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Vol. XV March, 1939 No. 1 

Keligious Toleration under the Imperial Guptas- 

The period of the Imperial Guptas has often been regarded as 
the golden epoch of Hindu history. It comprised the reigns of a 
number of long-lived and versatile sovereigns, who brought about 
the political unification of Northern India and ushered in an era of 
orderly government and progress. Both inland and foreign trade 
flourished under their vigorous rule, and the wealth of the country 
increased to a considerable extent. In consequence of this material 
prosperity and internal security, there followed a vast development 
and promotion of religion, literature, art, and science. The object 
of this paper, however, is not to discuss the various aspects and mani- 
festations of this all-round activity but just to show that the 
religious |X)licy of rhe Imperial Guptas allowed people complete 
liberty in the choice of faith and outward forms of worship, although 
the monarchs themselves were staunch in their personal beliefs and 
practices. 

The first noteworthy feature of the Gupta age is that 
Brahmanism gradually rose into ascendancy. This was largely be- 
cause it now occupied the position of the religion of the Royalty, but 
its wonderful elasticity and powers of assimilation and recuperation 
were no less important factors in its ultimate triumph. Whatever be 
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the causes, the revival of Brahmanism appears to have begun under 
rhe Bharasiva or Naga rulers, and Samudragupta gave it a further 
fillip when he solemnly performed the Asvaniedha (horse-sacnhcc), 
described in the epigraphs of his successors as 'cirotsanna 

The Allahabad prasasti, which records his military exploits and 
attainments in the softer arts of music and poetry, calls him ‘the 
master of the real truth of the scriptures’ “ and ‘the building of the 
pale of religion' Personally he seenis to have been a devotee of the 
god Visnu, whose consort Laksmi figures on his coins. Support for 
this conclusion may also be found in the fact that Samudragupta had 
a marked attachment towards the emblem of Garuda, the vahana 
(vehicle) of Visnu, as is evident from the ‘Garudadhvaja’ on the 
standard type of his coins and the representation of the bird in relief 
on the Gaya copper-plate.' Indeed, the term ‘garutniad-anka’: 
occurring in the Allahabad pillar inscription,'* would even indicate that 
the symbol of Garuda was adopted by wSamudragupta on his ofliciai 
seal. His allegiance to a particular deity did not, however, mean any 
lack of broad-minded sympathies. We learn, for instance, from a 
Chinese source*’ that during the reign of his Ceylonese contemporary, 
Sin Meghavanna (A.D. 352-79), a few Buddhist bhiksus came on a 
pilgrimage to Bodhgaya, where they met with little courtesy, and 
were hard put to in securing convenient lodging-place. On return 


1 Tlic cxprcsiiofi ‘cirot.s.iiiiia’ is generally taken to mean ‘long in abeyance.’ 

Asvamedhas were, no doubt, celebrated by the BharaMva.s, Vakaiaka Pravarasena 1 , 
and other kings not very long belore the iiiiie ol Samudragupta, bur the authors 
of the inscriptions may not have been aware ol them. See, however, Dr. Kridina- 
svami Aiyangar [Studies lu History, pp. ^^-45) for a diderent interpretation 

of the word. 

2 Cf. ‘^astra tattv-arttha-bhartiiih’; Cll ^ III, No. 1, I. 5, pp. 6, il. 

3 Cf. ‘Dhaima-praciia-bandhair; Ibid., 1 . 15, pp. 6, 12. 

4 Ibid., pp. 234!. The genuineness of this doLument iv sometimes doubted. 

5 Ibid., 1. 24, pp. 8, 14. 

6 Sylvain Levi, Journal Asiatiijnc^ ityxi, pp 406, 411; V. A. .Smith, igo2, 
pp. 192-97. 
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home, they reported the matter to their king. Accordingly, he des- 
patched a mission with costly presents to Samudragupta, seeking his 
permission to construct a Vihara and a rest-house, near the famous 
Bodhi Tree, for the accommodation of monks and visitors from the is- 
land kingdom. The latter readily complied with the request, and 
thus showed his solicitude for the comforts or welfare of the votaries 
of other faiths.^ 

This benevolent attitude was maintained by his son, Candra- 
gupta II Vikramaditya, who is the hero of many a popular song and 
legend as a doughty warrior and a patron of learning. Himself a 
Paramabhagavata i.e., a profound worshipper of Bhagavac (Visnu) 
according to the uniform testimony of inscriptions and coins, Candra- 
gupta II aftorded full freedom and protection to his subjects of all 
creeds in their religious pursuits and benefactions. That this policy 
was actually followed is also borne out by the recorded instances of 
the dedications of the images of the various gods. To begin with the 
Mathura pillar inscription/^ which yields us the earliest date for him., 
viz., G.E. 6i = A.D. 380-81, it mentions the installation of a couple 
of Siva Ithgas, styled Kapilesvara and Upamitesvara after the names 
of two previous teachers, by an individual Uditacarya in a hall contain- 
ing other statues. Secondly, the Udayagiri cave inscription^ of G.E. 
82 = A.D. qoi-02, referring to the religious gift (deyadharma) of a 

Sanakanika Chief Maharaja dhala (.^), a vassal of Candra- 

gupta II, appears to have been engraved in honour of two groups of 
figures — a four-armed Visnu and a twelve-armed goddess (perhaps a 
variant forin of Laksmi). The third document"’ from the same 
place (Udayagiri), without date, records the excavation of a cave to 
serve as a sanctuary of the deity Siva, here called Sambhu, under the 

7 I\)litically, ihi.s cxcliaii^c ui coiiinuuiic.uions lal 10 the e'>tablij»linKnt of 
liieiully Vel.iiioiiN between the Giipi.i Umpire ,uul Ceylon. 

M LI., XXI, pp. i-y. p C//., in, No. 3, pp. 2i-2c^. 

JO //y'.C No. (h pp. 3^-36. 
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orders of one Saba, otherwise named Virasena, belonging to the 
Kautsa gotra. He hailed from Pataliputra, and was Candragupta 
II’s Minister of peace and war by virtue of his hereditary right 
(cf. anvaya-prapta-sacivyo vyaprta-sandhi-vigrahahy This is, no 
doubt, an important information, and we ought to consider it along 
with another epigraph discovered at Sahei and bearing the Gupta 
date 93=:A.D. 412-13.^’ It tells us of the grant of twenty-five 
dinaras and the village (or allotment) of Isvaravasaka by Amrakar- 
dava, the son of Undana, to i\\^ Ary a-sarngh a i.e., the community of 
the bhiksus of the great vihara of Kakanadabota (Sanci). 1 he object 
was to provide means for the feeding of a number of Buddhist monks 
and the burning of a lamp in the jewel-house (ratnagrha) for the in- 
crease of his own merit and that of Candragupta II. In the con- 
cluding line, this Buddhist record says that anybody, who disturbs 
the endowment, will be invested with the guilt of ‘the slaughter of 
a cow or of a Brahmana’ besides incurring other sins. Docs not such 
an imprecation imply that the Buddhists and the Brahmanas had 
now come closer together in mutual esteem and concord? Next, it 
IS significant that, despite his Buddhist predilections, Amrakardava 
enjoyed an exalted military rank under Candragupta II, since the 
former is said to have ‘acquired banners of victory and fame in many 
battles’ (cf. aneka-samar-avapta-vijaya'yasas'patakah). Thus, if the 
cases of Virasena Saba, the Saiva minister, and of Amrakiirdava, the 
Buddhist general, furnish two typical examples, we may reasonably 
suppose that Candragupta II did not make the profession of any 
particular religion the passport for state service, but one could aspire 
for, and hold, the highest offices in the realm without subscribing to 
the king’s faith. 

With regard to the position of Buddhism during the time of 
Candragupta II, Fa-hian’s account’' also throws some welcome light. 

11 Cl I., Ill, No. 5, pp. 29-3^1. 

12 Beal, 1 he i ravels vf Fa-hian (Fo-ktuo-kt), pp. Iv. f. 
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Unfortunately, the pilgrim saw everything through Buddhist glasses, 
and his version may, therefore, be here and there coloured or exagga*- 
ated. Indeed, he was so engrossed in his studies and visits to 
Buddhist holy sites that he had even omitted to mention the name of 
the great Gupta potentate, in whose dominions he travelled for about 
six years (c. ^05-411 A.D.). Fa-hian speaks enthusiastically about 
Buddhism and the ramifications of the Samgha. His narrative 
leaves the impression that the faith was ‘flourishing in the Punjab 
and Bengal, both Candragupta IPs possessions; and it was gradually 
gaining ground in Mathura, where the pilgrim noticed twenty 
establishments. But in the Madhyadesa it did not widely prevail 
owing to the renaissance of Brahmanism. He observed just one or 
two monasteries only in each of its principal towns, and sometimes 
even none. In Pataliputra, the capital of Candragupta II, there 
existed two Sangharamas — one of Hinayana and the other of Maha- 
yana, tenanted by six or seven hundred monks, whose learned ex- 
positions of the law attracted seekers after knowledge from all parts 
of India. Fa-hian further gives a vivid description of the magnificent 
processions of the decorated images of the Buddha and Bodhisattvas 
organised every year in the metropolis on the eighth day of the second 
moon. On the whole, the pilgrim adds with admiration, the in- 
habitants of Magadha ‘vied with one another in the practice of bene- 
volence and righteousness.’ The picture we get is generally pleas- 
ing, for all traces of any kind of pcrsccuiion are absent, and the 
Buddhists confidently lived their own lives under the rule of a 
Vaisnava emperor. His treatment of the Jains must have been ecpially 
liberal, although no definite evidence for this assumption is yet forth- 
coming. At any rate, subsequent inscriptions testify to their pros- 
perous existence. 

Candragupta II was succeeded by his son Kumaragupta I 
Mahendraditya in or about the year 414 A.D., the earliest known 
date of the latter being G.E. 96 = A.D. 415-16. His object of adora- 
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tion appears to have been Kartikeya rather than Visnu. This view 
may be supported by the fact that Kumaragupta issued certain gold 
coins with an effigy of himself feeding a peacock on the obverse and 
Kartikeya riding on his Vahana (peacock) on the reverse. Again, 
it is noteworthy that on the new silver coinage, which Kumaragupta I 
introduced into the central parts of his empire, the usual 
Garuda of the reverse is replaced by a peacock. That the worship of 
Kartikeya was then current is also attested by the Bilsad (Eta district, 
U.P.) stone pillar inscription of G.E. 96 = 415-16 A.D.^® It states 
that in the ‘augmenting victorious reign’ of Kumaragupta I, a per- 
son named Dhruvasarman constructed at th^ shrine of Kartikeya, 
here called Svami Mahasena, a gateway with a flight of steps 
(pratoli) and established a sattra or hall for the distribution of charity. 
But Kumaragupta I did not seek to impose his religious convictions 
on the people. He continued the tolerant policy of his predecessors, 
and dedications or gifts were freely made during his reign to the 
different deities. This can be substantiated by a number of epi- 
graphic documents. First, the Gahgadhar (Jhalavad State) stone 
inscription^* records that in the year 480 of the Krta (Malavdj era = 
423-24 A.D. Mayuraksaka, the Mantrin (counsellor) of Visvavar- 
man, who was probably a feudatory of Kumaragupta I, caused to be 
built by his sons, Visnubhatta and Haribhatta a lofty temple of the 
god Visnu. The reference to the divine Mothers later in the same 
inscription suggests that there were also adherents of Tantrikism or 
Saktism. Another Vaisnava inscription is the newly discovered 
copper-plate at Baigram (Bogra district, Bengal), dated G.E. 128 = 
447-48 A.D., which mentions certain transactions by two brothers, 
Bhoyila and Bhaskara, for giving a donation to meet the expenses of 
worship in the temple of Govindasvamin, evidently a name of 
Visnu.**’ Passing on to the Mandasor (Dasor, Western Malwa) 

13 CIL, III, No. 10, pp. 42-45. 14 Ibid., No. 17, pp. 72-78. 

15 History of North-Eastern India, p. 53 etc. It may be aclclcJ that the 
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stone inscription, we learn that in the Malava year 493 = 437-38 
A.D., while Kumaragupta I ‘was reigning over the earth’ (cf. 
Kumaragupte prthivirn prasasati) and Bandhuvarman was governor 
at Dasapura, a guild of silk-weavers erected a noble edifice of the Sun- 
god. Originally they belonged to Lata (Southern Gujarat), and had 
migrated to Dasapura in the interests of their business. The next 
important epigraph, found at Karamdanda in the Fyzabad district, 
U.P., is incised on a stone linga and contains the date G.E. 117 = 
436-37 A.D.*^ It represents that Prthvisena, son of the Brahmana 
Sikharasvamin, who was a mantrin (minister) and Kumaramatya of 
Candragupta II, enjoyed the same titles under Kumaragupta I, and 
was subsequently promoted by his master to the position of 
Mahabaladhikrta (commander-in-chief), made gifts to some 
Brahmanas of Ayv^dhya for the worship of the god Maha- 
deva, here known as Prthvisvara after the name of the 
donor. This rather long list of inscriptions surely reveals 
to us the popularity of certain forms of Brahmanism; let us now take 
up the evidence for other faiths like Jainism and Buddhism. The 
earliest Jain inscription of the Gupta period seems to be the one in- 
cised at Udayagiri.’^ It is dated G.E. 106 = 425-26 A.D. in ‘the 
augmenting reign of the family of the best of kings, belonging to 
the Gupta lineage (Cf. Guptanvaymarn nrpa'Sattamanarn rajye), 
who is doubtless identical with Kumaragupta I. We are told that a 
person named Sankara, born in the region of the north and a disciple 
of Acaty^a Gosarman, set up at the mouth of a cave the image of the 
Jina Parsva, the penultimate Tirthahkara of the Jainas. He lived, 
according to tradition, about two and a half centuries before Vardha- 
mana Mahavira. Similarly, another document''* registers that in the 

Damodarapur copper plates of Kumaragupta Ts time refer to the performance of 
Agnihotras and pahea-mahayajhas by the Brahmanas. 

t6 CIl., Ill, No. 18, pp. 79-88. 17 EL, X, pp. 70 f. 

18 CIL, III, No. 61, pp. 258-60. 19 EL, II, p. 210. 
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Gupta year 113 = 432-33 A.D. Samadhya, a lady, installed a ]ain 
statue at Mathura, which was once a centre of Jainism in the Kusana 
times. These epigraphs as well as the following two prove that both 
Jainism and Buddhism were still living factors, and their followers 
did not suffer from any hindrance in their religious activities. Thus, 
the Mankuwar (Allahabad district, U.P.) inscription, engraved on 
a stone pedestal, records the dedication, in order to ward off all evil, 
of an image of the Buddha, the enlightened one, by the bhiksu 
Buddhamitra in the Gupta year 125 = ^^8-49 A.D. The second ins- 
cription from Sahei, dated G.E. 131 =450-51 A.D.,^‘ informs us that 
an Upasika, Harisvamini, wife of the Upasaka Sanasiddha, gave 
twelve dmaras as a permanent endowment (aksaya-ntvi) to the Arya- 
samgha of the great vihara of Kakanadabota {Sana) for daily feeding 
one bhiksu, new to the order, out of the interest of investment. It 
further mentions minor gifts for keeping the lamps lit in the ratna- 
grha and the Catur-Buddha-asanas (scats of the four Buddhas). 

After Kumaragupta I s deaths his son Skandagupta Krama- 
ditya acceded to the throne, and he also wisely conformed to the 
established line of religious policy. As usual, the inscriptions of his 
time belong to diverse creeds, thereby indicating that a spirit of 
catholicity and amity was then abroad. Personally Skandagupta was 
a devotee of the god Visnu, whose image, according to the Bhitari 
(Ghazipur district, U.P.) stone pillar inscription,*^ he installed 
under the nainc !sarhgin and allotted to it a village ‘in order to increase 
the religious merit of (his father)’. The Junagadh (Kathiawad) rock 
inscription*’ is likewise a Vaisnava record. Beginning with an invo- 


20 CII., Ifl, No. II, pp. 45-47. 

21 Ibifl., No. 62, pp. 260-62. 

22 It is significant that Nalancla, the great centre of Buddhist learning, wns^ 
founded about the middle of the fifth century A.D. by iSakraditya, probably Kumara- 
gLipta I, who endowed a monastery there. Atlditional graiits to the cstabli.shmcnt 
were made by Budhagupta, Tathagatagupta, Baladitya, and other Gupta monarchs. 

23 C//., Ill, No. 13, pp. 52-56. 24 Ibid., No. 14, pp. 56-65. 
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cation to Visnu, it says that in the Gupta year 138 = 457-58 A.D. 
Cakrapalita, the Governor of Girinagara, restored the embankments 
of the Sudarsana lake and erected a temple of the same god under 
the name Cakrabhrt. We get two other appellations of Visnu- 
Anantasvamin and Citrakuusvamin — from the Gadhwa inscription 
3f G.E. 148 = 467-68 A.D.** Next, the Bihar stone pillar inscrip- 
tion** alludes to the worship of Skanda*^ or Kartikeya and the divine 
Mothers. Besides the Gahgadhar record, this document, too, bears 
testimony to the development and prevalence of 5 aktism or 
Tantrikism. Another Brahmanical epigraph of Skandagupta’s reign 
was found at Indrapura or Indor (Bulandshahr district, U. It is 
dated G.E. 146 = 465-66 A.D., and its purpose is to commemorate 
a perpetual endowment made with the guild of oilmen (tailika-sreni) 
by a Brahmana named Devavisnu to maintain daily out of its interest 
a lamp for the shrine of the Sun. But what is most striking is that 
Madra, who, according to the Kahaum (Gorakhpur district, U.P*) 
stone pillar inscription,*® set up five images — apparently those on the 
niches of the column — of the Adikartrs or Jain Ttrthahkaras, re- 
presenting Adinatha, Santinatha, Neminatha, Parsva, and Mahavira, 
but describes himself as ‘full of affection for Brahmanas and ascetics 
(cf. dvija-guru-yatisu prayasah pritiman yah). The respect, that Madra 
bore towards Brahmanas and others, notwithstanding his Jainism, 
furnishes an excellent illustration of the liberal outlook of the age, 
and. how even ordinary folk were animated by it. 

Not much is known of the successors of Skandagupta, But the 
few extant epigraphs fairly prove that toleration of all sects continued 
to be their guiding principle. The Bhitari seal inscription of 

25 CII., Ill, No. 66, pp. 267-69. * 26 Ibid., No. 12, pp. 47-52. 

27 It is curious that the first component of each of the names, Kiimaragiipt.i 
.ind Skandagupta, is synonymous with Kartikeya. 

28 Ibid., No. 16, pp. 68-72. 

29 Ibid.^ No. 15, pp. 65-68. 


I.H.Q., MARCH, XQ-^Q 
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Kumaragupta 11 ,^® which mentions between him and Kumara- 
gupta I only two other rulers, Puragupta and Narasimhagupta, 
dropping out Skandagupta altogether, has the figure of Gariida on 
its upper portion, and it may, therefore, be safely presumed that they 
were inclined towards Vaisnavism. However, the Mandasor ins- 
cription^^ refers to the worship of the Sun-god. We have already 
noted that his temple was first constructed at Dasapura (Dasor, 
Gwalior State) in the time of Kumaragupta I; it fell into disrepair 
afterwards and was then renovated in Malava era 529 = 473-7.^ A.D. 
by the old guild of silk-weavers. Next, a Buddhist record, unearthed 
at Sarnath,^^ of Kumaragupta II’s reign registers that ‘after the lapse 
of 154 years of the Guptas’ the ascetic (yati) Abhayamitra erected 
an image of the Lord Sasta (Buddha), Three years after this date, 
in G.E. 157 = 476-77 A.D., when Budhagiipta was king, the same 
monk Abhayamitra installed at Sarnath the image of the Buddha, 
•‘to wh^m the gods were like sons’ (devaputravato).^^ But another 
inscription of Budhagupta’s time, incised on a stone pillar at Eran 
(Sagar district, C.P.),®** is a Vaisnava record. For, it says that in the 
Gupta year 165 = 484-85 A.D., when Surasmicandra was governing 
the land between Kalindi (Jumna) and the Narmada as a vassal of 
Budhagupta, a Maharaja Matrvisnu and his younger brother 
Dhanyavisnu raised the ‘dhvajastambha’ (flagstaff) of Visnu under 
the name of Janardana. This god is also called 5 vcta-varahasvamin 
in the Damodarpur copper-plates of G.E. 224 = 543-44 A.D. 
Lastly, we may take note of the Paharpur (Rajshahi district, Bengal) 
inscription,®^ dated G.E. 159 = 478-79 A.D. It refers to the gift, 
of some land by a Brahmana couple for carrying on the daily worship 
in a vihara of Nirgrantha (Jain) ascetics, presided over by Guhanan- 

30 ]ASB.^ 1889, pp. 84 t. 31 CII., Ill, No. 18, pp. 79-88 

32 Ann. Rep. Arch. Surv., 1914-13, pp. 124-25. 

33 Ibid, 

34 CII,, III, No. 19, pp. 88-90. 35 EL, XX, pp. 59 f. 
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din, at the village of Vata-Gohali. THc Kahaum inscription, mcn- 
tione‘c| above, speaks of a Jain worthy entertaining great respect 
for the Brahmanas, and now' we find from the Paharpiir epigraph 
that the latter, too, did not lag behind in demonstrating their good- 
will towards the Jainas. All this sympathy and understanding 
among the various sects must have indeed contributed substantially 
to the material and spiritual growth and happiness of the people. 

It will be clear from our survey of the epigraphic evidence that 
the Gupta age was essentially one of religious harmony and tolera- 
tion. Brahmanism, Buddhism, and Jainism were the three principal 
religions, which flourished side by side, though the popularity of 
each might have varied. Brahmanism was predominant, and its 
popular phase was Vaisnavism. Barring one or perhaps tw^o excep- 
tions, the Gupta monarchs themselves were devotees of Visnu, who 
IS called, apart from the names already given, Vasudeva (Fleet’s No. 
25), Narayana (No. 36), Govinda (No. 14), Gadadhara (No. 17) etc. 
Other forms of Brahmanism were the worship of 5 iva (or Sambhu, 
Bhutapati, ^ulapani, Mahadeva, Pinakin, Hara, etc.); Sun (Surya); 
Ivartikeya (or Skanda, Svami-Mahasena) ; the divine Mothers (Bha- 
gavati etc.) ; goddess Laksmi ; and a host of other deities, both male 
and female. Brahmanism was also marked by sacrifices, such as 
Asvamedha, Agnistoma, Aptoryama, Atiratra, Vajapeya, Pundarika, 
and Panca-mahayajna. Kings and pious men gave gifts to 
Brahmanas in the shape of agrahh'a (land or village) for their subsis- 
tence, and as measures of charity free boarding houses, sattras, were 
also established."^® Other benefactions included the building of 
temples, upkeep of lamps therein, and the installation of images. 
Similarly, the Buddhists and the Jains erected images of the Buddha 
and the Ttrthahkaras respectively. The Buddhists further made 
endowments for the maintenance of bhiksus in monasteries (viharas). 


36 CIL, III, Nos. 7, 8, 9, pp. 36-41. 
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and the Jains provided for their yatis. All these systems of faith, no 
doubt, differed considerably from one another in philosophy and 
practice, but their divergence was not so great as exists— say between 
modern Hinduism and Christianity or Islam. The Gupta concep- 
tion of toleration was thus a limited one; nevertheless, the funda- 
mental moral it points out is that the votaries of the different creeds, 
princes, priests and peasants alike, owe an obligation towards one 
another to live in peace and concord. 


Rama Shankar Tripathi 



Eaja Ramnarain- 
IV 

The death of Aliwardi was followed by stirring events in Bengal, 
which culminated in the overthrow of his dynasty and in the tragic 
death of his beloved grandson, after a brief regime of 14 months and 
21 days, on 2nd of July, 1757. We need not consider the sins of 
omission and commission of the young, inexperienced, feeble and 
erratic Nawab, nor are we primarily concerned with what Clive 
called the “nice and important game that was played” — a game in 
which natives and foreigners, Hindus and Mussalmans, military 


* Continued from p. 778, vol. XIV. 

166 Accortling to Seyar (472) Siraj was born “a few days before Aliwardi’s 
appointment as Governor of Patna which happened in 1734, and not as Stewart and 
others say, in 1729 (W.M.). Karam Ali, an equally reliable authority gives ,1140/ 1727 
as the year of Aliwardi’s appointment as the Foujdar of Akbamagar, Rajmahal, which, 
according to him coincided with the auspicious birth of Siraj. European 
writers arc also not unanimous. Stewart gives the unacceptable age of 
20, (331) but Watts’ Memoirs (116) and Hill’s Bengal (i) describe Siraj as 
25 or 26 years old at the hour of his death in 1757. All opinions agree however 
that Siraj was a spoilt child. “Rash and headstrong’’ and at times violent and 
quarrelsome he did prove himself to be. “The variableness of his nature and the 
continual fluctuation of his mind” may also be accepted as a trait of his character. 
Nevertheless, the young ruler deserves a much more sympathetic consideration than 
that based on the observations of the prejudiced writers. Even Watts, one of 
those chiefly responsible for his overthrow, finds an excuse for him in that “he 
had a view of sovereignty from his infancy;’’ also he had had little, and that but 
bad education in his youth; and finally and “after all, he lived not long enough to 

attain any gieat experience, ” which possibly might have made him better ’’ 

(Watts’ Memoirs, 117). Watts’ observation, however, that throughout the fourteen 
months of his reign Siraj “never excited duty or acquired a single friend, whose 
sane advice might have prevented his sad catastrophe” needs a little modification for 
who can doubt the loyalty of men like Mir Madan and Mohan Lai in Bengal and 
Raja Ram Narain and Sunder Singh and others in Bihar? The Nawab’s orders for 
guns of Monghyr and for astrolobc has already been referred to and we also know 
of books written under his patronage and dedicated to him. 
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officers, financiers, bankers and astute traders and even women’ 
had their parts. We know that “coming events cast their shadows 
before. ’ The death of the worthier relations’ of Aliwardi, his 
prediction about the progress of ‘ 'Hat- wearers”'®” in India, his refusal 
to expel or to reduce their power, despite his differences with”^® them, 

167 K.g. Mehrunnisa, alias Ghasiti Bcgam, the eldest daughter of Aliwardi, 
and the childless wife of Nawazish Mohammad Khan, Shahamat Jung, Governor 
of Pacca. Her questionable character and senseless opposition to Siraj-ud-dowla, 
the son of her sister, and the beloved of her father, first caused the loss of many 
\ afiiahle lives, including those of Hussain Quli Khan and his nephew and brother, and 
tlien; resulted not only in her own imprisonment and murder, but also in the collapse 
of the fortunes of her whole family. Even before the death of Aliwardi she was 
taken to be “a leader of one of the two considerable parlies which pretended to 
the Subedari” to the exclusion of the claims of the heir-designate, Siraj. We read 
in. the records of Hill’s Bengal (III, 163-6^, 217-19) that “the English gave 
Siraj-ud-tlowla reason for complaints .against them” for "they carried on corres- 
pondence with the Begam and withdrew to Calcutta the treasure which she wished 
to piir in a place of safety and also those of Raj Ballav, her chief Diwan. Siraj 
was informed at Rajmahal from the envoys of Shaukat Jung that “the English 
were in league with the Bcgam and his cousin to assassinate him and put another 
Nawab in his place”. Whatever the basis of thc^c charges against the English, they 
Were sufficient to arouse the Nawab’s anger and he easily dispo.scd of his aunt and 
his cousin. The Bcgam was deprived of her stronghold, Motijhecls, with all that it 
contained. 

She made her app?arancc again on the {wlitica! stage when the great Bengal 
conspiracy was fully hatched and she actually leagued herself with Mir Jafar and 
Durlabh Ram and the Seths, assisting the former by whatever gold she had managed 
to save and also by secret exhortations to the protege of her father and husband to 
join the enemies of one whom she wanted to di.splace in favour of the infant son 
of his younger brother. But the short-sighted, bad woman “who contributed 
materially to the Revolution” which placed Mir Jafar on the “Musnad of Bengal,” 
leccivcd her retribution at the hands of the ungrateful and brutal son of the new 
Nawab by being imprisoned at Dacca and then condemned to death by drowning in 
1758 (S.M.). The Motijheel affair and the murder of Hussain Quli and his relation 
have been noticed in the letters of the Dastur, though there is nothing new in them. 

168 Zaimiddin, the only one of the family worthy to succeed Aliwardi” (Ormc, 
II, 42). Sec also Seyar (559, 604) about the “three nephews of Aliwardi being best 
qualified for commanding men and governing kingdoms,” at any rate, “being far 
superior in tliese respect to his grandsons,” including Siraj. All the three had pre- 
deceased Aliwardi. 

169 S.M., 6u; Hill’s Bengal, III, 161. 


170 Hill, I, XXXII. 
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certain complaints, however much exaggerated, of the heir-designate, 
15 days before*'’ the death of the old Nawab, against those contem- 
plating his subversion by aiding and abetting his relations and sub- 
jects, showed which way the wind was bound to blow. Would it 
be believed that even after the “treacherous seizure of Qasimbazar 
Fort,” on the ist of June, 1756, followed about 20 days later by the 
“expulsion of the British from Calcutta,” and the so-called Black 
Hole massacre, the great Colonel, despite his threat, held out on 6th 

February 1757^'^ that “the king of England will certainly 

send forces sufficient to destroy the whole province,” would write to 
the contemptible Nawab on the 13th of June 1757/^’ that is barely 
10 days before the final crash at Plassey, that “it was in consideration 
of the fame of your great character as being the greatest prince, the 
greatest Nawab, the greatest soldier in Hindustan Empire” that 

he was “induced to enter into a treaty of peace and passed by 

the loss of many crores taken in the plunder of Calcutta”, when we 
know that “the treasury of the richest of the European settlements 
“yielded” only the miserable amount of 50,000 rupees, or about’'’ 
£6,250” and that in a letter as early as the 30th April,’* ' Clive, the 
keen judge of men, had waxed eloquent on the “tyranny, cowardice 
and suspicion” of a universally hated and despised “Monster” “who 
was the compound of everything that is bad;” that already, in the 
night of the 5th of June, 1757, the noble chief of the Qasimbazar 
factory had had the necessity to “proceed*'” in a close and covered 
dooley, such as is used only by a woman/’ in order to secure the 


171 Hill, 1 , XLVI; 11 , 7, 65, 66, Siraj is said to have told his grandfather “1 am 
well informed, the English arc going to assist the Bcgam” (Ghasiti). This charge 
was vehemently repudiated by Surgeon Forth, then by the bed-side of the dying 
Aliwardi. “It arose probably from the frequent intercourse of one Bailey, with Aga 
Baba, a son of Sarfaraz Khan and the favourite nominee of Ghasiti Begam.” 
(Hill, III, 66). 

172 Hill, 11 , 213. 173 Hill, 11 . 405. 174 Hill, 1 , XCl 

175 Hill, 383. 176 Hill, II, 399. Ill, 366. 
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signature of the future usurper to the Treaty, drafted by the Hon’ble 
Select 0 >mniittee on the 17th of May, 1757? Verily, the founder 
of the British Empire in India was quite correct when he wrote to 
Orme, the first British historian of Bengal and India, that there svas 
no dearth of “fighting, tricks, chicanery, intrigues and politics and 
Lord knows what” to serve as materials for his intended work. 

It is not our business, however, to trace the course of the events 
leading to the revolution or to uturavel the tangled web of the great 
Bengal conspiracy which did much to decide the fate of modem 
India. At the same time we cannot ignore or pass it over altogether, 
for Diirlabh Ram, the Agent General of Raja Ram Narain, and the 
latter’s friends, the Seths,”* were at the bottom of the whole show 
and “to them,” as Law has it, “the Revolution was ascribed 
entirely ””” It is necessary for us to throw some light on the re- 
lation between the Patna Naib an'd the Bengal Nawab and discuss 
the possibility or actuality of Raja Ram Narain’s connection with the 
conspiracy, or the extent of his fidelity to his benefactor’s grandson, 
during the brief tenure of his regime, and immediately after 
his overthrow. 

Robert Orme writes that “Aliwardi had recommended the policy 
of bis own preference (of the Hindus) to his successor but he 
did not foresee that the great inferiority of abilities in Sitaj-ud-Dowla 
might turn to dangers the very means from which his own security 
was derived.”'"" Much has been written about “the recklessness and 
folly and tyrranical caprices” of Siraj which soon drove the friends 
and lieutenants of his grandfather into a state of veiled hostility. 
We may explain why, as Law affirms '*' Jagat Seth, Mahtab Rai 


S.M.. 593. '78 D«wr. ^67a. 

,79 Hill. Ill, 185-86. >8o Orme, II, 53 - ^ 

181 Hill, II, 185, Hill, 'Three Frenchmen in Bengal, The Imperial title ot Jagat 
Seth or world banker was borne by Fateh Chand, the adopted son of Manik Chand, 
who was the most famous of the seven sons of Hiranand, a Marwari and a Jam of 
Rajputana, who made Patna his home in 1652 and died there in 1711. le 
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and Maharaja Sarup Chand, were the originators of the revolution 
that overthrew Siraj,” and why, after the death of the latter, the 
same people, according to the same contemporary authority, “averted 
a combination of the” Hindu Rajahs of Bihar who would have risen 
to establish a Hindu Government from which the English would 

family was transplanted, first to Dacca, and then to Murshidabad, by Manickchand 
who was the first to get the title of “Seth from Emperor Farrukh Scyar.” But the 
house became great in Bengal, powerful at Delhi, and celebrated throughout 
Hindusthaii under Jagat Seth and his two grandsons, Mahtab Rai and Sarupchand. 

T he former died in 1744 after 30 years’ control of the wealthiest banking house in 
the empire “in the most parts of which,” says Orme, he had agents supplied with 
money for remittance from whom he constantly received good intelligence of what 
was transacting in die governments in which they were setded. “In Bengal his 
influence was equal to that of any officer of administration; for being answerable to 
the treasury as security for most parts of the renters farming the lands of the pro- 
vince, he knew better than any one the details of the revenue; while the great 
concentration of wealth which he commanded rendered his assistance necessary in 
eveiy emergency of expense” (Orme). According to Scrafton “About two-third of 
the revenues were paid into his house and the government gave their draft on 

him in the same manner as a merchant on die bank” “they made every year by 

this business about 40 lakhs” (Hill, I, XXV). It was die house of Jagat Seth 
“which had conducted almost all the business of Aliwardi and had long been the 
main movers in all the revolutions in Bengal” (Hill, III, 175). We are however 
much more concerned with the two cousins, the grandsons of Jagat Seth, for “they 
contributed mighty sums to Aliwardi at critical junctures,” specially in 1748, [S.M.,) 
befriended Raja Ram Narain (Dastur), were reputed “so rich as to be able to block 
up the heads of the Bhagirathi at Suti with rupees,” “placed the feet of the English 
more than any one else on the path which led to Plassey,” “thwarted M. Law in 
every way,” first set up Khodayar Khan Latif, then gave him up, accepted and 
joined Mir Jafar for whom and the English they procured farmans from Delhi, “soon 
began to feel the enhancement of the power of the English in‘ Bengal,” and found 
that when their interests clashed with those of the English they had to give way,” 
quarrelled with Mir Jafar, secretly leagued witli the Shahzada and were involved in 
disputes between the English and their new protege, Mir Qasim, for which they 
were imprisoned and executed by the latter in Monghyr in 1763. Scrafton wrote 
3 years after “During the power of the Mughals, Jagat Seth used to mediate between 
the Subah and the Court of Delhi and remit the revenues; he was also a mediator 

between many of the Rajahs and the Subah his assistance and support was 

necessary to the strength and reputation of the Government and our protection was 
necessary to him, a protection solemnly promised by Clive” (See Bengal Past ami 
Present, vols. LXX, XXII). 


MARCH, 1939 


3 
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not have obtained all the advantages they did from the Mahomme- 
dans.’' But we must remember that revolutions in which the Seths 
played a principal part were not a new thing for Bengal, and that, as 
Mr. Hill has pointed out, “it v/as not surprizing to find English and 
Hindus united in the same political action for their joint interests in 
the commerce of the country made them natural allies. At 
the same time it is significant that no one has labelled Siraj as a reli- 
gious bigot and “his misconduct,’’ to quote Dodwell, “had in 
general alienated both classes.” 

Whatever may be said about Bengal, the Hindu Rajah 
of Bihar and specially the Hindu Naib of Patna, can never 
be charged with having borne the least ill-will to the beloved 
grandson of Aliwardi. We have got the testimony of Orme.'^' 
“Of all the gentoos (Hindus) whom Aliwardi had raised to high 
appointments, Raja Ram Narain seems to have been the only one 
whose gratitude had not been estranged by the 'despotic caprices of 
SirajLiddowla.” Broome"*' accounts for and explains this by 
lefcmng to the “continual absence of the Rajah from the Darbar 
owing to which he was comparatively little subject to the caprices 
and insolence of the Nawab." But we know that the Naib was not 
unaware of the uncertain temper and the natural limitations of the 
Nawab and yet he never failed to do his duty by him and was 
certainly not a traitor to the salt that he had eaten. He wrote about 
“the false step or absurd''*"’ action of Siraj ” at the instance of Mahdi 


182 Quoted ill Dod well’s Dupleix and Clive, p. 138. 

183 Orme, II, 186. 184 Broome, History cf Bengal Army, 163. 

185 Dastur, 214a, 286b, 269a, etc. In a letter to Gholam Hussain Khan dated 

about the end of Rabi II, year 4th i.c. Nov. 1757, Raja Ram Narain writes 
about something not found elsewhere. “These days Raja Ram Hazari (chief of 
Sirajudowla’s spies) came with 6 horsemen and 100 foot soldiers, followed 2 days later 
by Girdhar Singh Hazari who was accompanied by 50 horsemen and 100 foot- 
soldiers. Two or three days after Mohammad Qutab, Jemadar, arrived with 200 
horsemen. Each of these people soon after their arrival created commotion and 
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Nisar Khan in 1751, enquired about “the state of his displeasure 
in 1753, sent bills of exchange worth Rs. 25,000 for the estate of 
the young Nawab through Gholam Hussian Khan but entreated 
him to “observe every care and caution in this matter’* so that^'*^ the 
request for receipt might not cause annoyance to the old and offend 
the young Nawab.” Even after the accession of Siraj, the elevation 
of Mohan Lai might have caused some trouble, for, the three 
letters,'”'^ addressed to the latter, one from Bhagalpore while on his 
way to Purneah, and the others after returning from Rajmahal, show 
how the new chief Minister of the Nawab felt a grievance against 
the Naib of Patna in the matter of certain assignments of revenue 
and Jagirs. But Raja Ramnarian seems to have smoothed 
the differences and given full assurances of his attachment to his 
master and his supporters by a personal interview on the occasion of 
the Purneah expedition. 

The Purneah expedition provides a positive proof of Raja 
Ramnarain’s Sdelity to Siraj-ud-Dowla. Tlie Nawab set out for 
Mursliidabad on the i6th of May, 1756, to punish^”'’ his first cousin, 
Shaukat Jang, the Governor of Purneah, for his failure to recognise 
his accession. But his anger was diverted on this occasion towards 
an attack on the British factory at Qasimbazar because of the quali- 
fied subniission of his cousin and of the alleged disclosure of corres- 


disturbance at the eastern gate of the city. On enquiry being made, tliey claimed 
to be servant of Nawab Munsunil Mulk (Siraj) and said that they had conic for a 
certain affair. As they had no Parwanah from his Excellency and his grandson 
nor did they possess your letter addressed either to the deceased Maharaja, (Janki 
Ram) or to myself their oral statement was not accepted and they were not given 
access within the fort. Now they have proceeded towards Naubatpore. My 
friend ! If the Nawab has got something to do here, why does he not write to me 
who arc his slave so that I might have the fortune to carry it out. Be kind to con- 
vey this in a manner you deem proper and inform me about the orders 
(Dastur, 268-69). 

186 Dastur, 248a, 236b. 187 Ibid., 268a. 

188 Dastur, 13736, 132b. 189 Hill, I, XLVII. 
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pondence showing that “the British''”" had been the instigator of 
Shaukat Jang’s resistance/* The latter resumed his rebellious 
attitude and even said that he had obtained a Farman from the 
Imperial Vazir appinting him Nawab of Bengal.''"' Siraj again 
collected his army towards the beginning of October, 1756. But 
we are told by Mr. Hill'^“ that the Nawab’s violence had driven 
Mir Jafar and Jagat Seth “to a state of disaffection,” “the army was 
in a dangerous temper, ppular opinion was growing in favour of 
Shaukat )ang, and a revolution which might have swept away Siraj’s 
authority was impending.” To protect himself against a p)ssible 
outbreak, Siraj had summoned his Bihar Deputy to his assistance. 
Hill writes' that “the malcontents hoped that Ramnarain would 
not come but he obeyed the Nawab’s summons.” According to 
Gholam Hussain,' '* “he set out with Raja Sunder Singh, Pahalwan 

190 Hill, I, xlvu. Hill doubts or denies the evidence of sucb a correspondence and 
remarks “Possibly the as;ertion that the British ha<l corresponded with Sliaukart Jang ' 
was simply a part of general plot to bring the Nawab into conflict with that nation 
of foreigners which seemed most likely in a position to oppose him successfully (I, ii) 
Now who were at the bottom of that plot? The author of the Scyar who advised 
Shaukat Jang to wait till the end of rainy season “and make an alliance with the 
English who were reported to intend marching against Sirajuddowla" says that “Mir 
Jafar (whose treasonable intrigues earlier with the Marhatta against Aliwardi may be 
read elsewhere in the same book S.M.) had written a letter to the Nawab of Purncah 
to put himself at the head of die proposed revolution for the overthrow of 
Sirajuddowla” {S.M., 624). 

191 S.M., 624; Hill, I, cvi. 192 Hill, 1 , evii. 

193 Ibid., M. Law’s observations arc interesting in this connection. “Before 
the departure of the army from Miirshidabad, a plot was already formed, in which, 
it is pretended that Mir Jafar, the Bukhshi, was engaged and some of the chief 
Jemadars. It had been decided that during the battle with the Nawab of Purncah, 
part of the army should remain inactive. Unfortunately Ram Narain, Governor of 
Patna, had taken no part in the plot. It was known that Sirajuddowla had written 
to him to come and join him, but it had been taken for granted that this Rajah would 
make some excuse for not coming, .so that they were surprised to see him arrive with 
all his troops which formed a second army. The conspirators Were disconcerted. 
They might, however, have provided a remedy for tliis mishap if Shaukat Jang had 
not himself sought his de.striiction.” Hill, HI, 174. 

194 S.M., 627. 
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Singh, and his brother Slither Singh, at the head of a force of Azima- 
bad which alone could not be less than the double of the forces of 
Shaukat Jang, but which, at any rate, might have been a great deal 
more than equal” 

This powerful army had probably very little opportunity to 
exert itself though it had reached the field of battle at Manihari and 
joined the contingent of Raja Mohan Lai before the main army of 
Siraj could advance beyond Akbaunagar (Rajmahal) and encamp at 
Nawab Jang. “The campaign was short and decisive.” The rash 
valour of Shaukat Jang cost him his life and the whole of Purneah 
submitted without resistance. '■'* But the opportune arrival of the 
formidable force of Patna just at a time when Mir Jafar and the 
leaders of the Nawab’s arniy were about to declare in favour of 
Shaukat Jang nipped''"’ the danger in the bud. It is not surprizing, 
therefore, that after the victory, the Patna Deputy, according to 
Karam Ali,'''’ was recipient of the Nawab’s special favours and he 
was secretly ordered to watch over or put under surveillance Omar 
Khan, Mirza Gholani Ah Beg, and others, who had been suspected 
of criminal friendship with Mir Mohammad Jafar Khan and dis- 
missed from his service by the Nawab. The Raja, on his return to 
Patna, via the sacred Baijnath,' carried out the orders of his master 
“confining Mirza Gholam Beg, Mirza Hakim Beg, Ahmad Ah 
Khan, Hussain Ali, Mir Moalla etc. within the city and confi.scat- 

k; 5 Hill, evil. k/> Hill, HI, 17^. 

197 Al.N. i2nb. According to Hill “iwo olficrrs. Din Mohammad and Ciliolam 
Shah who claimed rewards (.n the ground that it was their men who had killed 
Shaukat Jiing, were banished hv Sirajiiddowla. I hc latter asserted that lie had ordered 
hi.s cousin to be taken alive, that he might paulon him and make him his friend.” 
“We are reminded here of the generous hearted Hmperor, Bahadur Shah, who had 
turned away from Rustam Dil Khan when the latter had approached him after cutting 
tile head of his rival brother, Azam Shah, at the battle of Jajau 1707 

198 S.M., 632. That Raja Ram Narain was an extremely religious man is shown 
liy numerous references in lii.s own letters, found in the Dastur, and to be dealt with 
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ing their property.” As for Omar Khan, he along with his two 
sons, Dalil (Diler) Khan and Asalat Khan and 500 horsemen was 
confined within the garden of Jafar Khan and they got their release 
only after the death of Siraj, with the exception of Omar Khan who 
expired during this very period.*®* 

Smaller men were thus kept under restraint but the principal 
opponents were left to pursue their dangerous games. The cowardly 
conduct and the changing moods of the Nawab and the cunning 
course and the political manoeuvres adopted by his enemies, both 
hidden and open, serve as disgusting readings to a modern Indian. 
Fortunately we are spared the sad spectacle presented by the gloomy 
picture of Bengal politics for the subject of this essay has very little 
to do with it. Be it said to the credit of Raja Ramnarain, however, 
that his attachment to the house of Aliwardi was too deep rooted 
and sincere to permit the Bengal conspirators to attempt taking him 
into their confidence. Robert Ornie“”* a contemporary writer and 
Arthur Broome,*®* a mid-nineteenth century writer, suggest that 
“a strong feeling of personal enmity towards Mir Jafar Khan, kept 
constantly alive by his collision with Mohammad Ahmi (Amin) 
Khan, a brother (?), and Mir Mohammad Qassim (.^) Khan a brother- 
in-law (?) of that Chief, doubtless aided materially in binding him to 
the interests of his own sovereign’. A knowledge of these circums- 
tances had induced Jagat Seth and Raja Du'rlabh Ram, (although con- 
nected with Ramnarain by religion as well as business) to avoid giving 
him any hint of the measures in contemplation or attempting to enlist 
him in the confederacy.” It is significant that even Watson knew 

199 M.N., 1 20b. These details arc not found in Seyar, but mention has been 
made in it of the “Nawab’s order for the arrest of Mir Moalla Khan, Aga Mir, 
Mir Abdul Hai etc. (632).” Elsewhere we hear of Mir Jafar’s order to Raja Ram 
Narain for the release of Mirza Gholam AH Beg, son of Hakim Beg {S.M., 642). 
Dastur also contains valuable references to which we shall revert later on. 

200 Ormc, II, 186. 201 Broome, 163. 
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nothing of the plot at first (till 26th April 1757)^“^ probably because 
he was known to be a man of conscience. As for the Patna Naib, 
be the reasons what they might, his faithfulness was above ques- 
tion. If providence had ordained otherwise, even after Plassey, the 
fugitive Nawab with the help of the Bihar veterans might yet have 
regained his lost ground. A few letters in the Dastur will bear out 
our contention. 

The suppressed tone and the restrained language of one or two 
letters/"^ and also certain references therein to Plassey, Munshi 
Hasnoo, Hushyar Jang, the * big saheb, (chief of the factory), etc. 
at first produce in our mind the impression of some deep conspiracy 
in which the writer was involved in one way or the other. But a 
closer study of them leads us to the irresistible conclusion that they 
refer to something else, quite unconnected, both in point of time and 
matter, with the events of Bengal in 1757. The letters were very 
probably addressed by Dhiraj Narain, a brother of Raja Ram Narain, 
to the latter’s son-in-law Basant Ram, after he had become a Rajah, 
and this did not happen before 1760.“'“ But the letters, relevant to 
the subject under consideration, are also not wanting, specially the 
one addressed to Jagat Seth by namc^'*' is very important and de- 
serves literal translation : — It is long since that I have received 
none of your kind letters of welfare, which is causing great anxiety. 
As for myself, the condition in which I have spent the last four 
months in the Zila {country) of Alai is simply indescribable. The 
details might have reached you. The Parwanah, dated 6 th Shawal 
year ^th of accession i.c. 1 170 or June 2qth 1757 (the day following 
the battle of Plassey) is just to hand. Having ascertained 
tb'* unmethodical and spiritless struggle and the superiority or pre- 

202 Hill, II, ^60. That Watson refused to share in the deception of Omichand 
is quite well known. 

20J Dastur, i^b, 15a, 281b, 282b. 

20/^ Dastur^ nob, lo^b. 205 IbiJ., 26b, 27a. 
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dominance of the Ftrangis (Europeans), I am not in my senses. I 
am also greatly perturbed on account of you, refuge of hopes. 
There is none more desirous of the happiness and prosperity of this 
family than yourselves. Whatever might be advisable for the state, 
you must have already suggested chat to His Highness. The con- 
dition of my poor self is a long story whose substance will 

be conveyed by Lala Baiju Mai”. 

If some comment on this letter, which speaks for 

Itself be necessary, another may be quoted because, though 
earlier in point of time it serves as a corroboration and further 
elucidation of the emerging points. It is addressed to one 

whom the writer calls his^‘’‘' “appreciator” and refers to the 

'four months' during which Ahdalts“^'^ advance was imminent, 
the writer was not keeping well and Kamgar Khan having learnt 
the commotions at Calcutta" was, owing to his inherent 
wickedness, again bent on war and violence. ‘‘Having got together 
a force of 10,000, and won over the Zamindars of the whole pro- 
vince, the Rajah had proceeded against Kamgar Khan who, how- 
ever, managed to evade an open encounter but say his troops melt- 
ing away and his lands laid waste.” ‘‘At the time of writing, 
the poor man (the Rajah) was staying at the same place (Kamgar s 
country) with a view to settling the question or crushing the rebel 


206 Dastnr, 36a, b. 

207 Clive writes to the Secret Committee London, on 22nd. February, 1757, about 
Siraj’s anxiety to form an alliance with the Nawab of Oiulh owing to the news of 
Abdali’s pressure (Hill, II, 739)- But Siraj got “ letters of peace from the Abdali 
by the middle of March and altered, for the time being, his resolution to march 
to Patna (Hill, II, 286). He again wrote to Clive on the 17th of May, i757> that 
“die Abdali was returning by continued marches to his own Country’’ (Hill II, 
385). According to Burgess the Abdali returned to his dominion in Shawal, 1170 
i e. June 1757 (Chronology of India, p. 203). 

208 This probably refers to the re-occupation of Calcutta and Hugh by the 
English (January, 1757) and the defeat of the Nawab on the occasion of his second 
attempt to capture Calcutta (February, 1757). 
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completely when he received the distracting^^^ and maddening 
news.** His first impulse was to “let the whole province go to the 
heir* and betake himself, in any manner possible, to His Excellency 
so as to prove himself true to the salt he had eaten and the cherishing 
he owed.*'® “Indeed, he had a vehement desire for a long time to 
arrive near His Excellency but had been prevented by all sorts of 
orders.*’ However, “he was immediately sending Raja Pahalwan 
Singh Bahadur to Kamgar Khan and after settling the question in 
two or three days he would forthwith proceed towards and join His 
Excellency.’* The letter concludes with the usual platitudes about 
“the stoppage of collection from the country for some time” and 
“the great expenses and indebtedness** of the writer, who however, 
assures the addressee that “his whole life and property belonged to 
the Sarkar” and that “he would not fail in effecting his release and 
in raising and recruiting the soldier.** “A petition had already been 
sent to the Nawab*” and the addressee might convey to him what 
he deemed proper and also promptly inform the writer about it.’’ 

“This important letter which proves the Raja’s pre-occupation 
with the suppression of the refractory chief of Mai in the district of 


209 The language is too strong for any minor mishap which may have been 
reported to have befallen the Nawab. “This sense-taking (distracting) news” there- 
fore, .may bei taken to refer to events immediately on the eve of Plassey. We arc 
told by Law about certain rumours current at Patna. But it must be only a vague 
information of a plot which reached the Patna Rajah and upset his mind, otherwise 
it is difficult to explain his continued stay in Kamgar’s country. At Any rate, he 
failed to realise the magnitude of the danger surrounding poor Siraj. 

210 This reminds us of a letter found in the Dastur which Raja Ram Narain 
wrote to Aliwardi on the latter addressing him as a “Maharaja.” We read “My 
humble self is the same Moharrir of rupees five. My elevation to this high and 
envied position, so ardendy desired by worldly people, is entirely due to the favour 
of your Excellency and your Excellency’s sons (nephews and son-in-law). I cannOt 
repay all that I have been receiving more than my deserts except by sacrificing my 

life one day for ^e Sarkar To glorify an insignificant atom is the work of the 

resplendent sun.” ao^, 210. 

211 Dastur, 37a, b. 
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Gaya at a critical stage in the history of his benefactor’s successor is 
immediately followed in the collection by two others, addressed pro- 
bably to Dhiraj Narain, who was m charge o^ Patna during the tem- 
porary absence of the Raja. In the first, the writer begins by 
acknowledging the addressee’s envelope, dated the i6th instant, 
containing three Shukkas (Royal orders) and informing him of 
the orders to Mohammad Amin Khan*^* not to enlist the soldiery 
any further and then speaks of a painful letter, received through 
attendants trom Mirza^'^ Ghulam Hussain Khan, and also of a note 
from Mansa, the Postal Daroga. Mention is made also of the 
Parwanah, addressed to certain Rajas, and with the same contents 
as to the poor man” (Rajah®’*). Then occur the rather important 
words • —“It is most likely that a reconciliation may have been effect- 
ed with the Feringis (European or English). As regards^ the news 
of the west, it appears from what Babu Chhotu had written to his 

212 Mahammad Amin Khan was that stepbrother of Aliwardi, Mahabat 
jang, whose own sister had been married to Mir Mohammad Jafar Khan {S.M., 
503). From the letters in the Dastur, 244, 253b, 260, 266a, etc. he appears to have 
left Murshidabad for Pumeah on 17th Rabi I, year 4 (1752) and then after staying 
with Saulat Jang till Holi, he proceeded to Patna v'here he arrived on the 26th 
^bi II of the same year. There is some reference to the settlement of the ac- 
counts of the newcomer (260). We do not know what happened between 1752 and 
1757 about this gentleman . He played a prominent part in the rescue of Saulat 
Jang in 1741. Ive and Orme mention him in connection with Mir Jafar’s differences 
wkh Raja Ram Narain. 

213 There is another manuscript collection of letters also bearing the name of 
Dastur-ul-Insha, in P.O.L. no. 842, which was compiled by Yar Mohammad 
Qalandcr who describes himself as a dependant of Mirza Ghulam Hussain Khan. 
The latter appears from this contemporary work to have been a nobleman of 
Delhi who was invited by, and stayed with Aliwardi’s eldest nephew, Shahamat 
Jang, the govetnor of Dacca. He was highly respected by the Nawab and his 
whole family but his letter reveals the hatred that he felt for Sirajuddowla’ owing 
largely to the severities that the latter practised upon his widowed aunt and others. 
Gholam Hussain resided at Hugli, specially after 1756 and his sympathy for the 
English and their nominee, Mir Jafar, is quite evident from his letter. 

214 These Parwanahs must have emanated from the victors and the ovef- 
throwers of Siraj. 
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superior that the affair is languid I feel distressed on beholding 

my own condition and the ways of the world. Would that I had 
died so that I might not have witnessed this calamity. (Let see) what 
becomes of both life and property. I pray to God to see you at leasi 
once.” The fourth^^® letter, probably written when all was over 
and poor Siraj was no more, (though the Raja might not still have 
been all informed of faeCs^^* refers to the hasty march of the writer 
from Raipur towards the pass of Chandoo and contains the follow- 
ing expression of astonishment. *'It is strange that the Feringis, 
too are now present in Mufshidabad, let us se.e what they bring intb 
being.” 

The points that emerge out of the letters and can also be 
gathered from certain other evidences may be summarized as fol- 
lows: — (i) Raja Ram Narain was absolutely in the dark as to the 
real nature of the impending revolution in Bengal and he had never 
been taken into their confidence by the chief conspirators, including 
his friends and patrons, Durlabh Ram and the Seths. That the Seths, 
even after the battle of Plassey, were described as the best friends of 
Siraj*' and his family, is significant, (ii) The rebellious activities of 
Kamgar Khan, the Zamindar of Mai, possibly encouraged by interest- 
ed parties in Bengal and the threatened oressure from the west,^'* 
also a factor to be reckoned with, tied the Naib of Patna to his own 

215 Dastur, 27b, 38a, 

216 Two other letters in the Dastur (22a and a^ab) prove conclusively tliat the 
Raja was not quite sure till the morning of Monday, the 16th Shawal, year ^di, 
‘‘about the Nawab’s murder. We read”. In all probability the Nawab is not alive, 

otherwise he would have written something (to me) by some means or other “ 

I am not in my senses If God brings him (Siraj) out alive it is incumbent upon 

us to take all possible care of him.”* 

217 Dastur, 27a; Ormc, Broome, etc. 

218 That Clive was confident o| forming’ an alliance with the Marhatta, the 
Rajah of Birbhum, and even Wazir of Delhi, is not without its significance. We 
know the correspondence that passed between Clive and Asaduz-Zamman Khan, 
the Raja of Birbhum, and a nephew of Kamgar Khan of Mai (Hill, I, cxcvii — 11). 
Letter . addressed to Kamgar Khan, too, after Plassy, arc not wanting. Wc have' 
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province at a critical juncture of Sirajiiddowla’s life. In fact, he 
appears to have been absent from his capital and engaged in Mai 
county during the four months, from April to June,**® ^757- 0*0 
The Nawab’s false sense of security or his failure to grasp the reality 
of the situation prevented him from utilizing the services of his 
faithful Naib, who with his io,ooo veterans might certainly have 
strengthened the hands of Mohan Lai and Mir Madan, so as pos- 
sibly tb change the course of events. Kamgar had already been put 
to flight**® and might have been finally disposed of after the triumph 
over more dangerous foes, (iv) Perhaps the events moved so quick 
ly and also unexpectedly that the Raja, misinformed as*** he was, 
and much as he might have wished to the contrary, could not ex- 
tricate himself from the frontier difficulty until he heard the 
maddening news of Plassey, obviously referred to in the first two 
letters, quoted above, (v) Even after this and before the capture 
and death of the fugitive Nawab, though he was courted by t!he 
supporters of the new Nawab^^* promptly, he felt not only grieved 


already referred to Gholam Hussain’s statement ab'^ut the old friendship between 
Mirjafar and Kamgar Khan. 

219 The solitary reference to the 4 months is found in the letters of the Dastur, 
quoted above. But wc have got other evidences also. Reference in Watts’ 
Memoirs (67) to “the retreat of the Patans who had shown an intention to invade 

his (Siraj’s) territories , and the ujublc occasioned by the Mai Rajputs between 

March and May 1757,” are- very important in this connection. The mention of 
illness during these four months may, however, indicate that the Rajah made only 
a general statement which docs npt preclude the possibility of his absence from his 
capital sometime during the same period. 

220 Dastur, sec ante. 

221 Without denying the efficiency of the intelligence department under Raja 
Ram Narain, we cannot but come to the above conclusion, for, wc know how the 
Bengal friends of the Patna Naib were interested in keeping him in the dark 
regarding the true nature of the plot 

222 Dastur, 24, a, b, 40, a, b, Hill — Clives Country Correspondence (Imperial 
Records); Hill, II. 439, 445 — Clive wrote to Admiral Watson on the 30th 
of June, 1757: — “Siraj-ud-dowla was taken by one of the •Nabob’s 
Jemadars and suffered to escape for a bribe of 30,000 gold Mohars. As 
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but also so very confused and perplexed as to fail to apprehend the 
worst, for he expected till, as t!hc third letter shows, some sort of 
reconciliation between the victor and the vanquished. He must, 
however, have been soon disillusioned and regretted why he did not 
hasten to the rescue of the unfortunate Nawab even without express 
orders to that effect.®^* 

Let us hear from Mir Hasan, the great Urdu poet and 
biographer of the poets of the iStfi century, how the Naib of Patna 
received the “awful news of the Nawab^s tragic end. He writes 
that when the news of the martyrdom of Siraj-ud-dowla was noised 
abroad in the city, Raja Ramnarain composed off-hand the follow- 
ing verse in Urdu*“ (Rekhta), which he continued to repeat and 
weep while he was making enquiries from the messenger of the 
important news: — 

''Ghezalan turn to waqif ho, kaho Majnoom he marne ki 
Divana mofgaya akhir ko virane fa keya gHzri.** 

“Oh Gazelles! You being in the know can tell us all about 
Majnun’s death. The distracted one is dead at last; but how has 
the deserted, desolate region fared 

all his treasures have been taken from him, I don’t think he can do 
much harm. Ram Narain, the ' Nabob of Patna, is confirmed and will scarcely 
resque (risk) his place for a man who has not wherewith to bribe him.” The 
best comment on this view of the noble Colonel is furnished by his own letters 
to Col. Coote, dated, 1st. of Aug. ordering him to seize and “demolish” Raja Ram 
Narain, and anodier which he wrote to Mir )afar on lath of Aug. protesting 
against the latter’s sudden change of attitude — towards the Patna Naib suggest- 
ing: — “Ram Narain’s conduct must nevertheless deserve your resentmenL*' 
a23 The Raja ought to have taken the 6nt opportuni^ to hasten to the 
aid of his master. We shall see that he failed to summon sufiideht courage in 
response, to the appeal for retaliation by other devoted chieftains of Bihar even 
after he had heard the wont. '^Slowness of motion which is now-a-days the 
fashion” is the pertinent remark of Gholam Hussain. 

224 Tazkira-i~Mtr Hasan published by Aur^gabad Press, p. 172. 

225 Modem Hindustani was called by various* names, including Rekhta. It 
is interesting to find Raja Ram Narain quoting freely from the Urdu poem of a 
contemporary in one of his letters. Sec Dastur, p. 91a. 
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The very pathetic tone cf the extempore verse indicates the 
genuine grief of its author. It is difficult, therefore, to take very 
seriously the hint found in certain contemporary works that Raja 
Ram Narain made some conscious contributions to the pathetic cala- 
mity that overtook the beloved of his two benefactors. But let us 
examine the position by going back a little to the ground already 
covered. We know from certain records in Hill’s BengaR^'" and 
also indirectly from Seyar^^^ that the English, seeing that the con- 
tinued sojourn of M. Law at Qasimbazar was a great obstacle to the 
success of the project which they had formed against the Nawab. 
as “he with his force of 150 Europeans and 100 disciplined sepoys 
was able, if he joined the Moors, to cause the failure of their enter- 
prises, forced the Nawab to send them out of this territory.” When 
the weak and vacillating Nawab made the mistake of his life on the 
13th of ApriP“” by compelling M. Law to leave for Azimabad 
(Patna), assuring him, in reply to the words of warning against the 
English and the English party that ‘‘if anything new should happen 
he would send for him again,” the celebrated French adventurer 
uttered the prophetic words: — “Send for me again! Rest assured, 
my Lord Nawab, that this is the last time wc snail see each other. 
Remember my words: we shall never meet again. It is nearly im- 
possible. M. Law left Murshidabad on the i6th of April, and 
moved on leisurely till he arrived at Bhagalpore on the 2nd of May, 
and at Patna on the 3rd of June. There, as he himself writes, 
the French were received with every appearance of friendship by 
Ram Narain, Governor of the Province, and given very agreeable 
sites to build their barracks. We shall leave out what we read in 
Law’s Memoirs above “the succession of contradictory^^' orders” and 
its cause, about “the English boats in which instead of the merchan- 
dise there were munitions of all kinds, all well hidden under sacks 

227 S.M., 636. 228 Hill, III, 203-206. 

230 Hill, III, 209. 231 Ibid, 


226 Hill’s Bengal, 111 , 237; 
229 S.M., 636. 
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of pepper and other seeds, about “the extravagant demands on 
the Nawab,“, “the duplicity of the Seths”®'** and the disband- 
ment®*® of the army which had been encamped at Plassey by the 
Nawab.“ ’ More relevant and important for our subject arc the 
letters that Law received, one at Monghyr, “ordering®** him to 
Patna” and “allowing him to draw some 20,000 rupees on 
Rajmahal and Bhagalpore and the other, dated loth June, whi^i he 
received five days later, on the 19th and which ordered him to 
remain at Patna and not to be disquieted in any way.” This letter, 
Hill says, was suspected to be* a forgery. Let us know what Law 
himself writes on this occasion®*^: — “I complained of this delay in 
the strongest terms to Ram Narain who received the packet from the 
Nawab but it was quite useless. The Nawab was betrayed by 
those whom he thought most attached to him; the Foujdar of 
Rajmahal (Mir Daud Khan, a brother of the notorious Mir Jafat) 
used to stop all his Pattamamas (letter carriers) and detain them 
as long as he thought fit.” \ 4 3 

Apparently we get here a very strong indictment of the Patna 
Naib, specially when we couple it with the remarks of the authors 
of Tartkh-i-Mozaffari and of Seyar about Raja Ran\ Narain’s 
responsibility for delaying the march of M. Law towards 
Murshidabad. According to Ghulam Hussain “on the first move- 
ment of the English (from Calcutta) and his own advance towards 
Plassey the Nawab had written a pressing letter to M. Law requir- 
ing him to come to him immediately, without losing a moment.”®** 
Law*s observations are much more interesting and important: — 
“the Nawab®** had the stupidity to confide in his most impla- 
cable enemies. At the time he wrote me letters after letters to come 
down as quickly as possible; the bearers, he said, were angels. But 
these angels were traitors who t!ravcllcd as slowly as they could 

232 Hill, III, 207^208. 233 Ibid . 234 Ibid ., 210. 

235 S . M ., 639>4o. 236 Hill, III, 212. 
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The first who surced on the 12th did not reach me till the 22nd, 
and the other on the 24th. We were already on the way.*’ In 
fact, “on the 20th upon certain rumours which were current in 
Pattla that the English were preparing to march upon Murshidabad, 
M. Law had written to M. Sinfray his opinion as to what he should 
do. On the 22nd he replied to the Nawab and requested him to 
wait for him, as he feared he would engage the enemy at an unsuit- 
able*^' time. Now there is no mention here about “an order upon 
the treasury of Raja Ramnarain for the expenses of M. Law, as 
we get in Seyar^ though M. Law writes elsewhere about an order 

given him on the 7th of April to go to a Jagir named Phulbari 

in the neighbourhood of Patna where he should be provided with 
what he needed.*'^'* Most probably the author of the Seyar and 
Tartkh-i-Mozaffari refer to this when they write that “the Raja 
took up so much time in disbursing and providing the allotted 
amount that when M. Law and Mohammad Ali, a military com- 
mander of Azimabad, arrived in their boats at Rajmahal, they heard 
Sirajuddowla’s arrest and turned back towards Patna.” M. A. 
Ansari goes so far as to suggest that “Raja Ram Narain, seeing the 
sun of Siraj s fortunes on the wane, deliberately neglected payment 
of the authorized money and gave it to M. Law after it was too 
late.”*^^ 

The condemnation is clear. But we must not lose sight, of 
certain very important circumstances : — (i) We get authentic 
proofs in the letters of the Dastur about Raja Ram Narain’s absence 
from Patna for about 4 months, till the end of the fatal month of 
June, 1757. The 4 letters sent frorn Mai country have already 
been considered. There arc two more*^* such letters in the collec- 
tion, both addressed to Rai Saheb, “better rfian my own life” (i.c. 
Dhiraj Narain) and dated respectively March. 1757, and Tuesday, 

237 Hill, III, 212. 238 SM .. 640; TM ,, 336. 239 Hill, III, 202. 

240 T . M ., 336; S . M ., 640. 241 Dastur, 26b, 27a, 36a, b, 37a, b, 38a. 
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the 29th of Ramzan i.e. 17th of June 1757* The speaks of 

the “information received through harkaras about the return of the 
English from Hugli to Calcutta*’ and of “the friendly letter received 
by the Nawab from Moosi Bhoosey (Mons. Bussy), the Erench 
General, from the environs of Cuttack for which the cossids were 
rewarded with Rs. 100,’* and which “gave peace of mind to His 
Excellency.” The second*^^ contains these important lines: — 

“No news received from Kamgar nor any from Sunder Singh 

Raja Pahalwan Singh is desirous of taking leave with his troops. 
I, the poor man, do not consider the matter very pressing but am 
compelled by the order of Huzur (Nawab) to keep them attached 
till the western disturbances (are over),^^^ Dhoosi Ram also ^ants 

to take his departure the sending of Murshidabad force has. 

been pur Raham Khah has also received a Parwana, siim- 

242 Hughli was plundered and retaken on January loth or nth and on the 19th 
the British embarked and returned to Calcutta (Hill, I, cxli). Nawab’s letter to 
M. Bussy, dated February and March, are quoted in Hills Records ( 11 , 264, 313, 
314, 355 etc.) 

243 Ibid., 286'329b. 

244 Dhusi Ram, an officer in the service of Raja Raui Narain, played a very 
prominent part in the battles that wen fought against the Shahzada on the occa> 
sion of the latter’s' invasion of Bihar. He is particularly mentioned in connec- 
tion with a detachment of Meeran’s army which prevented - Ali Bux Khan, 
Zamindar of S'arkar Saran and the Bhojpura Rajputs from creating a divenion in 
favour of Shah Alam in 1760. He was recommended for the title of a 
“Raja" by Raja Ram Narain and is said to have got it at the hands of Mir Jaiar. 
Besides the frequent mention of his name in the Dastur, we find him occasionally 
noticed in Seyar, I brat Nama, Shah Alam Nama of Munna Lai etc. 

245 Raham Khan, described in Seyar, as a good Jemadar of Aliwardi had not 
only refused to join the defection of Mustafa Khan but fought valiantly against 
his fellow Afghan in the battle of Jagdishpore in 1745 and was consequently left 
by Aliwardi at Patna to help his nephew, Zainuddin Haibat Jang, against his 
enemies {S.M., 542-543). His fidelity was again tested during the trying times 
of three* month’s sway of the Afghan over Bihar. He fought shoulder to 
shoulder with other veterans of Aliwardi as a result of which the murder of 
Zainuddin was avenged in 1748. He figured prominendy, again, on the occasion 
of the. Shahzada’s invasion of Bihar. Though an officer in the army of Raja 
Ram Narain, his sympathies really lay on the side of the fugitive Ptihee- 
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moning him and he is, therefore, anxious for leave but the poor 
man is not letting him go till he gets news of the west.” We 
know from certain other sources also about the Nawab*s anxiety on 
account of the movement of the Abdali and the Wazir, Watts 
Memoirs of the Revolution of Bengal (p. 67) tells us of the threaten- 
ed invasion of the Abdali and the trouble occasioned by the Raja 
of Moy (Kamgar). Orme and Broome also inform us that Raja 
Ram Narain wrote to Colonel Coote about his having been away 
from Patna for some time, being engaged in an expedition against 
the petty Rajas of Moy and Sader, whose districts lay at a distance 
of 30 miles south east of Patna when M. Law returned from Raj- 
mahal and escaped towards the Oudh frontier,^^® (11) True, M. 
Law definitely mentions the Rajah by his name, on two occasions, 
on the 3rd of June and on the 19th of June 1757- Probably it 
was the Rajah’s brother, Rai Dhiraj Narain, who was in charge of 
Patna whom the French met and mistook for the permanent Naib. 
If not we shall have to presume occasionally flying visits of Raja 
Ram Narain to Patna during the course of his four month s stay in 
the Gaya district, (iii) The first cordial reception of M. Law on 
the 3rd June and the secret help rendered to him in his retrograde 
march subsequent to Plasscy shows the attitude of the Naib 
towards the supporters of the Nawab. (iv) There is no mention of 
the delay in money payments on the part of Raja Ram Narain in 
Law’s Memoirs and the immediate reference to Daud Khan, a 
brother of Mir Jafar, shows that it was probably he to whom the 
remark of Law applied, (v) The charge against Raja Ram Narain 

Imperial, and he is even said to have joined Qadirdad Khan in aiming upon 
Miran. He appears to have been one of the Afghan colonists of Tirhut 
(Darbhanga, for in the Dastur where he makes his appearance frequently, he has 
been described as the Risaladar and Rais of Darbhanga, (323a). 

,46 Broome, 171, 

24^ Law in Hill’s Three Frenchmen in Bengal, p. no. See also Ormc, Broome 
and ive’s Voyages. 
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loses much of its force when we have reasons Co believe that during 
his absence, the brother could not possibly cope with the situation, 
that nothing certain was known about the gravity of the situation 
at Murshidabad, and above all Ghulam Hussain himself makes the 
extenuating remark about “the slowness^^* which is now-a-days the 
fashion or etiquette with the people of Hindusthan/* 

We don’t claim that Ram Narain or his brother was 
a paragon of promptness, specially in respect of money 
payments, but we have reasons to repudiate the hints about 
any deliberate intention on the former’s part to injure the 
interests of the Nawab. Lastly, Orme’s^^® observation about 
the failure of M. Law to effect a junction with the de- 
feated and fugitive Nawab has also to be taken into considera- 
tion: — “The French, with M. Law, advanced from Boglipore, 
(Bhagalpore) as soon as they received the last summons of Sirajud- 
dowla, but so late that the) had not passed Takrigali (Sakrigally), 
when they heard some confused reports of the battle of Plassey, 
on which M. Law halted, waiting for more definite information. 
Had he immediately proceeded 20 miles farther he would, the next 
day, have met and saved Sirajuddowla and an order of events very 
different from those which we have to relate, would in all probabi- 
lity have ensued. After two days at Takrigally, M. Law received 
intelligence that he was taken; on which he immediately marched 
back to Bihar intending to offer his services to Ram Narain, the 
Vice-Nabob of the province,” “Nature also conspired against 
Siraj’’ for, we are told that M. Law, “hurrying as fast as he could, 
was delayed by wind and storm and consequently failed to 
rescue the Nawab. 

Now to sum up the situation, we may regret the unfortunate 
delay in providing M. Law with the necessary expenses of the 

248 SM., 640 249 Ormc, II, 185. 250 Hill, I, cevii. 
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journey which, if a fact, may not have been primarily due to Raja 
Ram Narain, nor owing to any deliberate design, but to a “want of 
punctuality,**^ a misfortune frequently experienced in Hindusthan*’ 
and, therefore, we are justified in repudiating the ilI<oncealed accu- 
sation, that the Naib of Patna was guilty of an act of veiled hosti- 
lity towards and criminal neglect of duty by, the young Nawab. We 
have read very carefully the extracts from the observations of M. Law 
and F. Noble (who quotes Gilonel*** Scott’s View of Bengal in 
175^), but we are unable to iigree with the wrong interpretations of 
Mr. Hill*” that “the Hindu Zamindars of Bihar would have replaced 
Siraj-ud-dowla by a Hindu ruler if it had not been for the influence 
of the Seths.*' True, “the partisans of the British were almost all 
Hindus**^ or proteges of Hindus,** and there was also a community 
of interests through trade and commerce between the Hindus and 
the English as a result of which “in Bengal, the Jentoo Rajas 
(Hindu Rajas) and inhabitants were much disaffected to the Moor 
(Mussulman) Government, and secretly wished for a change.’’*** 
But we must remember that conditions in Bihar were not quite on 
all fours with those in Bengal. Moreover, the remark of M. Law, 
that but for the Seths “it was probable that after the Revolution in 
which Sirajuddowla was die victim, they (Hindu Rajas) would have 
risen together to establish a Hindu Government,*** from which the 
English would not have obtained all the advantages they did from 
the Mussalmans” can only be applied to the post-Plassey events which 
may have had such repercussions in Bihar. We know that Sirajud- 
dowla had been saved from his discontented officers and the arch- 
conspirators of the future by the opportune approach of Raja Ram 
Narain and other Hindu Rajas of Bihar. Wc have shown that the 
latter were held up in their province by the orders of tiie Nawab 
himself so as co keep Kamgar under control and remain prepared 

251 S.M., 639. 252 Hill, I, xxii; III, 328. 253 Hill, I, xxiii. 
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for any hostile move from the west. It has been conclusively proved 
that. the Bengal conspirators considered Raja Ram Naraln to be “too 
faithfully*^^ attached to his master to be taken into their confidenc- 
es.” Even after the death of Siraj, this Hindu Raja is said to have 
been meditating a junction with the Subah of Oudh*®* (a Mahom- 
madan ruler). Lastly, the relation between the Naib and the 
Nawab is also quite evident from the final action of the latter. 
In the night of 7th ShawaP** (25th June) he fled to Bhagwan Gola 
whence he proceeded towards Azimabad whose ruler was the last, 
and probably the best, refuge of his hopes. Let us see what Mr. 
Orme says about this affairs. “It was his intention to escape to M. 
Law and with him, to Patna, the Governor of which province, was a 
faithful adherent^*^*^ to his family.” Unfortunately fate had ordain- 
ed otherwise, and poor Siraj was betrayed and caught on the ist 
of July, near Rajmahal, and shortly afterwards (night of 3rd July) 
done Co death by the orders of the inhuman Meeran before he had 
completed his ablution and offered his last prayer^**^ to the Almighty. 
We have already seen how the news was received by Raja Ram 
Narain. As to what he did afterwards, the extent to which he recon- 
ciled himself to the accomplished facts, and the manner in which 
he was wooed or awed by the English and their protege, these will 
appear from what we reserve for a subsequent occasion. 

S. H. Askari 
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Inscriptional Evidences Relating to the Development 
of Classical Sanskrit* 

The most favourite theory with the nineteenth century 
Sanskritists was of Maxmiiller that the golden age of Classical Sanskrit 
literature jvsls the sixth century A.D., when flourished king 
Vikramaditya of Ujjain and his “nine gems” including Kalidasa. 
This sixth century Vikramaditya was found in king Yasodharman 
of the Mandasor inscription. The unsoundness of the theory was 
afterwards shown by Biihler who examined a number of inscriptions 
including the Nasik Prakrit record (c. 150 A.D.) of Gautami 
Balasri, the Junagadh Sanskrit record (150 A.D.) of Rudradaman, 
and many inscriptions of the Gupta period, and proved the flourish- 
ing state of Classical prose and poetry, both in Sanskrit and Prakrit, 
at the courts of Indian princes as early as the second century A.D. 
It was also shown that Ya&)dharman was neither a Vikramaditya, 
nor a ^akari, nor even had he his capital at Ujjain, and that the so- 
called “nine gems” were not known to have lived in the same cen- 
tury. Other theories ascribing later date to Kalidasa, the best Classi- 
cal Sanskrit writer, were proved to be untenable by the discovery 
of the Aihole inscription of Pulakesin II, dated Saka 
A.D. This record mentions the names of Kalidasa and Bharavi as al- 
ready very famous. 1 he introductory verses of the Harsacarita also 
mention several authors including Kalidasa, who flourished before 
Bana, court-poet of king Harsavardhana (606-47 A.D.). It is 
now generally believed that Vikramaditya Sakari of the legends is 
the Gupta king Candragupta il (<r. 375-414 A.D.) and that, of the 
nine gems,” at least Kalidasa lived in the 4th-5th centuries A.D. 

Now, however, we have got to look at the question from a 
different point of view. I have recently noticed attempts to ascribe 

• Kead at the Indian History Congress (1938), Allahabad. 
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the thirteen Trivandrum phys to the time of Gandragupta Maurya, 
i.e.; to the 4th century B.C., and the authorship of the Mrccha- 
katika to Simuka, founder of the Satavahana family, who is gene- 
rally placed in the 2nd, but sometimes also in the first, century B.C. 
We have now to see if there is any evidence of the existence of a 
developed kavya style and of the popularity of classical metres and 
of Sarnskrta (or the refined, reformed speech) in centuries before 
Christ. 

The first question relates to the development and popu- 
larisation of Classical Sanskrit. It evidently owes its development 
to the endeavours of early grammarians like Sakatayana, Sakalya, 
Panini, Katyayana, Patafijali, Sarvavarman and others. The most 
important and the earliest extant Classical Sanskrit grammar is that 
of Panini who however seems to have been preceded by a number of 
writers on the subject. But Panini’s date is disputed, though he 
should be placed earlier than the 3rd century B.C. It is generally 
believed that Sarnskrta is the refined form of the popular speech of 
Madhyadesa which originally signified the upper valleys of the Ganges 
and the Jumna. But Panini is traditionally connected with Salatura 
in Gandhara in the north-western part of India. Katyayana is placed 
between Panini and Patanjali who again is taken as a contem- 
porary of the Suhga king Pusyamitra (c. 185-49 B.C.) on the 
strength of the Mahabhasya passages like 1 But there 

is reason to believe that these arc 5^5Ws, “stock instances,” 

and that they do not prove Patanjali's contemporaneity with the 
Suhga king. But he should possibly be placed not later than the 
first century A.D.^ According to tradition, Patanjali was a native 
of Gonarda which was situated between Ujjain and Vidisa 

I Cf. a tradition recorded in Kalhana's Rajatarahgini, I, verses 168, 174, 176. 
The study of the Mahabhasya which was rare at that time” became reorganised at 
the tim*, of king Abhimanyu (I, verse 176) who ruled after Huska (=Huviska), 
Juska (=Vajheska, Vasiska) and Kaniska (II ?). 
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(Besnagar). Sarvavarman lived at the court of a Silivahana or Sata- 
vahana king, possibly of Pratisthana (Paithan in Aurangabad Dist.), 
and appears to have lived not later than the beginning of the 3rd 
century A.D. It must be noticed here that according to scholars, 
Sanskrit was not a spoken language at the time of Panini and that 
even among the cultured classes it was not in colloquial usage, but* 
was confined to the grammatical schools (Ind, Ant., IV, p. 281). 

Now, inspite of the efforts of grammarians, it is clear from the 
evidence of epigraphy that Sanskrit was not popular as late as the 
1st and 2nd centuries A.D. Almost all records, whether of kings 
or of private persons, belonging to a period prior to the first century 
A.D. are written in Prakrit. In Western India, Prakrit began to be 
ousted by Sanskrit from the field of epigraphy about the 2nd century 
A.D., but in Southern India it lingered on upto the first half of the 
4th century A.D. Inscriptions also suggest that the cradle of Sans- 
krit was possibly the north-western part of India, the land of Panini, 
whence its influence seems to have spread eastwards and southwards. 
The inscriptional Prakrit generally avoids the use of conjuncts; but 
they are in general use in those Prakrit records which are linguisti- 
cally and chronologically nearer the Sanskrit records. It is how- 
ever very interesting to note that the Girnar (Kathiawar), 
Shahbazgarhi (Peshawar Dist.) and Mansehra (Hazara Dist.) 
versions of Asoka^s Rock Edicts — especially the last two — exhibit a 
tendency to use conjuncts. The language of these versions is 
definitely nearer Sanskrit in comparison with that of the other ver- 
sions of Asoka's Rock Edicts. In place of the passage fiiRT 
of the Kalsi, Dhauli and Jaugada versions, we have 
^ (Girnar), (Shahbazgarhi) 

and fsrw (Mansehra), and in place of ^ lit, we 

have ^ (Shahbazgarhi) andftrt ^ (Mansehra).* And it 

2 The Shahbazgarhi and Mansehra versions arc written in Kharos^i script 
which does not use long a, etc. 
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is interesting that Sanskrit was first used in the records of kings who 
ruled in the country with Kathiawar in the south and Ayodhya in 
the east.^ It was popularised in Northern India by foreigners like 
the Scythians who came through north-western India, the land of 
Panini. Inscriptions like those of the Scythian chiefs, which are 
written in mixed Sanskrit and Prakrit, prove to be a landmark in 
the popularisation of Sanskrit in Northern India. Now, these facts 
possibly go to show that, unless we have proofs of a very positive 
character, no Classical Sanskrit kavya — especially drsya-klvya 
which is meant for the enjoyment of the public — can be safely given 
a date prior to the birth of Christ. 

Now we may take up the question of the development of 
Classical poetry. Not to speak of a developed kavya style, even 
figurative expressions and long compounds i.e., 

which is the very life of Classical prose) are conspicuous by their 
absence in early epigraphic records. Of the early records, the Nana- 
ghat inscription of Naganika, which is evidently a prasasti of her 

dead husband, gives an only instance of figurative expression in the 

passage 'TW-#!?:.* Epigraphy therefore docs 

not support any hypothesis that a developed kavya literature existed 
in the pre-Christian centuries. 

A consideration of the question of the development and popu- 
larity of classical metres also tells the same story. Classical metres like 

3 The Ayodhya Sanskrit record of Dhana[deva], with constant use of serif 

and angular forms of letters like etc., cannot be earlier than the ist 

century A.D. 

4 The Hathigumpha prasasti of Kharavela exhibits diction 

is sonorous and rythmical. But the angular forms of letters like etc., 

which are occasionally found in this record, prove that this inscription is later 
probably than the Nanaghat inscription of Naganika and certainly than the Besnagar 
inscription of the 14th year of Bhagabhadra. I am inclined to place the Hathi- 
gumphn inscription about the beginning of the ist century A.D. 
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SfftTcTTTO, and are no doubt found in the 

of Patanjali. But, as we have already remarked, it is not 
at all certain that Patanjali lived in the 2nd century B.C. and not 
more than a century later. The Junagadh record of Rudradaman 
possibly refers to the king’s efficiency in composing gadya and 
padya kavyas. But, in inscriptions, classical metres arc seen to be 
used only about the period of the Guptas. These facts appear to 
prove that such metres were at least not popualr before the birth of 
Christ. 

The above facts have led me to believe that no Sanskrit work in 
a developed kavya style can be much earlier than the 2nd century 
A.D. But the date of the drama or drsya-kavya can be considered 
from another point of view. The determining factor in this case 
may be* the language and style of the Prakrit inscriptions, which 
should be compared with the language and style of the Prakrit por- 
tions of a drama. Like royal edicts, dramas were no doubt meant 
to be intelligible to the public. At least the Prakrits used in dramas 
are theoretically in imitation of popular speech. A comparison of 
the Prakrit portions (with their ) of the extant Sanskrit 

dramas with the Prakrit records shows that none of the latter can be 
earlier than the ist or 2nd century A.D., because before that period 
was almost unknown in Indian epigraphy. Any attempt 
of identifying the author of thv, Mrcchakatika with the founder of 
the Satavahana family would appear impossible, if only we compare 
the Prakrit portions of this drama with the language of the Nana- 
ghat Inscription of Naganika. It would appear even absurd, if we 
remember the traditions regarding the ignorance of Sanskrit ascribed 
to the Satavahana, patron of Sarvavarman, who could not distinguish 
between m = ddaka (no water) and modaka (sweets), the Satavahana 
of Kuntala who, according to the Kavyamtmarnsa ordered exclusive 
use of Prakrit in his harem, and the Satavahana king Hala credited 
with the authorship of the Gathasaptasatl, The above facts together 
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with the evidence of the inscriptions of the family, which are all 
written in Prakrit, appear to prove that the Satavahanas of 
the Deccan hardly patronised Sanskrit literature. At least, in 
these circumstances, a theory ascribing the authorship of the 
Mrcchakatika to Simuka must be rejected, unless it is supported by 
evidence of la very definite character/ 

Similarly, a comparison of the style of the thirteen Trivandrum 
plays’* with that of the inscriptions of Asoka proves the absurd 
nature of the theory assigning the plays to the 4th century B.C/ 
The theory however is based on a supposed similarity between some 
passages of the plays and some passages of the Arthasastra, ascribed 
to Kautilya who is said to have lived in the 4th century 
R.C. at the court of Candragupta Maurya, But whatever be the 
age of Kautilya, the present vday Arthasastra is undoubtedly a later 
work. The Arthasastra, II, vi, refers to the system of specifying 

5 The Mrcchakatika (Act IX) which represents the judge ^ 

court of law as accompanied by 5 rcsAin and Kayastha can hardly be a pre^Gupta 
work. The earliest mention of sresthin and kayastha as officials or semi-officials are 
in records of the Gupta period. See Raychaudhuri, Political History, 4th ed^, 

p. 473n. 

6 Whatever be the date of Bhasa,, the Trivandrum plays may be placed in 
the Gupta period on the strength of the celebrated verse; 

The verse appears to refer to a king of Northern India whose kingdom lay between 
the Himalayas and the Vindhyas, and between the Arabian Sea and the Bay of 
Bengal. Prof. Raychaudhuri may be right in identifying this Rajasimha with 
Candragupta 11 (op. cit., p, 442 n). If Bhasa was the author of these plays, he 
was possibly an older contemporary of Kalidasa. 

7 Cf., e.g., the and the artificial style in the following passages of 

given in the mouth of a maid-servant, 

?rP!i^gfT(A« 

^ (A« iii); etc. 
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dates in terms of (regnal year), (month), ^ (bright 

or dark fortnight) and Inscriptions prove that this 

system was becoming popular only about the beginning 
of the 2nd century A.D. The system of dating known to A^ka 
in the third century B.C. is found in such passage of his Edicts as 

I The Besnagar pillar inscription of the 
2nd century B. C. is dated WWXH 

This system simply refers to the regnal year. A little later system re- 
fers to the regnal year, ^ of the season (originally three, but 
later four in a year), and day. In South India this system lingered 
longer. Cf. 

(Liiders, List, Nos. 922, 1202, 1196). Mention of 
the month in a date is found in no very early records. The 
system popular in North-Western India at the time of the Kusanas 
was to refer generally to months of the Yavana Calendar and also 
to Indian months, and to days without reference e.g., 

or Mm 

or etc. It is interesting to note 

that dates of records belonging to the Kusana period and found in 
the Mathura region show a compromise between the Indian custom 
of referring to season and paksa and the Yavana custom of referring 
to'month; e.g., ^ ^ v (Liiders, No. 20). The reference to 

• the 20th day proves that ^ v signifies the 4th month of 
and not its 4th Compare also ^ 

^ ^ or ^etc. (Liiders, Nos. 22, 

32). The system which possibly owed its origin to Yavana custom 

8 See Ind. Cult., IV, pp. 441-42. 

9 TVic number of the fortnight shows that the year was divided into three 

seasons and of eight paksas each. 5arat was afterwards added to 

the list of seasons. Cf. the following example. 
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appears to have been followed about the 2nd century A.D. by 
another system of dating which referred both to the^T^t and e.g. 
qrjfTH (Liiders, No. 1133), or ^ 

etc. It should be noted that, like Sanskrit, this 
system of dating was also popularised by foreigners who came 
through North-Western India, and that Kautilya, like Panini, 
is traditionally connected with a place (Taxila) in the north- 
western part of India. Kautilya may have been the teacher of an 
Arthnsastra school and the author of the original Arthashtra, 
which, in that case, was very likely composed in the form 
of a Dharmasastra work, but some portions of the work and its form, 
as wc have it to-day, are surely not much earlier than the 2nd 
century A.D. 

I am inclined to think that the earliest known writer of Classi- 
cal kavya (including drsya-kavyd^ is Asvaghosa who, curiously 
enough, is traditionally known to have lived at the court of the 
Kusana king Kaniska at Purusapura (Peshawar). He is thus not 
only connected with North-Western India, the cradle of Sanskrit, 
but also with the foreigners who favoured Sanskrit. Asvaghosa’s 
date is determined by that of Kaniska who is supposed to have ruled 
in the last quarter of the first, or the first half of the second, century 
A.D. There is no proof that Classical Sanskrit was popular in other 
parts of India in the age of Asvaghosa. It is however not impos- 
sible that his was not the first attempt to write Classical kavyas, and 


10 The popular epic literature seems to have been originally in Prakrit; cf. the 
Jataka literature, especially the which gives an early version of 

the Ramayaria. The Ramayana (a saga not belonging to north-western India) is 
believed to have been sung by bards before public gatherings; it could not there- 
fore have been written originally in Sanskrit which was not understood by ordinary 
people. The same appears to have been the case wilh the Mahabharata, a saga of 
the Kuni-Pahcala area. The Sanskrit versions of such popular works as the 
Ramayana and the Mahabharata may have been prepared at the time of the later 
Kusanas and the Guptas. 
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that, in North-Western India, there may have existed some works 
in Classical Sanskrit even before his time. But the history of the 
beginning of Classical literature is utterly obscure, though it niay be 
conjccturally placed about a century earlier than the time of Asva- 
ghosa. Thes^rical performances, however, seem to haye existed long 
before our first known dramatist’s time; but they were probably 
like the 1 8th- 19th century Bengali yatra (half-written and half- 
unwritten plays) and the Bengali bhasan yatra and gapr gan (un- 
written plays) of the present day. The age of Sanskrit dramas must 
have been preceded by centuries of unwritten plays, and possibly also 
an age of popular, unartificial Prakrit drapias which are now lost. 


Dines Chandra Sircar 



Malik Sultan Shah Lodi 

The name o£ Sultan Shah, the paternal * uncle of Bahlul Lodi 
the first Pathan Sultan of India has yet to be vindicated, and is, I 
am afraid, unknown to many students of history. He is one of the 
many adventurers who rose into prominence during the decline of 
the Delhi Sultanate from the time of the later Tughlaqs to the 
advent of the Lodis. Even more than that. It was he who laid 
the real foundation of the first dynasty of the Afghan rulers in 
India. 

The regions clustering round the Sulaiman mountains had for 
a long time been the national home of the Afghans. There the 
people whether Afghani or Balochis arc even to this day mostly 
pastoral, moving to the plains during winter and to the hills in the 
summer. During their sojourn in the plains they move far and 
wide either for employment or as traders. The Afghans are the 
most enterprising of all peoples in that part of the country. To 
this day they periodically move to India and even to Chinese 
Turkestan for trade ventures. During the last quarter of rfie 14th 
century from Balot,' a place in Balochistan one Malik Bahram 
Lodr who beolnged to the Sahu-khel tribe of the Gilzai Afghans 
used to come to Multan to trade in the company of his brothers and 
kinsmen. The trade did not prosper and following a quarrel with 
his brothers,^ a phenomenon which is only one of the many causes of 
the migrations of pastoral tribes, Malik Bahram Lodi came over to 
Multan, gave up trade and accepted service as a mercenary soldier 

1 Balot (Am. Jarrctt 11 , p, 308) is perhaps . Bclipat below Sibi town in 
Balochistan. Beldt which is the same as Balot is placed, by Abul Fazl (Ain.^ 11 , p. 325, 
Jarrctt) in the Biruni (beyond) Panj-nad Sarkar, Punj-nad being the river formed by 
the united waters of the Sutlej, Beas, Ravi, Chenab and Jhelum, 44 miles in length 
upto the junction with the Indus. Vide Imp. Gaz., vol. XIX, p. 398. 

2 Ferishta, Muslim University Ms. ,, 

LIBRARY 
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under Malik Mardan Daulat Khan governor of Multan and one of 
the chief nobles of Sultan Firoz Shah Tughlaq.® Malik Mardan 
Daulat was succeeded by his son Malik Shaikh as the governor of 
Multan and on the latter’s death which happened soon after, by 
Malik Sulaiman the adopted son of Malik Mard^/ On Malik 
Sulaiman’s death, his son Khizr Khan the subsequent founder of 
the Syad dynasty was niade the governor of Multan by Sultan 
Firoz Shah Tughlaq.'^ After Malik Bahram’s death all his five sons 
— Malik Sultan Shah, Malik Kala, Malik Fir 5 z, Malik Mohammad 
and Malik Khwaja settled in Mutan. Malik Sultan Shah Lodi 
enlisted himself in the service of Khizr Khan‘s and was given a com- 
mission as the chief of a band of Afghans/ 

In the period of chaos and confusion that followed from the 
year 797 H. (1394 A.D.) when there were two rival Sultans — 
Mahmiid Shah bin Mohamniad b Firoz at Delhi and Nasrat Shah 
bin Path Khan b Firoz at Firozabad and the nobles had espoused the 
cause of the one or the other, Multan became practically indepen- 
dent under Khizr Khan, Sarang Khan, the brother of Mallu Iqbal 
Khan the Turk, who held the governorship of Dipalpur^ and Lahore 
on behalf of Mahmud Shah and ejected Khizr Khan from Multan 
after a contested encounter in 798 H. (1395 A.D.). Sultan Shah Lodi 


3 Ferislita, Muslim University Ms. 4 Ibid. 

5 Taba(jat-i-Akbat, ASB., Text, vol. I, p. 265. 

6 Icrishta, M.U. Ms. Ain-i-Akbart, jarrett, vol. II, p. 308. Sujjan Rai 
KhUliisatfit TaLuankh, M.U. Ms. 

7 Rai Bindraban, Lubbiit-Tawarikh, M.U. Ms., 74; Giilshan-i-Hind, M.U. 
Ms. (of an utiknown authorship). 

8 Dipalpur — a Tahsil of Montgomery District, the Punjab, situated between 
30" 9' and 30” 56' N. and 75” 25' and 74® 8' E. The whole of the Tahsil lies in 
the low lands between the central plateau of the Bari Doab and the Sutlej. Its head- 
quarters is the village of Dipalpur situated in 30® 40' N. and 73® 32' E. /mp. Gaz., 
pp. 358-9. 

9 Tahaqaui-Akhart, ASB., vol. 1 , pp. 253, 265. Muntakhabut Tawarikh. 
Badauni, vol. ASB., Text, p. 267. 
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seems to have suffered a temporary disgrace along with his chief. 
When Timur invaded India, Khizr Khan joined him and assisted him 
in capturing Lahore from Shaikha Khokhar.^® At the time of 
Timur’s return from India Khizr Khan was bestowed the governor- 
ship of Multan and Dipalpur by Timur” in 8oi H. (1398 A.D.). 

This involved the restoration of Sultan Shah once more. 

Immediately after Timur’s departure from India, Iqbal Mallu 
Khan who had fled to Baran,^^ during Timur’s occupation of Delhi, 
drove Nasrat Shah who occupied the vacant throne of Delhi. Iqbal 
Khan remained the real ruler of Delhi even after Mahmud Shah 
Tughlacj’s return from Gujrat in 8oq H. (1401 A.D.). After cam- 
piaigning against Gwalior, Etawah,' * and Saniiina ” on behalf of the 
puppet Sultan, Iqbal Khan turned towards Multan. On the bank 

of the Indus near Ajodhan," Khizr Khan offered him battle on 

19th Jamadi I, 808 (12th Nov. 1405). Sultan Shah Lodi fought in 
the battle from the side of Khizr Khan and “aided by good luck ” 

10 The Khokhais, the Gakkhars and the Kakars arc different tribes. The 
Khokliars are of iiuligenoiis origin and belong to the race of foreign invaders who 
entered Intlia before the Mahoniedans, They dwell on both sides of the )heliim, 
horn Mianwalli town to Jhang border and chiefly in the Shahpiir district, Punjab. 
Ihe Ciakkhars claim descent from the rulers of Persia anti are one of the invading 
races of India. They occupy part of the Rawalpindi, Attock and Jhelum District.s 
in the Punjab; Hazara District in N.W.-F.P. and Jammu territories west of the 
Chenab, The Kakars are Afghans and inhabit northern Balochistan. All arc 
Mahomedans except the Khokhars who are split up into Muslim, Rajput anil Jat 
sections. (Vide Ain.^ I, jarrett), pp. 456, ^86. ‘Gakkhars’ in Encyc. of Islam; Punjab 
Census Report, i88i, p. 140 Punjab Dist. Gaz., Part A, on Rawalpindi, Shahpur 
and Attock. 

11 Am.. Jarrett. II, p. 307. 

12 Baran is the old name for Bulaiidshahr, headquarters of the District of the 
same name in U.P. Imp. Gaz., vol. VI, p. 428. 

13 Et.iwah was a Sarkar. Etawah city is the headquarters of the district of the 
jame name in U.P. 

14 Samana — a town in Bhawanigarh Tahsil, Karimgar Nizamat, Patiala State, 
Punjab, situated in 30® 9' N. and 76® 15' E. 17 miles S.W. of Patiala town. 

15 Tabaqat-i-Akbari, ASB., 1 , p. 260. 

16 Ferishta, M.U. Ms., Subhi Sadiq by Mohammad Sadiq. Bankipore, Ms. 
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he killed Mallii Iqbal. In the Tarikh-i'Mubarak Shahi it is men- 
tioned that Iqbal Khan being defeated in the battle failed to flee in 
time as his horse was wounded. This was the incident which 
favoured the luck of Sultan Shah. Khizr Khan became highly 
pleased with his general, raised him high in favour and conferred 
on him the title of Islam Khan. In 820 H. (1417 A.D.)/' after the 
occupation of Delhi Khizr Khan bestowed on Sultan Shah Lodi, the 
governorship of Sirhihd^^ and sent him to suppress the imposter 
Sarang Khan; the real Sarang Khan, brother of Mallu Iqbal Khan 
having died during the invasion of India by Timur. ““ In Rajab 822 
(July- Aug. 1419), Sarang Khan emerged 'from the hills towards 
the bank of the Sutlej and was joined by the people of Rupar.^^ In* 
the battle that took place, Sarang Khan was defeated, and fled to 
the hills with a handful of followers, after a hot pursuit by Sultan 
Shah Lodi assisted by Khwajah Ali Andarani, Zirak Khan governor 
of Samana and Tughan the son of the Turk. Sarang Khan was 
ultimately seized treacherously and executed by Tughan the Turk 
in 824 H. (1420 A.D.).^^ Tughan himself rebelled against Khizr 
soon after, but was suppressed ultimately. 


vol. IV, f. 1697 (a); Lubbut-Tawarikh, by Rai Bindraban, M.U. Ms. Gbulshan-i- 
Hind; Tarikh-i-Miibarak ShM. Am., Jarrett, p. 307. 

17 Tabaqat ASB., I, p. 269. 

18 Rabi I, 817 Tarikh-i- Mubarak Shahi. 

19 Sirhind — literally the “head of India” i.s an extensive territorial division of 
Hindustan bounded on the north by the Punjab; on the east by Sirmor and other 
hills and the Dlst. of Saharanpur, and Panipat and Rohtak; and Hariana; on the 
west by the 5tate of Bhawalpore; about 220 miles in length and 160 miles in 
breadth; situated between 29“ 3' to 31® 24' N. and 73® 50' to 77** 39' E. 
Thornton’s Gaz., vol IV. 

20 Ferishta, M.U Ms. 

I 21 Tarikh-'y Mubarak Shahi, ASB., Text. p. 187; Tabaqat, ASB., I, p. 269. 
Rupar is the headquarters of the Sub-division and Tahsil of the same name in the 
Ambala Dist., Punjab situated in 30** 58' N, and 76® 32' Imp. Gaz. 

22 This date is given In Rahmatrillah Attocki's Muntakhabut Tawarikh, f. 433 
(b) Bankipur Ms,; Tarikh-i-Mubarak Shahi, pp. 190-1. 
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During the reign of Mubarak Shah (1421-34) son and suc- 
cessor of Khizr Khan, Sultan Shah played a conspicuous part in ward- 
ing off the Khokhar menace. In Jamadi I, 823 (May, 1420) 
Shaikha Khokhar*^ had captured Sultan ‘AU king of Kashmir who 
had invaded I’hattha®^ and was off his guard while returning after 
a victorious campaign. A huge booty including war-materials 
having fallen in Shaikha’s hands, his ambition soared so high that 
he began to aspire for the throne of Delhi. Carrying fire and sword 
befdre him, Shaikha laid seige to Jalandhar^^ and treacherously cap- 
tured its governor Zirak Khan in Jamadi II, 824 (June 1421), and on 
20th Jamadi II, (June 22, 1421), he fell upon Sirhind. Sultan 
Shah Lodi, its governor, gave a stubborn opposition to Shaikha 
whereupon he raised the siege on the approach of the rains and the 
timely arrival of the Delhi forces commanded by the Sultan. 
Shaikha fled by crossing the Sutlej. He was driven from pillar to 
post till he sought refuge in the hills. Next year in Jam^i II, 825, 
(June 1422) Shaikha reappeared and invested Lahore with a stronger 
army. He failed this time as well and fled towards Kalanaur. 
Malik Sultan Shah Lodi, in the company of some other generals, 


23 This name appears in different forms. The author of Tar'tkh-i-Mubarak 
ShM calls him Jasrath-Shaikha, sometimes as Ja.rath and sometimes as Shaikha. 
He even adds that Jasrath was the brother of Shaikha. Ferishta names him 
Jasrath. The correct reading following Nizamuddin and Badauni would be Shaikha 
Khokhar. It was Bahliil Lodi who fought against Jasrath Khokhar son of Shaikha 
Khokhar. Sujjan Rai writing his Khulasat 40 years after the accession of 
Aurangzeb concctly differentiates between the two names. 

24 Tarikh-i'Mfibarak Shahi, p. 194. Thattha — or Tatta, a taluka of Karachi 
District, Sindh lying between 24” 31' — 25” 27' N.and 67“ 34^ — 65” 24' E, Tatta 
town (situated 24® 45' N. and 67® 58' E.), known as Nagar Thato among its in- 
habitants is tlic headquarters of the Taluka. Imp. Gaz., XXIII, p. 254. 

25 Jalandhar or Jullundur town is the headquarters of the Division and District 
of Jullundur, Punjab, situated in 31® 20' N. and 75° 35' E. on the North-Western 
Railway and Grand-Tnmk Road, Imp. Gaz., XIV, pp. 231-2. 

26 Tarikh'i-MUbarak Shahi ASB., p. 195. 
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chased Shaikha upto the hills once more. The indefatigable 
Shaikha full of ambition and reckless courage, never failed to utilise 
an opportunity. He succeeded in defeating and slaying Rai Bhim 
the Raja of Jammu who had helped the Delhi army in operations 
against him in 827 H. (1423 A.D.), and unable to cope with the 
government forces, induced Shaikh ‘All, governor of Kabul on behalf 
of Mirza Shahrukh son of Timur, to invade Siwistan,^’ Bhakar^* and 
Thattha. The invitation did not hear any fruit for the time being. 

By the year 830 H. (1428) Shaikha had died and was succeed- 
ed by his son Jasrath as the leader of the Khokhars. Jasrath was no 
less elusive a warrior than his father. He zealously set himself to 
fulfil his father’s ambition — viz., the seizure of Delhi, the capital 
of the Sultanate. With the assistance of Sultan Zainiil-Abedccn 
king of Kashmir, Jasrath captured Kalanaiir and defeated Malik 
Sikandar Tohfa the Wazir, deputed to oppose him.‘*'^ He invested 
Jalandhar and failing to capture it, he devastated the surrounding 
territories. Sultan Mubarak Shah sent Zirak Khan governor of 
Samana and Sultan Shah Lodi governor of Sirhind to assist Malik 
Sikandar who was compelled to fall hack on Lahore after his defeat. 
According to Nizamuddin,^' Sikandar Tohfa succeeded in driving 
Jasrath before the arrival of re-inforcement. Perhaps the news of 
the approach of a new army disheartened Jasrath who took to his 
heels. 

27 Sewistan was then a Saik.ir of the Province of Multan. Cf. Ahi., Jarrett 
II. 340. 

28 Bhakkar is placcil by Abul FazI (Am., Jarrett, II, 33^^) tlic Multan Sarkar 
and as possessing a brick fort.). Bhakkar is the Central Cis-8utlej Tahsil of the 
Miaiiwalli District, Punjab lying between 31® 10' — 32® 22'N. and 70® 47' — 72' E. 
Its headquarters is the Bhakkar town situated in 31° 37' N. and 71® 4' E. on the left 
bank of the Indus. Imp. Gaz., VIII, Am., II, Jarrett, pp. 327-334- 

29 Kalanaur — Town in the District and Tahsil of Gurudaspur, Punjab, situated 
in 32® N. and 75® 10' E. 15 rhilcs west of Gurdaspur town. 

30 Ferishta, M.U. Ms.; Tabakat. Tankh-i-MUbarak Shahi. 

31 Tabakat-i-Akbarh 
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Sultan Shah is next noticed in the operation against Sultan 
Ibrahim Sharqi king of Jaunpur in 830 H. (1^26 A.D.).^^ He was one 
of the many generals — Mahmud Hassan, Path Khan, Zirak Khan, 
Malik Jaman, Malik Kalu and Malik Ahmad Muqbil who com 
manded the Delhi armies. In view of the gravity of the danger, 
Sultan Mubarak Shah seems to have collected all his best generals to 
oppose the Sharqis then in the pinnacle of their power and glory. 
The encounter remained indecisive as both armies remained in tact 
and both kings departed to their own capitals. 

In Shawwal 833 (June 1430) Ffilad the Turk^^ revolted 
against Mubarak Shah, and defeated the Delhi army sent against 
him. On hearing the news of this reverse Sultan Mubarak Shah 
sent Malik Sultan Shah along with three other generals — Zirak 
Khan, Malik Kalu, and Kamal Khan against Fulad. The party 
besieged Ffilad in Tabarhind in Safar 834 (Oct. 1430) for six 
months. Upon this Fulad sent a message to Shaikh ‘All, the 
Timuridc Governor of Kabul imploring his assistance.*'^® Shaikh 
‘All responded and marched towards Multan in Jamadi I 834 (Jan. 
1431). Sultan Shah and his party raised the siege when the army 
of Shaikh ‘All appeared within 30 karohs (kos) of T-abarhind. 
Shaikh ‘Ali joined by Fulad captured Jalandhar and Lahore in 
Rajab 834 (March 1431). On the approach of the royal army under 
hmadul Mulk, Shaikh ‘Ali retreated towards Multan, being closely 
[MU'sued by the Delhi army. When he was within 10 kros of 
Multan city Emadul Miilk dispatched Sultan Shah Lodi to attack 
Shaikh ‘Ali. In the sanguinary battle that followed, the royal 
army was defeated and Sultan Shah Lodi died fighting. 

32 Tabaqat-i'Akbari, ASB., I, p; 278. Tankh-i-MUbarak Shah't, ASB., p. 208. 

33 

34 Fulad seems to be a relative of Mallu Iqbal Khan or his brother Sarartg Khan. 
He is not identified by historians. 

35 Tarikh-i-Mubarak Shahi, ASB., p. 208; Tabaqat-i-Akbart, ASB., I, p. 281. 

36 Tankh-i-Mubarak Shahi, p. 208. Tabaqat, ASB., I, p. 276. 
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Thus the exploits of Sultan Shah Lodi more than once decided 
the fate of the Sultanate of Delhi. His victory over Mallu Iqbal 
practically meant the death of the Tughlak dynasty. He was instru- 
mental in stabilising the Syad dynasty by defeating Sarang Khan. 
His exploits against Shaikha and Jasrath had saved the sceptre of 
Delhi passing into the hands of the turbulent Khokhars. At the 
time of his death, Sultan Shah as the governor of Sirhind possessed 
an army composed mostly of Pathan mercenaries estimated at 12 
thousand men,'^^ just the number which conquered India under 
Babar. That the Afghans had acquired great strength in his fief is 
attested to by the fact that soon after Sultan Shah’s death the Sultan 
of Delhi thought it prudent to disperse the Afghans arid make them 
law abiding by sending an expedition with Malik Sikandar Tohfa 
as the commander. He did not consider this army as sufficient but 
induced Jasrath Khokhar the head of an equally turbulent tribe to 
cope with the Afghans — the very Jasrath who was rival and a rebel 
to the Sultanate. 

Sometime before his death he nominated his nephew and son- 
in-law whom he brought up from his childiiobd as the heir both of 
his state and position, to the exclusion of his son Qutb Khan Lodi. 
This heir is Bahlul Lodi son of his brother Malik Kala Lodi who 
beginning his career with Sirhind as nucleus succeeded in capturing 
Delhi and laying the foundation of the Lodi dynasty. 

A. Halim 


Perish ta, M.U. Ms.; Ferishta puts the date of the death of Sultan Shah to the ^tli 
Ramzan 834 i.e. 16th May 1431. Mohd. Sadiq [Subhi Sadiq, Bankipore 1693 (b)] 
calls him Path Khan, a title freely used by Indian writers of universal history. 

37 Rai Bindral^an — Lubbut-Tawarikh, M.U. Ms. Mujmili Hindi — Habibganj, 
Ms. by Mir Mohsin (Private Library of Nawab Sadar Yar Jung Habibur Rahman 
Khan Sherwani in Habibganj, Aligarh District). Ferishta, M.U. Ms. 



Myder ‘Ali’s Relations with the British Government* 

( 1769 - 75 ) 


Wilks, in his estimate of Hydcr, says that ‘he had no passion 
good or bad to disturb the balance of the account.’^ Between 
1769 and 1775 Hydcr became convinced that as matters stood, he 
must join the other combination opposed to the British. We cannot 
also deny that he had just grounds to complain of the English 
Government. 

The 2nd article of the treaty of 1769 that ended the First 
Anglo'Mysore War provided that ‘in case either of the contracting 
parties shall be attacked, they shall from their respective countries, 
mutually assist each other to drive the enemy out.’ No doubt this 
article was very inconvenient to the E.I. Co. giving them all the 
embarrassments of an offensive alliance without any of its advan- 
tages, But this ought to have been an argument against the con- 
clusion ^of the treaty and not an argument against its observance 
after it had been concluded. This treaty of 1769 was naturally 
regarded by Hyder as the most important part of his plan of resis- 
tance to the Maratha invasion which might come at any time. The 
Maratha State, under the wise guidance of Madhava Rao, the 
greatest of the Peshwas, had recovered from the effects of the 
stunning blow at Panipat. Twice before, in 1765 and in lyb?# 
Hyder had to oppose the .invasion of Madhava Rao and he knew 
that this most formidable enemy would again invade his country and 
try to occupy the largest portion of it permanently. In view of this 
Maratha menace and the genius of the Maratha leader, Hyder could 

* A paper based mainly on the records in the Imperial Record Depr. It was 
read at the anil session of the Indian History Congress. 

I Wilks, History of Mysore, vol. II, p. 379. 
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not expect success unaided. This treaty of 1769 was therefore the 
sheet anchor of his foreign policy. 

When in January 1770, Madhava Rao was in the field accom- 
panied by organized garrisons and a field force, Hyder sent a vakil 
demanding British aid. Madhava Rao also sent his vakil to Madras. 
But the Government of Fort St. George decided that ‘it must be our 
endeavour to remain neutral.’ In their letter to the Bengal Govern- 
ment they argued as if the treaty of 1769 was non-existent and there 
was no obligation derived from it. They wrote that if Hyder was 
helped that would not be sufficient to crush the Marathas and would 
expose the Carnatic to Maratha ravages but if the Marathas got 
British help, they might blot the Mysore State out of existence and 
thus become more dangerous and if Hyder found the British willing 
to assist the Marathas, he would accommodate matters with theni 
and turn in his anger upon the Carnatic. “Our greatest apprehen- 
sions at present are”, wrote the gentlemen at Fort St. George “that 
affairs will be settled between them.’’^ They feared that if the cam- 
paign ended before the campaigning season was over, the Marathas 
might enter the Carnatic. They protracted the time under various 
pretences. The Madras Government did not expect the campaign 
to last long. But though Madhava Rao was taken ill, he 
left Trimbak Rao behind him to continue the campaign. 
Trimbak Rao was not an unworthy successor of Madhava Rao in 
command of the Maratha army. At Chercoolee on the 5th March, 
1771, Hyder was completely defeated. Seringapatam itself was be- 
sieged. The desolating war continued for 15 months even after 
Chercoolee. A treaty was concluded ending the 3rd Maratha- 
Mysorc War in June, 1772. 

As the campaign continued the Madras Government ordered 
detachments to Trichinopoly and Vellore, with a view to put on the 

2 Select Committee Proceedings, 1770 ‘Letter from Fort St. George, 13th 
Feb., 1770. 
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appearance of being in readiness should either of the two contestant 
parties invade the Carnatic. They wanted thus to keep alive the 
hopes and fears of both the parties.’ But this attitude underwent a 
remarkable change when it became evident that the Marathas were 
trying to subjugate Mysore permanently. In that case the British’ 
would find their territory constantly exposed to Maratha ravages 
and. devastations. The Government of Fort St. George now be- 
came apprehensive that they might subject themselves to the im- 
putation of a breach of faith. But now the Nabob of Arcot showed 
his disinclination to co-operate against the Marathas. He had 
refused to execute the instrument of his participation in the treaty 
of 1769 and as the war dragged on, he showed more and more his 
desire to comply with Maratha request for help. But the Madras 
Government also became more and more conscious that good policy 
required them to assist Hyder. On the 12th ]nne, 1771, they 
wrote “Hyder ‘Ali still continues co press us for assistance which we 
have it not in our power to grant, as it is impos'^ible for us to attempt 
anything without th^* revenues and resources of the Carnatic,, which 
are entirely under the control of the Nabob, who presses us earnestly 
to a junction with the Marathas to subdue Mysore. In this system 
he is warmly seconded by Sir John Lindsay, Crown representative 
at Arcot, the Nabob being taken especially under the protection 
of the Crown by the i irh article of the Treaty of Paris. About the 
of the year 1771, the Bombay Government instructed Mr. 
^ibbald, their Resident at Onore to learn from Hyder ‘Ali, \\'het!icr 
he would deposit a sum of money adequate to the expense they 
might incur in affording him assistance. The Government of Fort St. 
George also wrote on the 21st December 1771, “We have desired 
he will inform us what supplies of rnoney and what provisions he 

3 Select Committee Proceedings, 1770 ‘Letter from Fort 5 ^- George, i5tb 
April, 1770. 

4 Select Committee Proceedings, 12th June, 1771. 
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can furnish, should the orders we expect from Europe authorize us 
to assist him.*’^ 

As we examine the records relating to the infraction of the 
Treaty of 1769, we find the Madras Government at no stage willing 
to abide by the terms of the Treaty. It pledged them, to all the 
evils of an offensive alliance which they had been anxious to avoid 
Throughout the war from January, 1770 to June, 1772, the Madra: 
Government followed a line of conduct that amounted to a passive 
infraction of the treaty. The Nabob of Arcot and Sir John Lindsay, 
the royal ambassador urged an active violation of the treaty by 
joining hands with Madhava Rao for the destruction of Hyder. 
Wilks writes, “The Government, feeling the impossibility of exe- 
cuting the treaty in oppo.sition to the Nabob and the representative 
of his Majesty and resolved not to destroy the power which they 
were , bound by treaty to defend, evaded the -whole question, by 
representing both to Hyder and the Marathas the necessity 
of waiting for the result of a reference which they had made on the 
subject *to their superiors in England.”*' The line of conduct 
adopted by the Madras Government is thus sought to be justified. 
Some merit is actually claimed for this passive attitude because the 
intricate political system placed insuperable impediments against 
the performance of their engagements to Hyder. But if we look 
at the matter from Hyder’s ooint of view a different interpre- 
tation is not unjustified. When a treaty is concluded, the contract- 
ing parties are expected to accept terms with a full sense of respon- 
sibility, a clear knowledge of Its implications including the cons- 
titutional difficulties and handicaps. The elementary principles 
governing interstate relations were thus violated. To add insult 
to injury in the 2/^th month of this long protracted war, in 
which they were pledged to defend him, the Madras Government 

5 Select Committee Proceedings, 3rd Feb., 1772 6 Wilks, vol. I, p. ^22. 
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asked him what money and provisions he could furnish if they were 
to assist him and some time after he was informed that the Home 
Government had forbidden any assistance to either of the two 
contestants. 

This infraction of the treaty of 1769 was not the only event 
that alienated Hyder from the English. British attitude regarding 
his supplies of military stores caused further ill-feeling. After the 
conclusion of the treaty of 1769 by the Madras Government, the 
Government of Bombay deputed two men to enter into an agree- 
ment for what remained to be adjusted for the benefit of the Com- 
pany on that coast. A treaty was concluded in 1770, by which it 
was arranged that the British were again to have a factory at Onore 
for pepper and sandalwood and an exclusive right was given to the 
Company for purchasing the entire quantity of these articles “the 
amount of which (as expressed in the treaty) or as much of it as the 
Hon ble Company choose to be made good in guns, saltpetre, lead 
and in rcadymoney.” Repeated applications were made by Hyder 
in consequence of this treaty for warlike stores. In 1772, however, 
the Court of Directors disapproved of this treaty. After the intima- 
tion of this disapproval, the Government of Bombay evaded supply- 
ing him with military stores and Hyder naturally turned to the 
French, who began to supply him liberally. The Bombay Govern- 
ment was of the opinion that it would have been much better to 
supply him to some extent the articles he desired as otherwise the 
French were getting the profits of these highly charged articles at 
the same time that they were acquiring an ascendancy in his 
Counsels." In March 1775, Government of Fort St. George sent 
to the Bengal Government a resume of the state of affairs in their 
part of the Deccan. They wrote that Hyder possessed a valuable 
extensive territory, a well-regulated government, a numerous well- 


7 Secret Proceedings, 8th March, 1775. 
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disciplined army, with a revenue said to amount to three cro’res. He 
had by then recovered the whole country he had previously lost to 
the Marathas, taking advantage of the confusion in their affairs 
following upon the death of Madhava Rao and the assassination of 
Narayan Rao, The French supplied him with military stores and 
French adventurers entered into his service.® But for this the British 
were not entitled to make any complaints as they themselves were 
directly responsible for the pro-French turn of his policy. It cannot 
be denied that in 1771 when the Marathas were encamped in 
Hyder’s territory they proposed to compromise their differences 
with him provided he joined them in an attack upon the Carnatic. 
The offer might not have been sincere. But “Hyder made known 
these proposals to the British Government and even went so far to 
say that he was willing to forget the causes of personal animosity 
towards Md. Ali and to hope that the English would mediate a re- 
conciliation, he authorised his envoys to propose as the condition of 
.prompt and effectual aid the immediate payment of 20 laklis of 
rupees and the cession to the English of the provinces of Baramahal, 
Salem and Ahtour; finally the ambassadors were directed openly 
to announce in the event of the rejection of all these advances, 
Hyder s reluctant determination to throw himself on the French for 
support (October 1771).” 

The British helped Md ‘Ali to seize Tanjore by storm on the 
17th September 1773* Calculating that this acquisition of Tanjore 
would bring about an estrangement between Md ‘Ali and the 
Marathas, Hyder once again made an attempt to enter into 
an alliance with the British and the ruler of Arcot. He made the 
first advances to an amicable negotiation and sent his deputies. He 
proposed a treaty that would renew the violated conditions of the 
Treaty of 1769, to be executed by the British, Muhammad ‘Ali and 


8 Secret Proceedings, 13th Marcti, 1775, p. 298. 
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Hyder when the Government ot Bombay seized the island of 
Salsette, thus making a war with the Marathas inevitable, Hyder 
naturally hoped that the Nawab of Arcot as also the President and 
gentlemen at Fort St. G^ge would be more than willing to accept 
his offer,” Md. ‘Ali dragged on these negotiations, and even sug- 
gested some modification of the terms proposed, thus expressing his 
willingness to enter into an alliance provided the terms were modi- 
fied. Hyder proposed the following terms. 

''In case the Mughals (meaning in particular the Nizam) 
or Mahrathas should proceed against the country of my 
Circar in order to remove and expel them therefrom a suffi 
cient force with a commander of importance, should be sent to act 
in conjunction and alliance with me, and to make a war upon the 
enemy — and I also in case the Moghuls or Mahrathas should attack 
the country of the Nabob Wallaujah or the English, will send the 
forces of my Circar to act against the enemy, in conjunction and 
alliance with them and drive them out. Whether peace or war be 
determined on towards the enemy, myself, the Nabob and the 
English are to be of one mind and to act entirely in contert, either 
in continuing the war or concluding of a peace — the expenses of the 
troops to be paid in this manner — ^To a European soldier 15 rupees — 
and to each sepoy seven and a half rupees per month and the officer 
shall be paid as I may be advised from them at the time I require 
them, the pay of my troops to be to each horseman 15 rupees and 
war sepoy 7 ^4 rupees per month and the officer to be paid as I shall 
write from hence at the time. 

Whatever articles etc. out of friendship may be wanted out of 
the dominions of each other shall be purchased by the subjects of 
each without molestation on either side. 


9 Secret Proceedings, 13th Maidi, pp. 335-336. 
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if the Moghul or Mahratha chief with a design to create a mis- 
understanding between us, should begin a correspondence, they (the 
Nabob and English) shall not take any measures in compliance 
thereto, but shall communicate the papers to me and I also if they 
write to me will from hence give advice thereof, which must tend to 
the increase of sincerity and the confirmation of union between us. 

The security between us for these articles of Agreement shall 
be a solemn oath in the name of God, the Saint of God and on the 
glorious Koran. 

The Nabob proposed the following terms : — 

“In case the Tvlahrathas or any other enemy should come into 
the country the above person (meaning Hyder) should send a suffi- 
cient force, with an officer of rank, who shall act in conjunction and 
concert with my forces and those of the English Company in order 
to expel and drive out the ‘“nemy from my dominions. In like 
manner, whatever foe shall enter the country of the said person, I 
will send a sufficient force, under a leader of importance, who shall 
act in conjunction and unanimity with his army to effect his expul- 
sion. The pay of the troops on both sides to be at the rate of 15 
rupees per month for a horseman and 7^ for a sepoy and that of 
the officers to be settled at the time they are required, advices thereon 
being sent along with the auxiliary troops. 

With regard to the merchandize that may be wanted from each 
other’s countries, it is necessary that the particulars thereof shall be 
first transmitted. 

If the Mahrathas or other chief in order to create a disunion 
between us should begin a corrcspondance neither side shall act in 
compliance therewith, but shall give mutual notice of the writings 
that came to them. 

10 Secret Proceedings, 23rd October, 1775 copy of a paper sent by Hyder 'Ali 
Cawn. 
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No protection shall be afforded to the subjects or enemies of 
each other and those that have fled away in disgust shall be delivered 
up again.” 

We should keep in mind the British comment on the treaty. 
“We are not aware of any advantages that could be* derived from 

such a treaty cither to the Nabob or the Company although 

its direct object is peace, it would alternately draw us into hostilities 
and distant operations, in supporting Hyder Ally Cawn.”“ 

In the meantime, as internal dissensions increased in Maha- 
tastra, Md. ‘Ali could see for himself that there was no immediate 
danger from the Marathas. He now became lukeworm, his ambas- 
sadors ‘Ali Nawaz and Fateh ‘Ali, began to amuse Hyder with their 
evasions and ultimately Hyder dismissed them with a civil letter. 
One of the ambassadors himself mentions that they wasted seven 
months in the hopes of the arrival of the treaty and Hyder at length 
thinking that the Nabob “did not wish for a friendship established 
by a written negotiation and only meant to keep up appearances ♦‘ill 
an opportunity should offer for executing measures of a contrary 
nature, that it was his business therefore to be upon his guard and 
take measures on his part.”*^ Hyder himself was quite outspoken. 
He told Aly Nawaz Khan that for seventeen months, he had been 
desiring a confirmation of friendship with the Nabob but the Nabob 
paid no attention. “Though the English have assisted Raghunath 
Rao, yet whatever he gained by so poor a support? He will not be 
successful against the Poona army. Members of the Poona 
administration desire my alliance and assistance on the part of the 
son of Narrain Row and have sent me envoys of consequence. What 
we agree upon will in time be known.”” When the ambassadors 


11 Secret Proceedings, 2yd October, 1775 copy of a paper sent by Hyder *Ali 
Cawn. 

12 Secret Proceedings, 23rd Oct., the verbal narradon of Aly Nawaz Cawn. 

13 Ibid. 
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returned they reported that Hyder would now seize Cuddapah, 
Kurnool, Adoni and Raichur after which he would reduce the whole 
country soutl** of the Krishna, would form an allia'nce with other 
nations like the French and the Dutch who were opposed to the 
English, establish good relations with the Marathas and come to a 
rupture with Muhammad ‘Ali and the English. 

From 1769-75 Hyder tried his utmost to remain on terms of 
friendship with the British and Muhammad Ali. But convinced 
now that this was impossible he definitely went over to the other 
side. It was the bungling diplomacy of the British and the short- 
siglitcd policy of Md. ‘Ali that forced Hyder ‘Ali into the arms of 
the Marathas and the French, thus making things so difficult for 
the British between the years 1779-82. When we speak of the irre- 
concilable enmity that existed between Hyder, Tipu and the 
British, we should take the circumstances of the years 1769-75 into 
consideration. Hyder had undoubtedly just grounds to complain 
of the English Government. 


Narendra Krishna Sinha 



Foreign Denominations of Ancient Indian Coins 

The earliest Indian coins were of the punch-marked variety. 
Though there is some difference of opinion about the time when 
these coins came into use, the scholars agree about their being 
of indigenous origin. It was in the Brahmana period, from 
about 8001000 B.C., that these coins were gradually evolved 
in this country; and most probably copper was requisitioned earlier 
for the purpose of coinage. Their shape, fabric, system of manu- 
facture, the weight-system etc. are all different from those of other 
countries that evolved their coinage i 
e.g. Lydia in the West and China in the East. 

The Indian denominations for punch-marked coins were 
Pur ana or Dharana for silver and Karsapana for copper. That these 
terms were originally the denominations of weights goes without 
saying. In Manu and Yajhavalkya,* we have two weight-systems — 
one for silver, and the other for copper. The weight of the Purana 
com was 32 ratis approximately 58 grains, while Karsapana weighed 
80 ratis or 146 grains. The term K^sapana signified a particular 
weight and also a class of punch-marked coins which were 
of copper. But in course of time, it came to be used for coins 
in other metals also and became a general term tor a coin. 
Kahapana, the Pali word for Karsapana signified a coin of copper as 
well as of silver,^ though it was generally used for copper, as it fre- 
quently implied “a coin of very little value.’’'* It is used in Pali 
literature “in a general sense for a coin or money piece without any 
reference to its metal,” ^though sometimes the metal is specified e.g. 

1 D. R, Bli.'indarkar, Lectures on A:ic:eni Indian Numismatics (The Carmi- 
chael Lectures, 1921), p. 212. 

2 Bimala Churn Law, Buddhistic Studies — (Some Numi matic Data in Pali 
Literatiuc’ — C. D. Banerjce), p. 418. 

3 Ibid., p. ^19, footnote 2. 
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Sisa-Kahapana or the Kahapana of lead. The other coin-denomi- 
nations were the Masa, Kakani, their multiples or submultiples; 
these terms, however, did not signify the same weight in the 
different periods of history. “There is no certainty that a parti- 
cular measure of weight corresponding to a particular coin denomi- 
nation would remain the same throughout the ages, or would even 
be of the same weight all over the country in a particular period of 
time. Even if the denominations would remain constant, the 
measures might vary. This may explain the variations in the weight 
of Masa, Kakani etc.”*^ There is no doubt about the correctness of 
the statement that “the various systems of weight used in India 
combine uniformity of scale with immense variations in the weight 
of units. 

The indigenous coin-weights and their denominations had a 
long history. They had to pass through many vicissitudes no 
doubt, but appear now and then, and testify to the persistence of 
the. old traditional system. The ancient Purana weight of 32 ratis 
for the punch-marked coins was adopted by the Tomara Rajas of 
Ajmer and Delhi in the nth cent. A.D. for their “Bull and 
Horseman” type coins, usually of Billon— a mixture of silver 
and copper in varying proportions.^’ The denominations of the 
coins also persisted throughout the ages. As pointed out by Dr. 
Bhandarkar — “The tradition of the Karsapana and its token money 
prevalent in the early Buddhist period was thus preserved so late as 
the 6th or 7th century A.D. as wc find from Katyayana. No 
reasonable doubt can therefore be entertained as to Karsapana having 
continued to circulate upto the 7th century;* though here the 


^ S. K. Chakrabortty, A study of Ancient Indian Numismatics, p. 59. 

5 E. J. Rapson, ‘Catalogue of the coins of the Andhra Dynasty etc/ 
p. clxxxi — quoted from The Im ferial Gazetteer of India. 

6 V. A. Smith, Catalogue qf the Coins in the Indian Museum, Calcutta, p. 257. 

7 D. R. Bhandarkar, Lectures on Ancient Indian Numismatics, p. 186. 
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Karsapana was a copper coin. But silver Karsapana was also 
known in the mediaeval period and Bhandarkar draws our attention 
to the statement of Narada ‘‘that sih^er Karsapana was current in 
South India”.* Not only is this term referred to in the Bijapur 
inscription of 997 A.D., but is also mentioned in the Gaya stone 
inscription of Govindapala of the Pala Dynasty (1175 A.D.).® It 
has come down to us in Bengal in the form of Kahan which is, 
however, valued in Cowries, Similar is the case with its sub- 
multiples — the Masa and Kakani. 

The traditional coin-denominations have thus come to us, even 
though the significance and the ratios with each other had varied in 
the different periods. But the people were not dependent only on 
those indigenous terms but they freely used foreign words to signify 
coins, not only for those issued by the foreign rulers based on 
foreign weight-standards, but also for those issued by the Indian 
rulers, even when the traditional weip^ht-standard of this country 
was employed. 

With the^ advent of the foreign conquerors, the Persians, 
Greeks and others, complications came to be introduced in the coinage 
of the country. The foreign rulers naturally followed the weight- 
standards, the denominations and the systems of manufacture with 
which they were familiar. But gradually the Indians came to in- 
fluence the coinages of the foreign rulers; and as the effect was re- 
ciprocal, the Indian rulers also adopted some elements from them. 

With the conquest of the Punjab and the Sindh region by the 
Persians, the sigloi or the silver coins of the Achsemenian Empire 
were introduced in this country; and as a large number of these 
coins have been discovered in India, it is but reasonable to infer that 
the Persian coins circulated freely in the region under the Persian 
domination. The Indo-Gteeks naturally introduced their own 


8 Bhandarkar, op. cit., p. 187. 


9 Ibid., p. 188. 
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coinage based on the Attic standard. The Persian siglos had a 
weight of 86*45 grains, while the drachm of the Attic standard 
weighed only 67*5 grains. . The Indo-Greek princes in course of 
time began to use both the weight-standards side by side, but 
gradually the Attic standard was replaced by the Persian which was 
actually, however, a few grains less than the standard weight and 
has been designated the Indo-Persic. 

Eucratides was the first Indo-Greek king to issue silver coins, 
approximating to the hemi-drachms of the Persian standard, 
though he retained the other silver issued the tetradrachms, drachms 
and obols of the Attic standard. This practice was followed by 
Helioclcs, Antialcidas and others; and under the later Indo-Greek 
rulers, the Indo-Persic standard generally replaced the Attic. These 
silver hemi-drachms based on the Indo-Persic standard became very 
popular. “In respect of weight, size, and fabric, these silver pieces 
set a standard, which was followed not only by the Sakas, Pallavas, 
and the Audumbaras hut also by Maharaja Amoghabuti of the 
Kunindas, Raja Jnagana of the Vrsnis, Svami Brahmanya (Deva) of 
the Yaudheyas, Mahaksatrapa Ranjubula (Rajula) of Mathlira, and 
the Ksaharata Ksatrapa Nahapana“.^® The coins of Nahapana 
were restruck by Gautamiputra Sri Satakarni who boasts of being 
the “exterminator of the Ksaharata family.” The new dynasty of 
Saka Satraps founded by Castana adopted the prevalent type and his 
successors continued it with slight modifications. On the con- 
quest of Western Malwa or Avanti by the Imperial Guptas, the 
silver coinage of the Saka-Satraps as regards weight, size etc. was 
continued. These silver hcrni-drachms circulated under Kumara- 
gupta I and Skandagupta in all. parts of the Gupta empire as sub- 
sidiary coins. 


10 B. C. Law, Btttldhhiic Studies, p. 398. 
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The silver coins o£ the Indo-Greek, Indo-Scythian and the Indo- 
Parthian kings approximated to the hemi-drachms of the Persian 
standard of which the theoretical maximum was grains, hut the 
actual specimens are much below the standard weigh^; and rhere- 
forc the weight system is generally known as Indo-Persic. The 
silver coins of the Western Satraps and the Gupta Emperors are 
based on the same standard and it has been pointed out that from 
Nabapana ■ to Skandagupta, (a period of about 350 years) “the 
average weight of these degenerate descendants of the Indo-Greek 
hemidrachm” varied from 33 to 36 grains. “ 

There is no doubt that these silver coins were at first known 
to the foreigners by their Greek denomination of the drachm which 
was an Attic weight as well as a coin, probably meaning “as much 
as one can hold in the hand,” Thus it had practicallj the same 
significance ns Dharana, the silver punch-marked coins of ancient 
India. As we do not know exactly when the term Dharana came 
to signify a silver coin, it is difficult to come to a definite conclusion ; 
but it might have been the Indian term for the Attic drachm when 
the foreign coins entered into the country and were adopted by tlic 
foreign rulers. It is however certain that, generally, the old coin 
denomination the Karsapana was used to signify the hemidrachms 
of silver which had become the standard coin in certain parts of the 
country, in the few centuries at the beginning of the Christian Era. 
In the Nasik Inscription of Rsabhadatta of the year 42, there is a 
mention of a gift of 70,000 Karsapanas equal to 2,000 vSuvarnas. 
Rsabhadatta was the son-in-law of Nahapana and evidently these 
Karsapanas refer to the silver coins of the time which were is^^ued by 
Nahapana and had a maximum weight of 36 grains. But there 
can be no doubt that the foreign term drachma came to be acclima- 
tised and adopted by the Indians as a coin denomination. 


II Law, Buddhistic St*tdies, p. 407. 
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3 handarkar points out that the denomination Dramma was pre- 
valent all over Northern India “in the late mediaeval period, that is, 
from the ninth to the thirteenth century*’.'* In his opinion “the 
earliest record, where this word has been traced, is the Gwalior ins 
cription of Bhojadeva of the Imperial Pratihara dynasty and datec 
875 A.D. Obviously the word Dramma has to be traced to the 
Greek Drachma. But it is curious that although the Greeks ruled 
over North-West India from 200 B.C. to 200 A.D., the word is 
not found in any literature or epigraphic record of that period. It 
is really not till the middle of the ninth century that we hear of 
this word at all.” On the face of it, the statement might appear 
strange, and Bhandarkar is driven to conclude that the term was in- 
troduced to India in the 6th or 7th century A.D. by the Gurjaras 
who were influenced by the Sassanians of Iran where the term 
Drachma was prevalent. This seems to be a far-fetched argument. 
Surely the Indians referred to these silver coins as Dharanas or 
Karsapanas — one was the translation of the Greek term Drachma, 
and the other — the age-old coin denomination. But we have the 
evidence of the term Drachma being actually used by the Indians 
which had however escaped the notice of scholars so long. It Is 
however a copper com and this might be due to the fact that the 
tribe referred to had no silver issues. On the obverse of coin No. 
1 8b (in Smith’s Catalogne) issued by the Yaudheyas we have the 
legend which was read by Smith — “devasya drama Bra(hma)na.” 
In the footnote. Smith writes — “The word drama seems quite clear, 
but I cannot explain it. Cunningham notes — -on several specimens 
I find the word dama or darma over the back of the deer”.'“ 
Evidently the word is Dramma the Sanskritised form of Greek 
Drachma and the legend should be properly read as “Brahmanya 
devasya drama,” or the coin dedicated to the titular deity of the 

12 D. R. Bhandarkar, Ancient Indian Numismatics, p. 206. 

13 V. A. Smith, Catalogue of Coins in l.M. p. 182. 
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Yaudheya tribe i.e. Brahmanyadeva or Karttlkeya: and it is dated 
by Smith at about 2nd century A.D. So wc have no doubt that 
the term Dramma was used from a very early time and was not 
restricted to the mediaeval period, though it appears to have be- 
come far more popular during this time as compared with ocher 
denominations of silver coins. “Various rulers of this period issued 
Drammas which are therefore named after them. We have thus 
Srirnad-Adivaraha-dramma called after Bhoja-Adivaraha of the 
Pratihara dynasty, Vigrahapaliya-dramma supposed to be named 
after Vigrahapala of the Pala dynasty, and Ajayadeva-dramma 
struck by Ajayadeva the Cauhan king, who founded the 
city of Ajmer in Rajputana. Of course, there were other kinds 
of Drammas which apparently were not connected with the name of 
any king\“ The word Kancana-Dramma referred to in a 
Kanheri cave inscription of Amoghavarsa the Rasuakuta king 
surely signifies a gold coin ; Dramma is here a general term for a 
coin and evidently Dramma signified generally only coins in silver. 
The sub-multiples of the Dramma were the ardha and the pada; 
Vmisopaka was perhaps a copper com which was “onc-twentieth 
part in value of the original dramma”. 

Another foreign designation for a com was Dinara ; it was 
generally restricted to gold, just as the Dramma ordinarily signified 
coins in silver. The Dinaras were introduced during the time of 
the Kusanas and Hima Kadphises was the first king to issue them. 
These were based on the Roman weight-standard of 124 grains. 
Hima Kadphises issued “pieces of the weight of two aiirei; the actual 
weight of the extant coins is however a few grains less. 

The word Denarius was an ancient Roman coin in silver and its 
original value was 10 asses of copper (i.e. about i8d. of modern 
English money). Here* however, it is the gold coin of the Roman 

D. R. Bhamlarkar, Ancient Indian Numismatics, p. 208, 

15 Ibid., pp. 209-210. 
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Emperors — the Denarius aureus that is referred to, and it was worth 
25 silver denari. The weight of an aureus was 124 grains. It is 
perfectly correct to say that the Kusanas issued gold coins based on 
the Roman standard to facilitate the trade with foreign countries, 
specially the Roman Empire,*’ as the Roman coin was accepted al- 
most all over the world at this time”.‘® The Roman coin had the 
same credit behind it in the international market as the English 
gold coin ‘sovereign’ has at present. In a number of inscriptions the 
gold coins of the Imperial Guptas are referred to as Dinaras ; 
in one inscription probably dating from the time of Kumara- 
gupta, both the terms Dinaras and Suvarnas are mentioned. 
The Roman standard was abandoned during the reign of Skanda- 
gupta; so there can be no doubt about the statement “that the same 
coins are referred to, in the first case by the foreign name, while in 
the latter case they are given the Indian name Suvarna, although not 
actually of that standard; unless perhaps, Suvarna here is a money 
of account’’.’^ The suvarna coins were based on the old Indian 
standard of 80 ratis or 146*4 grains, but we ate not certain whether 
these were introduced during the reign of Skandagupta or previously, 
though there is no doubt that the Roman Dinara standard was 
given up during his time,'® 

Thp term Dinara was in use tlirougnuut cne mediaeval period. 
It is mentioned as a synonym for Suvarna in the Brhaspati and 
Katyayana Smrtis of the 7th cent. A.D., and an inscription from 
Bodh-Gaya “of about the same age’’ refers to the “plastering and 
white-washing of che temple at the cost of 250 Dinaras’’.'® In the 
later mediaeval period, it became a general term for a coin. In the 
Rajatarahgim of the f ith ednt. A.D., “dinaras*' refer to coins of 

16 Bhandarkar, op. cit., p. 203. 

17 J. Allan, Catalogue of the crins of the Gupta Dynasties etc., p. cxxxiv. 

18 E. J. Rapson, Indian Coins, p. 25. (Sec. ip). 

19 D. R. Bhandarkar, Ancient Indian Numismatics, p. 20^. 
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gold, silver and even of copper. Evidently no particular coin is 
mentioned but it is a general reference to coins only.^® The gold 
coins of some of the mediaeval dynasties are designated ‘drammas’, 
e.g. the gold coins of Kumarapala of the Tomara dynasty, the gold 
coin of Govindacandra of the Gaharwar or Rathor dynasty etc.^‘ and 
their prototype the gold coins of Gahgeya-deva of Cedi or Dahala. 

Two other terms v^hich came into use in the Kusana period i.e. 
in the first or second century A.D. are Kusana and Nanaka as coin- 
denominations of foreign origin. In the Nasik Inscription of 
Rsabhadatta, the son-in-law of Ksatrapa Nahapana, wc have the 
mention of an investment and this is said to have “provided the 
monks with Kusanamula.” I have shown elsewhere that Kusana is 
evidently a gold coin and refers to the coins of the Kusana Emperors. 
“The gold coins of Kaniska for example, have the legend — “ Sao- 
nano-sao Kancski Kosano,” but the copper coins omit the word 
‘Kosano.’’ So it may be inferred that the gold coins of Kaniska are 
referred to in the inscription in the word “Kusana-mrila” — the value 
of a Kusana, the gold coin of Kaniska; because gold was the standard 
coin of the Empire. Nanaka is also aiiother name fora coin; 
V^ajnavalkya refers to it in his law book. Most probably this term 
also refers to a Kusana coin. In a gold com of Kaniska (No. 7, 
p. 70 — Smith’s Catalogue), we have a draped goddess with the 
legend “Nana” below. Tlie suggestion of Jayaswal, therefore, seems 
to be a correct one, and wc may tentatively accept this identification. 

Wc now take up another foreign designation for a coin. Bhan- 
darkar gives a quotation from the Kasika which refers to 3 kinds of 
coined money — Dinara, Kedara and Karylpana. We arc already 
familiar with Dinara and Karsapana ; Kedara is also therefore a kind of 
com. Bhandarkar s suggestion is the only one which is acceptable as 

20 Blianclnrkar, op. cit., p. 204. 

21 V. A. Smith, Catalogue of Coins in I.M., p. 257. 

22 S. K. Chakrabortty, study of Ancient Indian Numismatics, pp. 98-100. 
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regards its identification. “What the real significance of fCidara is wc 
do not definitely know. But this appears to be almost certain that 
the Kedara of the; Kasika is to be connected with the Kidara of the 
Little Kusana coins. Most probably the coin Kedara was called after 
this Kidara dynasty”.^ ‘ 

In our discussion we have seen how foreign terms for coins came 
into use in our country, and were gradually Indianiscd. There 
were many changes in their weights, systems of manufacture etc. but 
they played an important part in the history of coinage in this country. 
The use of foreign terms for coins, sometimes side by side with Indian 
designations, or on occasions singly, clearly points to the foreign 
influence on Indian coinage, though wc have always to remember 
that in the evolution of coinage in this country, our indebtedness to 
Greece and Rome was not a negligible factor; ^nd the best 
proof is supplied by the acceptance of foreign designations for the 
coins which circulated in this country for centuries. 

SuRENDRA KiSHORE ChAKRABORTI Y 


23 D. R. Bhanilarkar, Ancient Indian Numismatics, p. 205. 



Crime and Punishment in Jaina Litertiture 


In a primitive age when there was less wickedness among men 
and the conception about transgression was vague and indefinite, the 
dandamti or the Penal Code was necessarily of a mild character. In 
the Thdnahga and Samavdyahga suttas we find mention of Kalakdrus 
or great persons, who at particular epochs {yf'^g^^) made some ordinan- 
ces to meet the exigencies of the time. The first two Kulakaras 
(Vimalavahana and Caksusmana) established the Hakkara. the third 
and the fourth (Yasasvi and Abhicandra), the Makkara, and the fifth, 
sixth and seventh (Prasenajit, Marudeva and Nabhi) the Dhikkara 
dafidciniti. The commentary of the Thanahga (Againodayasamiti 
ed. p. 398) explains that the syllable Ha uttered in censure of the 
crime was enough to make the offender feel that he was deprived of 
everything and w'ould never commit the crime again; similarly the 
prohibitory syllable Ai 7 i (ma ityasya nisedharthasya karana^), and de- 
precatory syllabic Dhik had the same deterrent effect in case of greater 
offences committed during the ages of the later Kulakaras. Rsabha- 
deva, the first Tirthankara, is said to have introduced the two punish- 
ments of restraint known as paribhasanam and mandalabandhamA 
which confined the criminal to a particular area which he was for- 
bidden to leave. Bharata introduced the sterner punishments of 
imprisonment, and mutilation including decapitation. 

As in the Pali Jatakas, cases of theft, burglary and robbery arc 
frequently mentioned in Jaina literature. We have a glimpse of the 
procedure of investigation in such cases. When the house of mer- 
chant Candana was burgled, he reported the matter to the king, who 
asked him to submit in writing a list of stolen goods, and caused a 
proclamation to be issued by beat of drum to the effect that the house 
of Candana had been burgled and such and such articles had been 

I Mandalam ihgitam ksetram tatra handho nasmat pradesad gantavyam. 
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stolen and that all persons to whom the goods named in the list (or any 
part thereof) were offered for sale or had come by any means whatso- 
ever must immediately inform the king, on pain of heavy fine and 
punishment. Now Yajnadeva had secretly burgled the house of 
Candana, and deposited the stolen goods with Cakradeva for whom 
he feigned friendship, but whom he really wanted to ruin, professing 
that as he was afraid of his father, he brought his goods to Cakradeva 
for safe custody. Cakradeva was an honourable man and remained 
faithful to his charge without betraying Yajnadeva although he came 
to grief for it. For, when there was no response to the proclamation 
for five days and no information was forthcoming, Yajnadeva told 
jrhc king that he had learnt from the servants of Cakradeva that the 
latter had stolen Candana's goods and kept them concealed in his 
house. ^The king did not believe that Cakradeva who was born in a 
high family could be capable of committing such a crime. Ulti- 
mately he was prevailed upoit to refer the matter to the court 
{karanam), and to order the law oHicers (k7iraniya) thus: “Take 
with you the elders of the city and the storekeeper of merchant 
Candana (nayaramahantagLdjim saha ghett/lnd Caridanasatthauabd' 
bhandariyam) and searcli the house of Cakradeva.” Then the 
officers (rayapurisa^ entered his house together with ciders of the city 
(fiayciravuddehim), and discovered a gold article with the name of 
Candana engraved on it which was recognised bv Candana’s store- 
keeper. Other articles with Candana’s name on them were also dis- 
covered. When he was cjuestioned, unwilling to betray his friend 
he said that the articles were his, but when he was again asked why 
they bore the name of Candana on them, he said that the articles 
might somehow have been exchanged. The city-officers (nayara 
karaniyd) then searched for goods belonging to other persons, but did 
not find them. Then they brought him to the king who asked him 
to disclose the real truth about the matter, for he yet could not believe 
that Cakradeva was capable of such a heinous crime. Cakradeva’s 
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eyes were filled with tears, but he did not say anything. The king 
was much embarrassed, but not convinced of his guilt, banished 
him. Then the officers conducted him out of the town and released 
him near a grove sacred to the goddess of the town (mukko ya 
nayaradevayavanasamive),“ who afterwards disclosed to tHe king 
the real truth. 

In the above story we find that the house was searched in th 
presence of respectable witnesses. 

In another story we find that when the treasury of king Viradha- 
vala was burgled by robbers, all ncw-comcrs, beggars and suspicious 
’ooking persons were arrested, brought before the minister and closely 
examined by him. The merchant Dhana, on issuing out of his 
lodging was taken by the police who cjucstioned him whence he 
came, where he resided etc. When he declared that he possessed 
nothing valuable he was dismissed. As he was crossing the court- 
yard, a monkey who had escaped from his cage rushed on him, and 
tore his clothes. The necklace, Trailokyasara (which he had found 
on a corpse on the sea beach), fell on the ground. T^he minister 
took it up, recognised it as that of the royal princess of ^ravasti, 
who had sailed to Ceylon, and thought that the princess must have 
come to grief. On being asked whence he got it, Dhana said that he 
had purchased it at Kataha about a year ago, but lost in shipwreck 
everything excepting this. But as the princess left ^ravasti only two 
months ago he discredited Dhana and informed the king. The 
latter showed the necklace to the treasurer who recognised it. He 
then thought that Dhana must have got it by killing his daughter, 
but when he did not receive any satisfactory answer from him, the 
king sentenced Dhana to death, which was the punishment for 
thieves. He was subsequently released when his innocence was 
proved, and highly honoured by the king. 


2 Samar aiccakaha, pp. 
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Dhana proceeded to Giristhala. At that time king Candasena’s 
treasury had been robbed, and great efforts were riiadc to apprehend 
the robber. The citizens and the city guards were very anxious. 
A vigorous searcli was made for thieves, doors of houses, gates, and 
alleys were shut and guarded and all new-comers were examined. 
Dhana and his men were brought to the panca-ula [pancakula, or 
pancayat), the members of which asked him whence he came and 
where he would go. The panca-kulikas arc also called karanikas^ so 
their rank was something like that of jtidges or magistrates. 

Meanwhile the police apprehended an ascetic wirh stolen goods, 
and brought him before the minister who condemned him to death 
and ordered him to be led to the place of execution.’ In order to 
elude the vigilance of the police, thieves and bad characters often 
took the guise of religious men (e.g. of parivrajakas and tapasas) or 
merchants.^ 

In the Nayadhammakaha we read that Vijaya, the robber, stole 
Devadinna, the young son of merchant Dhana, taking advantage of 
the momentary carelessness of the servant Panthaka who brought him 
out to the streets for play. The robber spirited the child away to a 
dense jungle outside Rajagrha, tcMik his ornaments, killed him, threw 
the corpse into a ruined well, concealed himself in an intricate thicket 
of creepers called malua, and spent the whole day there in silence 
without any movement. When no trace of the child could be 
gained Panthaka informed his master, who with huge presents 
approached the city police (nagaraguttiya) and informed them what 
happened The latter duly armed and protected (having put on 
armours) issued with Dhana,. scoured all the alleys, bye-paths and 
roads in search of the robber and ultimately arrested him in the 
maluya thicket. There they recovered the corpse of the child 

3 Samaraiccakaha, pp. 210-223. 

4 Ibid., p. 223, paribbayagaruvadhari gahiyo mahabhuyamgo, lihgadhari 

coriyam karc-i, (p. 430), vaniyavesadhari (p. 524), tavasa-vesadharino. 
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Dcvadinna and made it over to Dhana. Then they showered 
blows on the robber by means of fists, elbows, knees and sticks, 
thoroughly pounded him, tied his hands behind his back, suspended 
the ornaments of the child from his neck, marched him on to the 
city squares, triangular enclosures and on high roads beating him 
with the thong, canc and thin whip (kasadaya-chivafpahare), sprink- 
ling on him dust, ashes, filth, and proclaiming to the citizens his 
guilt of murdering the child and brought him to the jail where he 
was put in stocks, deprived of food and drink and beaten with thong, 
thrice in the day. ‘ Thus we sec that thieves and robbers were beaten 
by the police severely (then as now (.^) and probably by the 
thief-catchers and men in the streets) before they were actually 
sentenced, and while awaiting trial. 

Thefts and robberies were so very common that they had to be 
put down with the greatest severity. There was either no enquiry 
or if any, it was unsatisfactory. The accusation was almost taken for 
granted, and no benefit of doubt seems to have been given to the 
accused. Dharana had turned a monk and was in deep meditation. 
Laksmi placed her necklace near him with a string broken and raised 
a cry that she had been robbed. He gave no answers td the police- 
men’s questions and was sentenced by the king to be impaled to 
death. He was put on a pale, while the candala executioner pro- 
claimed that the accused brought himself to that condition by 
robbery, and warned others against the same offence (ta anno vi jai 
paradabbavaharam karissai tampi raya sutikkhenam dandenam cvani 
ye vavaissayitti). But owing to the monk's virtue the stake gave way, 
he was saved and gods showered flowers.*’ There does not seem to 
have been existent any elaborate procedure for adjucating guilt, and 
from the texts it appears that the 'king summarily ordered the 
thieves to be executed and in cases of doubt, banished. 

5 Nayadhamma-kaha (Agamotlaya Samiti cd. pp. 84, 85). 

6 Samara, pp. 490-91. 
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There are vivid (though stereotyped) descriptions of dangerous 
robbers for whose capture ruses had to be planned and nrniy employed 
by the king. In the Vivagasuyarn we read of a robber-chief 
{corasenavai) named Vijaya (just like the Vijaya of NayTidham- 
makaha, with the self-same stock description of ahammiye java lohi- 
yapani) whose fame had spread over many cities as one heroic, full 
of valour, giver of hard blows, hitter of an object at its sound, a cham- 
pion-wielder of the sword, exercising sway over four hundred 
robbers. He lived in a forest on the frontier of Punmatala, the 
country of king Mahabala. The robber settlement was situated in 
a corner of a rugged valley of the mountain, surrounded by the wall- 
like fencing of bamboos, encircled by ditches formed by high uneven 
hills, with tracts of water inside the forest, intervening and prevent- 
ing access to strangers, though on the outskirts there was scarcity of 
water. There were many intricate bye-ways and passages between 
the hills, access to which was only conceded to those w-ho were know'ii 
to the settlement, and the stronghold was unassailable even by a large 
number of men of the preventive police serv’ice {subahuyassa vi kuvi- 
yassa janassa duppaharnsa)J 

The robber Vijaya was naturally the gUvudian of, and afforded 
asylum to, all bad characters — viz., thieves, debauchees, cut-purses 
(lit. ganthibheyas, breakers knots of bundles, modern pick- 
pockets), burglars (lit. sandhiccheya, cutters of holes into walls), 
wearers of rags (com. explains sots, gamblers and thieves cannot get 
full clothes to wear), of persons whose hands and noses have been cut 
off, who have been exiled, or pronounced as undesirable for such 
crimes as arson etc. He raided towns and villages, lifted cattle, took 
captives (who were released on ransom), committed highway robberies, 
terrorised people by breaking open their walls, torturing them, des- 

7 The commentator explains knviya as persons engaged to prevent thefts, 
though kiipita literally means angry. Cf. Samara, p. ^90 Kuviehirn pavio vaijhattha- 
nam ti. 
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troying their property, beating them, ousting them etc., and even by 
exacting taxes from them at pleasure. He even demai^ded taxes from 
king Mahabala himself. After his death his son Abhaggasena 
harassed the country like him. The villagers asked the king for pro- 
tection. The enraged king sent for the commander-in-chief of the 
army {dandam), and asked him to make a raid on the robber-settle- 
ment and bring Abhaggasena alive to him. The latter marched with 
many men well equipped, sounding trumpets etc. Having been 
inlormcd by his spies of the intended raid, Abhaggasena intercepted 
the army before it reached the settlement, and routed it. 1 he com- 
mander-in-chief returned and reported to the king of the impossibili- 
ty of capturing the thief by force (such as cavalry, elephantry, chariots 
etc.)., so well stationed he was and suggested other means of captur- 
ing him (i.e. by sama, hheda, etc. winning over his inner friends by 
presents, creating confidence in him by presents etc.). Then the 
king announced the holding of a festival for ten days to which all 
people would be admitted without fees {ussukam java dasarattam 
pamoyarn ghosavet). Then he sent some men to inform Abhagga- 
sena of the festival to which he was invited and he agreed to come to 
Purimatala and become the guest of the king. Mahabala received 
Abhaggasena cordially, and placed the newly built palace (in the 
festival area) at his disposal. Then he caused the city-gates to be 
closed, caught Abhaggasena and ordered his execution. 

Besides meting out to him the insulting treatment meant for 
ordinary robbers (of which I will presently give a description), 
Abhaggasena was dealt with most barbarously before he was 
finally executed. He was brought to streets surrounded by the 
crowd, and his offences were proclaimed. Then the officers brought 
him to the first square, where they made him sit, and in his presence 
killed eight uncles {culapfiyaye ^gg^o ghaenti), having previously 
beaten them with thongs, made them eat their own flesh which had 
been cut to pieces of the size of gunja fruit {hakanimamsaim 
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khaventi)^ and drink their own blood. And this gruesome tragedy 
overtakes his other relations — 8 aunts, cullamaymyo in the second 
square, eight elder brothers of the father, mahafine (3rd), 8 of their 
wives (4th), his sons (5th), their wives (6th), his sons-in-law (7th), his 
daughters (8th), his grandsons (9th), his grand-daughters (loth), 
their husbands (nth), wives of grandsons (12th), husbands of 
father’s sisters (13th), father’s sisters (14th), mother's sister’s husbands 
(15th), mother’s sisters (T6th), wives of maternal uncles (17th), other 
friends and relations (i8th). This horrid picture seems to be rather 
over-drawn and looks unreal. (Is it because that all the relations had 
to be mentioned.'^). 

I am giving a description of the treatment meted out to ordinary 
criminals or thieves from Samaraiccakaha (p. 223). 

Rayapurischi tanamast oerHyabhhwilittasavvahgo | 
Kosiyamalahhtisiya siroharo vigayavasano ya \ | 

Nihi uttamahgo kanavtra damalambanto bhasHra lo-o\ 
Cittarakayayavatto nbbhaddsiyardsaharHdho | | 
Dirndimayasadda meliya bahnjanaparivario ya so nahararn] 
Dakkhinadisae niyo Bhimarn aha vajjhatthanam\\ 
Translation — ‘‘The police officers besmeared the entire body of the 
criminal with soot, grass, red-earth, and ashes, his head was crowned 
with a garland of shoes, he had scarcely any cloth on his person, a 
garland of kanavira flowers was hanging from his head, a parasol made 
of old articles such as winnowing fan, hair, worn-out cloth of goat 
hair etc., was held over him, he was mounted on an ugly white ass, 
he was surrounded by the crowd while drums were being beaten as 
he was led in the southern direction to the dreadful execution ground.'' 

Other descriptions supplement the picture. In the midst of 
the officers was seen a person (the boy Ujjhlya) whose hands were so 
closely tied behind his back that his neck was bowed down, his nose 

8 Skldharsi has given a long description in Sanskrit in liis Upamitibhavapra- 
pafica kathn (pp. 1-78) which is too long to quote here. 
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anH cars were cut off, his body was besmeared with oil, he was wear- 
ing a pair of rough rags worthy of an offender, a rope and a garland 
of red flowers were hanging from his neck, his body was covered with 
red chalk, he looked worried, and though condemned to death still 
loved his life, his flesh was cut to pieces like sesame grain, he was 
made to eat them and drink his own blood, he was beaten with 
harsh straps in the midst of many men and women surrounding him, 
as he was led from square to square, his offence being proclaimed, 
to the tune of the beating of a broken drum/ 

In my article, “On the Conventional Methods of Punishment 
and Disgrace” (JBORS,, XX, pp. 80-86) I have given a description of 
the treatment accorded to the thief as found in Pali literature 
(e.g. Kanavera^jataka, D'toha Nikaya, PVA, etc.,) which will be 
found to agree in the main with the description in )aina literature 
barring the disgusting details of the criminal having to cat his own 
flesh and drink his own blood, and the torture inflicted on Abhagga- 
sena who was made to feel the pain of having to see his relatives 
killed in his presence before he himself was finally executed. Only 
that the ass is not mentioned in Pali literature. The other ele- 
ments — , VIZ., the drum (Vajjhapatahabheri or Vajjabheri), red 
kanavera (or other) flowers, brick dust, scourging, the southern loca- 
tion of the execution ground etc., arc present. One other thing is 
realistic in Jama literature viz., that the stolen article is either sus- 
pended from the thief’s neck, or he is made to carry it, or it is carried 
before him (e.g. sasakkharn saloddarn sageveijarn, or — in Upamitiy 
p. 174, jaratpitakakhandena baddhaloptro galaikadese). 

A realistic description has been given of the execution ground 
(in Srnkhala metre) in Samaraiccakaha : 

Sukkapayavasaha niltnavayasam vayasarasanta karayararavarn\ 
Ravanta s. janayabhisanam bhisanadava-daddha 

madayasurahigarndham j | 

9 V'tvagAsti'^am, story ot Ujjhiya. 
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The Cancjaln executioner in Jaina literature (at least in Samara.) 
seems to be more human than in Pali literature. He advises the 

victim to remember his ista^devata (Ta sfdmarehi istadevam 

angikarehi dhamrnarn . . .) and wishes to gratify his last desires, if any. 
(yinnatto ca amhehirn naravai jaha vavaijjamdnassa 'suhaparmamo 
maraii U muhuttamettarn amhehirn samihiya ttha sarnpadanarn 
kdyabharnti. 

Other piinishnicnts were also given to thieves. 1 he Kotwal 
brings a thief to Sudatta, king of Kalihga^ and says : “Sir, this man 
entered the house of another, killed an old man and robbed the 
house : as he was coming out we have arrested him; now you are the 
judge. ' The king sent for the readers of the dharmasastras [dham- 
masatthapadhaya) and asked them what punishment should be 
given to him. They said: “Sir, he has stolen another’s goods and 
killed a man, he should be brought to places where three and four 
roads meet and to the scjuarcs, where his oftence should be proclaimed 
to the people, then his eyes should be plucked out, nose and cars and 
hands and feet should be cut off, and in this wise his life should be 
put an end to.“^” 

In the first story, when the king discovered that Yajnadeva after 
himself stealing the goods of merchant Candana and depositing them 
with his friend Cakradeva falsely accused the latter with theft, he 
ordered his officers to sever his tongue and pluck out his eyes.' ^ 
Robbers met with death in many other ways, c.g. they were impaled 
or their necks were wrung'" or they were thrown in iron pots which 
were sealed. 

In the Rayapaseniyasiitta there is a portion containing a discus- 
sion between king Paesi and monk Kesi regarding the important 
question whether the soul is the same as the body or they are differ- 
ent, representing the view-points of the Lokayata (Carvaka) school 


lo Samara, p. 269. 


II Ibid., p. 95. 


12 Ibid., galakaramodanena. 
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and the Jamas. This discussion recurs in Samaraiccakaha (pp. 
165-174) and Kumarapalapratibodha (Pradesikatha pp. 144-150). 
We are here concerned with the punishments which seemed to have 
been given to criminals in specific offences. Tlic monk asked the 
king what punishment he would inflict on a man who would violate 
the modesty of the queen. The king replied that he would cut off 
his hands and feet, or pierce him on the pale, kill him by one stroke 
of the sword, or like a snared game. He would not give the offender 
any time to warn his relatives, or release him from restraint to go and 
warn them, against committing such offence which brought on him 
such misery and suffering. Other examples arc given. The king 
threw the thief alive in an ironpoc, covered it with an iron lid, fixed 
the joints with iron and tin so as to leave no aperture (i.e. hermeticaily 
sealed It) and appointed ttu,st\votthy persons to keep a wateh on the 
jar. After some days it w'as opened and the thief was found to be 
dead. Or he killed him by strangling without cutting off his limbs, 
or in order to find the soul he dissected the body (i.e. split his body 
into tw^o and graduallv into innumerable parts). We get a glimpse 
of assemblies (parisa) established by the king to decide (.juestions or 
quarrels e.g. court of warriors (^khcittiya), court ol. biuuseholders (gaha- 
vat) brahmanas [mahana), and monks and sages (/>/). And different 
standards of punishment were set up for offenders of or against these 
different classes {dandamti pannattaj. The offender of the warrior 
class* * was punished with the cutting of the hands or legs or head 
or he was impaled, or killed by one stroke of the sword, or he was 
killed as a snared animal. The offender of the householder class 
was burned to death by being enveloped in a heap of bark, or husk, 
or chaff. The offender of the Brahmana class was taunted in dis 
agreeable terms and was branded (by means of burning) with the 
mark {laccbana"^ of a pot (^kundiya) or a dog {sunaga'^ or he w'as banish- 

13 Dr. P. L. Vaitlya explains, “he v.^ho offends the assembly of warriors, housc- 
holtlers, brahmanas etc.” 
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cd. The offender of the class of monks was admonished in not very 
unpleasant terms. 

Paesikahanayam just mentioned has its exact replica in the 
Paya^i Suttanta of the Dtgha-nikaya, there is so great a resemblance 
between the two not only in the subject-matter, but also in the 
mention of punishments.'^ 

Dr. Charpentier says in the Introduction to Uttaradhyayana, 
(p. 31): “In the second Upahga, the Rayapasenijja, the interesting 
relations of which to the Payasi-sutta of the Dtgha Nikaya were 
detected and dealt with by Professor Lcumann, it is stated in a certain 
passage that any Brahmanas who have committed certain crimes 
should be stigmatised — -i.c., the image of a dog (sunakha) or a kundiya 
should be branded upon their foreheads. This coincides with 
Kautilya (p. 220) who prescribes that four marks should be used — for 
theft, a dog {svan), for incest (gurutalpa) a pudendum muliebre 
{hhaga), for manslaugiiter a headless trunk (kabandha) and for con- 
suming intoxicating liejuor a madyadhvaja. But this rule docs not 
occur in Manu where corporal punishments on Brahmanas are not 
permissible. This usage had consequently become obsolete after the 
time of Kauplya and the conclusion is that the jama text where it 
occurs must be nearer to the time of Kautilya than to the late 
Dharmasastras.”'’ 

In the Vivagasuya, Ujjhiya had fallen in love with a courtesan 
named Kamajjhaya. King Vijayamitta made her an abbhintariya 
i.c. kept her as his own mistress. In such cases the courtesan had to 

14 > PP- 332-33: 

E,g. (a) imani purisam jivantameva kumbhiya pakkhipitva nuikham pittahitva 
etc. 

(li) imani piiri^am jivantameva tiilaya tuletva jiyaya anassasakam marctvii 

pimaticva tulaya tulcthati 

(c) anupahacca chavinca cammanca jivita voropetha. 

(cl) chavin camman chindatha 

13 Quoted in Shah’s jainism in Nort/j Indfa, p. 224. 
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live like a faithful wife and if any jicrson visited her he was charged 
with adultery. Ujjhiya being infatuated with her visited her secretly 
and was one day caught by the king’s men. The king adrninistcred 
a sound beating to him and his body was broken and shattered by 
blows from hsts, elbows, knees etc. He was then led to the execu- 
tion ground in the manner already narrated (in the case of thieves, and 
was impaled (sultyabhinne) at about 2 P.M. (tibhagavasesc diva.se), 
the conventional time for impaling an offender. In a similar case we 
find that a boy named Sagada, who had once lived with a courtesan 
named Sudan sana, paid secret visits to her, when she was kept a mis- 
tress by Susena, the king’s minister, and was brought before the king 
on the charge of adultery {Sagade diirae mam am anteuramsi avar- 
addhe). He was executed in a curious way — he had to embrace a red- 
hot iron image of a woman till he died {t'gam maham ayomayam 
tattam samaioyihhuam itthipacPmam avayasavie). Here we find an 
example of the grim mockery of the enjoyment of a woman simulated 
in punishment. Bahassaidatta, the king s priest, was impaled for 
criminal intimacy with the ejueen. Prince Nandivardhana 
desiring to usurp the throne of his father asked a barber to 
cut the king’s throat with his razor. The terrified barber informed 
the king, who ordered his son’s execution so as to simulate coro- 
nation. Nandivardhana v/as taken by the police officers to a square 
where he was made to sit on a red-hot iron throne. Then officers 
came with iron pots filled with molten copper, tin, lead, acid oils 
and anointed him with them. Then they put on him red-hot 
metal necklaces of many strings, fastened a band {patta^ on his fore- 
head, and put a crown on his head, all red-hot and flaming.^’' 

In the V ivagasuya when Devadatta, queen of Pusanandi, being 
jealous of her mother-in-law, killed her by means of a red-hot iron 
bar , the king caused her nose and ears to be cut off and ordered her 

16 There is a reference to ihc.se stories in tlie ThJmahpa 
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to be publicly impaled. But in Samaraiccakaha the king ordered a 
woman to be banished for murder. There we find that when 
Dhanasiri murdered a saint by burning him while he was in medita- 
tion, the police officers suspected her of the murder from circum- 
stantial evidence, and wanted to ascertain whether she was guilty by 
studying her physiognomy (ta pecchami tava satthavahagharinirn 
tayo muhaviyarao ceva lakkhissami). The king sent a man with a 
letter {lehavahao) to her father Punnabhadda to ascertain her antece- 
dent and when the latter reported that she brought infamy on her 
family (kiiladusana) the king thought that the wicked woman must 
have done the deed, but that she being a woman could not be sentenc- 
ed to death {taha hi abajjha itthiyMi) and was therefore exiled from 
his kingdom.^ ^ 

The king granted reprieve to criminals, and ordered release of 
prisoners when their innocence was established, before the execu- 
tion of the sentence. Prisoners were released on the occasion of the 
birth of the king’s son (lihagavatt: Mahabalajanmadivarnanam). 

In the Vivagasuya is given the description of a jailor (caragapalac) 
who IS regarded as an impious man hard to please, named Dujjohana. 
He had the following implements (caragabhandc) to deal with the 
prisoners : — various pots filled with boiling metal such as iron, copper, 
tin, lead or lime-water, acid oils etc., also many jars containing urine 
of different animals, such as horses, elephants, cows, buffaloes, 
camels, goats, rams etc. He had several kinds of handcuffs, fetters 
for the feet, massive wooden frame to fasten on the feet 
of prisoners {jjadt), iron chains etc., besides many kinds of Sticks viz,, 
of bamboo, cane, tamarind, and whip of fine leathern straps or those 
made from hemps etc. He had many kinds of stones, sticks, ham- 
mer, small anchors of iron or stone; many kinds of ropes, including 
ropes of hair, nets and nooses; swords, saws, razors, kalarnbadrapatta; 


i-j Siimara, pp. 292-99. 
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iron-nails, bamboo-pegs, leathern straps, weapons looking like the tail 
of scorpions {alia f alia), needles big and small, small iron clubs; razors 
(paccha, pippala), nail-cutters, and kusa grass. 

The jailor, Dujjohana, administered the following punishments 
to the offenders viz., thieves, adulterers, knot-breakers, offenders to 
the king {raydvayarl), debtors, killers of children, breakers of promise 
(betrayers of confidence), gamblers and rogues {sandapatta). They 
were made to lie on their backs, their mouths were opened by means 
of iron bars, and the molten oils and the urine of animals mentioned 
above were poured into them. Some of them were made to he on 
their belly with head held down and given lashes of whips with 
chada chada sound. Hand-cuffs, fetters, stocks, gyves, chains were 
put on them; some of them were contracted and broken (samkodiya- 
modiyayani), hands of some were cut off (up to) wounded by weapons, 
others were struck with the various kinds of sticks mentioned above. 
Some of them were thrown flat on the back, and stones were placed 
on their chests and they were struck with thick sticks, or given a rude 
shake by his men. Some of them were bound hand and foot with 
guts or various kinds of ropes, and let down in wells with head hang- 
ing down and made to drink water, some were made to bleed by 
means of razors, swords and other like instruments mentioned above 
and then bathed with saltish or acid oils; iron nails, bamboo-pegs 
etc., were applied to foreheads, collarbones, elbows,* knees etc., or 
they were struck with scorpion stings, small or big needles were 
thrust between the fingers of- hands and the feet and bent by small 
hammers, and they were made to rub them on the ground; their 
fingers were cut off and made to bleed by instruments. Their bodies 
were covered with wet darhba grass, then they were made to sit in 
the sun, and when the grass became dry it was pulled out (with a 
cadacada sound) which in the process cut the skin and made it bleed. 

Kalipada Mitra 


t.H.Q., MARCH, 1939 
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Doctrines of the Sammitiya School of Buddhism 

The Sammiciyas or better known as the Vatsiputriyas branched 
off from the Theravadins sonic time in the pre-Asokan days. We do 
not hear much about this school in the early history of Buddhism 
except a few criticisms of its radical doctrine of the temporary exis- 
tence of a self — a dogma which appears on the face of it as un- 
Buddhistic. This school, according to the reports of the Chinese 
pilgrims, attained sufficient importance during the days of king 
Harsa and specially in the areas corresponding to modern Sind and 
Bengal. ' Its main doctrine that there exists a self has put into shade 
its all other minor views and elicited vehement criticisms from two 
distinguished exponents of the Abhidhamma, viz., Vasubandhii 
and Moggaliputta Tissa. The former devoted the last chapter of 
his monumental work Abhidharmakosa to the discussion of this topic 
while the latter took it up for discussion as the very first problem in 
his work the Kathavatthu. As Profs. Steherbatsky and Louis de la 
Vallce Poussin have exhaustively dealt with Vasubandhu’s criticisms, 
we shall confine ourselves here only to the arguments of the 
Kathavatthu, and state just the essential points of the long 
controversy relating to Puggalo upalabhhati (or n upalabhhatt) sacci- 
katthaparamatthena ti (I. i). 

The question of the Tharavadins is : Whether the paggala is 
known in the same way as that which is real and ultimate, e.g, 
Nihbana (or Rupa) is known (Para i). In other words, the 
Theravadins want to ascertain whether the Sammitiyas admit the 
existence of the p^ggala either as the unchangeable, ever-existing 
reality like Nihbana, or as a constituted (sappaccaya-samkhata) object 
like riipa or regard it as false as a mirage (mayamaftet viya) or look 
upon It is simply as a hearsay. The Sam df^ny practically all the four 
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possibilities though they assert that the puggala is known as a real and 
ultimate fact (saceikauhaparamatthendj. 

The Sam. now assail the Th. with the counter-question whether 
the latter would admit that the pf^gg^la is not known in the same 
way as that which is real and ultimate. The Th. answered in the 
affirmative as according to them puggala is not even an object like 
riipa; it is a mere pannatti (conventional term), a sammutisacca 
(so-called truth). 

But when the same question is repeated by the Sam. (as in 
paras 2 and 6)^ the Th. reply in the negative by saying “na h’ 
evam”,* because the answer is to be given to a question which in- 
cluded both sammutisacca (conventional truth) and paramatthasacca 
(the highest truth). The questions and answers which follow next 
have a mixture of both sammuti and paramattha truths, and so they 
appear contradictory to a superficial reader. 

Now the Th. give up the logical tricks and put the question 
straight (para 1 1) thus : whether puggala is a paramatthasacca,^ or 
not, i.e, whether or not the puggala is known in the same way as 
the real and uftimate everywhere (sahbattha) in and oiitside rupa 
(material parts of the body), always (sabbada) in this and the follow- 
ing existences, and in everything {sabbesu) i.e., in all khandhas, 
ayatanas, dhatus etc. The answer of the Sam. is also definitely in the 
negative, i.c., they do not consider “puggala” as real in the highest 
sense, and as existing everywhere, always and in everything as 
pointed out by the Th. 

The next attempt of the Th. is to find out whether the Sam. 
regard puggala as something existing like any of the 57 elements, 


1 The remaining paras 3-5 and 7-10 arc mere logical rounding up of the 
questions and answers put in paras i & 2. 

2 The question is, — Yo saceikattho paramat^o tato so puggalo n'upalabbhati 
saceikattha-paramet^anati ti ? 

3 Perhaps like die jivatman of the Vedanta. 
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rupa, vcdana, sanna, etc. The Sam. deny it saying they do not 
admit puggala as an clement apart from the 57 elements/ and in 
support of their contention they quote from the Nikayas {Dtgha, iii, 
232; Alajjhima, i. 341; Ahguttara, ii. 95) the passage “atthi puggalo 
attahitaya pappanno” which indicates that exists but 

not apart from the elements. The Th. also do not clearly state that 
puggala (as a pannatti) is ditferent from the elements, the reason 
assigned by Biiddhaghosa ’ being that the questions of the opponents 
have a mixture of sammuti and paramattha truths and as such the Th. 
have no other alternative but to leave them unanswered {thapamyd)'' 

The next attempt of the Th. is to show that the Sam. should 
advocate either Ucchedavada or Sassatavada. With this end in view 
the Th. put the questions whether puggala is identical with rtipa, 
or different from rupa^ or p^gg^da is in rupa (like the container and 
the contained) or rupa is in puggala. The Sam. reject all the four 
propositions as otherwise they tvould become either an Llcchedavadin 
or a Sassatavadin. Though, according to the Sam., puggala is of the 
same nature {ekadhammo) as rupa and other elements,' they would 
not treat it as an element separate from, and independent of, the 57 
elements. 

The Th. now assail their opjxincnts by questioning on 
lakkhanas of the puggala, and ask whether the puggala is sappaccaya 
(caused) and sarnkhata (constituted) like rupa, or is appaccaya (un- 
caused) and asarnkhata (unconstituted) like Nibbana. The Sam. 
deny both and ask how the Th. would explain the puggala’ in the 
statement of Buddha: “Atthi puggalo attahitaya patipanno ti.’ 
!s the puggala referred to in this passage sappaccaya, sarnkhata or 

4 Samayasutcavirodhani di.sva patikkiu-po paravadissa, Atthakatha, p. 16. 

5 5 cc his Auhakatha, p. 16. 

6 Paras 130-137 dilate on the above question, comparing it with each of the 
57 elements. 

7 Auhakatha, p. 18. 
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afpaccaya, asarnkhata? The Th. deny both, as in their opinion the 
term puggala is only a sammutisacca, and as such it is non-existing. 

The next argument put forward by the Th. is whether the 
statement "puggala perceives” is the same as the statement, “that 
which perceives is i-c. whether the two statements arc 

identical as citta is with mano or different as rupa is from vedana. 
Buddhaghosa interprets the position of the opponents thus*.' the 
Sam. hold that p^gg^i^ perceives but not everything that perceives is 
puggala, c.g., rupa^ vedana, etc. are not puggala but that puggala 
perceives and that which perceives referred only to the percepient 
(puggala), and not to rupadi.'^ The opponents, however, rely on the 
statement “atthi puggalo attahitaya patipanno ti” which, again is 
counteracted by the Th. bv spying that the Sam. should equally rely 
on the statement: sunhatc lokani avekkhassu, etc. and admit that 
t there is no puggala. 

The Th. now proceed to examine the pannatti (description) of 
p^gg^l^’ In answer to the question whether the puggala of the 
liupadhatu is rtipi and likewise of the Kamadhatu is kamt and of the 
Arupadhatu, arupt, the Sam. affirm the first and the third but not 
the second. The Sam. argue that puggala — satta:=jtva and 
kaya = sartra. Though they do not admit cither the identity of, or 
difference between, jwa and sartra, they hold, though not logically 
tenable, that kaya must be different from pf*ggala as there are such 
statements as ‘so k«iyc kayanupassi viharati and so forth’, in which 
“so" cannot but refer to pug 


8 Puggalo upalabbhati (yo yo) upalabbhati (so so) puggalo ti? Kva , p. 2^^. 

9 Atthakatha^ p. 20: The opponents say ; Mama puggalo atthi puggalo ti 
satthii vacanato upalabbhati. Yo pana upalabbhati, na so .sabbo puggalo. Atha kho 
kc hi ci puggalo kc hi ci na puggalo ti. Tattha kokaratthc kckaro hikaro co nipa 
tamatto. Koci puggalo koci na puggalo ti aya/h pan’ ettha attho. Idam vuttam 
hoti puggalo pi hi rupadisi pi yo koci dhammo upalabbhati yeva. Tattha puggala 
va puggalo rupadisu pana koci pi na puggalo ti. 
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The next discussion relating to ufadafannatti (rebirth) of 
pf^ggala raises the question of transmigration. The Sam. affirm that 
f^ggala passes from this world to the next but it is neither the self- 
same puggala nor a different puggala — a statement similar to what 
the Th. would say about the passing of the khandhas — avoiding the 
two heretical opinions of sassatavdda and ucchedavada as also the 
ekaccasassatikavdda and amaravikkhepaditthi.^^ In support of their 
contention the Sam. quoted the passages in which a “puggala’’ is 
said to pass from one world to another “sandhavati samsarati.” 

Accepting the opinion of the opponents that the self-same, or 
a different, puggala does not pass from one existence to another, the 
Th. point out that they admit that some form of puggala referred to 
in the above-mentioned passages does pass from one existence to 
another. Now this puggala can then have no death, it once be- 
comes a man and then a god and so forth, which is absurd.*' In 
reply the Sam. point out that a sotapanna-manussa is known to take 
rebirth as a sotopanna-deva and question how can this sotapanna-hood 
pass from one existence to another unless there is some term of 
pttggala to carry the qualities. The Th. now in order to show the 
unsoundness of the statement asks whether the passing puggalo is 
identical in every respect*^ and has not lost any of its qualities.*^ 
The opponents first negative it on the ground that a man does not 
continue to be a man in the dev.iloka. But on second thought they 
affirm it in view of the fact that the carrier of certain qualities from 
one existence to another is a puggala, an antarabhavapuggala.^^ The 
Sam. take care to keep clear of the two extreme views : tarn fwarn 
tarn sanrarn and annarn jivarn annarn sarirarn , They affirm that the 

10 See my paper on Brahmajala-sutta in the /HQ., vol. VIII. 

11 Cf. Nagarjuna, Madhyamikavrtti. 

12 Ananho=:abbakarcna ekasadiso. 

13 AvigatD=:ekena pi akarena avigato. 

14 The self which exists between death and rebirth 
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identical khandhas and f^ggala do not pass from one existence to 
-nother but the transformed khandhas and fuggala pass from one 
existence to another. The khandhas are, however, impermanent, 
constituted etc. while the fuggala is not so but it is not also perma- 
nent and unconstituted. Without khandha, aj^atana, dhatu, indriya 
ind citta, fuggala cannot remain alone but for that reason, the colour 
and other qualities of the khandha, ayatana, etc. do not affect the 
fuggala. Again the ft*ggala is not a shadow (chaya) of the 
khandhas. 

In reply to the question whether fftggala is perceivable in every 
momentary thought, the Sam. answer in the affirmative but they 
would not accept the inference drawn by the Th. that the fuggala 
in that case would have momentary existence (khanika-bhavam) i.e., 
die and be reborn every moment like citta (thoughts). 

The Sam. now ask the Th. whether they would admit that one 
(yo) who sees something (yarn) by means of an organ of sense (yena) 
is the pt^ggala or not. The Th. after assenting to it as a conven- 
tional truth (sammutisaced), put the same question in the negative 
form thus : One (yo) who‘* does not see anything (yarn)hy means 
of an organ of sense (yena) is not a pf^ggala. The Sam., however, 
without arguing further quote a few passages in which Buddha said : 

1 (i.e. the fuggala) see by means of my divine eyes (dihbena 
cakkhund) beings appearing and disappearing and so forth, and infer 
therefrom that the seer is the f(*ggala. 

Their next discussions related to furusakara. The Th. do not 
admit any doer, so they asked the Sam, whether the latter would 
subscribe to the same opinion. On their denial, the Th. ask whether 
the Sam. would admit the existence of the doer, and a creator of the 
doer, which is negated by the Sam. on account of the heretical 
doctrine of issaranimmana (god the creator the world) but on 


15 E.g., a blind man, an asannasatta. 
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second thought affirmed it in view of the fact that the parents 
teachers etc. are also in a sense the makers {katta kareta) of a person. 
The Th., without going into the implied sense of the replies, say 
that such a state of things, i.e, a doer having a doer and a deed im- 
plies not just a deed but also a doer, would lead to the conclusion that 
so long there is deed {kamma), there is its doer {karako fuggalo) and 
hence there can be no end to puggalaparampara and that would 
falsify the fact that by the stoppage of the wheel of actions, dukkha 
can be brought to an end. Then again nibbana, mahapathavi, etc. 
must also have a doer. All the inferences drawn by the Th. arc- 
rejected by the Sam. In conclusion the Sam. deny that the deed 
and the doer can be distinct, just to avoid admitting that the puggala 
has mental properties. 

In the above, the doer of a deed is enquired into, while in the 
following discussion identity of the doer of a deed with the enjoyer 
of its fruit is enquired into. 

The Th. deny the existence of a feeler or enjoyer apart from 
vipakapavatti^ (that which is realised, the fructification of an effect). 
The Sam. hold that patisarnveditabba is vipaka (result) but the 
p^ggala is not vipaka.'^ They further state that Nibbana or Maha- 
pathavi, etc. IS not vipaka like divine happiness (dibbasukha) or 
human happiness (manussasukha) so none of them is an object of 
enjoyment of the puggala but again the Sam. do not admit that 
sukha is distinct from the sukha-enjoyer. The Th. logically wanted 
to make their opponents admit that there must be not only an enjoyer 
of a fruit but also an enjoyer of the enjoyer of the fruit and so on an , 
endless chain, in other words, according to them, as shown above, 
dukkha can have no end. 

1 6 But it may happen that puggala who is in the enjoyment of his fruits, 
say, merits, may be again an object of enjoyment of anothet puggala, e.g. a son 
enjoying the fruits of his actions may be the object of affection of his mother and 
so forth. This explanation of Buddhaghosa should be compared with the abovr 
like the kareta of katta. 
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The Th. now put the crucial question thus : whether the doer 
of a deed is identical with, or different from, the enjoyer of its fruit. 
The opponents first deny both to avoid contradiction of Buddha’s 
sayings : sayam katam faram katam sukhadukkham, etc. but on 
second thought in view of their theory that there is a common element 
keeping the link between the present and the future life, they ad- 
mit it. In short, the Sam. affirm that there is a karaka (doer) 
and vedaka (feeler or enjoyer) of a deed, but the two are neither 
identical nor different, neither both Identical and different, nor not 
both identical and different. 

The Sam. next apply the test of ahhinna (supernormal powers), 
nMi (relatives) and phala (attainments) and put the propositions 
thus : 

(i) How can a person perform certain miracles keeping his 
organs of sense etc. inert and inactive, unless there is 
something else as pf^ggala, 

(ii) How can one recognise the existence of parents, castes, 
etc. without positing that there is a puggala, and 

(iii) How can a phalastha continue to be the same in his more 
than one birth, unless the existence of a pt*ggala is 
admitted. 

The Th. avoid the issues by putting the counter-arguments 
that one who cannot perform miracles is not a f^gg^l^, atid in this 
way they refute the other two propositions. 

The next question of the Th. is whether pf^ggala is constituted 
(samkhata) or unconstituted or neither constituted nor un- 
constituted {n’eva samkhato nasarnkhato). The Sam. affirm 
the last alternative but would not treat p^gg^l^ 3s some- 
ching apart (annoy from the samkhaia-khandhas. They state 
that the puggala has certain aspects of samkhata, e.g., it is subject 
) sukha, dukkha, and so forth; again it has certain aspects of 
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asarnkhata, e.g., it is not subject to birth, old age and death (jati, 
fara, and marand)^ 

In reply to the Th/s question wntmer a pdrinibhuto fuggalo 
exists in Nibbana or not, the Sam. negative both as the affirmation 
of either would make them either a Sassatavadin or an Ucchedavadin. 

Now the Sam. put the counter question : does not a person say 
that he is feeling happy or unhappy and so forth, how can a person 
say so unless he is a puggdla and not a mere conglomeration of 
separate khandhas. In refuting this contention, the Th. put the 
same question in a negative form thus : well, if a person does not feel 
happiness or unhappiness, then there is no puggala. The Th. 
further ask whether Sam. would treat sukha arid ft^ggala as something 
separate and distinct. The Sam. evade a direct answer and ask, well, 
when a pftggala {koci or so) is said to be kaye kaydnupassi viharati, 
does it not affirm the existence of a puggala} 

The controversy is then closed by citations of passages from the 
Nikayas, the Th. quoting only those which clearly express anattd of 
all things while the Sam. quote those in which the word p^ggdlo or 
atthahita or so appeared. 

Through these controversies it is apparent that the Sam. are 
seeking to establish that the five khandhas which are distinct from 
one another cannot give rise to the ronsciousness of I-ness, a unity. 
The facts that a person acts or thinks as one and not as five separate 
things, and that in many passages Buddha does actually use the words 
sOy attd and pf^ggdla, and that a person’s attainments like sotdpanna- 
hood continue to be the same in different births, that one speaks of 
his past births and so forth, do lead to the conclusion that besides the 
five khandhas there exists some mental property which forms 
the seat of I-ness, and maintains the continuity of karma from one 
existence to another. That mental property, however, is changing 
with the changing khandhas but in view of the fact that one can think 
of his past, even of the events of his past births, the changing khandhas 
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alone cannot be made responsible for the memory. The Sam. there- 
fore affirm the existence of a sixth mental property and call it fuggala 
which can remain only along with khandhas and so must disappear 
when the khandhas disappear in Nibbana. As this mental property 
or puggala is not khanika like the khandhas, it has not all the proper- 
ties of a samkhata (constituted object) and again as it is not also un- 
changing and ever existing like Nibbana so it is not asarnkhata. 
Therefore the puggaL must be said as neither samkhata nor 
asarnkhata. 

This doctrine of the Sammitiyas or the Vatsiputriyas is pre- 
sented in these words by Vasumitra: 

1. The pudgala is neither the same as the skandhas nor 
different from the skandhas. The name pudgala is provisionally 
given to an aggregate of skandhas^ ayatanas and dhatus. 

2. Dharmas cannot transmigrate from one world to another 
apart from the pudgala. They can be said to transmigrate along 
with the pudgala.^* 

Vasumitra attributes to the Vatsiputriyas a few other views 
which have already been discussed. These are, — 

(i) The five vijrianas conduce neither to saraga (desire) nor 
to viraga (removal of desires);^* 

(ii) To become free from desire (viraga) one must relinquish 
the samyojanas which can be destroyed by an adept when 


17 For the arguments ot Vasubancihu see La Vallec Poussin’s Abhidharmakoia, 
Appendix and Steherbatsky’s Theory of the Soul, Petersburg, 1918. See also 
Masuda’s note in the Asia Major, II, pp. 53-4. 

18 Cf. Obermil let’s Analysis of the Abhisamayalarnkara, III, p. 380, refening to 
Tarkajvala and Schayer, Kamalasilas Kritik dcs Pudgalavada. He writes that “the 
Vatsiputriyas, Bhadrayanikas, Sammitiyas, Dharmaguptas and Samkrantivadins are 
those that admit the reality of the ‘individual’. They say that the ‘individual’ is 
something inexpressible, being neither identical with the five groups of elements nor 
differring from them. It is to be cognised by the six forms of vijrianas^ and 
is subject to samsara (phenomenal existence). 

19 Sec /f/Q., XIV, pp. 574-6. 
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he reaches hhavanamarga and not while he remains in 
darsanamarga;^'^ 

(iii) When one has entered the samyaktvanyama he is called 
fratipannakam the first twelve moments of the darsana- 
marga and when he is in the thirteenth he is called 
phaUstha,^^ 

Besides the above, the Sammitiyas held a few other opinions, 
some of which are : 

(iv) Parihayaci araha arahatta ti (Kvu. I. 2). 

(v) N’atthi devesu brahmacariyavaso ti (Kvu. I. 3)."“ 

(vi) Odhisodhiso kilese jahatiti (Kvu, I. 4). 

(vii) Jahati puthujjano kamaraga-byapadan ti? (Kvu. I. 5)."* 

Nalinaksha Dutt 


20 See IHQ., XIV, p. 

21 See Masuda’s notes in the Asia Major, 11 . p. In short, Uk Sanifnitiyas 
count in all fourteen moments instead of SarvastivadinV. sixteen; so the i3ih moment 
ot the Sammitiyas corresponds to the 15th of the Sarvastivfulins; ..sec IHQ., XIV, 
p. 803. 

22 IHQ., XIV, pp. 804-5. 

23 IHQ.. XIV. p. 808. 
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There IS a general belief that women are not entitled to be 
initiated for Vedic studies. Our object in this article is to prove 
that such a belief is wrong. 

The Grhya Sutras say in connection with the initiation cere- 
mony of the Brahmana “Astama-varse brahmanam upanayet”' or 
“Saptama-varse brahmanasya upanayanam”“ or '‘Garbhastame brah - 
manam upanayet”‘ or exactly similar things* meaning that the 
Brahmana should be initiated in the 7th or 8th year after he was 
conceived or bom; they make similar rules for the Ksatnyas and 
Vaisyas too — only extending the age limit for them. Here by 
Brahmana, Ksatriya and Vaisya the Sutra-kkas mean that both the 
boy and the girl of these castes arc to be initiated. As in the case 
of Svarga-kamah ’ in “Svarga-kamo yajeta/’ here also the gender is 
not intended to designate the Masculine alone. By a rule like this 
“Brahmano na hantavya: the Brahmana should not be murdered”, 
it is meant that the Brahmani also should not be murdered. Simi- 
larly by saying “Maranadharma manavah : man is mortal”, we 
mean that the woman is also mortal. 

1 Asvalitydna grhya'Siilra I, 19, i, p. 64, Bom. cd. 

2 Kathaka-grhya'SHtri i, p. 159. 3 Varaha-grhya-sutra V, p. 4. 

^ Gobhila-grhya-sutra H, 10; Khadira, II 5, i, p. 70; Gobhila-grhya-karma- 

prakastka, p. 84; Jaim. Gr. S., 1, 12, p. 10; 1, 4!.; Baudhayana-grhya-sHtra, 
5, 2, p. 40; Bharadvaja-grhya-siitra, i, i; Hiranyakesin-grhya-sutra, i, 1. i; 
Apastamba-grhya-siitra, 10, i; the Manava-grhya'sHtra mentions no limit but 
begins “Upanayana-prabliiti vratacarih : One should observe vows from initiation 
Paraskara-grhya-sutra^ ii, 2, 1, p. 196, Bom. cd., Shhkhayana-grhya-sHtra. ir, 
p. 13. Benares cdn. p. 47. Compare also A'%v. Gr. Kar., 16, 1, p. 275; 
Sriunaka-karika, f. 31a; Asu. Ya. Pad., India Office Ms. Bvihlcr 15, lol. 24b; 
Renukarya, f. 12b; Bandhayana-grbya-paddhati', f. 74a. 

5 See KatyayanaArauta-sHtra, i, i, 7 “Stri caviiesat" and the commcntaric.s 
of Karkacarya & Yajnikadcva on it; pp. 5 & 8 of the Chowkhamba ed. and Weber’* 
cd. respectively. 
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Harita*^ says women are ol two types : those who speak about 
Brahman and those who soon become wives (i.e. those who do not 
grow old in their parents* house). Of them, the first type has (the 
right to) initiation, establishment of fire, Vedic studies, and observ- 
ance of begging alms in their own houses; the second is initiated 
and (soon after) married. Yama/ as quoted in the Kurma-furana, says 
that in ancient times the tying of the girdle is prescribed for girls; 
so also the teaching in the Vedas, and the utterance of thf Savitri. 
Nobody except her father, uncle or brother should teach her. ^The 
vow of begging alms is prescribed for her within (the limit of) her 
house. She should dispense with the deer-skin, the bark and the 
wearing of matted locks. Here Yama seems to refer to the existence 
of the custom not only in ancient times, but also in his own days, 
the construction being ‘purakalpe (yatha aisyata) tatha (adhunapi) 
isyatc.’ The word ‘tatha’ is significantly put by Yama by way of 
a comparison between the old time and his own time. So he makes 
the rule for his own time that nobody other than the girl’s father, 
uncle or brother should teach her, she should beg in her house only 
(and not elsewhere) and she should not wear deer-skin, bark and 
matted locks. If Yama had intended to say that, unlike in ancient 
times in his own time the girl should not be initiated, he would 
have said something like this : — 

; Samskara-ratna-mala, Poona, 1899, vol. I, p. 165, 

I. 6-7. 

II 

ftrar ?fr?rr fr qr: 

11 
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As he continues with a series of verbs, all in the present tcnse-^nc 
in Lat and two in Lih, it is only reasonable to think that he pres- 
cribes the rules for his own days as was the case in ancient times too. 

Without being initiated ceremonially, nobody is entitled to 
utter holy mantras. But the woman is found to utter sacred for- 
mulas in various sacrifices, grhya as well as srauta. In the 5aka- 
medha, the third four-monthly sacrifice, the girl uses the Tryambaka 
Mantra.” Mahidhara” in his commentary Veda-di'pa says the un- 
married girls of the sacrificer should walk round the fire three times 
along with the other males, the sons of the sacrificer and others^ 
while uttering the Tryambaka Mantra for Tryambaka’s blessing. 
According to the Satapatha Brahmana^^ the priests and the sacri- 
ficer go round the altar thrice from right to left — smiting the left 
thigh; but the maidens go from left to right — smiting the right 
thigh. While doing so, the maidens utter the formula, “We 
worship Tryambaka, the fragrant bestower of husbands. Even as a 
gourd is severed from its stem, so may I be severed from this world, 
not from thence.’’^* Katyayana*^ says, “Kumaryas ca uttarena 
ubhayatra pati-kama bhaga-kama va: the unmarried girls (of the 
sacrificer) too (should go round the fire), the latter'^ while uttering 
part of the mantra, in both the directions (pitrvad devavac ca 
parikramane: in going round both in the direction of the manes, 
i.e. the left, and in the direction of the gods, i.e. the right) either 
with the object of having husbands or fortune”. Yajnikadeva’^ in 
the Paddhati says, “Vacanat kiunarya api mantra-pathah ; the 

8 Vajasaneyi-sdrnhita, 111 , 60 b. 

9 P. 92, Weber’s edition of the White Yajur-veda. 

10 II, 6, 2, 13 f, p. 197, Weber’s edition; for Sayana, sec op. cit. p. 218. 

11 They want to be severed from this world i.e. their father’s house and be 
permanent in their husband’s family. Cf. Mahidhara also. They like to leave their 
father’s gotra as well. 

12 Srauta-sHtre, 5, 10, 17, Weber’s ed., p. 533; Chowkhapiba ed. p. 361. 

13 The former one i.e. Vij.Sam., Ill, 60 a, being used by the males. 

14 p. 536, Weber’s ed., of W,YV. 
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maiden too is to utter the sacred formula as it is so prescribed’' 
Satyasadha^ also says that if the daughter of the sacrificer longs for 
marriage, she should take the reverse course (to that taken by the 
males) along with the utterance of the Tryambaka formula.** 

In the Varuna-praghasas, the second four-monthly sacrifice, 
after Havis is placed on the north and south altars, the Pratipras- 
thatr — while leading the wife to the fire for the Karambha-patra 
oblation — asks her if she has any lover or lovers. After her declara- 
tion*' she utters the formula** “Praghasino havamahe marutah, 
etc.: we invoke the Maruts, the voracious consumers’ ’, etc. Then 
cither the wife or the wife and husband both lift up the Karambha 
vessels on the winnowing baskets, place them on the head and offer 
oblations in the Daksinagni with the formula “Yad gramc, etc; 
which in the village, etc On her way back, the wife recites the 
formula “Akram karma, etc.: having performed the work’’.^" 

In the Agnistoma too, the w'ife, entering by the south door, 
anoints the axles of the Soma-cart with the remnant of the clarified 
butter left after the Savitri-homa with the utterance of the formula, 
“Deva srutau, etc.”"' 

There are several such instances where the wife or wives use 
sacred formulas. The Puranas and the Smrtis as well furnish 
examples as to the right of women to utter the holy mantras. 

15 Sranta'Sutra, 5. 5., p. ^89, voi. II. 

16 The B. YV. schools have a different reading 
ffT I 

17 For details and references, see our section on “The Wife in the Catiirmasya 
Sacrifice” in the Position of Wife w the Vedic Ritual. 

18 Vajasaneyi-samh., Ill, 44; For Mahidhara, see Weber’s ed., vol. I, p. 83; 
Karka, op. cit., voi. Ill, p. 473, on Katyayana-srauta-sutra, 5, 5, 10. 

19 Vajasaneyi-samh., Ill, 45. 

20 Op. cit., 47. 

21 Vajasaneyi-samhita, 5, 17. The mantra has, however, variant readings in the 

different Samhitas and Siirra.s. Cf. Maitrayani-Samhita i, 2, 9; Kathaka-Samh., ii, 
10; $atapatha Bra., 111, 5, 3. ^3-14*. Manava-hr.-sutra, 2.2.2. Katyayana-srauta- 

sittra, 8. 3. 32. 
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The Skanda-purana^' says that the wife should sacrifice with 
the sacred formulas in the rituals in accordance with the regulations ; 
so, in the funeral rite too, she, according to the sacred law, is en- 
titled to utter the sacred mantras. The Kaladarsa, as quoted in the 
Sraddha-mayfikha'''' of Nilakantha Mimamsaka Bhatw, quotes the 
following lines from the^iame source to show that women are not 
entitled to utter the sacred formulas in the funeral and sraddha 
rites: “Sarvabhave striyah kuryuh sva-bhartmam amantrakam : in 
the absence of all others, the striyah i.e. the women should offer 
to the bhartrs i.e. the maintainors without mantras. Unfortunately 
wc cannot trace the line in the Calcutta edition of the 
Skanda-purana. The line, however, occurs in the Markandeya- 
pimrna.^^ We read herein like this: — 

and preceding these lines are — 

i W ^ ^ 1 

^ ^?TRT (I 

But Raghunandana^ ’ takes the stanzas in the following order : 

a. b. i. j. to run concurrently and argues that “apy evam ’’ in ). 
means “amantrakam” as in a. and so “strinam mantra-niscdho pi 
tat-sanipradanaka-sraddha evavagamyate ; the prohibition (of the 
use) of mantra applies to those cases only where the women offer the 
Sraddha”. We cannot find out in any of the punted editions or 
manuscripts available in the India Office Library the order followed 

22 Ed. by Pancanana Tarkaratna, Calcutta, 1911, vol. IV, p. 2326; also quoted 
in Sracidha-mayiikha, p. 22. 

23 Ed. by Gharpure in the Collection of Hindu Law Books, vol. XVIII. p. 22, 
i. 24-25. 

24 Dr. K. N. Banerjee’s ed. in the Bib Ind., p. 189. 

25 ^rMha-tattva, p. 508, Calcutta, 1909-10. 

I4 

MARCH, . 1939 
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by Raghiinandana. Moreover, the word '‘Striyali’* in .the a does 
not mean “Wife”, but any and every woman maintained by the 
deceased. In the Sraddha-viveka, after enumerating the long list of 
the sraddhadhikarins, the author says “Tad abhave yathakatliahcit 
parigrhitah striyah: these failing, any and every woman taken hold 
of by any means would do.” These are the women meant in line 
a above and not the wife. The claim of the wife (Patni) to 
perform the funeral and Sraddha for her husband follows imme- 
diately after the son, i.e. the son failing, the wife is to do so. 
Sahkha, Katyayana, Sraddha-viveka, iSradd ha-may uk ha, Sraddha- 
kriya-kaumudi and all other authorities are unanimous on the point. 
So by “Striyah” in “Sarvabhave stnyah kuryuh”, the wife can by no 
means be meant. The words “apy evam” in line i in the order 
to be jittered and that the rites following should be the same as 
mentioned before. The Kalpa-taru says that “Strinam apy evam, 
etc.” mean: 

Here it is evident that the women also utter the mantra in the 
Sraddha. After having said that the Ekoddista and Sapindikarana 
should be offered with mantras, Yajhavalkya says “This Sapindi- 
karana as well as Ekoddista should be offered to the woman also” 
Yajnavalkya has suggesud no distinction whatsoever. The 
Chandoga-parisista^^ also says that the Sapindikarana of the 
mother is said to be observed with the grand-mother (on the father’s 
side) in accordance with the rites as mentioned. Here also no dis- 
tinction whatsoever is suggested. The Sraddha-kriya-kaumudt^^ 

also comments on the couplet etc.” thus: 

26 Unavimsati-samhita, cd. by Pancanana Tarkaratna, Calcutta 1903, p. 161, 
1 . II, s 1 . 254. 

28 S. of Govindananda, Bib. Ind. Cal., 1904, p. 377, 11 . 19-78, 1 . 1 f. 
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I I etc. 

Here he thinks the couplet “strinani sracldham amantrakam’ , 
etc. IS baseless (an interpolation) and is not found in all rhc 
Samgrahas and so the view that the woman is not entitled to per- 
form the ^raddha with mantra is not tenable. The Brahma- 
purana^^ also says distinctly that the w'omen should offer the Sraddha 
with mantras. 

^ankha'^** says that the daughter too after her saniskara should, 
like the boy, observe the Asauca, perform the funeral rite, offer 
Pindas and celebrate the Ekoddista for her father. Here too no dis- 
tinction has been suggested and accordingly the mantras arc to be 
uttered by the daughter too. 

The reason why the “Stnyah” in line a above who are really 
“Yatha-kathahcit parigfhitah striyah” in the language of the 
^raddha-viveka-k^a should not utter the mantras is, therefore, not 
ithat the woman, because of her sex, is not entitled to utter the 
mantra in the ^raddha, but because these women somehow picked 
out in the absence of all others need not utter the mantras. Such 
women will perform the Sraddha somehow, and nobody would like 
them to perform the Sraddhas in all the details. If the mantras are 
cut out, the oblations are also necessarily cut out and the ceremonies 
too become reduced by almost two-thirds. This is the reason why 
these ' Yathakathahcit parigrhitah striyah” should not utter the 
mantras. 

The Nrsimha-tapaniya Ufanisad says “Savitrim pranavam yajus 
stri-sudrayor necchanti : (some) do not recommend (the utterance 

3^ 1 

ay quoictl in $raddha-mayukha, p. 23; the Sraddha^kriya-kaHmudt puts the verse 
under the name of Bharadvaja. 
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pi) the savitri, pranava and yajus for the woman and the sudra.'’^‘ 
Baudhayana^* says, “Amantra hi striyo matah: some say, women 
are not entitled to utter the mantra/’ The words '‘Na icchanti” 
and “Matah” in the above texts show that the authorities them- 
selves do not think that women are not entitled to utter the mantras 
though there are a few schools who think otherwise. Moreover, 
the authority of the Smrti cannot be reckoned as valid against that 
of the Sruti. Thus, Vedavyasa'^ says that where 5 ruti, Smrti and 
Purana differ (in opinion), the Sriiti should be considered as the 
authority; of the (latter two) Smrti precedes (over the Purana). So, 
the schools whom Baiidhayana mentions need not be taken into 
serious consideration. The opinion of the school quoted by the 
Nrsimha-tapantya Upanisad is to be ignored not only because the 
Upanisad itself considers it ignorable, but also because the opinion of 
the majority should prevail when the authorities differ among them- 
selves. Our copious ^ruti evidence shows that the opinion of the 
opponent school cannot prevail. 

In the Pinda-pitr-yajna’* and other Sraddhas*' the middle 
cake^‘‘ given to the manes is to be eaten by the wife (Patni). The hus- 
band gives her the cake saying that she should eat it as it represents 
the juice of the annual herbs growing in waters; as a result she 
should become pregnant with a human embryo. The wife too'^ 


31 p. 10 of Aniiiulasrama edition (vol. 30), i. 6-7. 

32 As quoted in Sraddha-taltva^ Hisikcsa Sastiin's cd., Calcutta, 1909-10, 

51 1. 1. 4- 

33 ^ 1 

?f?r 

Smrtinam samnccayah, Poona, 1905, p. 357, 1 . 7 (vclsc 4). 

34 See Samskara-rattia-mala ^ Poona, 1899, p. 983, II. o f. 

35 $r add ha-man jari, Poona, 1909, p. 37. 

36 If there are 6 cakes the wife should cat both the middle : 

Sraddha-manjari, p. 37, 

37 If the wife, however, is not in a fit stage, she should not cat the cake. 
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eats the cake with the prescribed mantra. If the" house-holder has 
many wives, he divides the cake amongst them all and all of them 
should eat their respective portion along with the utterance of the 
above sacred formula. The author of the Vaijayanti as mentioned 
in the Samskara-ratna-mala'^ says this eating of the cake is not 
optional but obligatory whenever the $raddha is celebrated. 
According to him, therefore, the utterance of this mantra is not an 
occasional but a regular right of the wife ; if the eating of the cake 
is a regular {nitya) right, the utterance of the mantra must also be 
her regular right during the observance of all the Sraddhas. It does 
not seem, however, that the eating of the middle cake or both the 
cakes is compulsory. The $raJd ha-may Hkha^'^ says it is only 
optional and not obligatory. Manu uses the word “Sutarthini: 
desirous of a son ’’ while prescribing the eating of the cake by the 
wife. Devanabhatta in the Sraddha-kanda'^ says if she is desirous 
of a son or a daughter, the wife should eat the cake. Yama also 
says a wife desirous of an issue should do so. The Vayu-farana 
puts the word “Prajarthini : longing for a son or a daughter ” as an 
adjective to the wife and mentions the sacred formula “Adhatta 
pitaro garbham” which, it assures, is “Santana-vardhana : (capable 
of) increasing (the number of) sons or daughters. ” Anyhow, the 
fact remains that whenever the wife eats the middle cake she as a 
rule utters the mantra. It is her right and no authority has ever 
intended to deprive her of this. 

Asvalayana^* says in his Grhyasutra that from the time of 
marriage onwards the house-holder himself, the wife, the son, the 
unmarried girl, or a disciple, should offer regular oblations to the 


jS 1899, p. 983, 1. 13. 

39 Etl. by }. R. Gharpiirc, CoUcclion of Hindu Law Boc^s, vol. XVHI, 
Matlliyania-pintla-praGiiam kcvalam eva na nityam. 

40 Smrti-candrika, vol. IV, p. 402. 


41 1, 9 > 
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Grhya fire. Gargya Narayana^® and Haradatta""* also cite the opi- 
nion of sonic schools according to whom the wife and the unmarried 
daughter are entitled to offer the oblation without any reservation. 
Khadira" says, “Some say the wife should sacrifice; the wife is the 
house and the fire belongs to the house.” Gobhila^^ also says the 
wife should verily offer the morning and evening oblations in the 
domestic fire for the same reasons. According to the Prayoga- 
ratna"' too, the wife, the unmarried daughter, the son, or the dis- 
ciple, should offer the sacrifice following the order as mentioned 
here. The Smrty-artha-sara^^ also holds that the sacrifice offered by 
the wife, the daughters, etc. is (to be considered) )ust the same as 
offered by the sacrifice!* though the wife and the daughter should offet 
without the besprinkling (Paryuksana). So the wife and the un 
married daughter are entitled to offer the oblation along with the 
utterance of the mantras unquestionably, togethf^t* with the Oni at 
the beginning and end of each mantra. 

Tarkalankara in his commentary on Gobhila''‘ however, thinks 
that the wife should be given, on this account, so much education 
as would suffice for this, because “without studies she cannot sacri- 
fice, nor docs the Sutra say that she should offer silently.” Any- 
way, this much confession is sufficient to show that the wife is 
entitled to the Initiation ceremony so that she may he entitled to 
read at all, not to speak of uttering the Vedic mantras. 


42 P- 33. 3> Bombay al. of Asv. G.S., zncl ccl., 1909. 

4^ p* 33, I- 21, rrivaiulrum ccl. of Ah. G,S., 1923. 

44 Ed. by A. Mah.ideva Sastrin, Mysore Gove. Or. Lib. Scries, no. 41, 1 , 5, 
17-18, p. 40. 

45 3 ' * 5 ’ P- 95 > 4 ^ Bombay edition. 

47 P f, F- 34 vol. 70 ). 

48 UpoJghata, Poona, 1924, p. 47, 1 . 12-13. 

^ 5PIRI I 

49 I, 5, 15, p. 95, 1 . 10 f., Bib. Ind. cd. 
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Paraskara^" says that the wife should, if she is desirous of con- 
ception, offer the first oblation in the evening as well as in the morn- 
ing along with the utterance of the prescribed mantra wherein she 
should utter the “Svaha” again.*^ All the commentators, Karka,''“ 
Jayarama, Harihara, Gadadhara and Visvanatha agree to say that 
the wife should worship the fire with the first oblation in the morn- 
ing as well as in the evening with the above mantra. The mantra 
prescribed for her is a Homa-mantra ending with “Svaha: Hail”; 
as she is to offer the first oblation with this, it is she who is to utter 
the Pranava also. Without the upanayana, the wife can never do so. 

Asvalayana'^ in connection with his section on Nama-karana 

says : 

I. m ^ ( 2. 5^1^* 

3. ^ » 4. 5 ^^ \ 5. 

% I 6. 1 7. 

In the commentary upon the Sutra marked 5 by us, Haradatta 
says that because of the mention of “Eva” and “Tu” in the Sutra 
all that is said in the above Sutras (2-4) is not proper; and it follows 
that the names for males should consist of even syllables. The names 
of females should consist of an odd number of syllables. Asvalayana 
thus finishes what he has to say about the Samvyavaharika nama 

50 Paras kara-grhya-sutra, i, 9, 3-5, p. no, Bom. cd , 1918. 

51 This “Again” means that she should first offer the oblation with the 
mantra “Agnaye svaha Prajapataye svaha” in the evening and “Suryaya svaha praja- 
patayc svaha” in the morning, and then another oblation with this mantra together 
with “Svaha.” 

5Z For the commentaries, see pp. no f. of the Bombay ed. of Paras kara: Karka 
1 . 30'3i, p. no; Jayarama, 1 . 3-4, p. in; Harihara, 1 . 34 f. 

« ft smT 

ft 5inT«r« fft, 

Gadadhara, 1 . 6f. p. 114; Visvanatha, 1 . 9f., p. 115. 

j3 1 , 15, 4 f, p. 55, Bom. 2nd. cd.; I, 13, 4 f, p. 62, Trivandrum cd. 
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and proceeds, without making any more distinction, to say about 
the abhivadaniya name of the child (male and female). ‘YHe) 
should find out a name to be used (by the child) at the time when 
the child bows down to her’’ (during the iipanayana) ; the parents 
should keep the name concealed (to themselves) till the child’s Ini- 
tiation. Kumarila Bhat^"’’ also holds the same view when he 
says “Nama abhivadaniyani tu pitror hrdya upanititah : But the 
name for the child’s abhivadana the parents should keep secret till 
the Iipanayana.” This name reserved for use during the initiation 
ceremony for the girl has no meaning if the girl is not allowed to 
bow down to the Guru at the proper tmie.^* 

Gobhila’’’ says expressly that the bride should wear the sacred 
tliread when the bridegroom leads her to the altar. Pravrtam 
yajhopavitinim abhyudanayan japet Somo’dadad gandharvaya iti : 
Leading her forward who is clothed in the proper way and wears 
the sacrificial cord (over the left shoulder), he should murmur the 
verse “Soma gave her to the Gandharva, etc. Pravrta here means 
evidently Pra prakarsena avrta vesa-parihita and yajnopavitini 
yaihopavita-visista, i.e. she who has worn the dress properly and the 
sacred thread. In the Adhikara Sutra, Gobhila himself as well as 


Gargyan 3 rayana, p. 56. 

srrar: Haradatta, p. 63. 

35 Asvalayana docs not repeat this rule in the section on Upanayana as this rule 
has been mentioned here. 

56 Sec Narayana and Haradatta, p. 56 and 63 respectively of the Bombay and. 
Trivandrum editions. Their interpretation completely agrees with our translation. 

57 Grhya-karika, pp. 263-326 of the Bombay ed. of Asvalayana-grhya-sHtra, 
2nd etl., I. 9.3. p. 273. For the use of the Abhivadaniya name during the upanayana, 
see I, 13, 23, p. 276. 

58 This view of Asvalayana is corroborated by the Mmava-grhya'SHtra, I, 
XVIII, p. 83, I. 1-4, Baroda cd.; cf. Asvalayana, op. cit., I. 14-15. 

59 2, I, 19. 60 RV. X. 85. 41. AV. XIV. 2. 4. 
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Katyayana^' say that one must always wear the sacred thread. So 
the repetition of yajhopavita here means that for ceremonial purpose 
the bride should change her former yajnopavtta and wear a new one. 

Cahdrakanta Tarkalankara, however, thinks otlicrwisc. He 
gives us two alternative explanations.*' Firstly, he says the word 
yajnopavitinim in the passage means “Yajhopavitinim iva, ya)no- 
pavitavat-krtottariyam : The bride is pravrta krtottariya. How is 
she Pravrta? : like a yajnopavitini, like one wIk) has worn the upper 
garment in the form of a sacred thread.” Secondly, “Piavrtam” 
means “Prakarsena acchaditam smrty-iikta -ritya parihitadhanya- 
vasanam” and “yajhopavitinim” means “Yajhopavitavat parihito- 
ttara-vasanam,” i.e. the bride who has svorn her lower garments in 
the manner prescribed in the Smrti and worn her upper garments 
in the fashion of a yajhopavita. The learned commentator also says 
the word yajhopavita may be used in the sense of the uttariya for 
showing which way the uttariya is to be worn. These explanations 
arc not tenable. 

Tarkalankara quotes the Smrti to show how the bride should 
be properly dressed: ‘‘She should not show' the navel, the virtuous 
wife should wear the clothes down to the heels and should not keep 
the breasts uncovered.” According to his second explanation 
“Pravrta” means “she who has worn the lower garments ’ and 
“Yajhopavita” means “she who has worn the upper garment in the 
form of a sacred thread.” The explanation that he gives does not 
follow the direction he mentions. If “Pravrta” does not mean ‘‘One 
wearing both upper and lower garments” but “One wearing the 
lower garment” only, the breasts remain uncovered. The uttariya 
vasana used in the form of a sacred thread cannot cover her breasts."’ 

6 1 Gobhila-grhya-siitrd, i, i, 2, p, 8; Kdrma pradiya, Bib. Ind., vol, 178, 
p. ir. I.i. 

62 For the Text, sec Gohhtla-grhya-sutra, Bib. Ind., p. 308. 

63 For the right manner of we.iring tlie vajnopavit.i, sev Karma- pnuiiihi, ch. I. 

• s 
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The commentator in commenting upon Gohh. i, 1,2, says on 

This pair of sacred threads and the upper garment are here men- 
tioned as a rule as requisite for every ritual; but the particular 
manner of wearing it — as of the upper garment so of the sacred 
thread— is to be known from those particular passages in those parti- 
cular places.” For this reason the word yajhopavita cannot be used 
in the sense of the uttariya. It is declared in the Smrti: — 

? 'TT? wg I 

11 

‘‘Two sacred threads are to be worn in the ^rauta and Smarta sacri- 
fices; a third one also should be worn for an upper garment: this is 
prescribed if a cloth is not available.” Here it is said that a third 
sacred thread is to be used if an uttariya is not available. If the 
uttariya is not wanting, the third thread is not to be used. Here 
the word yajnopavita is not certainly used in the sense of uttariya, 
but it said that yajnopavita is to be substituted for the uttariya. A 
substitute for a thing can never be the thing itself. Nor is it reason- 
able to think that because two different things aie worn in the same 
manner, Gobhila has used one word for the other. Why should 
he.^ The uttariya is as well-knowai as the yajnopavita. What 
reason is there that the word uttariya would be dropped at will and 
the word “yajnopavita” be substituted for it? 

The learned commentator quotes in p. 65 the Nigama-farisi^td 
“Vasasa yajnopavitini kurute, tad-ahhavc trvrta sutrena in 
which, he thinks, the word “yajnopavita” means an upper garment 
(uttariya). To follow the commentator, the sacrificer is to wear three 
upper garments which is nowhere prescribed in the Ritual litcra- 


64 Gobhila-grhya-sHtra, p. 19, I. 7 f • Karma-kanda-pradifa, Bombay. 1921 
f. 51; cf. Smrtyartha-sara, p. 5, I. 10. 

65 See Karma-kanda-pradipa, f. 50. 
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ture. Again, three uttariyas to be made out of a cloth is an anomaly, 
for, in order to wear it properly, one is to wear the cloth wound 
round nine times on one’s shoulder sideways. Two, and sometimes 
three of these, are to be worn. Nobody wants the sacnflcer to carry 
a heap of clothes round about him. The real meaning of the passage 
is what is expressed in the couplet quoted above. The cloth, not a 
sacred thread but an accompaniment of the two threads normally 
used, IS considered as making the number of threads three. We 
come across similar use in the following passage: “Yajamana- 
paheama rtvija idani bhaksayanti : the priests with yajamana- 
the fifth drink the ida.” Here, too, similarly, the ‘"Upavitam” 
means the two sacred threads with the garment as the third, i.e. the 
“Upavitam” three in number together with the garment wlucu is 
not a ‘upavita’ as in the above case the yajamana is not a priest. So 
it is here by no means said, as our commentator thinks, that the 
‘yajnopavita’ is ‘uttariya.’ 

In a sacrifice to be performed even by the ^/idow, she should 
wear the sacred cord on the right or left shoulder as prescribed’’^ 
and should herself offer the annual or other sraddhas to her husband, 
father-in-law,’’** etc. When she performs an ekoddista sraddha for a 
son, daughter, etc. she should herself do all the initial ceremonial 
necessaries up to the initial resolution (Samkalpa) and may then 
give permission to a priest to perform the sraddha on her behalf.’"' 


66 Very frequently used in the S-Ss; al.'O cf. uses like 

67 Sraddha^manjan, cil. by Vapu Mahacieva Kclkar, Anandasrania Sanskrit 

Series, Poona, p. 117. • 

Smninam samuccayah, Poona, 1905; also qiioccil in Sraddha-manjart, Poona, 1909, 
p. 1 15. 

W 1” hcr'clf perform it if she likes, sec 1. 20, p. 117, op. at. 
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111 course ol: the ceremony she wears the sacred cord on the right 
or left shoulder accordingly as the priest does.'” This is the case 
when she gives a priest permission to perform the rite for her; no 
w'onder she will do the same in course of performing the rite herself. 
If she IS not entitled to he initiated for the vedic studies and wear 
the sacred cord, she cannot wear the sacred thread during the 
sacrifice. 

In the section on Adhikara-sutra prescribing general rules (to be 
observed in all the rites,) Gobhila'* says that the ceremony should be 
perlormed by one wearing the sacrificial thread on one’s left shoulder 
(as a rule) and having sipped water. In other places we have shown 
that the woman is entitled to perform the sacrifices. Without follow- 
ing the general rule, how can she perforrii the sacrifice properly. 

Even m modern usage there is some relic of the woman’s 
wearing the sacred thread. Now^a-days the bride is made to wear 
during the marriage the sacred thread of the bridegroom. This is a 
rite observed by women. Women, owing to their conservative 
nature,"* always stick to things of time immemorial. Apastamba 
and others pay their due respect to these srri-acaras when they recom- 
mend them to be observed as their prescribed rules. 

So it IS certain that by “Yajiiopavitini” Gobhila means a bride 
who has worn the sacrificial thread and not one who has worn the 
upper garment in the form of a “Yajnopavita”. Gobhila here 
means that the bride should be properly dressed with the lower 

71 Yajnopavitina acantodakena krtyam; Gobhila-^rhya-sutra, 1 . i. 2. 

72 Stii-acara. 

7j Buckle, Fraser's Magazine^ April, 1858; Mason, Women in Primitive 
Culture^ p. 273. 

74 Apastamba-grhya sftlra, 2, 15; here lie rt'coniniends that the ceremonies that 
iuv rcqiiirccl by custom should be learnt from women; cf. Afosiamba-dharma-sHtra, 
II, 6, 15, y; 1 1, 1 1, 29, 1 1-12; Asvalayana-grhya-siktra, i, 14, 8; etc. 
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garment (adhariya) as well as upper (uttariya), and should wear u 
pair of new sacred threads; then the husband should lead her, hand 
in hand, to the marriage altar, while uttering the sacred formula 
Soma gave to Gandharva,” etc. Though in the section on general 
rules (Adhikara-sutras) it has been made a general rule that the 
sacred thread should be always worn while sacrificing,'” the repe- 
tition of “Yajnopavita” would here mean that a pair of new sacred 
threads are to be worn during the marriage ceremony. 

Katyayana says in the Karma-pradipa^"' that in accordance with 
the seniority in caste and age, the honest wives should separately 
stir the fire. In stirring the fire the- husband should not appoint 
a sudra wife, an uncontrollable or a vicious one. The strongest of 
them who is the best of them as it were and certainly best t>f 
all those initiated (i.e. the most learned)" should stir the 
fire last of all with all her heart’s content. This shows that 
Initiation for studies was a condition, not only necessary, but essen* 
iial, for having preferential treatment in rhe religious, and consc- 
cjucntly, in household affairs too. 

In the Rcimciyana'^ t|ucen Kausalya and in the AlahahhariU-i " 
Savitri and Ambii offer oblations along with sacred foimulas. 

In his section “Stn-sainskara” in the Aladdna-parijata,'''' Madana 
Pala quotes Katyayana’’’ to show that if any purificatory iitc 
(saniskara) before the initiation ceremony is left unobserved, it 
should be performed with the offering of oblations. If the time 
for initiation expires, according to Madana, sacrifices for recovering 

75 Whenever the word “Yajhopavita” is repeated in the Sutras, there is always 
a special sense behind it: see 5 ridatta, Snana-prakarana in AcartuieiruiA. 22, a h. 

“Yajnopaviti”, etc. Harihara, Snana-siitra bhasya, Benares edition of 
Paraskara-grhya-sHtra, pp. 558-559’. “Katyayana-smrter,” etc. 

7b I, 8, 6 f, Bib. Ind., vol. I, p. 1 . i ff. 

77 fdpetanan ca anyatama, op. at., p. 113, I. 2. 

78 II, 20. ff. 296; vol. 186. 80 p. 362, Bib. hid. 

81 Katyayana-sarnhita, forming part of the Vnavimsaii-samhitd, ed. bv V. 
Tarkaratna, p. 330. 
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the rights forfeited (Vratya-stomas) and other expiations are to be 
observed. Madana deals with these things in his section on 
Stri-samskara, it is clear that women are entitled to be initiated. 

The brilliant record of their Vedic education also shows that 
women are entitled to be initiated for Vedic studies. The 
Rg-veda furnishes us with a long list of seers composing or discours- 
ing on sacred texts (Brahmavadinis). According to the Brhad- 
devata,'^“ they form three groups: (i) those that praised the deities; 
they arc all, strictly speaking, vedic seers; (2) those who conversed 
with seers and deities; (3) those who sang of the evolutionary forms 
of self; these latter two groups may also be called seers in that the 
hymns or the Rks were revealed through them. In the first group 
are named 

.sister of and 

#Tr53:T,®' and form the second group. 

qrf,"’* *r«rr/"‘ 

come within the third group. 

Yajnavalkya takes pride in teaching his wives Gargi and Maitreyi 
the most abstruse philosophical doctrine of Soul.^^“ Gargi Vacak- 
navi is venerated as the champion of all the learned Brahmanas 


.82 Compare Arsanukramanl, X, 102; Brhad-devata, ii, 

83 /^!V. X. 39, 40. 84 X. 134. 6, 7. 85 V. 28. 86 VHI. Qi. 

87 and 88 Seers of the Khila beginning Vo dharayantu madhuno ghrtasya, etc 


89 

9 » 

93 

95 

97 


X. 109; Cf. Arsa., X. 51. 
Some Rks of IV. 18. 

X. 153; Cf. Arsa., X. 72. 
I. 126. 7. 

I. 179. I, 2. 


90 

92 

94 

96 

98 


X. 60. 6; Cf. Arsa., X. 24. 

X. 86 (several stanzas) and 145. 
Several ^s of X. 108. 

Several stanzas of X. 93. 
Several Rks of III, 33. 


99 X. 10 and 154. 

100 VIII, I, 34; Cf. Sarvanukramam on RV. VIII, I. 

101 Supposed seer of Khila after V. 87 ( 5 ri-sukta). 

102 Seer of Khila below VII, 51. 103 X. 89. 

104 X. 123. , 105 X. 151. 

106 Mcdha>siikta, Khila after X, 131 107 X. 107 

108 X. 127. , 109 X. 83. 

no Brhad-aranyaka U^anisad, II, 4, 1-14 and 4. 5. 1-15 
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present in the court of Janaka to ask Yajnavalkya, the most learned 
sage of his age, a series of questions in order to ascertain if they 
should debate with Yajrmvalkya or not/*' This time she asks him 
two questions which he manages to answer. On a subsequent 

occasion she takes up the question of the old water cosmology. 

Yajnavalkya is, however, cornered — so much so that he begins to 
curse her.^'‘ Uma Haimavati tells Agni and Vayu of the one 
Supreme Soiil.’*'^ The AV, in extolling the Brahmacarya says that 
by Vedic studentship a girl wins a young husband.”* The Vedic 
literature contains a long list of the names of female teachers of 
Philosophy and Ritual. The Sahkhayana^^^ and Asvalayana- 

grhya-sutra^^^ mention the names of Gargi Vacaknavi, Vadava 
Prathitheyi and Sulabha Maitreyi in the list of Rsis. The 

Aitareya and KaufUaki Brahmanas^^^ quote the authoritative 
opinion of a “Kumari Gandharva-grhita : maiden seized by a 
Gandharva” that the Agniliotra Ritual which was once performed 
on both days is now performed on alternate days only. Patahcala 
Kapya’s wife”” and daughter*^** are also Gandharva-grbitas. 
Students from all over the country visited them for knowledge. 
Kapya himself learnt many things from them. The extensive use 
of matronymics also may partly be due to the wide reputation of 
the learning of the mothers, some of whom are most probably 
teachers. Katyayana recognises the established position and 
honour of women teachers in his Sutras (Va. 2477) “Acaryad 
anatvam ca” and (Va. 125) “Matulopadhyayayor anug va.’”“’ 
Because of the honour shown to the learned women, the parents 

111 Op. Ill, 8. 112 Op. cit,^ III, 6. 

113 Talavakara IJpanisad, IV, If. 114 Atharva-veda, XI. 5. 18. 

115 IV. 10. 1 16 III, 4, 4. 1 17 V. 29. 

ri8 II, 9. 119 Brhad-aranyaka Upanisad, III, 7, i. 

120 Op. cit., Ill, 3, i. 

121 Bdld-manonima^ vol. I, p. 379-80; for Bat. itself, p. 379, 1 . 31 f. — 80, 1 . 9 f. 
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perform some special ceremony for having a learned daughter/ “ 
They hoil rice mixed with sesamum, eat it with butter and make 
themselves worthy of giving birth to a learned daughter. Atreyi 
goes from North India to the South to learn the Vedanta from 
Agastya and others/ LIbhaya Bharati'^' mediates in the contro- 
versy between her husband Mandana Misra and ^ahkaracarya who 
represent the Vedic learning in their age.’^'^ 

In the Vedic Ritual women have a recognised jmsition for 
their songs and aptitude in music. Most probably, these were 
parts of their Sama-vedic learning. Women are more willing to 
have singers rather than Brahma-vadins.‘“'’ Women love men 
who can sing.'“' In the Maha-vrata, wives sing and play various 
sorts of instruments. The Saiycisaclbn-sraiitn-sHtra^'' mentions in 
this connection the name of the following instruments, viz.. 
Apaghatalika, 1 alukavina, Kanda-vina, Pichora, and Alavu-kapi- 
sisna;thc !sahkhaydna-sraHta-sHtra,^''^ Ghaukarkari, Avaghatarika, 
Kanda-vina, Pichora, etc; the Latyayand-sranta-sfitra^ '^ also gives a 
similar list, fhe Aitarcya-Aranyaha '^ simply refers to the fact, 
but docs not give any detail. According to Latyayana the wives 

122 Pamlitii chihitii; Brhad-aranyaka Upanisad, VI. 17. 

123 Hliavnbhuti, Vttara-carita, Canto II. 

124 Most probably because of her vast learning she is also known as 
“Sarasvati.” 

125 For studies in general, cf. Maha-nirvana-t antra VIII, 47; 

i.c. the daughter should be brought up with as much care and 
given as much education as the son. 

126 Sarasvaty^anHvaka; 20, Kathaka-grhyasiitra. Appendix, IV, p. 303. 

127 TaitSamh., VI, i, 6, 5; Mait.^arnh., iii, 7, 3, etc; $at.Brah., iii, 2, 4, 6. 

128 XVI, 6 21, vol. VI. p. 382. 

129 XVII, 3, 12; for the way how to play thc.se instruments, sec the following 
.sfitras; also Latyayana-srauta-sHtra, IV, 6f. 

130 IV, 2, 1-8. 


i)i V. I. 5. 
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should sit to the west of the Udgatr and each wife should alternate- 
ly play two lutes. They nmst not play one particular instrument 
called Ghatari slowly.’** As every part of the ritual must be per- 
fectly performed, it may be fairly assumed that the wives were ex- 
pected to be expert musicians and singers. 

In one Pravadana karma mentioned in the Varaha-grhya- 
sutra^ '^ in connection with the marriage ceremony the face of the 
bride is anointed with hands smeared with ghee for making her 
dear to her husband, brother-in-law and others and then she plays 
the various instruments and drums which have been consecrated 
beforehand for the purpose; she prays to the Dundubhi anci 
Gomukha for excellent children and particularly tor charming 
daughters who, growing up under the same roof and friendly with 
Indrani, would play together, and also to Prajapati for children and 
welfare. 

No better honour could be shown to the learning ot women than 
by depicting the deity of learning as a goddess. Vac and Saras- 
vati represent the highest recognition and respect the Hindu sages 
could ever show to women. 

From our above arguments the conclusion follows that the girl 
is entitled to have the Upanayana, wear the sacriHcial thread and 
utter the mantras together witli the pranava. 

jjjiTINDRA BiMAL ChAUDHUR 


132 Latyayana^srauta'Siitra, IV, 2, 5. 

133 Of . cit .. Sutra 17. 

134 Prof. Raghii Vira’.s edition, pp. 34-35. 
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Political Condition of Bengal during Hiuen Tsang’s Visit 


Hiuen Tsang visited Bengal in 637 A.D. In his Records he 
mentions the four divisions of Bengal, viz., Pun-na-fa-tan-na 
(Pundravardhana), San-mo-ta-t’a (Samatata), Tan-mo-lih-ti (Tamra- 
lipti), and Kic(Ka)'lo-na-sii'fa-la-na (Karnasiivarna).' Pundravar- 
dhnna is identified with North Bengal, Samatata with Comilla and 
Noakhali, Taniralipti with Taniliilc in Midnapur and Karnasiivarna 
with the village Rahgamati in Murshidabad. 

Hiuen 1 sang mentions Sasahka as a recent king of Karnasu^ 
varna.” According to Bana, ^sasanka was a king of Gauda. The 
ManjtisrhmUlakalpa' states that Soma s (Sasahka’s) family was super- 
seded by Jayanaga in Gauda. The epigraphic evidence proves the 
existence of a king named Jayanaga, who ruled over Karnasuvarna 
about this time.^ > Some scholars think that Bengal was occupied by 
Harsa after ^asahka. They argue that Hiuen Tsang’s silence on 
the political condition of Bengal implies that the country was under 
the sway of Harsa about this time. Now Hiuen Tsang docs not 
mention anything about the political condition of Andhra. Andhra 
was evidently under the Eastern Calukyas at the time when Hiuen 
Tsang visited that country. ’ Again the Records of Hiuen Tsang 
are silent about the political condition of South Kosala, but the Life 
says that the country was at that time under the rule of a Ksatriya 
king.*' This establishes that Hiuen Tsang’s silence on the political 
condition of a country does not necessarily mean that it was under 
the supremacy of Harsa at the time of the pilgrim’s visit. As a 
matter of fact there is not the slightest evidence to prove that Harsa 
ever held sway over Bengal.' 


I Watters, II, 184 If. 2 Ibid., 92. 3 Jayaswal, Text, p. 55, v. 750. 

4 El., XVIII, 63. 5 Author’s Eastern Calukyas. 6 Beal’s Ufe, 134. 

7 Dr. R. G. Basak quotes a verse from the Manjum-mulakalpa^ and remarks 
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The Nidhanpur plates^ of Bhaskaravarman, king of Kamarupa, 
state that the king granted lands from his camp at Karnasuvarna. 
It implies that the larger portion of Gauda, which was situated in 
between Kamarupa and Karnasuvarna, was within the kingdom of 
Bhaskaravarman. The plates, however, do not help us in fixing 
up the date of Bhaskaravarman’s occupation of Gauda and R^ha. 

The Life of Hiuen T sang throws some light on the subject. 
It tells us that Harsavardhana after hi.<: return from Orissa to 
Kajangala invited Hiuen Tsang, who was at that time a guest of 
Bhaskaravarman, in Kamarupa. Bhaskaravarman expressed his un 
willingness to part with the Chinese pilgrim for some time. 
Harsa threatened the Kamarupa king with severe punishment if 
the latter failed to send the pilgrim forthwith to him. Bhaskara- 
varman deeply alarmed “immediately ordered his army of 
elephants, 20,000 in number, to be equipped, and his ships 30,000 
in number. Then embarking with the Master of the Law they 
passed up the Ganges together in order to reach the place where 
^iladitya was residing. When he arrived at the country of Kic- 
shu-ho-ki-la (Kajangala), there was a conference held, and Kumara 
(Bhaskaravarman), being about to depart to explain matters, first 


iliat the author of the book "here means to say that Harsa defeated Soma (^asanka), 
the pursuer of wicked deeds, who was forced to remain confined within lus own 
kingdom, and prevented him from moving further towards the wc'-i; and Hars.i 
hirnsclf, not being honoured with welcome in these eastern frontier countries re- 
turned leisurely to his own kingdom, wdth the sadsf.'iction that lie had achieved 
victory.” {Hist. N. K. India, 152 ). Dr. Basak thinks that the above ver.se of 
AIanjt4sn proves that Harsa subjugated $asahka’s kingdom. 

Manjusn-mtdahalpd .states that Soma (^asahka) was a Brrihmana, aiul Ra 
(Kiijyavardhana) was murdered by a man of a low caste. Contemporary history, 
however, prove.s that Rajyavardhana was murdered by 5as'ahka. So Manjusns 
statements arc to be accepted with caution. If the above verse quoted bv 
Dr. Basak from this authority really contain any historical truth, it will rather 
establish that Harsa, though he won a victory over 5asahka, failed to annex the 
latter’s kingdom into his own. 

8 El.. XII, 73. 
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ordered some men to construct on the north bank of the Ganges 
a pavilion of travel, and then on a certain day he passed over the 
river and coming to the pavilion placed there the Master of the 
Law, after which he himself with his ministers went to mee\ 
Jsiladitya-raja on the north bank of the river (Life, 172). 

It follows from the above report that Bhaskaravarman passed 
with a large army through the Gauda country without any oppo- 
sition. Had Gauda been under the sway of any other king at this 
time, Bhaskaravarman would not have been allowed to proceed 
through that country with his army. This, in my opinion, proves 
beyond doubt that about this time, i.c., in A.D. 6^2, when Bhas- 
karavarman met Harsa at Kajahgala, Gauda formed a part of the 
kingdom of Kamarupa. If the report furnished by the Nidhanpur 
plates IS studied along with that of the Life of Hiuen Tsang, men- 
tioned above, the conclusion will be that Bhaskaravarman was in 
possession of Gauda and Northern Radha in 642 A.D. 

I-Tsing tells us that there was a king named Rajabhata, who 
was the ruler of Samatata in the latter part of the 7th century 
(Life, xxx). Rajabhata is identical with the king of this name, who 
belonged to the Khadga dynasty, which ruled over East Bengal. 
Rajabhata was the son of the king Devakhadga, grandson of the 
king Jatakhadga, and the great grandson of Khadgodyama who was 
the overlord of rulers. If a reign of twenty-five years is allotted -to 
each generation, Khadgodyama is to be placed^ in the early part of 
the seventh century A.D. Jatakhadga seems to have been a con- 
temporary of Harsa and Hiucn Tsang. 

It thus follows from the above discussion that during the time 
of Hiuen Tsang s visit Gauda and Northern Radha were under 
Bhaskaravarman, king of Kamarupa, and Vahga and Samatata 
were ruled by the Khadga dynasty. 


D. C. Ganguly 



A Persian Translation of Vidyisundara 

Among Persian versions of vernacular works, those from 
Bengali are comparatively rare. Hindi (Grierson’s Western Hindi) 
easily heads the list in this respect, with its dozen or so of Persian 
versions, both in prose and poetry, of works in only one branch of 
its literature, namely popular romances, beginning from Jaisi’s 
Padmavatt. Bengali, it would seem, failed to interest the Persian 
poets and writers, and except the one under notice, none of the 
jiopular stories of mediaeval Bengal seems to have had a translator. 

From this point of view the present work is of great interest. 
Rai Bahadur D. C. Sen, in his V angahhasa O Sahitya (2nd ed. 
p. 539) refers to a prc-Bharatcandra version of the story of Vtdya- 
sundara in Persian, which he had himself seen, but gives no more 
particulars about it. Nor, so far as I could ascertain, is it noticeo 
in any of the available catalogues of Persian Mss. collections. 

The Library of the Calcutta Madrasah has recently been present- 
ed with a collection of Mss. from the library of a Muhammedan 
gentleman of Mangalkot m Burdwan, and it includes a fairly well- 
preserved copy (Ma/ 15/54) of what seems to be an abridged but 
unacknowledged free translation of Bharatcandra’s version of the well- 
known story in verse. The name of the author, whose pen-name 
(takhallus) was Nazdrat, is not mentioned in the work. That this 
cannot be the same work to which Rai Bahadur D. C. Sen refers is 
proved from the fact that the date of its completion, given at the 
end, both in figures and chronogram, is 1244 of the Bengali and 
1254 of the Hijri era (1838 A.D.). The copyist’s colophon sup- 
plies the title which is not mentioned in the body of the text, and 
states that it was copied by one Jasaratullah for Munshi Azharullah 
of Phurphura, Pargana Balia, District Hooghly, Sarkar Salimabad. 
A couplet at the end informs us that the author lived three Farasangs 
to the west of Calcutta, and the name of the village, written without 
the diacritical marks, was possibly Bandpur. 
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In a long verbose preface, after the usual praises of God and 
His prophet, the author states his reasons for writing the present 
book. It is interesting to note that he puts forward the same plea 
of supernatural commission so commonly adopted by the early 
Bengali writers. At the end of a party in which “sorrow fell from 
the mountain into the bottom of the w'ell, ’ he fell asleep and dreamt 
that he was wandering restlessly in utter misery when a voice called 
him, and after exhorting him to look to God for help, bade him 
drink from a bottle “to the memory of Sundar and Vidya” and in 
Its intoxication, compose their story in verse. 

From the absence of any mention of the author of the original 
version it would appear to be only, a Persian recension of the local 
version of the story, wdiich it very possibly is. It differs also on 
some points from the other versions. The flower-girl is here named 
Kurana; the secret love-letter of Vidya to Sundar and his reply before 
the latter’s arrnal at Burdw'an seems to be an inter[K)lation and is 
given in detail; and the tunnel, instead of being laboriously dug 
w'ith the help of the Goddess Kali is suddenly opened before his eyes 
by the “mercy and powder of God’’. The Hindu religious setting 
of th e w'hole story is carefully eliminated and a clever use made of 
the theme to glorify God instead of the Goddess Kali as in the 
original. Attention is appat'-ntly concentrated on describing the 
beauty of the tw'o lovers and their amorous adventures to which all 
other incidents are subordinated, but the language is dignified and 
indecency for its own sake is never indulged in. 

That the author had one of the published Bengali versions of 
the story before him to supply the details is beyond doubt. That 
this was the version of Bharatcandra Rai seems highly probable. 
Flic latter s language and similes in most of the dialogues and des- 
criptions have been exactly reproduced, and the sequence of inci- 
dents and chapter-headings arc less dissimilar to it than to those 
of Krsnaram or Ramaprasad. The following lines with correspond- 
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ing extracts from Bharatcandra’s version will show the close relation 
between the two works. 
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A note on the Kha^vahga 


In the December issue (vol. 13 ) of this Journal Dr. C. Minakshi 
has published a note to suggest that a weapon of 5iva, viz., 
Kha^ahga, which is ‘a club or a staff with a skull on the top, was 
adopted as an emblem by the immediate successors of Pallava Sirnha- 
visnu, who were zealous ^aivites. Dr. Minakshi has come to this 
conclusion after investigating the family records and the titles borne 
by the rulers of the line. 

All that Dr. Minakshi has to say alxnit the Khatvahga 
and its inclusion in the list of the royal emblems of the house 
is perfectly correct. The attempt to explain its omission on the wall 
of the Vaikiinthaperunial temple at Kahci where it may be naturally 
expected among the Pallava insignia, might also be explained by 
saying that ‘the Pallava sculptors have not filled in all the details 
contained in the inscribed labcT. But in tliis connexion we arc also 
told that the Khatvahga is not to be considered as excluded from the 
li<t of the important Pallava emblems mentioned in the stanzas of 
Tirumangaimannan on the same temple. In support of this con- 
tention help is sought from the word faninda which occurs in the 
sixth verse of the same record. It is maintained that this word is 
to be interpreted so as to denote the Khamhga, since the latter is 
known to have been associated with a serpent. In the Kailasanatha 
temple a panel is found to contain a serpent at the top of a staff held 
by one of the two ganas of 5iva who is seated on the same. 

Dr. Minakshi ’s thesis rests on the assumption that a serpem 
was considered to be essentially a part of the Khatvahga- Even 
assuming with the writer that the staff carved on the panel in the 
Kailasanatha temple represents the Khatvanga, its association with 
a serpent, if so, may be taken to have been merely accidental. 
The record describes the Pallava ruler as the possessor of paninda 
{fantndra), a serpent; and if the word paninda is to be taken as 

*7 
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signitying the wcll-Known Khatvahga, the ruler could have been 
more appropriately described as the possessor of the emblem itself. 
In this expression the word paninda can hardly give an indication 
of the Khatvahga. It is for this reason that Mr. P. T. Sinivasa 
Ayyangar^ has considered the word as denoting the necklace 
ugrodaya due to its resembling the Adi 5esa {paninda). 

As observed in the note, the stanzas of Tirumangaimannan on 
-he Vaikunthaperumaj teniple ‘contain references to the Rsabha- 
iahehana, i.e., the victorious bull banner’., and, in view of this fact, 
we can hardly support the contention that it was only the Khat- 
vahga that was adopted by the Pallava rulers as their emblem. It 
may also be noted that the Khatvahga figures as a weapon not only 
of Siva, but of other leities as well. The well-known verse of the 
Alarkandeya Purana' describes the goddess Kali as possessing a 
Khatvahga : 


H. V. Trivfdi 


1 For Mr. Ayyangar’s interpretation of the expression, see Dr. Mltiak-shi’s 
article, op. cit., p. 719, f.n. 7. 

2 Bibliotheca Indica Scries, Ixxxviii, 31. Pargiter translates the word 
Khatvahga as ‘a .skull-topped staff’. Sec his translation of tlic Piirana published in 
the same series, p. 504. 



A Tantric Family of the Deccan settled at Benares 

About thirty years back the late Mahamahopadhyaya Hara- 
prasad Shastri referred {Indian AntiqHar\t, 1912, pp. 7-13) to sever 
families of Pandits of the south of India who had come to and settled 
in Benares and exercised a good deal of influence over the local 
society. In this connection he gave an account of the life and works 
of a number of southern Pandits living in Benares. It is just pos- 
sible that other families preceded and followed the few mentionec 
by H. P. Shastri. For, Benares — the sacred city of Lord ^iva and an 
important centre of old Indian culture — was eagerly resorted to by 
generations of scholars and people of a religious temperament from 
different parts of India. As a matter of fact, we have reference to 
at least one more South Indian family of Pandits versed in the Tantra 
lore, one of the most prominent members of which, namely Srinivasa, 
migrated to Benares. An account of the family together with a 
description of the known literary activities of the members thereof 
is given in the following pages. 

Srinivasa Bhatta Gosvamin and his family appear to have 
occupied a position of some distinction in Northern India, where 
Srinivasa had migrated from his original home in the South. A 
fair account of the family may be gathered from the works left by 
Srinivasa and his descendants. It is known from the introductory 
verses of the Sivarcana-candrika ^ which gives a detailed description 
of the family and its ancestral home, that to the south of Karici 
(Conjeeveram) there was a big village called Ananta, on the banks 
of the river Ena, which was inhabited by pious and learned 
Brahmins, who had received the village as a grant from a certain 
king.’ Here lived Samarapurigava Diksita, the glory of the 


^ ^ 1 
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members of the Atreya gotra." His son Timummala Diksita was a 
great scholar, resembling Patahjali .in Panim’s system of grammar, 
Prabhakara in Minianisa and Brahman in the Vedas.'* Sriniketana, 
son of Timummala and lather of Srinivasa, was a pious man versed 
in Vedic rituals.' 55 rimvasa, who was specially versed in the 
Tantras, had gone on a festive occasion to Julluhdhar, a famous 
scar of lantric worship and was initiated by Sundaracarya or 
Saccidanandanatha,'* presumably the author of the Lalitarcana- 
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Eloquent references to the vast erudition of Srinivasa arc found to Jiavc been 
made by two of his worthy grandsons in their own works : 
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candtika and the Laghncandrika which may be an abndgemciu of 
the former. His post-initiation name appears to have been Vidya- 
nandanatha. As desired by his preceptor he came down to and 
settled at Benares. He was the author of several fantric compila- 
tions four of which he has mentioned by name at the end of his 
Sivarcanacandrika.*' Manuscripts of three of these works are 
known. The first work, the Bhairavarcaparijata, of which no 
manuscript is known to have come down, apparently dealt with the 
worship of 5 iva. The second, the Saubhagyaratnakara or the 
Bhavamkararatna as it is called in one of the colophons of a manus- 
cript of the work belonging to the Royal Asiatic Society of Bengal, 
describes in thirty-six chapters the details of the worship of Tripura.^ 
Vidyanandanatha is the name of the author given in the concluding 
verse** found mutatis mutandis at the end of each chapter of the 
work. This is the post-initiation name of Srinivasa as is evident 
from one of the concluding verses.'’ 


-Inrrocluctory verse* (No. of rhe Sinihcisnicihiintasindhti of Sivan.uul.i (below). 

iiisrfr— 
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Imiocluctory verse (No. lo) of die Miinirdctinankfi (below) of janardaiia. 
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7 Mss. of the work, complete in thirtysix cliaptcrs, are iles«.ribecl in A 
Laialogue of Sans. I^ss. m the Library of llts Highness the Maharaia oj Btkancr 
(No. 1328) and in Desc. Cat Sans. Mss. Aladras Oriental Lib (XU, 5756), 
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The third work of the author is the Saparyakramakalpavallt 
which in five chapters (stavakas) treats of the details of the worship 
of Candi.“' The fourth and the biggest work is the Sivarcana- 
candrika'^ a comprehensive work on Tantric rituals which in 46 
chapters deals with Tantra rites in general (initiation, daily worship, 
purascarana etc. — ^Chapters I-XV) as well as with the details of 
the worship of Ganesa (chapters XVI-XIX), Sakti (chapters XX- 
XXXI), Visnu (chapters XXXII-XL), Sun (chapter XLl) and Siva 
(chapters XLII-XLVI). Two manuscripts of work, one com- 
plete and one incomplete, are found in the library of the Rpyal 
Asiatic Society of Bengal while incomplete manuscripts are reported 
to exist in the Benares Sanskrit College, Bikaner State Library and 
the collection acquired for the Government of Bombay by Prof. 
Peterson in 1882-3 and noticed in his Report ( 1 , p. 120). It was on 
the basis of this work that Janardana, a grandson of .Srinivasa, com- 
piled the Mantracandrika — a work of which two versions may be 
distinguished in the manuscripts that are known. The bigger 
version in twelve chapters is contained in a manuscript belonging to 
the Royal Asiatic Society of Bengal as also in one described by Prof. 
Peterson in his Report on the Search of Sans. Alss. (IV. 1137] 
while the shorter version in nine chapters is represented by a manus- 
cript described by R. L. Mitrr {Notices, II, 911). 

Other works not mentioned in the list given in the Sivarcana- 
candrika also seem to have been compiled by Srinivasa and the 

— Madras Catalogue {loc. at.). 

It is not known what evidence led Prof. Peterson to conclude that this was 
the name of a co-pupil of Srinivasa (Cat. Sam. Mss. Lib. Maharaja Ulwar No. 24^4.) 

10 Manuscripts of the work have been described in Desc. Cat. Mad. Orient. 
Lib. (XII. 5750) and R. L. Mitra’s Notices Sans. Mss. (V. 1855), while one Ms. is 
found in the Royal Asiatic Society of Bengal. 

11 The name seems to have misled R. L. Mitra to declare that “the work is a 
comprehensive digest on the worship of Siva” (Cat. Sans. Mss. Bikaner — No. 1332) 
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manuscript of one such work the Sarhhagyasuhhagodaya) is 

deposited in the library of the Maharaja of Ulwar (No. 2445). It 
seems identity of the authors’ names and similarity of subjcct-mawter 
of the works led Aiifrecht (Catalogus Catalogornm, I, 670) to 
attribute to the present author several works, manuscripts of which 
are reported only from the north-west of India, wherefrom the 
author of these latter works might not unlikely have hailed. 

The dignity of the family was continued, if not enhanced, by 
the successors of Srinivasa. His son Jagannivasa, who was also 
versed 111 the Tantra lore, counted among his disciples a number of 
ruling chiefs of the time*' of whom Devisimha“ (Bundel) has been 
mentioned by Sivananda Gosvamin, the eldest of the sons of 
Jagannivasa, who wrote the SmhasiddhantasindhH at the request 
of the above-mentioned chief. Works like the Laksmmarayanar' 


- - Iiitroduciory verse (No. 11) ot the Mantracandrtkj. 


m mfcT f ^ 11 


— hurocluctory verse (No. 33) of the Simhaslddhantasindhu. 
13 I he following genealogical table may be reconstnicictl from the introduc- 
tory verses of die SimhastddhantasmdbH : Madhukara — Ramasahi — Samgramasahi 

— Bharata — Devisimha. 


— Introductory verse (No. 36) of the Sinihasuidhantasindhti. 
This is a comprehensive compilation dealing with the details of Tantric rites 
jn connection with the worship of various deities. R. L. Mitra, however, was far 
froni accurate, when he described it as a ‘hand-book of Vaisnava religious duties 
(Desc. Cm, Bikaner, No. 1^30, Notices, IV, 1621). 
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cakaumudV^ Tithinirnaya,^^ Kulafradtfa}^ and Vaidyaratna^ are 
also attributed to a Sivananda Gosvamin whose identity with the 
son of Jagannivasa has yet to be established. 

Janardana, another son of Jagannivasa and probably the 
youngest one/ ’ was the author of the Mantracandrika already 
referred to. Like the ^ivarcanacandrika of the author s grand- 
father, on which It was based, it deals, though not so elaborately, 
with the details of the worship of the five principal deities of the 
present-day Hindus.^*’ 

Chintaharan Chakravarti 


15 R. L. Miira — Desc. Cat. Bikaner, No. 1017. 

16 Poterson — Dcsc. Cat. Vlwar^ No. 313. 

17 Desc. Cat. India Office (IV. 2569), Desc. Cat. Madras (XII. 5585) 
!$ivrinanda Go.svamin is ihc name of the author as found in the manuscript of the 
work belonging to tlie Royal Asiatic Society of Bengal while manuscripts belonging 
to the India Office and the Madras Oriental Library refer to the author as 
5 ivanandacarya. Gosvamin as the surname of the family is also found in the colo- 
phons of the Simhasiddhantasindhu and the Mantracandrika as occurring in the 
Mas. thereof belonging to the Royal Asiatic Society of Bengal. 

18 Catalogus Catalogorum, II. 136 under ^ivananda. 
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— Introductory verse (No. 12) of the Mantracandrika. 
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Noii'Aryan Elements in the Place-names of Bengal 


The problem of non-Aryan elements in the place-names of 
Bengal is important from various view-points — linguistic, anthropo- 
logical and historical. No systematic work has been done on the 
subject as yet. A few scholars incidentally touched the Bengali 
toponomy and gave us some hints about the contributions of the 
non-Aryan people to the present-day civilization of Bengal. We are 
not aware of what kind of speech was in vogue in the different parts 
of Bengal before the crystalisation of Aryan civilization, but it can 
be asserted that the pre- Aryans of the tracts — Radha, Suhma, Vahga 
and Pundra were certainly influenced both linguistically and racially 
by the Dravidians and Kols who lived in the western borders 
of Bengal and by the Bodas and Mon-Khmer tribes (allied to the 
Khasis) living in the northern and eastern fringes.' 

We find a large number of Kol, Dravidian and other non-Aryan 
words of obscure origin in the vocabulary of the Bengali language, 
which throw a flood of light on the nature of the dialect which pre- 
vailed in the province at that time. So, valuable materials on the 
cjuestion of non- Aryan influence on the people and culture of Bengal 
are also expected from a proper study and investigation into 
the “place-names of Bengal.” Although the bulk of the words of 
the modern place-names of Bengal are of Aryan origin, there are 
many which have no affinities with those of Aryan roots. These 
place-names offer a fairly satisfactory explanation, when we approach 


I In point of time, it is generally surmised that it is the Austric people who 
first came and settled in Bengal. After them, came Dravidians who spread m 
different parts of the councry, specially in west and south Bengal. They were 
followed by Aryans. Tibeto-Burman people of the Tibeto-Chinesc family came last 
in the field and settled in east and north Bengal. 

MARCH, 1939 18 
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them from the standpoint of Dravidian, Kol, and Tibcto-Burman 
languages. Some of the place-names are found in exceedingly muti- 
lated form and it is very difficult to give a satisfactory solution of 
them at present, unless farther materials are corning to light. 

In the old Bengali inscriptions dating from the sixth century 
A.D., there are names of villages, rivers, etc. which give us glinipses 
into the history of Bengali toponomy; and incidentally serve as evi- 
dences of a non-Aryan substratum in the village names of Bengal. In 
a few instances there are fuller forms of these names preserved in old 
inscriptions. 

A village called Balii^-iya ( ) or Balute ( J at the 

present day was known as Ballahitta ( ) in the twelfth century 

{vide inscriptions of Ballala Sena): Pabna ( ) was something 

like Pawubanna (written Paduvanva) in the eleventh century; 
or Brahma-cala was Baraw; .kala (written Varapancala) in the ninth 
century. Similarly Khadjuli was Khaddajotika, Biikta 

was Bakkactaka, Adra was Ardhakaraka and Kadori 

was Koddavira, (vide the Malla-sarul Copperplate Inscrip- 
tions of Gopa-|Candra| and Vi)aya-Senn). There are othei place- 
names in the inscriptions which make it cjuite clear that the local 
nomenclature is largely non-Aryan. 

There are in the old place-names of Bengal and Assam words 
like Jola, Joli, Jota, Jotika, Hitti, Bhitti, Viti, His^h)i, Gadda, Gaddi, 
Pola, Vola and probably also Handa, Vada, Kunda, Kundi, Cavati, 
Cavada and many others which can be explained most satisfactorily 
as Dravidian words and in some cases as Kol. fSec S. K. 
Chatterji, Origin and Development of the Bengali Language, 
pp. 65-67]. Modern Bengal place-names with the endings [Jola] 
IJoli], []oti\ [Jotika], meaning channel, water-course, river, water 
arc quite abundant specially in the districts of West Bengal. 

A few place-names with Dravidian [|ola| [Jola] 

[Joli] c^tPl “channer’ as their common final elements are givei*^ 
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below. (Cf. Assamese, Jola, “water*’). Thus, [Sonajol] 


(Howrah, Maldah). 



fNadajol] 

... 


... (Midnapiir) [Mid.] 




(jessore) fjc.s.] 

1 Amjola] 

'sitsicsiW 


(Birbhtim) fBir.] 

1 Laksmijola] 


(Mursidabad) [Miir.] 

[Piitijol] 



... (Mur.) 

[Kakdajoi] 

... 


... (Hughly) [Hug.] 

I Caniarjol | 

... 


... (Maldah) [Mal.J 

IGajol] 



... (Mai.) 

[)olil 

C^lf^ found as 

jjiilil ^,f?i in 

modern place-names of 

Bengal. 




•fKhad-jiili] 



(B*i. dwan) |Biir.] 

ITaljuIil 



... (Mid.) 

fKaijulil 



... (Bir.) 

[Sanajuli] 



... (Bur.) 

Dravidian [Jou| and 

1 Jotika 1 occur 

as IJodal [Ioda| 


C^t?1 or fjudaj ^1, [Judi] and even as fjudiya] 

in modern place-names of Bengal. These names arc found in fairh' 
large number almost in every district of Bengal (Cf. “jod” as found 
in Kandh). 


To give 
[Dapnajod] 

some well-known place-names. 

(Mynicnsingh) (Mvm 

[Kcorjod] 



(Mym.) 

1 Hail jod 1 



(Dacca) (Dac.) 

1 Bacajod | 



(Bariial) (Bar.) 

1 5 imjod] 

f'BCSft'? 


(Khulna) IKhu.) 

fMiiIajodl 



(24-Pargana.s) [24'P.l 

[liljod] 



(How., Bir.) 

1 Hetaljod] 



(Mid.) 

[Bakaljoda] 



[Mym.| 

1 AhgarajodaJ 



[Dac.l 

f Amlajoda | 

^T?I?ltC9|f9 


(Bur.) 

[Bhurjoda] 



(Bir.) 

fB.inajoda] 

’lt^twt'51 


(Bar.i 

[Dublajudil 



(jessoro) Dcs.j 
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[Phulaijudi] 


... (Tipperah) [Tip.] 

[Bainjudi] 


,,,* (Chittagong) fChi. 

[Kukrajudi] 


.... (Mid.) 

[pathjudi] 

... 

... (Bankura) [Ban.] 

[Nekdajudiya) 


... (Bur.) 

[Gadjudiya] 


... (Ban.) 


[Cf. also the name Katjudi 


ver in Orissa, the name “Joda-sako” 


meaning river-bridge Sanskritised as “Yugma-setu” and therefore 
wrongly explained “double-bridge. 

The word []hol] 0^(5^, soup, watery mass as in |nala-jhol| 
is most probably Dravidian. [Cf. Kannada, jollu, Telegii, 
dzollu “saliva”!. 


The suffixes Uhor], IJhora] c^t^, c^t^1 found in the modern 
place-names of Bengal may also be compared with Kannada, Jorii 
“drip, flow, trickles”. Thus, 

fBudijhor] ... ... ... (Mid.) 

[Khidujhor] ... ... (Ban.) 

f Muriyajhor] ... ... ... (Faridpm) i^rar.) 

[Karnajhora] ... ... ... (Myni.) 

ISakojhora] ... ... (lalpaiguri) Ijal.) 

[Singijhoral ... ... ... (Darjeeling) |Dar.] 

The words ( 5 ola| [ 5 olaj and |! 5 uli| 
meaning channel, stream, occurring in place-names in the districts of 
West Bengal specially Burdwan, Midnapur and Bankura are in all 
probability of Dravidian origiii. [Cf. Jola, joli in village 

namesj . 

To cite some well-known names. 

lAsansol] (Bur.) [Pidarisoll (Ban.) 

[Siyarsol] (Bud., Bir.) [Phcguyasoll (Ban.) 

IBliukibhukisol] (Mid.) |Kakdasol| 

[Tangasol] (Mid.) iphadrasol] (Mid.) 

[Khayrasol] (Mid.) fCekiiyasol] (Mid.) 

Dravidian Vada or Kol Odak “house” is partially the source 
of new Bengali “-da” which is a very common affix occurring 
all over Bengal. 
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Thus, 


1 Bhitda] 


(Myni.) 

[Dhanoda] 

<(tCRF?1 

(Raj.) 

1 Dcluda 1 


(MyiTk) 

[Caoda] 


(Ran.) 

1 Kaoda] 


(Mym.) 

1 Aphda 1 


(Jes.) 

[Khckadal 


(Dac.) 

1 Moeda] 

C’I 1 B '?1 

(I«.) 

1 Masuda] 


(Dac.) 

[Madda] 


(Khu.) 

(Tatdai 


(lipperah) [Tip.] 

jSeoda] 

C’l'e'51 

(Khu.) 

IJackla] 


(Tip.) 

fCapda] 

5l*l?1 

(Nad.) 

1 Phaoda) 


(Noakhali) jNoa.j 

lAngda] 

'sil^r?! 

(Nad.) 

[Baloda] 


(Noa.) 

1 Nctd.il 

Cii'S'pl 

(24 p.) 

1 Pomda 1 


(Chi.) 

1 Akda| 


(^4 p) 

1 Mobadal 


(Chi.) 

1 Sajda I 

’isl'pl 

(Bur.) 

1 Naoda] 


(Bar.) 

lUlada] 


(Bur.) 

|Catd«a] 


(Bar.) 

1 Howda 1 


(How.) 

1 Kaphuda) 


(Far.) 

1 Khayda | 

’I5'?1 

(How.) 

[Saoda] 


(Far.) 

[Somdiil 

C’lTR'Bl 

(Hug.) 

1 Keoda] 


(Mai.) 

1 Bctda] 


(Hug.) 

IKhanduda] 

(Mai.) 

1 R.isada] 

iPFpl 

(Mur.) 

fjhapda] 


(Din.) 

[Budhda] 


(Mur.) 

[Chanduda] 

(Din.) 

1 1 


(Bit.) 

IBhanguda] 


(Pab.) 

1 Dhamda] 

ctn^l 

(Bit.) 

[Dcmda] 


(P.ab.) 

[Kastada] 


(Ban.) 

[TalodaJ 

^STC«lt ?1 

(Bog) 

[Bankiida] 


(Ban.) 

1 Bagiida | 


(Bog) 

fSaoda] 


(Mid.) 

1 Pandudii] 


(Bog.) 

1 Daoda] 

7le?1 

(Mid.) 

! Sinada] 


(Raj.) 





The word [birj “forest” is Santali. It also occurs as com- 
mon initial element in the place-names of Bengal. 


IBirgaila] (Mym.) 

IBirbaruha] (Mym.) 

I Birmasuka] 

fBirkursa] (Mym.) 


IBirsimuI] ) 

IBirkota] (Mid.) 

[Birjhariyal (Mid.) 

IBirbandi'l (Mid.) 


The word |bad( which occurs as common initial element 
in village names is probably of Austric origin. 


Thus, 

I Badbakda i (Mid.) 

[Badja.siiyaJ (Mid.) 


rBadbcguniyaJ (Mid.) 
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The words |daha] and [da] found as common 

second part or suffixes in the place-names are also of Austric or? gin. 
(Q. Munda-“da”, water). The tadbhava form daha<hrada may 
have exerted some semantic influence on the Kolarian word da. 
Thus, 


[Phuldahaj 


(Myni.) 

I Sonadaha] 

(Ban.) 

I CakdahaJ 


(Mym., Dae, 

1 Kakdalia j 

(Nad.) 



Khu.) 



( Adiyadalia] 


1 Biisdaha | 

(How.) 

j Kaliyadaha] 

(Dac.) 

1 Dumurdaha] 

(Hug.) 

[Kalidaha] 


(Far., Noa.) 

1 Ghidaha] 

(Bir.) 

[ Sardaha] 


(Raj.) 

1 5 iyaldaha] 

(24 R) 

fKusadaha] 


(Din.) 

1 Nimdaha] 

(Bur.) 

I Dharmadaha] 

(Din.) 

IHaldal 

(|cs.) 

I Angardaha] 

(fcs., Khu., Nad.) 

1 Naoda] 

(Bur., Mur 

I Cardaha] 


(Khu.) 

1 Saorda] 

(Mid.) 

I Muktadaha] 


(Jes.) 

1 Krodda] 

(Mid.) 

I Madhiulaha] 

(J«.) 

j Dahgarda] 

(Ban.) 

[Tainbuldaha] 

(24 R) 

INalda] 

(How.) 


The common Austric substratum is responsible for interprovin- 
cial(?) names containing repetition. 

Thus, 


I Damdam | 


(M P ) 

IDulduliJ 

(24 R) 

(Bajbaj) 


(M P ) 

IJamjami] 

(Nad.) 

iBudbud] 


(Bur.) 

IDaldali] 

ifsilffsi (Mai.) 

IKolkol] 

(Bur.) 

IDagdaga] 

IfWl (Mym. 

I ^imisimi] 


(Bur.) 

1 Jhanjhaniya] 

(Khu.) 

( Dumdum i] 


(Ban.) 

(Bhurbhuriya] 

(Tip.) 

IJhaljhalil 


(Mid.) 

IBalbaliya) 

(24 P.) 

I Bhurbhuril 


(Mym.) 

1 Ffulhuliya] 

(Raj.y 

I Khunkhuni] 


(Mym.) 




The suffix “cu” or “co*’ g, C5l meaning water which occurs 
in the place-names is of Tibeto-Burman origin * 

2 Curiously enough, it is to be noted that the place-names ending in -lo or -cm 
arc restricted only to the district of Tipperah. 
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'Vachast in Rock Edict VI of Asoka 


Thus, 


[Kaliyaco] 

^lf9|?1C5l (Tip.) 

[ Raiiico] 


(Tip.) 

1 Papaco] 

*lt*ltC51 

(Tip.) 

fTirco] 


(Tip.) 

1 Thoiarico] 

dfMftC5l (Tip.) 

[ Churico 

ifilCBI 

(Tip.) 

( Sanico] 


(Tip.) 

1 Daracu] 


(Tip.) 

(Naraco] 

JitStCBl 

(Tip.) 

1 Laducu 1 


(Tip.) 


Besides these, wc find fnany other words in the place-names of 
Bengal which seem to be of non-Aryan origin, although nothing can 
be definitely said about them, at the present stage of our knowledge. 

Krishnapada Goswami 


'Vachasi^ in Rock Edict VI of Alok.i 

There is an important statement in Rock-Edict VI which 
relates to the ordaining by Asoka of an arrangement by which he 
declared himself accessible for submission of reports by the frati- 
vedakas and disposal of public business at all hours of his private life. 
The sentence reads as fallows in three diffcicnt versions : — 

Girnar : 

sr "sr ^ fern... I 

Hultzsch, Corpus I, p. ii. 

Kalsi: 

Tfe i 

Corpus, p. 34. 

Shahbazgarhi : 

Corpus, p. 57. 

I have made the following (arrangement). Reporters have to 
report to me the affairs of the people at any time (and) anywhere, 
while I am eating,' in the harem, in the inner apartment, at the 
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cow fen. in the palanquin, (and) in the park.’ (Hultzsch). Thus 
there are six places in which the king declares himself open to be 
approached for submission of reports. Dr. Mookerji in a footnote on 
this Edict in his Asoka says that all these words single out the 
different places with which are associated the different aspects of his 
(the Emperor s) domestic and private life, viz. eating (?i^;tr?t). 
sleeping company of females ( ), walking about 

in the gardens ( 1^??% )or his farm( ), and last but not the least 
important for Asoka, his religious exercise ( ) Of the above 

list controversy has centred round two words, viz. and 

All scholars agree in connecting vinitasi or vimtamhi 
with the Sanskrit word vinita. Dr. Hultzsch rendered it as ‘in the 
palanquin. But I think Dr. Mookerji’s interpretation of the word 
vinita as ‘the place of religious instruction’ should be accepted for the 
time being as approximating finality. In this edict Asoka orders 
that public work has the right to encroach upon the domain of his 
private life and can pursue him even into his home and leisure and 
privacy. 

But the Sanskrit rendering of the word cacha^i is not so certain. 
Drs. Hultzsch and Mookerji take it from vraja which means a cow- 
pen, or the king’s ranches. The presence of the king in the vraja or 
cowpen does not seem to be accounted for as be.ng a part of his daily 
routine. Even if he occasionally visited that place he could not 
strictly be said for that portion of his time to be cut off from public 
engagements as in the other five places, viz. his refectory, bed- 
chamber, harem, place of listening to vinaya (an equivalent of the 
Brahmanical king s agnyagara) and pleasure-garden. It appears 
from the context that the innovation of the order lies in the fact that 
the Emperor is permitting for the first time in the history of Indian 
polity an intrusion on the strictly private time-divisions of his daily 
routine, whereas other kings before him had legitimately chosen to 
remain \n complete privacy, at tViose partievAar hours. An inspection 
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of the vraja, if it means cowpen, cannot come under such private cate- 
gory. Kautilya divides the king’s day into eight parts and enjoins . 
‘Of these divisions during the first one-eighth part of the day, 
he shall post watchmen and attend to the accounts of receipts and 
expenditure; during the second part he shall look to the affairs of 
both citizens and country people; during the third, he shall not only 
bathe and dine, but also study; during the fourth, he shall not only 
receive revenue in gold but also attend to the appointments of super- 
intendents; during the fifth, he shall correspond in writs with the 
assembly of his ministers, and receive the secret information gathered 
by his spies; during the sixth, he may engage himself in his favourite 
amusements or in self -deliberation ; during the seventh, he shall super- 
intend elephants, horses, chariots, and infantry; and during the 
eighth part, he shall consider various plans of military operations with 
his Commander-in-Chicf.’ Arthasastra Trans., Dr. Shamasastry, 

P- 37 ‘ 

Of the above eight divisions, only the third viz. time of bath, 
meals and study, and sixth, i.e., time of amusements or self- 
meditation can be strictly called private time. The other duties as 
the inspection of elephants, horses etc. already relate to disposal 
of public business. It is therefore not difficult to understand that 
the interpretation of Vachasi as an ccjuivalcnt of Sanskrit Vraja 
docs not hold good. There is no doubt as Dr. Mookerji has pointed 
out, that philologically vacha or vrach can be connected with 
Sanskrit Vraja, enclosure for cattle, and indeed in Rock-Edict XII 
vacha bhumika were officers connected with the king’s establish- 
ments for cattle-breeding. But that does not suit the meaning in 
Rock-Edict VI. 

The locative vachasi [vrachasfi or vachamhi) can as well be with 
greater propriety rendered into Sanskrit varchasi meaning ‘a latrine,’ 
‘place of defecation,’ or more properly ‘a bath-room.’ Dr. Hultzsch 
h. s noted on p. 12, note 6 to the Girnar version of this edict that 


MARCH, 1939 


*9 
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the word is generally taken in that sense. His objection, however, 
IS that Saskrit varchas does not mean ‘a latrine' but ordure.’. This 
does not seem to be a material point. ‘Panini uses varchaska 
as a synonym of avaskara. VI. i. 148. Avaskara as 

given in Apte means both ‘excrement’ and ‘a place for faeces.’ 
Avaskara in the yajnabhiimi is a place specially marked out where 
sweepings etc. were thrown. Thus varchaska wdiich was a 
synonym of avaskara could also have both its meanings. Varchas 
and varchaska are synonymous terms m Amara. Varchas qqu\A 
very well have denoted in the Maurya period a bath-room which 
provided a place for daily ablutions to be gone through by kings and 
noblemen. 

In the prelude to the Tt-pallatthmiga Jataka the word vacchakuti 
occurs four times in reference to Buddha’s privy {Jataka Text, vol. I, 
p. 162). Varchas seems only an abbreviation of vacchakuti as there 
is always a tendency in such names to drop out the euphemistic part 
of the word. Asoka’s reference to vachasi must have included the 
time that he spent in finishing his daily ablutions and bath and pos- 
sibly toilet also, as no separate mention is made of them in the Edict. 
Vachasi is then an ecjuivalent of the portion of the king’s time which 
according to Kautilya he spent on snana etc. The Emperor ordained 
by means of this edict an extension of the hours of his availability for 
public affairs, and this applies equally to all departments of his 
domestic and private life. Indeed the list of possible conditions that 
occupied his time in private life is made perfectly complete, when 
we understand vachasi (or vachamht) in the sense of a privy or bath- 
room from which place the Emperor emerged in full readiness for 
fulfilling the next items of his private routine, viz. bhojana and 
svadhyaya (Kautilya) or to be 'adamana and 'vinitamht according to 
this very edict 


Vasudeva S. Agrawala 
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THE KRSNAKARNAMRTAM by Lil^'uka VilvamahgaU : 
edited with three commentaries by Prof. S. K. De, M.A., D.Lit., 
and published by the University of Dacca. 

We heartily welcome this critical edition, by Prof. S. K. De, 
of a work which, since the days when 5ricaitanya brought a manu- 
script copy of It from his South Indian pilgrimage, has been a source 
of perennial delight to Bengal Vaisnavas. Nor has this charming 
mystical poem been less popular in Southern India, the land of its 
origin. In Bengal, we have had several printed editions of the work, 
but none of them has been a critical one, and none contains more 
than a single commentary. The present edition gives us three com- 
mentaries, the Krsnavallabha by Gopala Bhatta, the Subodham by 
Caitanyadasa and the well-known Sarah gar ah gada by Krsnadasa 
Kaviraja, which often follows and amplifies the SHhodhant. The 
first-named commentary is based upon two complete and one in- 
complete manuscripts, the second and the third upon four complete 
manuscripts each. All these eleven manuscripts and the printed 
Bengali and Vanivilasa editions were available for the collation of 
the text of the original poem. Both the text and the commentaries 
have been edited with great care, the variant readings being copiously 
given in the footnotes. Prof. De’s own poetical gifts and his 
mastery over Sanskrit Rhetoric have had full play, the readings adopt- 
ed by him being hardly ever exceptionable. His keenness has even 
succeeded in detecting a mislcction which had crept into verse 1 1 1 
before the Bengal text was fixed. 

The present edition commences with a valuable introduction, 
which is followed by a description of the available manuscripts and 
printed editions of the Krsnakarnamrta, This is followed by the text 
with the commentaries. Next come three appendices, the first giving 
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the 2nd and 3rd Asvasas of Papayallaya Suri’s text of the work, the 
second quoting verses by Lilasuka to be found in the Vilvamangala 
Kosa-kavya and the third giving additional verses attributed to the 
author in the anthologies and Bengal Vaisnava works. This is 
followed by exhaustive indices, five in all, making for easy reference, 
as far as practicable. These arc followed, again, by Addenda and 
xAbbrcviations, while a number of printing mistakes have been set 
right in the Errata. A few more mistakes have unfortunately passed 
undetected. 

In South India, the Krsnakarnamrta has been held to have been 
a work of three Satakas or Asvasas, but, in Bengal, only the first 
Asvasa of 1 12 verses was known and commented on nil recent times, 
and It looks probable that the original Krsnakarnamrta did not go 
beyond this limit. As pointed out by Prof. De, while the 2nd and 
the 3rd Asvisas of Papayallaya’s text contain some verses each of 
which was undoubtedly Vilavamangala’s work, they also contain 
several verses which are found attributed to other authors in various 
Anthologies. The verses by Vilvamangala, found in those two 
Asvasas, probably formed part of some work of his other than the 
Krsnakarnamrta. Prof. De has, therefore, been right in confining 
his edition to the first Pataka. The two others cannot also boast of 
commentaries even nearly as good as the three which have been in- 
corporated in the prc.sent edition. 

Each of these three commentaries has its own good features. 
The Krsnavallabha by Gopiila Bhatta, is a learned piece of work; it 
shows the author’s mastery over Sanskrit language and Rhetoric and, 
while the interpretations it offers accord to the tenets of Bengal 
Vaisnavism, it is less scholastic and more acceptable to the general 
reader than the other two. Its real drawback is that Gopala some- 
times indulges in a number of varying interpretations of a word or a 
phrase, leaving the reader to wonder what the poet might have in 
mind when he wrote. His ingenuity, too, at times leads Him astray, 
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as in his interpretation of the word, somagiri, m the first verse. The 
Sfibodhant will be useful to those who cannot spare time to go 
through the two longer commentaries and are sufficiently well-versed 
in Sanskrit to be able to do without them. 1 he clearest of the three 
IS the Sarah gar ah gada by Krsnadasa Kaviraja, which has been 
immensely popular in Bengal, so much so as to have thrown the other 
commentaries into oblivion. But the writer was an uncompromising 
scholiast, who seems to have persuaded himself to the belief that 
whoever wrote on KrsnaAtla, however early he might have been, 
must have thought and felt in terms of the Bhaktirasamrtasindhu and 
the Ujjvalantlamani. just as in his Caitanyacaritamrta one never 
tomes across the real human Caitanya, nor even the man-God, such 
as he is believed to have been, but is confronted, in stead, by a per- 
sonification of the works of Rupa and Jiva Gosvamins, so in the present 
commentary, too, Lilasuka functions as a mere exponent of Sri Rupa’s 
Rasa works. Krsnadasa' s great ingenuity in interpretation, more 
often than not, blurs the real import of the verses, and the reader, 
who applies to the study of the text a mind free from scholastic bias, 
is likely to reap a richer harvest of delight than one who prefers to 
follow this commentator’s exercises in csotcncism. 

The Krsnakarnamrta, as Prof. Dc rightly observes, “in spite of 
its simplicity and directness, possesses all the distinctive features of 
a deliberate work of art, and though it is not a systematic expression 
of religious ideas and does not represent a professional effort” (like 
the dramas of Rupa, one might say) “it is the outcome of a gift ac- 
quired through worship and aspiration.” The deliberateness of the 
work is so manifest that, to the unbiassed reader, the story, given 
by Krsnadasa, that the verses were uttered at random by Lilasuka in 
the midst of his Krsna-frenzy, on his way to Vrajabhumi and after 
his arrival there, to be jotted down by his companions, provided be- 
forehand, as it were, with writing materials in an occult anticipation 
that the verses would come, at once looks silly. This legend, forming 
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part of the legend about Vilvamahgala’s conversion, given by 
Krsnadasa and also current in South India, has been rightly rejected 
by Gopala Bhatta as fanciful. G)mparable to the Krsnakarnamrta 
is the Gitagovinda by Jayadeva, and if the latter excels in sheer melli- 
fluity, Vilvamahgala, too, at times casts a word-magic which 
enthrals, while his spiritual vision and realisation are far deeper than 
those of Jayadeva. All the same, ‘the artistic and human appeal’ of 
the poem persists throughout. 

Lilasuka was a great master of Prosody and Rhetoric. In com- 
posing this poem of 1 1 1 verses, he has handled with perfection as 
many as 28 different metres, the one most largely used being the 
‘Vasantatilaka.’ He variegates the Sanskrit metres by introducing 
rhymes in the earlier syllables of the lines of his stanzas, in varying 
permutations,^ a fact pointing to his familiarity with Tamil, Mala- 
valam, or Kanarese versification, in each of which it is usual to find 

j 

the second syllables of all the lines of a stanza rhymed, and also to 
his South Indian domicile. Figures of speech come to him without 
any apparent effort, and his ear for rhythm and the music of words 
hardly ever fails him. No, these arc not the incoherent effusions of 
a mind thrown off its balance, as some people thought. 

Little IS known about the life-history of our poet. It has been 
just said that he probably belonged to the extreme South or South- 
West of India. A. Govinda Wariyur claims that the Vilvamangala 
Svamiars were all attached to one of the two Saiikarite shrines at 
Trichur.” Lilasuka has been claimed by many Vallabhites and some 

1 Second syllables of all the two or four lines of a 5tanza rhyme, as in verses. 
9, 43, 84, 93 & 95. 

First syllables identical in all four lines, as in verses, 6, 13, 26, 40 & 82. 

Third syllables identical, as in verse, 25. 

Fourth syllables rhyme, as in verses, 48 & 54. 

The first five syllables in all the four lines rhyme, as in verse, 86. 

Other variations also occur. 

Similar rhyming is not also infrequent in the verses given in Appendices I & ll. 

2 Sec ‘Vilvamahgala Svamiars,’ IHQ., June, 1931. 
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Bengal Vaisnavas as an ascetic ot the Visnusvamin sect, while 
Vallabha himself says that he belonged to the Mayavada School of 
Sahkaracarya.^ In my view, there is really no conflict between these 
two apparently hostile claims, for I have held^ that there really never 
was any Visnusvamin Sect of Vaisnavas and that Visnusvamin Sect 
was the name given for a time to the Bhagavata branch of 
the Sankara Sect, a view to which I still adhere in spite of an attempt 
to refute it, as the arguments advanced in that behalf do not stand 
scrutiny.’ A reply to the criticisms offered will shortly follow. 
Vallabha’ s testimony about Vilvamaiigala’s sectarian affiliation is 
supported by the name of the latter’s Somagiri, a clearly 

Sankarite name, by his own admission in the verse attributed to him 
in the Bhaktirasamrtasindhu/' and by the internal evidence of the 
Krsnakarnamrta itself. Papayallaya Suri, in his gloss on verse i8, 
has sought to bring out the poet’s Advaita metaphysics. Verses 51-3 
of the work under notice also show that Lilasuka’s aspiration is to be 
merged in the blissful sweetness of the Lord. These verses have so 
upset Ramaiiarayana that, in his Bengali rendering, he has delibe- 
ratcly misinterpreted them. Our poet is not satisfied with merely 
contemplating the sports of the Lord and indulging in such minor 
ecstasies as asm, kampa, pulaka and the like ; he wants to be merged 
in the Lord, like Radha in that fascinating song with which Raya 
Ramananda bewildered Caitanyadeva.’ Lilasuka makes no secret of 
the fact that nirvana or moksa is the goal of his endeavour. He 
follows the great author of the Bhagavata Puraria, an ultra' Advai tin 

3 See Vallabha’s Tattvanibandha, Bencras Ed., p. i8o. 

4 See The Visnusvamin Riddle,’ in ABORI., vol. XIV, pts. IlI-IV. 

5 See Mr. G. H. Bhatt's papers, styled ‘Visnusvamin and Vallabhacarya,' in 
the Proceedings of the Baroda and Mysore Sessions of the Indian Oriental Conference. 

?lTf7 

7 The song beginning, ‘Pahilahi raga nayana-bhahga blicla.’ 
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of the Yogavasistha or Gaudapada type, who nevertheless holds that 
devotion to the Itlavatara of the Lord leads to liberation : — 

^TT^TH 

That the erotic mysticism/ which has in course of time culmi- 
nated in the dualism of the Bengal Vaisnava School, really origin- 
ated among Advaitins appears likely. That greatest of Monists, 
Yajhavalkya, uses an erotic imagery in describing how the purusa 
feels when embraced by the prajna atman^^ Coming to the Bhaga- 
vata Parana, we find the idea followed up, Sri Krsna here standing 
for the Universal and the Vrajagopis for the individual souls. Many 
acaryas of the Sankara Sect have preferred the path of prema^bhakti, 
inculcated in this Purana, to the orthodox path of vicara of their own 
sect. When, however, Krsna is assimilated to the pumsa of the 
Samkhya and Radha to prakrti, as in the Brahmavaivarta Pnrmd, 
or when Radha is taken to stand for the hladint sakti of Krsna, as 
in the Vaisnavism of the six Vnidavana Gosvamins, a dualism 
necessarily replaces the earlier non-dualism. The Radha-Krsna cult 
seems to have had its pre-Bhagavata expression in Prakrta literature, 
and the growth of the cult has yet to be studied and its history 
written from a scientific non-sectarian pint of view. This is a 
task for which Prof, De is eminently fit. 

As regards Vilvamangala’s date, A. Govinda Wariyur and K. 
Rama Pisharoti are evidently wrong in placing him in the 9th 
century. Their only reason for doing so is that Vilvamangala, in one 
of his works, is said to have named Padmapada as his teacher. But 
this Padmapada could not certainly have been Sankara’s illustrious 
disciple of that name for, neither in Sankara’s undisputed works, nor 

8 Bhg. P.^ ni. 3.2,23; see also, 1.2.7 ^ ^’ 937 ' 

9 The use of this phrase has been objected to. But if Bengal Vaisnavism has 
in the terms, madhura’ or ‘ujjvala’ rasa, euphemisms for the ^rhgara or the erotic 
sentiment, Prof. De may be excused for using this exprersive phrase in the absence 
of an euphemistic equivalent in English. 

10 Br Up., IV. 3.21. 
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in the fragments of Padmapada’s Pancapadika which have come down 
to us, can we fin'd any trace of Vilvamangala’s erotic mysticism. We 
have heard of a commentary on the Prapancasara T antra by one 
Padmapada. This tantra is wrongly attributed to Sankara, but was 
really the work of Vidyasaiikara Tirtha, who also wrote the commen- 
tary on the Nrsimhapurvatapaniya Upanisad.'^ The Padmapada or 
Padma-Tirtha,’^ who commented on the Prapancasara was evidently 
a junior contemporary of Vidyasahkara, and he might have been a 
vrdya-guru of Lilasuka, whose diksa-guru was, as he tells us, Soma- 
gin. If so, Lilasuka’s date has to be placed in the 1 3-1 4th century. 
He was earlier than 1363, the probable date of the compilation of 
the Sarngadhara'paddhati, if the single quotation from him, found 
in that work, be genuine. 

We feel sure that this masterly presentation of the Krsna- 
karnamrta will have even a warmer reception than its predecessor, 
the Pady avail. The University of Dacca deserves congratulation 
upon these publications. 

Amar Nath Ray 


FUTOHUS-SALATIN. or the SHAHNAMA OF MEDIE- 
VAL INDIA, edited with an introduction by A. Mahdi Husain. 
Educational Press. Agra 1938. 

The author of this versified history is a comparatively unknown 
poet, inspite of his claim to have produced quite a number of other 
poetical works. Even his real name is uncertain. The tentative 
identification, based on his Takhallus, with Khwaja ‘Abd Malik 
Isami mentioned in the Khazina'i-GanpiMaht, is open to objections. 
One of the latter’s sources was Daulat Shah’s famous Tazkirah, and 

II 12 *Thc Visnusvamin Riddle,’ ABORI., vol. XIV, pts. IIl-IV 

MARCH, 1939 20 
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this work has an entry under a person named Khwaja ‘Abd al-Malik 
Samarkand! who is said to have been the Sheikhal Islam of Samar- 
cjand during the reign of Timur (1378-1404). He also bore the 
Takh alius ‘Isami as is found in the ghazal quoted therein (Browne, 
p. 332). This person was a great scholar, but “inspite of his vast 
learning,” Daiilat Shah remarks, “his verses were soft and sweet.” 
No reference is there made either to the Futuhus Salatin or to any 
other work of his, nor is any biographical detail given except that he 
was descended from the first Caliph. It seems more than likely that 
the ‘Isami of Ilahi’s Khazina refers to this person and not to the 
author of the present work. The same ‘Abd al-Malik Samarqandi 
is mentioned in the Haft Iqltm of Amin Ahmad Razi under Samar- 
qand but his only literary work noted was writing glosses on the texts 
of the Heclaya. It is a pity that the details respecting the Khwaja 
as given in the Khazina are not known owing to that work being yet 
undiscovered, for they would have been helpful in settling this point. 
‘Isami’s reputation as a poet and author could never have been high 
in India, for he finds no place in any of the biographical dictionaries 
compiled subsequently; nor is the FtUuhas-Salatin mentioned by 
more than a very few industrious historians as Fenshta and Nizam- 
uddin Bakhshi. The extreme rarity of copies of the work may have 
also been due to the same oblivion that befell all his other works. 

The work, rediscovered and published for the first time from a 
unique manuscript, was meant to be an Indian counterpart of 
Firdousi’s Shahnama, and so it is .without the latter’s epic qualities. 
It covers a period of a little more than three hundred years and re- 
counts the history of the Muslim rulers of India from Sabuktigin to 
Muhammud b. Tughluq with a brief notice of the first years of the 
reign of the author’s patron, Ala al-Din Hasan Gangu Bahmani. An 
interesting fact to which the editor draws our attention is its close 
resemblance with ibn Batuta’s Travels not only in the accounts of 
the past events but also in that of their contemporary Muhammad b. 
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Tughlaq, although each was written independently of the other. 
Obviously they both drew on the same source of information, and 
to say that this source was the bazaar stories current at the time need 
not always make them unworthy of attention. In so far as they 
hint at popular reactions to political happenings they provide a sort 
of counterpoise to the official propagandist chronicles. ‘Isami’s 
account of the reign of Radiah, for example, shows that the secret 
palace revolution that resulted in her downfall was greatly disliked by 
the people who had taken an active part in her elevation to the 
throne by overcoming the opposition of the courtiers and the 
Dowager Queen. That the people never believed in the scandals 
circulated against her by the court and its henchmen, the ‘Ulema, 
IS evident from their fond reverence of her memory and feeling 
sympathy with her fate even after the passage of more than a 
century, as reflected in his verses. He repeats Ibn Batuta’s state- 
ment that Balban poisoned his master and son-in-law, Nasir al-Din 
Mahmud to facilitate his own accession (p. 158), and there may be 
some truth 111 it, considering the fact that the hiatus of six years 
between the end of the T abacjat-i-Nasirt and the beginning of the 
Tarikh-t-Firdzshah] has not yet been properly accounted for. This 
vox pop/ili can be detected also in his account of the contemporary 
events. Dr. Husain notes ‘Is^i’s unconcealed bias against 
Muhammad b. Tughluq summed up in a bitter condemnatory 
poem on him (p. 570). Misled by the disaffected ‘Ulema and 
orthodox reactionaries, blinded by the sufferings involved in the trans- 
fer of the capital and unable to understand the Emperor’s mind 
the people formed an extremely unsympathetic opinion of him, and 
this is reproduced both by ‘Isami and Ibn Batuta. As the editor 
remarks, ‘the discovery of the Fatuhus Salatin has made it easier to 
understand the source of the charges levelled by Ibn Batutt at the 
Sultan.” It is, however, easy to exaggerate its value as a historical 
source and there may be some who will not agree with the editor’s 
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statement (p. 2) that in some respects ‘Isami as a historian is supe- 
rior even to Minhaj-i-Siraj- The only occasion on which Ferishta 
refers to the Futuhus-Salattn is to correct one of the latter’s erron- 
eous statement (p. 3 of Lucknow Text). 

The edition, as it has emerged from the press, is unfortunately 
very imperfect. What with the archaic lithograph, the pasted 
strips of verse numbers, complete absence of indices and finally, 
constant reference for notes to an appendix (Zamina) which is 
yet to be printed, it is enough to exasperate even the most patient 
reader The introduction too is very brief and one wishes the 
editor had found it worthwhile, in order to give the preface a com- 
pleteness, to deal briefly with the points raised by the Futuhus 
Salatm, for a fuller discussion of which he refers to his forthcoming 
monograph on Muhammad b. Tughliiq. These imperfections 
are a sad commentary on the conditions in which a scholar has to 
work in this country, relying on his own meagre resources and 
without assistance and encouragement. Recognition of Dr. 
Husain’s valuable work in historical research is however nssiircd and 
he deserves our gratitude and encouragement for this important 
addition to our historical texts. 

A. B. M. H.muhullah 


PORTUGUESE VOCABLES IN ASIATIC LANGUAGES, 
translated from the original Portuguese of Monsignor S. R. Dalgado 
by Anthony Xavier Soares M.A., LL.B., Oriental Institute, Baroda 
1936. 

The present work is a translation of Monsignot S. R. Dalgado’s 
Influencia do Vocabulario Porttigues cm Lingnas Asiaticas publish- 
ed by Academy of Sciences, Lisbon in 1913. Mr. Soares has 
earned the thanks of many scholars who cannot use the original by 
rendering the very useful work into English. It is an alphabetically 
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arranged list of Portuguese words together with the forms they 
assumed as loan-words in the languages of different Asiatic peoples 
with whom the Portuguese ever came into contact. In this voca- 
bulary the compiler gives reference to sources of his information 
wherever necessary and sometimes quotes from his authorities. 
All this has added to the value of the work. Almost a whole 
decade elapsed between the publication of the work and the deci- 
sion of the translator to present it in English. During this period 
the author of the Vocabulary had brought out other works on 
cognate subjects and in these he had occasionally arrived at opinions 
and results different from these he had put forward before, or sup- 
ported the earlier views with additional evidence. Besides this a 
glance at the bibliography of the author, reveals the fact that some 
sources of information remained unknown or inaccessible to the 
author. The translator has wisely incorporated in the work altera- 
tions and additions tliat the new materials made jx)ssiblc and due 
to all this improvement the translation can be considered a revised 
second edition of the work, for this also thanks arc due to the learn- 
ed translator. 

It would however be a mistake to consider this work, in spite 
of the best efforts of the author and the translator, to be an exhaus- 
tive list of Portuguese loan-words m Asiatic languages. Let us 
take the case of Bengali. Some words have escaped the notice of 
the author as well as the translator. For example, acar (achar), 
dlpin (alfinete), mistri (mestre) and harmad {armada) have not been 
mentioned. This may well be the case with other languages as 
well. Besides these words have sometimes been wrongly considered 
to be of Portuguese origin. For example Baranda Beng. with its 
Hindi and Asamese counterpart is from Sanskrit Varandaka. 
Similarly jua is from Sanskrit dyiita and rasid is from Persian 
rash'tdan. Kaman from Arabic kaman. Careful scrutiny by specia- 
lists in different Asiatic languages will surely reveal many more 
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words of this kind. But in spite of all this the present volume will 
remain for a long time very useful for the critical students of 
oriental languages and their history. The translator as well as the 
Oriental Institute of Baroda is to be congratulated for bringing out 
this excellent work. 


Manomohan Ghosh 


YOGINDUDEVA’S PARAMATMAPRAKA^A edited with 
Brabniadcva’s Skt. commentary and Daulatrama’s Hindi translation 
with an Introduction, various readings etc. and the Yogasara, criti- 
cally edited with the Skt. Chaya and the Hindi translation of Pandrt 
J. Shastri by A. N. Upadhye, M.A., Published by Seth M. R. 
Jhaveri, Bombay 1937* Pages Sup. Royal, 8 vol, xii 124 -h 396. 

The two Apabhramsa works edited in this volume deals with 
the means of liberation {moksa) from the miseries of the world and 
rebirth {samsar^. Though such works arc not rare in Skt. they arc 
not often met with in Ap. Hence students of Ap. will be thank- 
ful to Prof. Upadhye for bringing out the two works in critical edi- 
tions. The very informative introduction which the learned editor 
has written to the Paramatma prakasa has very extaustively treated 
the various aspects of the history of the author of the work, its con- 
tents and language. 

It would be no exaggeration to say that the study of this text 
has been rendered singularly easy through the labours of the editor 
and will add to his reputation as a careful editor of Pkt. works. All 
this however does not mean that we agree with him in all the con- 
clusions in the introduction. For example it is difficult to accept the 
high antiquity he assigns to the ParamatmaprakaU and its author 
(In trod. pp. 66-67). language of the work 

which bears considerable similarity to that of the Siddhacaryas of 
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Bengal like Kanha and Saraha it may be as old as the 9th or loth 
century. The date of Kanha as suggested by Dr. Shahidulla seems 
to be too early by two or three centuries.' The chronological dis- 
tance between Kanha and Saraha who wrote a similar language and 
on similar topics does not seem to be very great. So when 
Kanha is placed in the 12th century Saraha cannot be considered to 
be a person of the 6th century. But such an occasion for a difference 
of opinion does not dimmish the great merit of Prof. Upadhye s 
work. The very excellent analysis of the linguistic data of the work 
which he gives in the Introduction (pp. will make it indispen- 
sible to a student of Apabhramsa. It is with genuine pleasure that 
we congratulate Prof. Upadhye for bringing out the work. The Yoga 
Sara another Ap. work of Jogindudeva, which has been included in 
this volume, contains only a Skt. chaya, Hindi translation and various 
readings. It will also be found useful for the study of Ap. Pro- 
moters of the Rayachandra Jama Sastramala deserves the thanks of 
scholars for helping the publication of such useful works. 

Manomohan Ghosh 


DINA-CANDIDaSER PADAVALT, vols. I and II edited 
by Manindra Mohan Basu, M.A., published by the Calcutta 
University in 1935 and 1939, PP- 8 vo. Ix-f-:j26 and 

lix + 444. 

With the publication of Badu Candidasa’s Srt-Krsna-Kirtaria 
m 1917 by the Vahgiya Sahitya Parisad the ideas about the age and 
the authorship of the fadas or songs current under the name of 
Candidasa have undergone a radical change. These songs written 
in modern Bengali when read side by side with the padas in the 
Srtkrsna kirtana {=SKK.) which on the basis of the language and 

I See Dr. P. C. Bagehi’s Presidential Address in the Literary Conference held 
at Giiuliari in December, 1938, p. 5. 
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other data was placed in the 14th century could no longer be con- 
sidered to have been from the pen of a poet flourishing more than 
five centuries ago. Besides this, in the treatment of the character 
of the Radha and Krsna which has been depicted in the two sets of 
writings these two latter differed very much. This was an addi- 
tional and grave reason for creating controversies among scholars of 
Bengali about the relation of the well-known poet to either of these 
two sets of songs. Some scholars denied the genuineness of the 
newly discovered SKK., while others hailed it as the real composi- 
tion of Candidasa. And in course of more than twenty years that 
have passed, researches on the subject, notably that by Dr. S. K. 
Chatterji (^Origin and Development of the Bengali Language, 
pp. 127 ff.) have established the genuineness of the work and its 
anticjuity. Hence one naturally turns to the question of the age 
and authorship of the popular songs written in modern Bengali arid 
ascribed to Candidisa. For some time it was believed that they 
were written by some later poet on the basis of songs by Badu 
Candidasa which have become unintelligible on account of their 
archaic language. 

Mr. Basil finds reasons to reject this tiieory and believes that 
popular songs ascribed to Candidasa arc original compositions and 
not from the pen of the poet of that name who flourished before 
Caitanya and they form the parr of a large kavya composed by one 
Dina Candidasa (or a Candidasa who calls himself Dina or ‘humble). 
It IS with a view to establish his own theory that Mr. Basu has 
brought out the two volumes under review. The evidence with 
which he seeks to support his theory are of two kinds : manuscripts 
and critical analysis of the modern Bengali songs current under the 
name of Candidasa. Manuscript materials described in the introduc- 
tion to his vol. I. (pp. 50 f.) are inadequate but they are sufficient 
to create a strong presumption in favour of Mr. Basu’s theory. It 
may be hoped that future discovery of Bengali Mss. will support 
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Mr. Basil's conclusion but before that may come he has tried by 
other means to put his theory on a solid basis. After a very careful 
analysis of modern Bengali songs ascribed to Candidasa Mr. Basil 
discovers a connecting link between them all and he has arranged 
them in the present work in the manner in which they are sup- 
posed by him to have existed in the assumed large kavya of Dipa 
Candidasa, Of course the entire arrangement is not due to Mr. 
Basil. It is only when a song did not occur in Mss. used by him 
that he has exercised his judgment and given reasons for placing 
It in a particular position. In doing all this, Mr. Basil had to work 
hard for a number of years and results of his patient scholarship 
have been gathered in the well-written general introduction as well 
as in the introductions to various sections. It may be that fastidious 
critics will not be thoroughly satisfied with the method of discussion 
used by Mr, Basil but no honest man can deprive him of the credit 
of bringing out a large collection of valuable data for the settlement 
of the age and the authorship of the popularly known facias of 
Candidasa as well as making out a prima facie case for the existence 
of a large kavya consisting of songs by a poet named Candidasa who 
flourished in the beginning of the i8th century and called himself 
Dina or ‘humble’. In the edition of the work of Dina Candidasa 
by Mr. Basil notes have been added to explain dfflcult points in the 
paeJas and variant readings have been added where they were avail- 
able. In his notes Mr. Basil has freely quoted from allied literature 
and Sanskrit and Bengali works on theology of the Bengali 
Vaisnavas to elucidate points under discussion and it may be hoped 
that any one carefully studying Mr. Basu's work will fairly 
acquaint himself with the rasa-thcory elaborated in this theology 
and will gain a footing in the study of the padaval’t literature of 
Bengal. We congratulate Mr. Basil on the publication of his 
valuable work. 

Manomohan Ghosh 


J.H.g., MARCH, 1939 
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RGVEDA-SAMHITA with the commentary of Sayanacarya, 
vol. II (2-5 mandalas), Vaidika Samsodhana Mandala. Poona, 19^6, 
pages 5 + xlvi-P998. 

The welcome which was accorded to the first volume of the 
work under review by persons interested in the Vedas will be ex- 
tended with genuine pleasure to its second volume. I had the oppor- 
tunity of reviewing the first volume in the pages of this Journal and 
what I said there about its merits applies equally to the present 
volume. The learned editor and the Vaidika Sarnsodhana Mandala 
are to be congratulated on the publication of this volume. Thirtysix 
very thickly printed pages in the introduction (pp. xi-xlvi) set forth 
in detail the improvements that the editors ‘with their new Ms. mate- 
rials have been able to effect upon the text of Sayana’s commentary to 
the Rgveda, as reconstructed by Maxmiiller, and anyone carefully 
going through them will at once realize the magnitude of the work 
and will be thankful to the editors for bringing out such a depen- 
dable edition of Sayana’s commentary to the Rgveda. Gratitude of 
the promoters of Vedic studies is also due to Her Highness the 
Maharani of Indore whose financial help enabled the publishers to 
issue this volume without much delay. 


Manomohan Ghosh 
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RAJAGRHA IN ANCIENT LITERATURE by Dr. Bimala 
Churn Law. Memoirs of the Archaeological Survey of India, 
No. 58. Pp. and 2 plates. Delhi: Manager of Publications, 
1938. 4s. 6d. 

Detailed study of the ancient historical sites of India as Dr. 
Bimala Churn Law says is greatly needed and Rajagrha has every 
reason to be chosen as a model for further memoirs in the Archaeo- 
logical Survey series. The author has successfully accomplished 
his aim of dealing exhaustively with the information available from 
Brahmanical, Jain and Buddhist sources, and it will not be easy to 
find anything of value to add to his account, in which due regard 
is had to history, geography, topography, and architecture, 
religious and secular. 

Dr. Law can suggest no solution of the curious absurdity by 
which the Sabhafarva in ch. XXI gives varying names to the five 
hills of Rajgir, but the fact that Vaihara is styled vifulah sailah is of 
value, for it serves to explain the style Pi-pu-lo in Hwen Thsang, 
and removes any doubt as to the identity of the Jaina Vaibharagiri 
and the Vcbhara of the Pali records. The Pali Vepulla must be 
identified with Ratnagiri and Chhathagiri, taken together and 
counted as one hill, as against the view of D. N. Sen, who sees the 
Pandava hill in Ratnagiri and identifies Vepulla with the Jain Vipula. 
The identification of the Ratnagiri and the Pandava is made in die 
Sutta-nipata commentary, but Dr. Law shows that it is not required 
by the text itself, and that it should be abandoned. We must like- 
wise abadon Sir J. Marshall’s identification of Gijjhakuu and 
Chha^agiri and Cunningham’s identification of Isigili and Ratna> 
girl. A very interesting suggestion (p. 13) is that the name Madda- 
kuchchhi is a distortion of adrukukshi, which has the same mean- 
ing as the Pali fabbata-kuchchhi, ‘a curve in the hill*. There is 
cited as parallel the Machalagama of the Jataka, which is believed 
to stand for achalagama. The point deserves further elucidation. 
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The identification of the Patibhana-kiiu is interesting; there is a 
peak at the eastern end of the Sonagiri, opposite to the Udayagiri, 
which echoes sounds. Dr. Law clears up the confusion in the account 
of the new Rajagrha; by this is meant nothing more or less than 
Pauliputra which Ajarusatru fortified in his feud with the Vrjis 
of Vaisali, and in which LMayi established his capital. From the 
new capital must be distinguished the new city which was only a 
a palace area in the outer city of Girivraja (p. 24). 

The religious history of Rajagrha is of great interest; though 
a centre of the activities of the Buddha, it was also a Brahmanical 
stronghold (p. 37), and, though Fa-Hien still found Buddhist monks 
there, Hwen Fhsang records only Brahmans and Jam ascetics, and, 
though Buddhism may have revived under the Pala kings as some 
of the images recently di.scovercd indicate, that was, it seems, the 
last revival of the faith. It may be conjectured that it was the 
.'itrong Brahmanical clement that helped to make Rajagrha one of 
the centres of the mischievous activities of the Chabbaggiyas, and 
the scene of the schism begun by the rivalry of Devadatta. 

A warning as to the necessity of care in the use of the Pali 
sources may be derived from the fact (p. 41) that the account of the 
First Council given in the Vinaya Challavagga, XI, does not accord 
as regards the place of meeting with the concurrent testimony of 
later traditions in Pali and Sanskrit alike. 

There is a full index, and two plates, with interesting details 
of the present condition of the site, complete a first class piece of 
research. 


A. Bi rrikdale Keith 
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CONCEPTS OF RITI AND GUNA IN SANSKRIT 
POETICS by Dr. P. C. Lahm M.A.. Ph.D., Kavyatirtha. Pub- 
lished by the University of Dacca, Ramna, Dacca. Demy Octavo, 
pp. vii + 308. 

An investigation into the literature on a particular subject and 
the study of the theories and concepts embodied in that literature 
should go hand in hand. Unfortunately in many a field of old 
Indian culture such a combination is a rare occurrence. In some 
cases we have only historical accounts of the literary output on the 
subjects concerned while in others we have descriptions of what are 
believed to be the main doctrines of particular systems of thought 
with scanty reference to the history of their evolution. Sanskrit 
poetics is going to be an honourable exception in this matter. 
While scholars like Dr. S. K. De were, in their pioneer and monu- 
mental works, principally concerned with furnishing an elaborate 
account of the literature and a general treatment of the subject, 
host of scholars have seriously taken up detailed historical investi- 
gation of various individual theories and doctrines expounded and 
elaborated by numerous writers at different times. 

The work under review gives in eight chapters a comprehen- 
sive and scholarly account of the history of the growth and develop- 
ment of the ideas about Riti and Guna in Sanskrit Poetics, from 
Bharata (beginning of the Christian era) down to Jagannatha (17th 
century). The views of different writers have been clearly set forth 
and fully explained with profuse quotations from published as well 
as unpublished works. As the works of most of the writers who 
came after Jagannatha are merely short-cuts or manuals for begin- 
ners rather than original treatises' (p. 270) they have not been dealt 
with in the present book. It is well that the learned author has 
drawn attention in the concluding remarks to some of his principal 
conclusions. Of these the two that will be of interest to the general 
reader are: 
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(1) The Bharatanatyashtra existed in two recensions. 

(2) ‘Visvanatha who is held in high esteem as a theorist of 
remarkable merit, was iodebted considerably to Candidasa (author 
of the difika commentary of the K, P.) for some of the views where 
he differed from his master Mammata, and for which he has so long 
been regarded as somewhat an original writer’ (p. 272). 

The topics dealt with in the work arc interesting to all students 
of literature. A brief resume divested of technical terms as far as 
possible would have extended its appeal even to non-sanskritists who 
are apt not infrequently to be disappointed by the abundance of 
unavoidable technicalities in a book which is otherwise of absorbing 
interest. 

Reference may be made here to two small but keenly felt 
omissions, removal of which is essential for making the book com- 
plete in itself, e.g., non-indication of the generally accepted or pos- 
sible approximate dates of the authors referred to or treated of in 
the work, and absence of small descriptive notes on them, which 
could as well be included in the Index of Authors. 


Chintaharan Chakravarti 
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Adytr Library Bullatin. vol. Ill, part I 

C. Kunhan Raja. — Rgveda-vyakhya (I, 44-55). Madhava’s 
commentary on the Rgveda is being edited in instalments. 

T. R. Srinivasa Ayyangar. — The Samanya Vedanta Ufanisads, 
The Aksyupanisad and a part of the Adhyatmopanisad, two . 
minor treatises belonging respectively to the Krsna and Sukla 
Yajurveda, have been translated into English in this issue. 

N. AiyaSWAMI Sastri. — Alamhanapaftksa and Vrtti by Dihnaga 
With the Commentary of Dharmapala. Sanskrit text of this 
work on Buddhist logic has been restored from the Tibetan 
and Chinese versions. 

C. Kunhan Raja. — Asvalayanagrhyasiitra with Devasvamibhasya. 
The edition of the Sanskrit text continues. 

C. Kunhan Raja. — The Commentaries on the Aitareya Brahmana. 
Manuscripts of three commentaries on the Aitareya Brahmana 
by Govindasvamin, Bhatta Bhaskara, and Sadgurusisya are de- 
posited in the Adyar Library. The first named ms. has been 
described here 

K. Madhava Krishna Sarma. — A Note on the Date of Kausika 
Bhatta Bhaskara. A new reading of a verse in the colophon of 
Bhatu Bhaskara’ s Jnanayatna found in a ms. in the Adyar 
Library suggests that Bhaskara could not have been later than 
the 1 2th century. 

Annals of Oriental Rettaroh, vol. Ill, parti, (1938-1939) 

C. Kunhan Raja, — Sakuntalacarca. The Sakantalacarca is a com- 
mentary in ms. on Kalidasa’s drama AhhijUana-sakuntala. The 
article continued from the previous issues of the journal gives a 
summary of the introductory portion of the work containing 
an interesting discussion on the Nandi verse of the play. 
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T. R. Chiniamani. — The edition of the 

Smrakanyayasamgraha a work by Prakasatmayati on the 
Brahmasutra is completed with this issue of the journal. 

S. S. SURYANARAYANA SaSTRI AND E. P. RaDHAKRISHNAN. — 

The Tattvasuddhi, a treatise on Advalta Vedanta by Jnana- 
ghanapada is being edited. 

V. Rachavan. — Anekasandhanakavyas. Sanskrit poems written 
with the purpose of conveying more than one meaning are dealt 
with in this paper. A poem is mentioned yielding twenty-four 
meanings and a verse one hundred. 


Arohlw Orlentalni. vol. X, no. 3 (December, 1938) 

IaROSLAV Prusek. — The Narrators of Buddhist Scri'ptures and 
Religious Tales in the Sung Period. 


Bulletin of the School of Oriental Studlee, vol. IX, pt. 4 

H W. Bailey. — The Jdtaka-stava of Jnanasraya. The Sanskrit ori- 
ginal of the Jataka-stava, a short Khotanesc text published some 
time ago has been found with an interlinear Tibetan gloss in 
the Sde-dge (Derge) Bstan-hgyur deposited in the Library of 
the Tohoku Imperial University, Sendai. This treatise attri- 
buted to Jnanasraya has been edited in this number. 

Alfred Master. — Koli or Dharalo, etc. The sense of the Maratha 
word Koli applied to a tribe residing in Western India has been 
discussed. 

Betti Heiman. — Plurality, Polarity, and Unity in Hindu Thought: 
A Doxografhical Study. In the opinion of the writer^ the idea 
of unity in the philosophical systems of India admits of actual 
plurality in their concepts of unity. 
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* Indian Cultura, vol. V, no. 3 (January, 1939) 

A. B. Keith. — It is argued that it cannot be proved that there is an 
idea of the absolute and immutable as the back-ground of the 
Buddha’s conception of the world. Evidences are adduced to 
show that the teachings of the Buddha really point to negative 
doctrines like nihilism or agnosticism. 

S. M. Katre. — ^Materials for a Dhatupatha of Indo-Aryan — II. 

K. S. Ramaswami Sastri. — The Vaisnava Cult in India. Aspects 
of the Bhakti Cult in Vaisnavism have been discussed and parti- 
cular features of its development in Southern and Northern 
India explained with a special reference to the emotional side of 
the Bengal school. 

Anil Chandra Banerji. — A Note on Provincial Government 
under the Sultanate of Delhi. 

N. Venkataramanayya. — The Date of the Rebellions of Tilang 
and Kampila against Sultan Muhammad bin Tughlaq — II. In 
opposition to the evidence of Fenshta’s chronology, the year 
737 A.H. or 1336-37 A.C. has been arrived at as the date 
when the rebellions of Tilang and Kampila broke out. 

Asokanath Sastri. — -According to the writer of this paper the 
Sunyavada propounded in the Madhyamakasastra of Nagarjuna 
is absolute negativism and has not in it any concept of a posi- 
tive ontological principle like Brahman held to be of the nature 
of absolute existence, absolute consciousness, and absolute bliss. 

Aziz Ahmad. — Central Organisation of the Early Turkish Empire 
of Delhi — II. 

Vasudeva S. Agrawala. — The Vedas and Adhyatma Tradition. In 
regard to the interpretation of the Vedas, it has been suggested 
that more importance should be attached to the study of the 
mystical Vedic terminology, the explanations of which are found 
in the ancient exegetical works. The Brahmana literature that 

MARCH, 1939 
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preserves the tradition of the Adhyatma school of Vedic interpre- 
tation can be of much help in this direction. 

P. K. Code. — PrahhakarabhaUa, the Brother of Ratnakarabhatta, 
the Guru of Sevai Jaising of Amber. 

Nalininath Das Gupta. — On Vainyagupta. After a discussion of 
the various problems connected with the identity of Vainya- 
^upta of the Gunaighar inscription, the suggestion has been 
put forward that he might have been the immediate predecessor 
of Bhanugupta, a son or a brother of the former. 

H. C. Seth, — Buddha Nirvana and some other Dates in Ancient 
Indian Chronology . The conclusions reached in the article 
are: The Mahaparinirvana of the Buddha took place in 487 
B.C. Aioka was coronated 218 years later in 269 B.C. He 
reigned for 37 years upto 232 B.C. Before the first 26 years of 
his reign, Asoka had displayed no bias for the Buddhist faith. 
After the period he gradually took increasing interest in this 
religious order, but did not embrace Buddhism till about 7 years 
more had elapsed. 

Kalipada Mitra. — The Jaina Theory of Existence and Reality. 

Amarnath Ray. — The Date of Madhusudana Sarasvatt. The 
writer of this note is in favour of fixing the date of the birth of 
Madhusudana, the author of the Advaita-siddhi^ approximately 
at 1500 A.C. 

Dasaratha Sarma. — The Saka Rival of Rafnagupta^ Literary evi- 
dences show that Ramagupta, son of Samudragupta, was made 
a captive by a certain Saka chief and put to much ignominy 
which was later on avenged by Candragupta, another son of 
Samudragupta. This Saka chief was, he infers, a Kusana ruler. 

N. N. Das Gupta. — Karnasuvarna and Suvarnakudya. The 
writer holds that Suvarnalkudya mentioned in the Kaufillya 
cannot be identified with Karnasuvarna in Bengal, and that 
the place should be located somewhere in Assam. 
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Journal of tho Annamalal Univaralty, vol. VII, no. 2 (March, 1939) 

A. Chidambaranatha Chettiyar.— Passive Voice in Tamil. 

B. N. Krishnamurti Sarma. — Certain Philosophical Bases of 

Madhvas Theistic Realism. The Svatantradvaita doctrine or 
the philosophy of ‘the One Independe^it Transcendent 
Reference, as promulgated by Madhva has been explained and 
compared with the Advaita and the Visistadvaita doctrines of 
Sankara and Ramanuja. Madhva s views on the nature of 
souls in bondage and release have also been discussed. 

R. Ramanujachari and K. Srinivasacharya. — Vedarthasamgraha. 
The V edarthasarngraha of Ramanuja is being edited with 
English translation and notes. 


Journal of tho Assam Rosearoh Society, vol. VI, nos. 3 & 4 

E. T. D. Lambert. — Human Sacrifices in Assam, The writer is of 
opinion that the Rangpang Nagas in the Tirap and Namchik 
valleys practised human sacrifices but the Naga tribes have full 
belief in the soul and its existence after death. 

K. L. Barua. — History behind a Phonetic Difficulty. Rajasekhara’s 
Kavyamimarnsa records that king Sisunaga of Magadha pro- 
hibited the pronunciation of the cerebrals f, th, d, dh and the 
sibilants s, s and h and also ksa in his household. It has been 
suggested that the throne of Magadha was at the time occupied 
by the Alpine settlers from Iran who had not yet been accus- 
tomed to the correct pronunciation of the variety of cerebrals 
and sibilants of the Sanskrit Alphabet introduced by the Vedic 
Aryans. The Alpines had come to Eastern India prior to the 
advent of the Indo-Aryans and brought with them an Aryan 
language of the Dardic or Pisaci stock in which t,th, d and dh 
were absent and s and s had one uniform sound. 

K. L. Barua. — Some Noted Mediceval Kamarupi Authors and then 
Works, 
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Horace Hayman Wilson. — Description of Assam Coins. This 
is a report on the coins of Assam prepared in 1828 by H. H. 
Wilson. 

Premadhara Chaudhury. — Identijicatdon of a Scuipture in the 
Gauhati Museum, A sand-stone image so long believed to 
have been the anantamurti of Visnu is identified with the 
Mahesa aspect of 5 iva. 

Journal of tho Bihar and Orissa Research Booloty, 

vol. XXIV, part IV (December, 1938) 

Rahula Sankrityayana. — Search for Sanskrit Mss. in Tibet. 

A. BANER]i-SASTRi.---yi PalmAeaf Manuscript of Visnupurana dated 
146.^ A.D. The importance of the ms. lies in the fact that it 
was transcribed by Paksadhara Misra, the celebrated author of 
a number of works on the Nyaya Philosophy. 

A. Banerji-Sastri and Subhadra Jha. — A Note on Paksadhara 
Misra. Paksadhara, the author of the Cintamanyaloka and 
many other treatises on logic is believed to have been identical 
with Piyusavarsa Jayadeva, the author of the Candraloka and 
Prasannaraghava. It is known from the colophon of a ms. of 
the Visnupurana that Paksadhara was a native of Mithila and 
transcribed the ms. in the 15th century while residing in Berar. 

Syed Hasan Askari. — Dastur-uldmla — a Collection of Letters of 
Historical Interest, Oastur-ul-lmla is a work compiled by 
Mohan Lai for preserving the literary production of his father 
Lala Kewal Krishna. It contains, among other writings, letters 
addressed on behalf of Raja Dhiraj Narain, the Naib Nazim 
of Bihar Subah and other dignified chiefs to persons like Nawab 
Siraj-ud-Dowla, Mir Jafar, Nanda Kumar, Clive, and others. 

K. K. Basu. — History of Ibrahim 'Add Shah of Bijapur. A portion 
of Fuzuni’s FatuhaUi-Adil Shaht in Persian dealing with the 
leading incidents of Ibrahim ‘Adil’s reign has been translated 
into English. ^ 
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Dharmendra Brahmacari Sastri. — Dairya Sahab of Bihar and 
his Works. 

D C. Ganguly. — The Pratiharas and Gurjaras. 

Journal of Indian History, vol. XVII, pt. 3 (Decemh^^r, 1938) 

H. C. Seth. — Chronology of Asokan Inscriptions. Definite dates 
have been proposed for several inscriptions of A^ka, the Bara- 
bar Hill Cave Inscription nos. i and 2 being assigned to 256 
B.C. and the Minor Rock Edict to 2:^2 B.C., the last year of 
A&)ka’s reign. 

Dhirendkanath Mookerjee. — The Gupta Era. This is a reply 
to the criticism of the writer’s theory that the Gupta Era is 
identical with the Vikrama Samvat of 57-58 B.C. and that 
Fleet’s assumption that the era started from 319-20 A.C. is 
based on wrong calculations. 

Somasundara Desikar. — The Kadavarayas. It has been asserted 
that the Kadavarayas of South Arcot held only subordinate 
positions from the time of Kulottunga I to the reign of 
Kulottunga III and cannot be connected with the Pallav.a 
Kopperunjinga, 

Abdul Halim. — Sultan Bahlul Lodi — The place of His Death and 
Duration of His Reign. 

C. S. Srinivasachari. — The Historical Material in the Private 
Diary of Ananda Ranga Pillai (from October 1759 to September 
1760). 

Journal of the Univorsity of Bombay, vol VII, pt. 4 
(January, 1939) 

H. D. Sankalia. — Rare Figures of Visnu from Gujarat. 

G. R. Pradhan. — Folk-songs from Malwa. 

B. L. Mankad. — Rabaris of Kathiawar — A Social Study. 

Man In India, vol. XVII, no. 4 <October-l)ecember, 19.381 

Manubhai N. Mehta. — The Bhils of the Gwalior State. 
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Poona Orlontallst» vol. Ill, no, 4 (January, 1939) 

Hardutt Sharma. — Contribution to the History of Brahmanical 
Asceticism. The thesis deals with various topics associated with 
the institution of Samnyasa of the Brahmanical order such as 
the time for tainng up samnyasa and the people qualified to 
enter it, different kinds of ascetics, their appearance and outfit, 
their daily life and initiation, women in sarnnyasa, the position 
of an ascetic in law, the death and last rite of an ascetic. 


Printed and published by J. C. Sarkhcl, at the Calcutta Oriental 
Press, Ltd,, 9, Panchanan Ghosc Lane, Calcutta. 
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Magic and Miracle in Jaina Literature 

Magic occupies an important place in the Jaina literature. It 
ranges from the gross and crude practices to avert the evil eye for 
affording protection against malignant men and spirits to the subtle 
process of discovering one’s thoughts, or inducing a magic sleep, 
going through the air, causing invisibility and compelling obedience 
of human and divine beings by means of the dreadful black art. 

The four quarter-maidens of the Rucaga mansions made fire by 
fire-drill (arantm ghadetta)^ threw into it sandal wood, made aggibo- 
mam, performed bhuikamma, and tied a protective amulet 
(rakkha-pottaliyam hamdhamti) to the new born Rsabhadeva, the 
first Tirthamka^a, 

BhUikamma {bhutikarmanj means smearing the body with holy 
ashes and binding threads as a protective charm. ^ Thread was worn 
round the waist as a charm against the evil eye.^ Other Tirthani- 
karas, viz., Suparsvanatha, Parsvanatha and Mahavira were simi- 
larly protected by rakkhapottalika (variant, pattolika^y^ for ftyame^ 
yam ‘it was the custom’. A wristlet was also used as a talisman,* 
against yaksas and raksasas. As in other countries the evil eye was 

1 Ovavaiya, Brhatkalfabhasya^ commentary of Pravacanasaroddhara. 

2 Nayadhamma-kahastitta, p. 277 (Agamodayasamiti ed.) — Sonisuttaga; Sama- 
vdyahga (Agam. 183); Cf. Pali Katisutta, PVA. Vin. II. 107, 271; Karpitru- 
manjari (Skt.); padisara (Pratijna. Act. I), ParittasHttam [Mhvs. ch. 7). 

3 Supasanahacaria, p. 4^3, Parsvanatha (Bloomfield ed. 5. 75). 

^ Kumarapalapratibodha, p. 112. 
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greatly dreaded/ Diseases in children were attributed to possession by 
spirits, such as revai (revati).^ Rsabhanatha is also reputed to have 
introduced koua and mahgala rites. We frequently come across 
the stock phrase — nhaya kayabalikamma kayakoua-mahgala-faya- 
citta.,.^ Koua means the making of black marks (mast-tilaka'j, c.g. 
of soot, black pigment, or collyrium on the body as a protective 
charm (raksabandhanarn). Kautuka included also burning of in- 
cense to bring good luck/ Alahgala signs or objects were drawn or 
exhibited to bring good luck. They are — (i) dapfana (mirror), 
(2) bhadddsana (auspicious seat), (3-6) the mystic signs of Vaddha- 
mana (Vardhamana), Siribaccha (Srivatsa), Sotthiya (Svastika) and 
Namddvatta (Nandyavarta), (7) Macche (fishes) and Kalasa (pitcher).^ 
Some mahgala objects used at the time of the anointment of 
Prince Ananda included, besides the above, big lotuses (mahd- 
paumd), white mustard {siddhattaya), bull (vasaha), hide of a lion, 
secretion of elephant in rut (gayamayo) etc.’'^ The commentary of 
Kalpasutra renders payacitta as pdda<chupta ('"sprsta), “touched 
with the feet,” as a charm against the evil eye. Another magic 
practice, viz. the asking of questions, is attributed to Rsabha: 
Imkhiriiyadiruyarn vd pucchd puna kirn kahirn kajjarn. 

This refers to the once prevalent practice of asking questions 
of some seeress. She jingled bells at the root of her ears, then 
some yaksas came and whispered the answers. Possessed by spirits 

5 Ufamitibhavafrafanca-katha, p. 158, durjanacaksurdosa. Cf. ]RAS„ 
(Oct. 1937) — “Shafta d Pishra d Aina” (A Mandcan Magical Text translated by 
E. S. Drower, The Scroll for exorcism of the eyes — Evil Eye, Blue Eye etc.). 

6 Kupra, p. 44, Parisistaparvan, canto VII. slokas 14-23. Sukhabodhauka 
(2. 19) to Uttaradhayana. 

7 KalpasHtra, p. 51, Ovavaiya, 17, Uvasagadasao (Dr. Hoemlc*s, cd.), pp. 6, 122; 
Nayd; Vivagasiiya (Vaidya’s cd. paras 68, 78, 112, 138-40), Paesikahanayam (p. 6), 
Panha. 1.2; SirikHmmaputtacaria ( 51 . 106). etc. 

8 Vavahara, I; Naya. 1.14. C£. also Ramayana, 1.73-9; 2.437; Act. i ; 

Sjapna, Act II. 

9 Supa., pp. 31, 32, si. 284; Naya, p. 54; JRAS., 1931, pp. 588 ff. 

10 Samar'jtccakaha (Jacobi’s ed. pp. 22, 77; 124, 123). 
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she gave oracles. In Pali literature we find parallels." It was even 
believed that a deity or a particular disease could be made to be 
reflected in a mirror (called addaa-vijja in Vavah^a), 

Sakka put to magic sleep (osayanim dalai) the mother of Tirtha- 
likara Rsabha and those of Suparsvanatha and Parsvanatha. 
Harinegamesi did the same thing while transferring the foetus of 
Mahavira from the womb of Devanamda to that of Trisala. Many 
such instances will be found in Naya., Supa,, Pari., and the Buddhist 
text Divyavadana (avasvapanarn). 

The talugghadanivijja (the art of opening locks) enabled one to 
open locks, and was used by thieves. Cilae, the robber-chief, recites 
the spell, sprinkles water on the eastern gate of RayagiHa and opens it 
(Naya, p. 237). Each verse of the Bhaktamara stotra of Manatunga 
was claimed to break open a locked door.'* A thief obtained this 
vidya, also the akasagamim vtdya (flying through the air) which he 
lost by telling a lie.^^ The Jaina saint Padalipta acquired the 
magical power of flying by applying medicinal ingredients to his 
feet.'^ Vajra obtained this lore and the Vaikriya spell from some 
Jrmbhaka gods.'^ He transported the monks by his magic carpet 
(which flew through the air) from Northern India which had been 
dreadfully affected by famine.'® He was a payanusart; by His magic 
power he could trace a missing word in a spell. Vidyadhara Hema- 
kundala had lost the faculty of flying through the air; Dharana 
traced for him the missing word," which restored to him the faculty. 

II Deva~f>anho, Kumarifanho etc. in D. i. ii=D,A. i. 97: also the word 
Devadasi in Jogimara Cave Ins., JBORS., vol. IX; Proc. Fourth Oriental Con., vol. 
II, pp, 6 ^S.iPasinavijj 2 tn Thanahga etc. 12 Stevenson, Heart of Jainism, p. 80. 

13 Parsva, 8. 158, Samara, p, 230. The Buddha condemned this as uttarimanussa 
dhamma in C.V., v. 8. 2. 

14 Jhaveri — Nirvanakalika. Stevenson, op, cit., fn., p. 78; Kathikosa, p. 95. 

15 Pari. C. XII, 51 s. 140-60. Sec Samara, pp.' 339, 413, 414; Kufra, p. 126; 

Paumacaria, 7, 144; Ovavaiya for nahagamini, nahahgana'' gayanagamHti, agasaivai; 
vyomagamita. i6 Pari. C. XII, Sis. 375-88; Stevenson, op. cit., p. 78. 

17 Samara, p. 407; See also Ova., Brha. i; Panha, 21. 
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Vikurva (Pkt. Viuvva) means ‘to make by magic.’ Devas and 
Vyamtara gods by their own divine power could assume any form. 
In Uvasagadasao^ Kamadevajjhanayam a deva assumes the form of a 
fisaca, an elephant, a serpent, etc. to frighten Kamadeva. 

In Upamiti a Vyamtara god and his wife assumed respectively 
the form of Mugdha and his wife Akutila. Magic spells and 
ointments enabled persons to assume or change forms {ruvapari- 
vattini Two girls of exquisite loveliness were changed 

into camels by application of white collyrium, and restored to their 
original forms, by black collyrium. Rsidatta, by a magic Herb, 
became a man, and by another herb recovered her womanly form.*” 
Magic pools or places were reputed to have similar meta- 
morphic virtue (in Pari., Parsva, etc.). 

Manoharadatta gave his friend Sanatkumara a magic shawl 
which rendered the wearer invisible (Samara, p. 329). Candarudra 
had a magic pill named paraditti-moham, which would make one in- 
visible even to the thousand-eyed Indra (Samara, p. 428). 

[Other examples arc cited in Katha (p. 103), Pari, (pp. 60, 61), Kupra [adissikarana- 
mantam, pp. 37 - 39 ). Sec SHyagadangarn (2.2. 15) for antaddhant vijja, and Skt. 
Vikramorvasi, Avimaraka (Act. IV), Sakuntald (Act VI), Mrcchakatika for tiras- 
karini vidya, and Pali Milindapanha for antardhdnam miilam]. 

In Ndyd, Pottila, in order to regain her husband’s lost affection, 
tries some remedies (pp. 186-87), Cf 4 nnajoe vd mantajoe 
vd kammanajoye vd hiyaudddvane vd kdyauddavane vd abhiogie vd 
vasikararie vd kouakamme vd hhmkamme vd mule kande challi vallt 

siliyd vd guliyd vd osahe vd All these contrivances were for 

magically effecting vasikarana (submission).*® A miraculous herb 
healed all wounds (Samara^ pp. 415 ff., Supd, Sarnrohini mantra). 

Gems such as Cintamani had magic virtues (Kupra, p. 88; 
KummapHtta, sis. 72 ff.). 

18 Kupra., pp. 126,244, 336; SnpTi, p. 151. *19 Kathakosa, pp. 130, no. 

20 Cf. SurasHTidaricaria, 8, 201; Samara, p. 108; Kupra, p. 43; Pamcasaprakarana; 
Vivaga, 23; Upamiti, p. 185. 
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Serpent-lore (sarpavidya), demonology (devajanavidyaj and 
magic (maya, asuravidya) are mentioned in Satapatha (13.4.3). 
Disease was regarded as an evil spirit, hence a physician had to learn 
bhuyavijja or the science of warding ofiE evil spirits which is included 
m the atthangauvveda read by Vejje Dhannantari in Vivaga (para. 
134). Of course there were special spirit-doctors or medicine-men. 
Besides the comprehensive jahgola or jangolhvijja (Thananga, 8), or 
the science of cure for poisons, garudamantra was also learnt, which 
magically cured persons bitten by snakes, and even taken as dead 
and brought to the burning ground. 

The Suyagadamga (2.2.15) ^c*^hons some occult sciences, 
which people acquired for attaining success, but which are con- 
demned as evil sciences, the practice of which would but result in 
evil consequences. Some of these are — subhagakararn, dubhagaka- 
ram, gabbhakararn, mohanakaram, ahavvanim pagasasanim, 
dabbhahomarn, veyalirn, addhaveyalim, osovanim, talugghadanini, 
sovagim, sovarirn, damilirn, kalihgim, gprim, gandharim, ovaya- 
nim, uppayanirn, jambhanim, thambhanini, lesanim, amayakara- 
nirn, visallakaranim, pakkamanim, antaddhanirn, ayaminim, i.e. 
‘‘the art to make one happy' or miserable, to make a woman preg- 
nant, to deprive one of his wits, incantations, oblations of subs- 
tances, the vaitali and ardhavaitali arts, the art of casting people to 
sleep, of opening doors, the art of Candalas, 5 abaras, Dravidas, 
Kalirigas, Gaudas, Gandharas; the spells for making somebody fall 
down, rise, yawn, or making him immovable, or cling to something, 
for making him sick or sound, making somebody go forth, dis- 
appear or come. They practise a wrong science.”** Jacobi explains, 

“ the Vaitali art teaches to raise a stick (?, perhaps to lay a 

punishment on somebody) by spells and ardha-vaitali to remove it 

(the commentator Silahka says: Vaitali sa ca kila katibbirjapaih 

dandarn utthapayati tatha ardhavaiiati tameva upasamayati). In 

21 Sufa, pp. 217-19; Kufra, p. 140. 22 SBE., vol. XLV., p. 366. 
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Pali, Veialarn means the magic art of bringing dead bodies to life by 
spells. Sovagt is Svapakt or belonging to Candalas who play an 
important part in magical and tantrik rites. Candali is mentioned in 
Paumacaria (7, 142) and Mayarngt in Avasyakacurni. The com- 
mentary {contra, Jacobi) renders sovarirn as Sambart, meaning sor- 
cery. I am inclined to take this view, and connect it with Asura 
Sambara and regard it as Asuravidya, Maya, magic in the same way 
as Pagasasani is connected with Pagasasana or Indra {indajala vijjTj, 
Is maya connected with Asura Maya? (see Penzer, Ocean of Story, 
trsln. of KSS.^ vol. IV). Jacobi takes Gort to mean the art of Gaudas, 
which to me seems doubtful. In the Santikarastotra, Gort is a Vidya^ 
devi, so also Gandhari, Rohini, Pannatti {Santi^ 5, 6) and all of 
them are mentioned together as Vijja, Mahavijja in Avasyaka (pt. i , 
p. 215).*'^ Gandhart nama vijja is mentioned at D. i, 213 as a charm, 
also at /. IV, 498, where it renders one invisible. Maya in the 
sense of indrajala is mentioned in Upadesapada {gatha, 823). It 
was often shown as a didatic device for spiritual purposes.*® 

Vidyadhara Cakrascna acquired a mahavijja (great spell) by 
practising austerities. He imparted to Sanatkumara the spell Ajita- 
bala. But to acquire this the latter needed an assistant {uttarasahaya) 
and had to go through puvvaseva and pacchaseva. Descriptions are 
given in Samara, Parsva, Upamift and Supa of the most horrible 
practices performed for the acqui’fition of spells at peyavana (masana) 
on dark Caturdasi night, when homa is done, in which at the end 
of each recital of mantra {vidyajapa) slices of flesh dripping with 
blood are cut off the back of persons (male or female) endowed with 
auspicious marks and thrown as ahuti into the fire-pit. If the 
sadhaka remains unperturbed by the dreadful apparitions created 

23 DA.^ (Sumahgalavilastni, i., p. 84, mantena matasarirutthapanamti). 

Gf. Milinda, p. 331, inclajalika vetalika. 

24 Cf. Goripannatrl in Kupra, pp. 265-67. 

25 Stipa, p. 199; Parsva, p. 46; Samara, p. 486; Upamiti, p. 967, Kupra, pp. 133-6. 
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by the Vidyadevi herself, he acquires the spell. Yogis, Vidyadharas, 
and Kapalikas usually resorted to such practices; and many of them 
pretended to possess the supreme science of shaking the earth.** 

In Samara (p. 330) a Siddhaputra (magician) makes by his spell, 
a beautiful Yaksakanya descend from the sky.*^ 

Goddesses Kali, Maha Kali are also Vidyadevis. In Supa there 
is mention of the Mori Vijja; she is probably the famous Mayuri or 
Mahamdyuri Vidya,^^ Jayasawal in his Imperial History of India 
p. 18, (Manjusrimulakalpa, si. 492) says of Nagarjuna that “he 
will possess Mayurividya.’* Mora in Desi means Candala, Svapaca ; 
therefore mori vijja is in effect the Candali or mayahgt vijja. The 
Matahga connection seems to be very strong from Levi’s article*” 

from which I am quoting: “(In Kuchean) Kali! Kali! Maha 

Kali! (In Sanskrit) Homage to the Matahgas, to the Matahgikas... 
boys. . .girls. . .clan. . .family. . .andients. . . .Vidyadharas. . . . Visv^itra. . . 
Trisahka... Having worshipped I shall employ this Vidya...Tha! 
ha!...Candi! Mahakari! Mayuri!..Vetali ! Citraketu! Prabhasvaral 
Ghorigandhuri I Candali... Vegavahini! ...Who these Matahgas are 
is evidenced by the mention of Trisahka Matahgaraja along with 
Visvamitra Matahgaraja. The Matahgas are Candalas; therefore 
we are dealing here with those lowest forms of worship where un- 
touchables are acting as priests. This is the same world where we are 
carried on the Buddhist side with die celebrated Matahgi-sutra, a 
Chinese translation of which dates as early as the end of the second 

century and another dates in the twenties of the third century ’’ 

We find in the extract some of the Vidyas mentioned above, viz. 
Kali, Mahakali, Vetali, Mayuri, Candali. Ghorigandhuri may in all 
probability be Gori and Gandhari. There is a Matahgisa inscription 

26 Bhuvanakkhoham vijja. CL Pali, D. i, 9; Dh. i 259, bhUmicala vtjja. 

27 CL Sri Guhyasamajatantram (G.O.S., vol. LIII), Ch. XIV where sarva- 
mantrakarsanarn attracts even daitya-kanya, V idyadharamahakanya etc. 

28 Cf. Sadhanamala, vol. 11 ., pp. 407 ff. 

29 IHQ., vol. XII, pp. 198 flE. csp. pp. 201-02. 
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of Aditya/arman, king of Sumatra (1269 5 aka Era). Dr. B. R. 

Chatterji (in India and Java) says: “ Matangini. . .means a girl 

of low caste who acts as Yogini in the Ctf^r4...Adityavarman s 
queen was the daughter of a tribal headman ” M. Moens sup- 

posed her to be the Matangini of the inscription. In ch. XVIII 
of the Guhyasamaja, a Buddhist Tantrik work of the 3rd-4th century 
A.D., mention is made of frajnabhiseka or initiation of the disciple 
with Prajha or Sakti. — an agreeable, beautiful girl, adept in 
the practice of Yoga — the Vidya — belonging to the caste of Candala, 
washerman, Nata, Brahmaksatriya, Vaisya or Sudra, to be used as 
helping the sadhaka.^'' Magical practices, attainment of minor 
siddhis, such as marana, uccatana, vasikarana, stambhana, akarsana 
and santi rites, are treated; also mantras for destroying enemies, 
compelling rain, reviving persons stung by snakes etc. 

There is a reference to the art of entering another’s body in 
Parapurapravesanisedhe Vikramaditya'kathanakarn in Kufra. 
(pp. 437-40). Bloomfield has thoroughly treated the subject 
in Proc. Ameri, Philo, Soc, vol. LVI, 1927 and in Parsva, pp. 
74-83; see also Penzer, Ocean of Story, vol. IV. p. 46. 

Saints know things by manafajjava (manah faryaya) or avadhi 
which cannot strictly be called magic. There is the manafastna- 
vijja which enables one to answer questions which one puts in his 
own mind without disclosing it (Panha. 2.1., Ova!)^ and may be 
regarded as thought-reading. 

FC AT TP ADA MiTRA 


30 Gfihyasamaja, Intro, p. xii, also Ch. XV. 



Eudra-Siva— as an Agricultural Deity 

The great god Siva appears in an interesting light in medieval 
Bengali literature. He is represented as a cultivator who ploughs his 
fields, sows seeds, takes out weeds, cuts grass and binding it into a 
sheaf, carries it home on his head. While he thus works hard on 
his land like a humble farm lad wc should not suppose that he has 
forgotten his own divine origin. At his command Visvakarma, tHe 
divine architect, hastens to prepare a golden plough and a golden 
sickle for his use and Indra, the mighty king of heaven, hastens to 
pour down water from the clouds to irrigate his lands. The poets 
are careful to explain why 5iva has to take to agriculture. He is 
rather an impecunious god. In truth, mendicancy is his only means 
of subsistence. The miserable condition of his household is further 
aggravated by his fondness for drugs and low company. Domestic 
cjuarrels naturally break out often, in these circumstances, and in 
these quarrels the poor old god is worsted by his young wife. His 
misery arouses deep pity in the heart of a devotee ‘who requests the 
god to take to agriculture, — to sow paddy so that he may have 
food, and cotton so that he may not have to go naked or wear skins 
for want of cloth. ^ There are different accounts. In another 
account it is Parvati, diva’s wife, who persuades her husband to take 
to agriculture and sends him to Indra for grant of a suitable land for 
cultivation. After he has received from Indra such lands as he 
wanted he is in difficulty about implements and bullocks. Visva- 
karma makes him a plough and a goad from his trident and Parvati 
advises him to yoke his own ox and her vehicle, tiger, to the plough. 
This he docs and ploughs his fields with the help of Bhima and sows 
paddy ctc.^ 

1 $Hnya Purina by Ramai Pandita, D. C. Sen, Vahga Sahitya Paricaya 
(Cal. Univ.), pt. I, pp. 1 12 ff. 

2 Dharma-Puja Vidhana by Ramai Pandita, edited by N. G. Bancrjce 
(Vahgtya Sahitya Parisat) pp. 227 ff. 
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5iva is also spoken of in some part of this literature as the 
garden-keeper of Dharma.® In the half-Buddhistic and half-Sivaite 
Gambhira and Gajana festivals which appear to have originated at an 
early date and must have preceded Ramai Pandita’s work, there are 
references to the agricultural role of 5iva. On the day of Ahara 
Puja, a feature common to both Gambhira and Gajana festivals, 
cultivation by Siva is represented by the bhaktas or devotees before 
the spectators. In the Vandana or salutation ceremony verses are 
recited containing references to cultivation by Siva.* In the later 
Bengali literature this role of Siva disappears. Curiously enough, an 
elaborate account of cultivation by Siva appears in the work of 
Ramesvara Bhattacarya who lived as late as the first half of the i8th 
century. The language of this poet is archaic and it seems that 
his work is, in a large measure, a collection of old folk songs about 
Siva. In the same literature in which Siva appears as a cultivator 
there is another feature in the representation of Siva to which re 
ference has been made and which gradually rose into prominence as 
the conception of cultivator Siva faded. He is a typical vagabond 
god as well as a god of vagabonds. One poet calls him Bddiyar Po 
i.e. son of a Bediya, a well-known, wandering gypsy tribe in India. 
He is also called Bhangara (i.e. addicted to bhang), Baul (i.e. a 
wandering mendicant singer), Pagala (i.e. crazy). ^ He keeps low 
company and his partiality for Koch women is notorious. 

From the above we find that Siva appears mainly in two aspects 
in the medieval Bengali literature and folk-songs and festivals — a 
cultivator god and a mendicant, crazy, a god of the lowly. Of these 
two conceptions, that of the cultivator god is the earlier. We propose 
in the present essay to enquire into the origin of this cultivator god 

3 Dharma-Puja Vidhana by’ Rnmai Panditn, edited by N. G. Bancrjce 
(Vahgtya Sahityd Parisat) pp. 227 ff. 

4 See Adyer Gambtra by Haridas Palit (]atlya 5 iksa Samiti, Malda) and Folk 
Elements in Hindu Culture by Benoy K. Sarkar, pp. ^7, 90. 

5 JAS., vol. I, 3, pp. 181 f.; D, C. Sen, Vanga Sahitya Paricaya. 
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of the lowly rustics and for this purpose we shall examine, 
first, some instances of the worship of 5iva in Brahmanical society 
and then in non-Brahmanical society that is, among the semi- 
Hinduised tribes, and tribal peoples and next examine some of the 
references to Rudra-Siva in the early literature. It should be added 
that we do not propose to consider sectarian worship of 5iva, that is, 
his esoteric worship by the 5aiva sects. 

In Brahmanical Society 

Non-sectarian worship is offered to 5iva as a household or family 
god, an is^-dcvata or deity specially revered by a particular person 
or a grama-devata (village deity). Apart from general worship of 
^>iva in any of these forms special worship is also offered to him in 
Bengal and other provinces for such specific purposes as obtaining of 
offspring and cure of diseases, mainly chronic, while special worship 
of ^iva by young unmarried girls for obtaining suitable husbands 
appears to be confined to Bengal, The worship of a local form of 
,^iva known as Pencolc^CbOconnectcd with infantile disease is existent 
in Bengal. I he only instance of the worship of 5iva which may 
be brought into indirect connection with agriculture is reported from 
Sylhet where Siva is worshipped in the cattle-shed for the purpose of 
protection of cattle.*’ 

Siva<vnrship among semi-Hinduised Tribes and Tribal peoples 

Among Jashpur Kisans each village has two or more sacred 
groves one of which is sacred to Mahadeo who is specially invoked at 
the festival of harvest home.' An effigy of a man is sacrificed 
annually before Mahadeo by the tribes living near Lohardaga for 
rain and plentiful harvest. A similar offering is made by the Gonds 

6 Folk Customs and Folklore of Sylhet District hy F IMiattacharya [Alan tn 
vol. X, 2-^, p. 261). 

Descriptive Utbnulogy of Bengal, p. ij2. 
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to Baradeo.” Baradeo appears to be variant ot Mahadco. On the 
occasion of the Arwa or Kharway, that is, harvest Home festival, the 
Binjhias offer a sacrifice to Mahadco, the Baiga officiating.^ Among 
the Biyars two stone pillars representing Dharti-Mahadcva are pro- 
pitiated when harvest is gathered, with burnt offerings. Vows are 
also made to them by people in trouble.'” To Bhairo and seven 
sisters who scatter cholera, small-pox, cattle-plague, etc. a rude shrine 
is erected by the Rautias in the centre of every village consisting of 
a raised plinth covered by a thatched or tiled root. The god and his 
sisters arc represented by small mounds of earth.'* The Rajputana 
Bhils worship Baba Deo who has his scat at Dcogarh Bariya in Rewa 
Kantha Agency at the time of harvest home.*** The function of 
Darwa Gosain worshipped by the Mals of Rajmabal is that of tlie 
guardian deity of village or its gate-keeper.’ ‘ He seems to be allied 
to Darha of the Oraons who is connected with agriculture.” Bir- 
natha is worshipped by the Ahirs as a protector of cattle. Occa- 
sional vows are also made to him in sickness and distress. Worship 
is offered in the morning when the cattle are sent to jungle in hot 
weather.’ ’ Crooke is inclined to think that this cult has been 
borrowed from the Kols. But the fact that the cult obtains among 
the Ahirs who are Hindus and among Hinduised tribes as also the 
fact that Birnatha is regarded as a protector of cattle tend to show 
that he is probably a local form of Mahadeva. 

The name Nattan Kal is given in the Tamil country to a post 
set up and worshipped in a nuptial booth as well as a small stone set 


8 Dalton, Descriptive Ethnology of Bengal, p. 259. 

9 Rislcy, Tribes ami Castes of Bengal, vol. I, p. 136. 

ro Crooke, Tribes and Caste of North-Western Provinces and Ondh, vol. 2, 
pp. 136-37. 11 Rislcy, Op. cit., vol. 2, p. 203. 

12 Imperial Gazetteer. Provincial Scric.s — Rajputana, p. 88. 

13 Risicy, Op. cit., vol. 2, p. 58. Dalton, Op. cit., p. 268. 

15 Crooke, Op. cit., vol. I, p. 63. 
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lip at the entrance of a village. Bishop Whitehead is of opinion that 
the Nattan Kal set up in wedding booth may represent the spirit who 
presides over the procreation of children and may jx)ssibly be a 
phallic emblem.”' lyyappan or Sastlia according to Mr. lyer'^ is 
believed to be the supreme god among the non-Aryan aborigines in 
South India. He is the chief of the bbtltas and is identified in this 
respect with Siva. He is the favourite god of the lower castes in 
the rural parts in Malabar, Travancore and Cochin and is represented 
as riding with a sword in hand, clearing the country of all obnoxious 
spirits. According to the popular legend of origin, Sastha is the 
result of the union of ^iva and Visnu in the form of Mohini. 
Mr. Iyer thinks that this is a piece of invention of the Brahmin priest- 
hood to destroy the old idea of non-Aryan gods which still inHuences 
the masses. “As people especially the ^tidras and lower castes were 
largely agricultural and fond of hunting and they had to live and 
work in forests they began the propitiation of this deity for protec- 
tion against demons and illness.” This lyyappan is also known as 
lycnar or Ayenarappan in the Tamil country.^'* He stands in the 
open under a tree with clay images of horses, elephants, dogs and 
warriors (viras). In Vandipaliam, Cuddalore, when animals and 
fowls are sacrificed, a bottle* of arrack, a pot of toddy, some cheroots, 
some gahja and opium and dried fish arc presented to the god. After 
recovery from sickness or to commemorate any piece of good fortune 
the villagers place fresh clay horses round his shrine. Every year 
after harvest tune a festival is held in his honour when animals are 
sacrificed and the images of the god arc drawn about the village 
streets on rude clay horses. A deity called Muni is worshipped by 
the Eravallens in Cochin in order to protect cattle and to have 

16 Whitehead, The Village Gods of South India, pp. 41, ^^2. 

17 L. K. Anantha Krishna Iyer, The Cochin Tribes and Castes, pp. 1, 312-31^. 

18 Whiuliead, Op. cit., p. 90. 

19 Monier Williams, Religions Thoughts and Life in India, pi. I, pp. 220 f. 
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a goofl harvest. “Kali and Mum arc worshipped in forests. Offer- 
ings arc made to Kali and Mum when the tribe plough and sow and 
reap. They protect corn from destruction by wild beasts.^"* 
1 he same god is also worshipped by the Pulluvans and by 
the Kaniyanas for protection of cattle.^' From his association with 
Kali and connection with agriculture and cattle as well as from his 
name it may be reasonably inferred that Muni is a variant of ^iva. 

Thus, Mahadeva and various other local gods whom it is 
possible to affiliate to him either on account of their names or similarity 
of functions or association with certain deity or deities are connected 
with agriculture, cure of illness and protection of cattle. They are 
also connected, though in a lesser degree, with protection from wild 
beasts and the function of a guardian deity of village or its g^ite- 
keeper. Tile clearly local character of these gods and their worship 
is shown by the animal sacrifices (including vicarious human sacrifice) 
offered to them and by the fact that the olliciating priest is invariably 
a tribesman. 


In the Rgvedu 

We shall have now to direct our investigation into the ancient 
literature. The Rgvedic Rudra is a fierce, wrathful, malevolent 
god.^“ He is a destroyer and is connected with death.” ‘ He is 
also the best among physicians and distributes medicines.*'^ He is 
Pasupa or protector of cattle. 


In the Later Vedas and Vedic LiteratHre 

Rudra is clothed in skins and dwells in mountains.'^*' He is 
the lord of pilferers and robbers.”^ He is called Pasupati.”* He is 


20 Iyer, Op. cit., p. 47. 

22 Veda, II, 33. 9, II. 

24 Rv. vii. 46. 2.; II. 33. 2, 12 
26 Vaj. Samhita, 3. 61. 

28 Vs. 39, 8 


21 Iyer, Op. cit., p. 223. 
23 Rv. i. 114. 7, 8, 10. 
25 Rv. 1,114. 9. 

27 Vs. 16, 18, 28. 
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connected with the Vratyas or outcastes, serpents, birds of evil 
omens and howling dogs."“ Direct mention of his name is to be 
avoided. Offerings are prescribed to Riidra for the sake of 
cattle. Rudra’s hosts the ganas attack men with death and disease 
and to appease them the bloody entrails of victims are offered in 
sacrifice. Obeisance and prayer to Riulra are prescribed for safety 
in the course of journey by a man and also when a man comes to a 
place where four roads meet or crosses a river or enters a forest. ‘‘ 
The sacrifice of a bull to Rudra to appease him (the .^ulagava sacrifice) 
is mentioned in many of the Grhya Sutras. ” This sacrifice is to be 
performed in a cattle-shed for averting cattle disease. Rudra dwells 
among cattle as well as among serpents/” Rudra is thus a terrible 
god having connection with wilderness, cemeteries, mountains, old 
trees etc., i.e., with dangerous places and inauspicious things and 
with thieves, outcastes, Nisadas, etc. In the Upanisads the concep- 
tion of Rudra-^ 5 iva is provided with a philosophical basis. Rudra- 
$ivas’s connection with yoga appears in some of the later Upanisads, 
e.g., Atharvasiras, Svetlisvetara. 

To sum up : In the Rgvecla Rudra is a malevolent god of death 
and destruction and at the same time a benevolent physician who 
cures diseases with his healing remedies. He is also connected with 
cattle, though this connection is not prominent. In the later Vedic 
literature his malevolence increases, his connection with cattle 
receives prominence and though his connection with diseases is 
maintained his healing power is almost forgotten. His connection 
with forests and trees receives some attention. He deposited his 
weapons on trees. When a man came near an old tree specific for- 

29 Atharva Veda, xvii, liii, 26, 27; xi, 2, 2, 2, 11; xi, 2, 30. 

30 Ait. Br., ii, 3^, 7. 31 Pancavim. Brahmann, vii. 9. 18. 

32 Grhya Siitra $ankh. 4. 19 

33 PCS. II. 15. 7 f.; HGS. I. 18. 8 f. 

34 AGS. IV. 8. 9, 40 PCS. Ill 8. etc. 

^^GS. I. 5. 16. 
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mulae in his honour had to be recited. It has been suggested^’'' 
that the suspension on trees of the offerings at the Tryambak offer- 
ing of the Srauta ritual is probably a vegetation or tree ritual. 
He also appears in die midst of new surroundings, such as, hills, 
forests, deserted places, outcastes, thieves, vagabonds, savages clothed 
in animal skins, serpents, demons, etc. The picture is that of a 
sombre, malevolent, inauspicious, disreputable god. 

In the Epic 

In the Alahdbharata the more popular names of Rudra are 
^siva, Mahadeva, Sankara, Pasupari, etc. He is as of old, connected 
with death and disease. The battle-ground of death is his play- 
ground.'' His wrath produces fever. He is connected with 
serpents and his ornaments arc Nagas worn as earrings and girdle, 
his clothes are of snakc-skin. He dispels fear of snakes. His con- 
nection with cattle continues.'^ I he bull, his favourite animal in 
^sfilagava sacrifice, becomes his vehicle. Low company srill delights 
him. When Arjuna w'orshipped Pasupan in the Himalayas for 
obtaining the Piisupat weapon he appeared before Arjuna in the 
form of a Kirala. His outlandish characteristics are recognised 

when he is civcn sucli names as Kumhhakarna, Sankukarna 
n 

Gokarna, etc.'" He is Gaiiakarta, Ganapati." He wears tiger- 
skin.''” He IS Nisacara, Preiacan, Bhiitacari. He is almost a 
raksasa having a ilistorted lace, sword- like tongue and taste for 
raw riesh. In fact, he is greedy ol Hesh as a jackal.” Being a god 

^511 Taitl'nlya S:imhitri, IV, 5. 10, ii. 

3O A. B. Keith, Rrligiv^i toul Philosopity of the Vethts, vol. y, |). 146, t.n. 
Bhnndnrknr, Vaisnautsm Saivism ami Mmor Religious Systems, pp. 106 ff. 

37 MRh. Drona P., ch. 18. 38 A'JBh., .Citui P., oh. 282. 

39 MBh. Anusasana P., ch. 14. 40 AlBh. 5 aiui P., ch. 287. 

41 MBh. Anus. P., ch. 17. 42 MBh. Drona P., ch. 201. 

43 MBh. Anus. P., ch. 17. 

44 AJBh. 5 anti P., ch. 284, cf. Saup P. ch 6. 
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of the outcastes the god had himself lost caste among the gods. 
When asked why he had not invited Mahesvara to his sacrifice 
Daksa said, — I know the eleven Rudras but I do not know who 
Mahesvara is.'*' He tells his consort that following the old 
custom, the gods did not assign him any share in sacrifice. 

Manifold arc the new attributes that are given him. He is a 
sort of incantation god'^' fond of dancing and music/' He is an 
ascetic and a Yogi.’" He is a giver of offspring. Thus he grants 
krsna the boon of a worthy son. To Anasuya, wife of Atri, he 
granted the boon of a son. ’" The most important new fact in con- 
nection with Rudra-5iva in the epic is his worship in the phallie 
emblem. 

The epic gives him several epithets which are indicative of his 
association with trees. Thus he is described as N yagrodhamfo 
nyagrodha etc. Again Vrksakaro vrksaketu etc.'’ He is Gavam- 
pati as well as Vrksanam fati and V anaspatinam pati.'*'^ As a 
forest-god it is natural enough that these epithets should be given 
to Riidra ^iva. But there arc other epithets which show him in the 
light of a giver of food. He is the creator of food, giver of food, lord 
of food.'* As a giver of food he comes to be connected with the 
process by which food is produced. He takes care of the seed and 
the field and is the creator of both Vijaksetrabhipalaya etc.''' His 
connection with vegetation is clearly brought out when it is stated 
that the plants (ausadhi) were produced from him.''^ 

Nearly all the old attributes of Rudra remain to the 
epic Rudra-Siva but they pale into insignificance before the 

45 MBh. $ami P., ch. 282 46 Ibid. 

47 MBh. Anus. P., chs. 14, 17. 

48 MBh. Anus". P., ch. 17, 5 anti P., ch. 283. 

49 AJBh. Anus\ P., ch. 17 Drona P., ch. 201. 

50 MBh. Anus. P., ch. 14. 51 MBh. Anu.s P., ch. 17. 

52 MBh. Drona P., ch. 201. 53 MBh. Santi P., ch. 284. 

54 A 4 Bh. Anus. P., ch. 14. 55 Ibid. 
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multiplicity of the new attributes that are given him ; the new god 
is vastly more important than the old god. Among his more 
important new attributes are his power to grant offspring, his asceti- 
cism and yoga, his assumption of the lihga-form and his connec- 
tion with vegetation; among his old attributes which arc not 
forgotten but which are relegated to the background are his con- 
nection with cattle and liis healing power. Rudra-Siva is no longer 
an inauspicious, injurious god, he is ?5iva i.e. auspicious, Mahadeva 
and Mahesvara, the ^reat god. 

1:7 o 

In the Pur anas 

No notice is taken in the Puranas of this connection of Rudra- 
5iva with vegetation while the other aspects of his character arc 
accentuated with this difference that his fearful attributes arc trans- 
ferred to his consort who already comes into prominence in the epic, 
dhc food-giving attribute is also taken away from him and trans- 
ferred to his consort as a virtue more appropriately adorning a 
female. In fact, tlic emergence of the worship of the Lihga into 
prominence in the epic so effectually cast into shade other alhliations 
of .‘^iva that it is not surprising that his unimportant connection 
with agriculture should be lost sight of in the Puranas. 

Conclusion 

In the medieval Bengali literature 5iva is, as we have seen, a 
cultivator-god, but he is not a vague, impersonal lord of fields and 
seeds, of forests and trees and of food but a real cultivator driving 
the plough, turning up the soil, sowing seeds, weeding fields, re- 
turning home with a hcadload of grass after a day’s work. He is not 
a divinity worshipped from distance for increasing the fertility of 
the soil or prayed to grant bumper crops or keep away pests but a 
personal, anthopomorphic god actively engaged in agriculture. Such 
a conception of god is cjuite early, certainly pre-Epic and apparently 
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prc'Vcdic. As this cultivator-$iva first comes to notice in a litera- 
ture of which the earliest date cannot be earlier than the loth century, 
it must be clearly assumed that the worship of this god prevailed 
among a people who had no use for vague, impersonal gods, who 
did not understand gods who were removed from their everyday 
concerns. That such was the fact is proved by the evidence of 
medieval and later Bengali literature. He appears definitely as a 
god of rustics, vagabonds, low-caste people and despised outcastes 
living on the fringe of respectable society. He recalls associations 
of vagabond gipsy, mendicants, crazy minstrels, half-savage tribes 
etc. There are, thus, two aspects of the medieval Bengal ?5iva, — he 
was a rustic, cultivator-god and a half-mad mendicant god of the 
lower folk. It is this hali-mad mendicant god taking active interest 
in agriculture that holds the imagination of rural Bengal and is sung 
in folk-songs. He is the god of all, high and low. No barrier of 
caste restrictions exists in his worship. 

1 he malevolent, destroying Rudra and the benevolent, healing 
Rudra of the Rgveda, apparently a syncretism of different deities can- 
not probably be the prototype of this rustic cultivator Siva. The vaga- 
bond god of the hills and forests and of the Vratyas and skin-clothed 
savages of the later Vedas has some features in common with him. 
Rudra has, however, pronounced inauspicious, sinister associations 
and demoniacal features in the later Vcdic literature and this aspect 
of Rudra can be traced to the Rgveda. The vagabond Rudra is not 
only a god later than the sinister Rudra but also diftcrent from 
him. An important point which requires to be noted is that 
Rudra's connection with vegetation appears in the Sutra period. 
The evidence of both, Srauta and Crhya^Sutras proves that this 
aspect of Rudra was regarded as of some importance. In the epic 
this connection with vegetation is further developed. From being 
the lord of forests and trees, origin of plants, creepers, grass and 
giver of fruits and flowers he comes to taking care of fields and 
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seeds. Next, he is conceived of as the lord and giver of 
food. The sectarian spirit of the staunch ^ivaite is already apparent 
in the epic in the discourses of the sage Upamanyu. It is, hov^cver, 
curious to note that even a fiery propagator of linga-worship like 
Upamanyu who initiated Krsna into his favourite cult should ask 
from Mahadeva such a boon as rice and milk in plenty. As we do 
not find any pre-cpic connection of Rudra with agriculture, though 
connection with vegetation or vegetation-spirit may be inferred, it 
IS a plausible hypothesis that there was a local god of agriculture 
who syncrctised with the epic Mahadeva with a considerable loss 
of local features and that it is in this unknown local god that we 
should try to find the cultivator-Siva of medieval Bengal. 
He has, however, other pronounced features which lend 
strong support to the view that the cultlvator-^5lva in both his as- 
pects, that is, a cultivator and a mendicant, half-mad god, may have 
been derived from the epic Mahadeva. It has been seen that the 
cultivator-god of medieval Bengal is also a god of the lowly, a men- 
dicant, crazy god who dances and sings. The epic, gives Maha- 
deva such epithets as unmadah (crazy),*'* bhiksukal/^ (mendicant), 
and represents him as having dishevelled hair,'*^ clothed in rags'*’ 
etc. These are curious epithets for a god who is identified with the 
highest spirit of the yogis and who grants boons to and orders all 
other gods including Krsria and Brahma! This mendicant crazy 
Mahadeva of the epic, essentially a god of the lowly rustics was, 
it would appear, the source or copy of the medieval Bengal ^iva in 
one of the two forms, namely, the crazy, mendicant god of the 
lowly and the rustic cultivator god. This wandering, crazy god of 
the lowly appears to have an unbroken tradition from the times of 
the Yajur Veda and the Atharva Veda, This tradition was embodied 

57 MBb. Ibid. 

59 MBh. Drona P., ch. 201. 


56 AiBh. Op. cit., Anus. P., ch. 17. 
58 MBh. 5 anti P., ch. 284. 
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in Rudra in pre-epic times in 5 iva in Lpic and Puranic times and 
in Bhola Mahesvara or Budo-Siva in medieval Bengal. In the non- 
sectarian special worship of Siva in Brahmanical society we find no 
trace of this cultivator, mendicant god. Among semi-Hinduised 
tribes and tribal peoples, is worshipped a number of local gods 
whom we have affiliated to Siva for the following reasons: — 

(1) On account of their names which may be brought into 

connection with one or other of the various names under 

which Siva is known. 

(2) Similarity of their functions with the functions attributed 

to Siva, and 

(3) Association with deities having known connection with 

Siva. 

On an examination of their various attributes the following 
results are obtained : 

(1) Connection with agriculture 

(2) Cure of maladies 

(3) Protection of cattle 

(4) Removal of such pests as wild beasts which attack men 

and cattle and destroy crops 

(5) Keeping watch over a village as its guardian deity or 

gate-keeper. 

Of these, curing of maladies and protection of cattle arc 
early traits ; removal of pests is connected partly with agricul- 
tural aspect and partly with the aspect of a guardian deity. 
Of all the attributes mentioned alx)ve connection with agriculture 
and diseases is more in evidence. Offerings arc made to the 
god at harvest, and animals and such birds as ‘fowls, pigeons 
etc. arc sacrificed. In two instances, human effigies are sacrificed, 
clearly a substitute for actual human sacrifice. The purpose 
of such sacrifice is to get seasonal rains and rich crops. Animal 
sacrifices were offered to Rudra in the Sutra period not for crops but for 
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prevention of cattle-plague, and raw flesh-eating is a trait of epic 
Riidra-Siva who as a Kapali also appears to be connected with 
human sacrifice. It is obvious, however, that the Mahadeva wor- 
shipped at harvest with animal sacrifices cannot be the rustic culti- 
vator-god; his conception indicates a more developed notion of tl'c 
deity, more akin to the epic lord of food who takes care of fields 
and seeds. 

We arc inclined, therefore, to the view that the cultivator-^iva 
may have been partly derived from a local god of agriculture and 
food who syncretised with the epic Mahadeva, but it is more pro- 
bable that this aspect of the epic god was a development of the con- 
nection with vegetation which he inherited from the Vcdic Riidra. 
We arc, further, inclined to the view that the other aspect of the 
cultivator- 5 iva namely, the aspect of crazy, mendicant god of the 
lowly, is also derived from the old Vcdic Rudra. This being the 
more prominent aspect, embodying an old, uninterrupted tradition, 
we are persuaded that in the medieval Bengal Siva we sec the old, 
wandering god of the outcastc and semi-savage tribes of the 
Satarudriya hymns of the Atharva Veda and the Mahadeva of the 
epic; his intensely realistic agricultural aspect was probably a local 
development under the special conditions of medieval, rural Bengal, 
the basic tradition having been derived from the Vcdic Rudra con- 
nected with vegetation and the epic Siva connected with vegetation, 
food and the process of production of food. 


Nanimadhab Chaudhuri 



The Soma Plant 

Many attempts have been made to identify the Soma plant of 
the Vcdic literature. The plant is not indigenous to the plains 
of the Punjab, its description is meagre, and there has been no 
Soma sacrifice during the last two millenaries. The word ‘Soma’ 
primarily denoted the moon, and secondarily the plant. But tHe 
Vedic scholars of the West took it to mean the plant only and des- 
criptions which are appropriate to the moon were wrongly applied to 
the plant. This confusion gave a wrong lead to the botanists. Again, 
many ‘scholars were misled by the name Soma which was applied 
in later times to several plants. Some, with Sayana, took it to be 
Soma-lata, a climbing plant having milky juice. Others insisted on 
die unwarranted assumption of fermentation to which they thought 
the Soma drink was subjected. 

It will be shown that the Soma plant is the present 
Bhahga, the Hemp plant, the Cannabis s a t i v a of the 
botanists.' 

Bhahga 

The Bhahga plant is an erect annual, growing to a height of 
three or four feet or more preferring loamy soil and moderate tain- 
fall and temperature. Leaves are divided so as to resemble the hand 
with three, five or seven fingers. Flowers arc without petals. Male 
and female flowers are borne on separate plants. The female plant 
produces seed as small as Arhar seed (C a j a n u s). The seed is 
an article of diet and an useful oil is expressed from it. The inner 

1 1 am inaebted to late Mr. Biajal-il Mukherjee, M.A., M.R.A.S. for tlic 

suggestion that Soma might be Cannabis sativa. He wrote and pnbhshed in 
Calcutta in 1922 a small pamphlet on the Soma plant. The information collecte,! 
is valuable but iiiifortiinately incomplete and the evidence unconvincing. Besides 
the author like others kaboiircil under the confusion arising front the double 

denotation of the word Soma. 
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bark of the plant yields a strong fibre, fit for strings and ropes, and 
a coarse cloth, canvas, is woven. The green leaves develop a narcotic 
principle for which they are used in preparing an intoxicating drink 
called Bhang. The dried flowering tops of cultivated female plants 
form Ganja which intoxicates when smoked dry. 

Dhanvantartya Nighantu, the earliest dictionary of Indian 
medicine compiled before 500 A.C., describes the drug as antiphlcg- 
matic, heating, exciting, intoxicating, bitter, constipating, diges- 
tive, causing appetite and talkativeness, and inducing sleep and 
halucination. Its names are Vijaya, BHahgi, Ganjikini, etc. 

The original home of Bhanga is believed to be Central Asia 
from which it spread to the east, west and south. Hooker iiicl tided 
North-Western Himalayas in the habitat and Sir George Watt was 
inclined to this view. But other botanists disputed it, and the 
Hemp Drugs Commission in their Report (1893-94) were of the 
opinion that the plant is not indigenous to India. But this fact 
does not affect our problem. For they say that the wild growth is 
prevalent throughout the Himalayas from Kashmir to the extreme 
east of Assam, disappearing at an altitude higher than 10,000 feet. 
It extends down the southern slopes of the mountain into the Pun- 
jab and the Gangetic plain to a limited extent. {Report, p. 33). The 
seed germinates at the elevation of Simla in May and June and the 
plant |:ipens in six or seven months. 

The Bhang leaves have to be collected just before the flowering 
of the plant, or the narcotic will be nearly absent. They also de- 
teriorate with age. The seeds lose the germinating power quickly. 
Further, every plant is not capable of developing the narcotic, which 
is found in a class growing in a particular climate and soil. 

Bhanga and Sana 

It is well-known that (i) one and the same plant may have 
more than one name, and (2) one and the same name may denote 
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more than one plant. In Sanskrit each name is derived from some 
particular character of the plant, and since the same character may 
be present in more than one species the same name is applied to all. 
This IS a fruitful source of confusion. When the plant is common 
enough, tradition ensures its identification. But it docs not follow 
that It is known by the same name everywhere. For instance, the 
common tree Ficus religiosa is known as Asvattha 
in Bengal, but as Pipal in Northern India. 

The Amarakosa, the earliest Sanskrit lexicon extant (300 A.C., 
United Provinces) mentions Bhahga, and Matulani as its synonym. 
In his commentary Ksirasvami (1100 A.C. Central Provinces) ex- 
plains It by saying that it has no equal. This is not satisfactory. 
Fhe word ‘Matula’ denotes the Dhutura plant (Datura) which 
was known to be an intoxicant. It seems probable the word Matu- 
lani also meant an intoxicant, this being the female form of tHc 
word Matula. Ksirasvami adds that Bhahga is also a name of 5 ana. 
Sarvananda, another commentator (1200 A.C. Bengal) accepts 
this synonym and remarks that Bhahga is well-known in Kashmir, 
and that its fruit is like that of the field-pea. Hemacandra (1200 
A.C. Deccan) removes the doubt by giving 5 anam as one of the 
three names of Cannabis, the other two being Matulani and 
Bhahga. 

In the Kalika Purana (800 A.C. Assam) is enjoined the offer- 
ing of Bhahga along with other food grains to Durga (70.21). There 
is also mention of Sana cloth, in the same Purana (69.6). Here 
Bhahga is the seed and Sana the fibre plant. 

This distinction was not maintained everywhere as shown 
above. The name Sana was used both for the seed and fibre plant 
under cultivation. Thus the Visnti Parana (I. 6.22) enumerates 
Sanah (masculine) as one of the seventeen food crops of villages. 
Ksirasvami also mentions under the word Vrihi (summer rice) 
seventeen dhanyas, foodgrains, one of which is Sana. The word also 
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denoted the intoxicating Bhang. Thus the Matsya Parana (15*37) 
forbids the offering of ^ana and Dhiitura to the Fathers, evidently 
because they are intoxicants. 

In Caraka, the earliest medical work (1000 B.C. to 200 A.C., 
Punjab), the flower of Sana is said to be constipating (I. 27.78). Its 
seed IS prescribed in chronic diarrhoea (VI. 19.54). 

In Susruta, another standard medical work (500 B.C. to 500 
A.C. Bihar) the leaf of Sana is said to be constipating (I. 46.259). 
Its flower IS also mentioned (I. 46.298). Sana thread is used as 
ligature (1*25). To prevent aging one is advised to eat with milk 
the fruit of Sana which has been cooked with milk (IV. 27.1 1). 

The fruits of Cannabis become agglutinated with the resinous 
narcotic which becomes responsible for their intoxicating property. 
The seed is, however, largely consumed in India in various forms on 
account of its oil just like the poppy seed. In Persia the seed is 
called Shahdanah, ‘Emperors’ seed,' by reason of its containing the 
narcotic. There is thus not the least doubt that the Sana of Caraka 
and Susruta is Cannabis. 

In his Arthasastra Kautilya (400 B.C., Bihar) produced poiso- 
nous smoke in warfare by burning many ingredients, one of which 
was Bhahga (XIV. 2). It is worth noticing that the word used is 
Bhahga, and not Bhahga. Bhahga or Bhahg is the vernacular form 
of Sanskrit Bhahga. 

Kautilya mentions also Sana as a fibre-yielding plant of forests 
(II. 17), Among other fibrous plants of forests Atasi (L i n u m) 
was one, though it was largely cultivated for its fibre (flax) and seed 
(linseed). The grammarian Panini (400 B.C., Punjab) gives rules 
for deriving words to denote fields under Sana and Lima (a name 
of Atasi). In the Amarakosa both are denoted as cultivated plants. 
It is therefore certain that Kautilya meant by Sana wild 
Cannabis used for extracting fibre. Probably his Bhahga was 
a cultivated plant. In the Pah Vinaya-ptaka (Alahavagga 8.3.1) 
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are mentioned fabrics made of Sana and Bhaiiga fibres. Following 
Kaunlya wc have no hesitation in taking Sana as a form of 
Cannabis. Similarly the Sana thread and fabric mentioned by 
Manu (II. 41) were prepared from the fibres of the same plant. 

In current language the word Sanah (masculine) denotes the 
well-known fibrous plant, Crotalaria juncea. But its 
seed is not edible and its fibre is too stiff to be used in wearing cloth. 
Besides, the word does not occur in this sense in the Amarakosa and 
Dhanvantari. The plant is believed to be indigenous to India, but 
is not wildly grown. It was, however, known to them. 
For they mention a plant named Sana-puspi, ‘having flowers 
like those of Sana’ which is undoubtedly Crotalaria. It 
seems certain that the name Sana was applied to Crotalaria 
on account of its possessing fibre like that of Sana or 
Cannabis. Rajanighanut, a late medical dictionary, mentions 
this Sana as an emetic. 


Sana and Soma 

The Arthasastra speaks of forests of Brahma-soma given 
to Brahmins and to ascetics (II. 2), so it is evident that there were 
forests of such Soma in 400 B.C. They were not far away from 
villages (III. g). The empire for whose welfare the work was com- 
posed extended from the Punjab to Bihar. As the Soma plant was 
usually found in mountainous regions the forests of Soma might be 
in the sub-montane tracts of the Himalayas from the Punjab to 
Bihar. Brahmins were forbidden from drinking any kind of 
alcoholic liquor. There Vv^as no restriction to Soma. From Manu 
(III. 180) and Yajnavalkya (I. 223) it appears that there were 
Brahmin vendors of Soma drink. Bearing these facts in mind it is 
inconceivable that forests of wild growth of Soma disappeared 
altogether from their former sltuatlcn. No cultivation was necessary 
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to save the plant from extinction. The probability is that the plant 
has been and is there under a different name. 

The words bhahga and bhahgi are feminine forms of bhanga. 
It occurs in the RV. (IX. 6i. 13). Prof. Macdoncll takes it as an 
epithet of Soma, “presumably in the sense of intoxicating.” (Vedic 
Index), Hence, the word bhahga would be a synonym of Soma, 
and Soma Cannabis. 

In the Sukla Yajurveda (IV. 10) mekhala, the girdle, is described 
as the tying front knot of Soma. The stuff is not mentioned. But 
the point is, Soma cannot be made into a knot unless there was 
fibre in the plant. This is an important question. In the Krsna 
Yajurveda (VI. i.i) Soma is said to be the deity of the linen garment 
and its body. This shows that Soma yielded a textile fibre like that 
of Ksauma (linen). In the Atharvaveda (II. 4) $anah (masculine) is a 
fibrous plant as well as a remedy against Viskandha, a kind 
of rheumatism. Whitney translates the passage: “Let both the 
hemp ( 5 anah) and jangida defend me from the Viskandha : the one 
brought from the forest, the other from the juices {rasa) of ploughing.” 
Here Sana is taken to be a forest plant. But Sayana takes the opposite 
view. According to him Sana was a cultivated plant and furnished 
the string to tic jangida with as an amulet. He seems to be right. 
Sana was a cultivated plant for fibre in the time of the Atharvaveda. 
It furnished fibre for cloth in the Satapatha Brahmana. 

There is a passage in the Atharvaveda in which the words 
Soma and Sana occur together. But we have seen that Kautilya had 
Brahma-Soma or Soma, Sana and Bhanga, the names of the three 
forms of the saqie plant. 

The word ‘Soma* is derived from the root su, to bring forth. 
Soma, the moon, brings forth amrta, ambrosia for the gods. So does 
Soma the plant for men. The process of production is ahhisava^ a 
word derived from the same root. The word, bhahga, comes from 
the root bhanj^ to break. Bhahga breaks sameness. It is a wave, a 
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flow of speech, a wit. But what is Sana.^ Its etymology is un- 
known. The S.Br, (III. 4.3* 13) says that “the body of Soma is 
the same as the mountains and rocks; thereon grows that plant 
called Usana, so said Svctaketu-Auddalaki, that they bring hither 
and press, and by means of consecration make into Soma.” The 
words of ^vetaketu are repeated in IV. 2.5. 

In Tibetan, Bhahga is known as So-ma-ra-rtsa which is un- 
doubtedly Soma-rasa of Sanskrit. It is a singular survival of an 
ancient name which has been long forgotten in the mother country. 
It IS, however, not an isolated word. 

The Soma plant in Vedic Literature 

As has been already pointed out the word Soma in the RV. has 
the double denotation of the moon and the plant. In most of the 
hymns the Rsis begin to praise the moon and end with the plant. 
One must therefore be careful in discriminating the descriptive words 
applicable to a plane. It has been distinctly stated that no one can 
drink the Soma whose praise is sung by the poets (X. 85.3).“ 

Soma IS osadht-pati, ‘lord of osadhts,’ annuals or medicinal herbs 
(IX. 114.2). It is also vanas'pati, ‘lord of the wT>od’ (IX. 127). 
Soma is therefore an erect plant. Sayana takes vanaspati in 
this sense. In one passage Soma is said to be a virudh, w'hich gene- 
rally means a climbing plant. But the plant cannot be also a 
vanaspati. The word vtrudh is used in the sense of OMidhi. It 
excludes large trees. In his Vedic Index Prof. Macdonell quotes the 
character naicasakha, ‘having branches hanging down. This is a 
character of Bhahga also. 

The plant has arnsu, ‘hair’ (IX. 95.4; 96.2). The word pro- 
perly means rays. The moon has rays and is thousand-eyed (IX. 
60.1). Applied to the plant arnsu may convey the sense of fibre as in 


2 The figures in bracketi without the name of the text refer to the Rgveda. 
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later Sanskrit. Tlie presence of useful fibre is surmised from the 
passages in the Yajnr Vedas ^ In view of the vast period 
covered by the RV., it would not be surprising if the 
Aryans spun threads of fibres of the plant and wove cloth as they 
undoubtedly did of wool. In the RV , the moon is invoked to bestow 
all kinds of desirable things, including children. In IX. 62.2 he is 
said to be giving wonderful clothes. In IX. 58.4, the priests arc 
happy at the fact that they received from two kings thirty thousand 
pieces of cloth. This may be an exaggeration, but the connection 
of this gift with the preparation of the Soma drink may not be 
accidental. The allusion is likely to the plant. 

The colour is fiequently described as hari, green or greenish 
yellow. (Prof. Macdoncll renders the word as tawny and adds 
babhru^ brown, arum, riicldy). There are a few other words 
of similar meaning. The plant has strong smell ( 1 . 23.1; II. 44.1-4)!, 
which is also described as pleasant (IX. 97. 19; 107.2). Ill S.Br., 
it is ill-smelling (IV. 1.3.6). 

The plant grew on mountains, that growing on the Muiijavat 
mountain being renowned. The Minijavac mountain lies in the 
North-west Himalaya. On the other side is the abode of Rudra 
(Sukla Yajurveda III. 61). Traditionally it is the Kailasa mountain. 
But the plant came to grow on the banks of the Sarasvati 
and Arjikiya and in Kurukictra (IX. 65.22-23; 1 13. 1-2). The banks 
of rivers issuing from the Himalayas are exactly the situations of the 
wild growth of Bhaiiga. The seeds are carried down by floods and 
germinate on the lich loamy soil of the banks. Kuruksetra was a 
famous place lately inhabited by the Rg Vedic Aryans who were 
instrumental in the dispersal of the Soma seed. They had therefore 
tv/o sources of supply, one from the hills of the North-west Himalaya, 
and the other from the river banks of the plain of the Punjab. But 
soil and climate influence the quality of drugs. If Soma is Bhanga, 
the twigs bearing leaves were cut before flowering. There were no 
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seeds brought to the plains. This was the reason why Soma had to 
be procured from a distance. Parjanya is the father of Soma (IX. 
82.3; ii3*5)- He increases It (IX. 113.3). 

The method of preparing the Soma drink is exactly the same as 
that of Bhang. The leafy shoots of Soma whether procured from 
the Himalayan hills or locally were necessarily dry, especially in 
summer when Soma sacrifice for favour of Indra had to be performed. 
It is therefore absurd to speak of Soma “juice” for Soma drink. In 
the A.Br. ( 1 . 3.) we are told that the plant lost much of its potency on 
the way. The shoots bcar’.ng leaves (IX. 82. 3) were first cleaned and 
next moistened with, or steeped in, water when the stalks would swell 
(IX. 31-4). The mass was then crushed' and ground between a pair 
of stones (IX. 67. 19) or in a mortar and pestle (I. 28. i). The ground 
paste was next mixed with water in a jar and the mixture poured 
from one jar into another causing sound (IX. 72.3). Then it was 
strained over sheep’s wool (IX. 69.9). Thus prepared it was ‘pure’ 
drink. Often it was mixed with milk or dadhi (IX. 71.8), some- 
times with honey and barley meal (IX. 68.4). 

The effects of the Soma drink are exactly the same as those of 
Bhang. Soma used to be drunk between eating of food (IX. 51.3). It 
is nourishing when taken with milk and food (IX. 52.1). It is exhi- 
larating (VIII. 48), exciting (II. 41. 40) and intoxicating (IX. 68. 3; 
69. 3). It stimulates the voice and impels the flow of words (IX. 95.2; 
1 01. 6). It awakens eager thought (VI. 47.3), and excites poetic ima- 
gination (IX. 67.13). It induces sleep (IX. 69.3), and desire for 
women (IX. 67. 10-12). It bestows fertility (IX. 60.4; 74.5). It 
cures diseases (VIII. 48.5) and was believed to prolong life (VIU- 
48.5), None but the strong can tolerate it (IX. 53.3; 81. i). It is 
constipating (IX. 18. i), but sometimes causes bowel complaints. 
It was drunk before military engagement (IX. 61.13; 85.:’'} and 
after victory (IX. loi.i), for which Indra’s favour was prayed 
for. 
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It is to be noted that Soma sacrifice was always accompanied 
with animal sacrifice. It was a feast and the drink added hilarity. 
At first India was the only god to whom Soma drink was offered. 
The reason is the belief that Soma, the moon, is the controller of the 
celestial water and that Indra, the rain-giver, is dependent upon Soma 
for supply. It was for Indra that the moon was invoked to appear 
in the right phase. Prayerful appeals were addressed to the moon 
for shedding rain. The Maruts and Vavu and friend Visnu and 
Mitra and Vanina with Usa came in for their share but no others. 
In course of time even the A wins of winter and Radra of spring were 
offered Soma more as consolation than necessity. Three oblations 
were made on the day of Indra sacrifice, the first being in the early 
morning. There was therefore no possibility of fermentation. i All 
the 120 vSoma hymns in the RV . (ii^ in the ninth lx;ok and 6 in 
othei ’ 'xks) have double meaning. Even the seven priests and ten 
sisters (IX. 8.4), the sheep’s wool, the vat and mountain are celestial. 
It was the moon, which ! 5 yena, the eagle, brought from heaven to the 
horizon for Indra. This legend supplied an answer to the question 
why the Soma plant grew in the moun^-ains and not in the plains. 
The metre Gayatri also flew up to heaven and fetched Soma (/l.Br. 
III. 13.2). The number of syllables contained in it helped in com- 
puting the age of the moon. 

Soma, the variety of Bhahga prized for use in sacrifice, was not 
common everywhere in Northern India. Its place had been slowly 
taken by St^tra even in the Krsna Yajurueda, There might be scarcity 
of supply and the priests had to think of substitutes. It will be noticed 
that the question of substitutes arose in later Brahmanas when Aryan 
colonization had spread far away from the Punjab. In a passage 
(IV. 5. 10) S.Br, names some substitutes one of which is Durva 
grass, another Kusa grass. A common substitute in many Brahmanas 
IS Putika. It is therefore no wonder that Soma became a mythical 
plant to Caraka (VI. i .67) and Susruta (IV. 29). They thought that 
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the plant gives fifteen leaves one by one during the bright half of the 
lunar month and sheds them one by one during the dark half resembl- 
ing the waxing and waning of the moon. Susruta mentions twenty- 
four varieties, but the majority of the names are of the moon, and 
some descriptive of the Vedic plant. The Puranas thought that it 
was amrta, ambrosia, obtained by the churning of the milky sea. It 
was, however, the moon who rose in an evening in the Milky way in 
the Mrga naksatra of which he became the regent. The moon was 
confused with the plant. 

To sum up. The Soma plant agrees with Bhahga in the habitat 
in the North-west Himalaya. Both are annuals coming up at the 
beginning of the rainy season. Both have shining green leaves and 
the ends of the branches hanging down. Nowhere in Vedic literature 
Soma is a climbing plant and a leafless plant with milky sap. Indeed 
the word Soma is masculine, while lata, a climber, is feminine. 
There is mention of milk and honey poured down by Soma. These 
arc figurative expressions of rain-water caused by the moon. The 
method of preparation of Soma and Bhang is the same, and the 
effects of the drink on the consumer remarkably agree. Soma drink 
was a part of the ritual of certain Vedic sacrifices. Bhang has been 
in use on similar occasions. 

JOGES-CHANDRA RaY 


JUNE, 1939 



The Silk Trade of Patna in Early Seventeenth Century 

In the first half of the 17th century, Patna was famous not 
only for the production of raw cotton and manufacture and supply 
of cotton cloths of various kinds,' but also for being an important 
centre of silk trade. In 1620^2 1, under orders from the English 
E.I.C’s authorities at Surat, the First Commercial Mission to 
Patna" was organised under Messrs. Hughes and Parker to procure 
Amhati calicoes and other cotton goods. It was then that Hughes 
discovered, for the E.I. Company, that Patna and its neighbour- 
hood was a market for silk, skein and manufactured, imported from 
different parts of Bengal and Orissa and observed that “the two 

main props which must uphold this (Patna) factory were 

amhati calicoes and raw silk,” which could not be provided, in the 
condition desired by the English E.I. Company, without a 
“continuance ’ (continual residence) at Patna.* 

In order to understand the real significance of this discovery, 
it is necessary to explain the various extra-Indian and Indian cir- 
cumstances which influenced the activities of the English traders. 

Up to alx)ut 1250, large quantities of silk were imported to 
England, arid even in the middle of the fifteenth century, the silk 
manufactures of England were confined to ribbands, laces etc. 
Owing to a complaint, made by the silk-women of London to 


1 I have iliscusscd the details relating to these in my article on ‘The Cotton 
Trade of Patna in early 17th century.’ I HQ., XIl, No. 1936. 

2 hidiati Antiquary, (henceforth abbreviated as lA.), XLIII, 1914 : Travels of 
Peter Mttntly, (henceforth abbreviated as TPM.), II, Appendix D. 

3 Letters of 30th November, 1620; 14th August, 1621; lA , XLIII, 83, 108. 
The English E.I.C’s connection with Bengal silk commenced as early as 1618. 
Foster, Publish Factories, (henceforth abbreviated as FEF.), 1618-21, p. x. See 
‘The Silk Industry in Bengal in the days of the John Company by Abdul Ali, 
Bengal Past and Present, XXIX, Pt. i. Serial no. 57; Jan-March, 1925, pp. 30 If . 
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Parliament in 1454, that the competition of foreign imported silk 
articles was depriving them of their honest employment, several Kts 
were passed under Henry VI, which were followed by others under 
Edward IV and Henry VII, by which importation of wrought silk 
articles was prohibited (1454, 1481, 1504). Even in the early i6th 
century no manufactures of broad silk piecegoods were made in 
England. The foundation of silk manufactures in Southern France 
with Milanese workmen, and the success of Henry IV of France 
in extending silk manufactures through workmen from Flanders, 
stimulated James I in England to propagate silk in England, while 
the persecution of the French Huguenots and their immigration to 
England in the reign of Elizabeth had already led to the introduc- 
tuMi of the art of weaving silk in Englanck Very soon the manu- 
facture of raw silk into broad silkgoods began and although the 
efforts of Charles I (about 1629) to acclimatise mulberry trees in 
England failed, the silk manufactures of England became ‘a national 
object of much importance’ by 1655.^ To feed this growing silk 
industry of England, it was necessary to get cheap and good raw 
silk. As early as 1558 some Persian silk was imported through 
Russia by Russia or Muscovy Company, but this project was soon 
dropped. Before the beginning of trade between England and the 
East Indies, England depended on silk from Turkey- ’ In the 
beginning of the 17th century serious and expensive efforts were 
made to secure regular supplies from Persia’^ of which we get nume- 
rous references in the English factory records.^ But the scarcity and 

Milburn, Oriental Commerce, (lumeforth abbreviated as MOC), II, 

5 Other sources were Persia, Syria, Sayd (Saiila), Beyroiit. 

6 Ibid.^ The C]zar lind become less favourable to the Fnglish traders in the 
reign of tlizabcih. The Co. was denouiieed in the (^)niinons’ Rep<frt (1604) as 
a most sljaineful monopoly and by 1615 the trade was practically extinct. Cun- 
ningham, Growth of English Industry €'• Commerce^ Mod-Times, Pt. I, 240. 

7 Foster, English Factories. See also Peter Van Den Broccke in JJH., X, 
235-50: XI, 203-18. 
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dearness of Persian silk/ worth 15s. a seer, among other things, 
induced the English factors at Agra and Masulipatam to attempt to 
procure raw silk from Bengal in i6i8-ig. After some futile 
(.ndeavours it was found by William Methwold (December 7, 1619) 
that its price would conform to the Company’s desires, being about 
“15 or 16 pagodas per maund” (26 lbs.) or 5s. a lb., while Francis 
Fcttiplacc, Robert Hughes and John Parker wrote from Agra 
(December 15, i6ig) that as the Company desired a “great store ’’ 
of Bengal silk (in long skeins) “at or under 7s. the pound,” they 
would try to get as much as they could.’’ 

Thus, considering in the light of the foregoing facts, the 
attempts of Huglus to secure raw silk from Bengal must be re- 
garded as a bold and imaginative plan, the value of which the 
E.I.C’s authorities did not fully realise at that time. 

Silk cocoons, skein (yarn) and cloths of different varieties were 
then available at Patna. Raw sdk was imported into Patna in large 
(juantitics from Murshidabad and (adjacent) Saidabad in Bengal, 
which was universally consiefered to be the best variety of unwound 
silk or ser bandy silk (i.e. cocoons). Some idea of the amount of 
imported raw silk can be formed from the Remonstrantie of the 
Dutch factor, Pelsaert (1620-26), who observed that Patna yielded 


8 Due probably to : 

(1) tilt* organisation of the silk industry of Persia being a royal mono- 
poly (Moreland, Akbar to Aarangzeb, henceforth abbreviated 
as MAA., 40) and the refusal of Shah Abbas to bind himself to a fixed 
price for vsilk. 

(ii) Perso-Portugiiese conflicts. FEF., 1618-21, Introduction, xxvif.). 

(iii) competition of the Levant & the E. I. Companies. Cunningham, 

op. cit., 254. 

and (iv) rivalry between Persia nnd Turkey. 

9 FEF., 1618-21, 46, 52, 127, 153, 161. MAA., 330. Thomas Munn wrote 
that the felling price of Persian silk in England was 20s. and further “1629.. From 
the regular supply of raw silk, which was now received from India, amounting to 
near £100,000 per annum, and the demand for silk goods in London, the silk 
manufacture was much extended.” MOC., If, p. 247 
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“annually 1000 to 2000 mds. of raw silk.’’"’ Though a consider- 
able quantity of raw silk canic from Bengal, a certain amount might 
have been imported from certain other parts of Behar. 

In July 1620, the price of ser handy silk at Patna was Rs. 100 
gross a maund (of qo seers, each seer weighing 34J/2 pice). Deduct- 
ing 25% for the savoye or sawai (an excess of a fourth), the net 
price would be Rs. 75 a maund. This included a brokerage of 
yi % from the buyer and i % from the seller. Pcisaert wrote that 
the best raw silk available at Patna sold (evidently at Agra) at 16 or 
17 mohurs a maund (of 50 lbs. i.e. an Akbari md. of about 55 lbs. 
avoir). This would come to Rs. no to 120, taking a mobur 
equivalent to Rs. 7. On November, 14, 16^2, Mundy observed 
that raw sill< could be procured much better and cheaper elsewhere." 

Serbandy silk was wound into .skeins of various sorts. In 1620 
Hughes despatclKcl * muster/ or samples of these to Agra, for being 
sent after inspection, to Surat. 

No. I — two skeins of the first and second .sorts (i coved long), 
demanded by ihe K.I. Company and provided by the Lngli.sh at 
Agra. The price of these two sorts at Patna was then Rs. 5-8-0 
gross a seer (of 54 pice weight) and deducting a discount 
{Kesstdre, Kasar^ disttdry) of 17%, Rs. 4-4-0 net. 

No. 2 — .two skeins of the third and fourth sorts, usually pur- 
chased by the English in Agra, “not wound of aparte, for want of 
time.’ The price of these two sorts at Patna was then Rs. 4-4-0 
gross a seer and deducting the discount, Rs. 3-9-0 net. 

Commenting on the cheapness of the Patna price, as compared 
to that at Agra, Hughes wrote to Surat (12th July, 1620): “These 

10 Serbandy or Sirbandt, head winding or, cocoon, usually called koya, pilah 
Carnac Temple’s note, fn. lA., XLIII, 70-71; TPM., 11 , 155-56, 371; FEF., 1618-21, 
19^11; Sarkar, SttidtV 7 in Attrangzeb’s Reign (henceforth abbreviated as SAR.), 279; 
Jahangirs India (henceforth abbreviated as //.), 7. 

11 I A., XLlll, 70-71. Hughes and Parker at Agra sold ‘the best of the silk 

from Patna at 5*4 rupee., the seer which was 15% more than it cost.’ (Letter to 
Surat, January 3, 1622); FEF., 1622-23, P- 9 ’’ 7 * ^ • TPM., II, 151. 
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arc their present prices, between which and that we buy in Agra. 
You will perceive a great difference in price for these four sorts, to 
say, one-third of the sort No. i and two-thirds of the sort No. 2 
cost us together in Agra about Rs. 5-12-0 net the seer (or 30 pice), 
while here half the one and half the other may be bought for about 
Rs. 4 net the seer (of 34 pice weight) and I am promised at about 
these rates to have (them) delivered in from the silk-winders 10 or 

15 nids. a month and doubtless a greater quantity thereof 

may be procured, but then wc must venture out some money be- 
forehand, which I resolve upon, finding sufficient security for per- 
formance; and hereupon have advised them at Agra to desist 
further in its investments there, which per computation is at least 
35% dearer than here it may be bought. 

After sending the musters of Bengal skein silk, Hughes made 
further enquiries into the matter, which led him to try a unique 
experiment in winding skein silk from ‘ser handy' or cocoons. He 
found that the sale of skein silk was a monopoly of the Governor, 
and it had to be purchased through the local kotwal or town magis- 
trate as the Nawab’s agent, at rates 25% 37^^% higher than what 
the kotwal had paid to the dealers, though the quality was not good. 
Hence he purchased a maund of serbandy for trial and had it wound 
into seven sorts of skeins. Four of these (second, third, fourth, and 
fifth) would sell at Rs. 4-4-0 net the seer (of 34/^ picc weight), 
including all charges of winding (from 5 as. to 6 as. a seer); of the 
other three, the first would be sold in ready money at Rs. 4-9-0; the 
sixth at Rs. 1-8-0, and the seventh at Rs. 0-14-6 a seer.*** 

12 Letter of July 12, 1620. XLIII, 70-71. I have tried to give a modem 

form to the old English of Hughes. Cf. the letter of November 30, 1620: “Samfdcs 
of raw silk sent. They can provide it cheaper than in Agra by 30 per cent, viz., 
Rs. 4 the seer of 33J/2 pice (which scare is neare about pounds English 
or haber clcpoiz)’ against Rs. 5^ the seer of 30 pice in Agra.” F£F., 1618-21, 213. 

12a For the proportion of the seven sorts of silk vide I A., XLIII, 73 " 4 ’ 

FEF., 1618-21, 217. The approximate profit would be 450% — outlay 
involved. 
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Hughes concluded that the cheapest and surest course would 
be to buy the serbandy and to get it wound on behalf of the Com- 
pany, which process was expected to meet the exact requirements 
of the Company. He purchased 6 maiinds of serbandy and started 
a karkhana (filature, winding house) with 30 silk-winders as an ex- 
periment. Encouraged by its results he increased the number to 
100, and intended to employ 200 or 300, working for the whole 
year if the scheme and the price would be approved of by the Surat 
authorities. 

So samples of the seven sorts of wound silk were sent by him 
to Surat via Agra (August, 1620); but the Agra authorities, on 
being instructed from the Surat council, discouraged the scheme 
(September). This naturally led Hughes to moderate and practi- 
cally suspend his silk operations. But as he had already given 
advance money to the winders, which could not be recalled, it was 
impossible to close the filature suddenly. Hence, in order to avoid 
loss and work up the advance money, he proposed to have wound 
lo or 12 maunds of serbandy at the most. 

But he remained confident and optimistic of the commercial 
benefits of his scheme and wrote back to Agra that the sample he 
would send would “confirm its future provision, its price bei ig 
considered.” On November ii, 1620, he wrote to Surat that 
owing to a recent fall in the price of serbandy silk, he would be able 
to supply wound silk threads at a better rate than before, and that 
with the proceeds of a sale of English goods to the Nawab, he had 
purchased about 10 mds. of serbandy silk and re-started its winding, 
for which he demanded some monetary help. So late as March 31, 
1621, we find him engaged in purchase and winding of 30 mds. of 
serbandy (at Rs. 70-80 a nid.) and appealing to Agra for permission 
and pecuniary help to persist in the investment.** Hughes main- 

13 Hughes to Surat, (6th August, nth November, 1620); Hughes to Agra 
(3rd September, 1620); lA., XLIII, 73-4, 75, 79, 81, 82, 99, 108; Fhh., 1618-21, 
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tained his optimism till the last. Even only a month before the 
dissolution of the Patna factory, he wrote to the Company that the 
supply of 1621 would be better and cheaper than last year’s and 
would “yield in England expected profit.”'* 

Another scheme of Hughes was to convert a part of the skein 
silk to Hoss or sleave silk (or Silk thread, capable of being separated 
into smaller filaments for use in embroidery). From his letter of 
August 6, 1620, wc know that Hughes proposed to dye and dress 
seme of the coarse varieties of serhandy silk into sleave silk, for pro- 
fitable investment in England. The process would involve a loss of 
25% in weight and cosc about 5 annas a seer. The price of ordinary 
floss silk was Rs, 2-2 a scer {} 33/^ pice weight). Floss silk 
was generally made out of shikasta and katwai skeins, dyed in 
several colours ; and in the provisions for England sent to Surat on 
trial in 1620, there was a small bale of sleave silk, prepared from 
Katwat, except one skein of a “Watchet ’ (pale blue) which was 
produced from shikasta. This sample was, however, much inferior 
in quality to what might have been provided at Patna in large 
quantities. Best floss silk, dressed and dyed in several colours, would 
cost Rs. 4 net a seer (of 33J/4 pice weight).* * 

Hughes was, however, conscious of the dilficulties involved 
ir. making silk-investments, and probably it is these difficuitics which 
led the authorities to discourage his experimental scheme. In the 
first place, wound silk"* was not available at Patna in the condition 


198, 20i|. 'The silk wound of (f) you will perveave to fallc out in price as formerly 
advised, and by us expected. For its future provision wee shall not be overhastye, 
onlye workc out our monye delivered the silk winders, wherein their can be no losse 
but gayiie in its present saylc here” (Letter of October 6, 1620; I A., 78). 

14 lA., XLIII, 108. 

15 73 ' 74 ' 74 *^* 7 ®* crimson is died in Lack, and all the 

rest of the collercs carrarye’ {karari, firm,' stable, fast, ingrain.) (Letter, 6th October 
1620, IA.\ 78); VEF., 1618-21, 199 n., 204. 

16 The customary length of Bengal skeins was i coved of 33/2'' to 40'' but 
lor the purposes of the Fnglish market F 4 ughes made it 1 yard. TPM., 11 , App. D. 
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desired by the E.I. Company, as the silk dealers were so poor and 
beggarly that they could not supply goods without dadan (advance 
money) and even with it they did not give any guarantee for supply. 
Consequently the English factors did not follow the practice 
of Mdan . 

In the second place, the silk wound in the Company’s filature 
at Patna did not turn out to be as good as in Agra and Lahore, 
where there was tradition for such work, in which Patna was lacking, 
the art being newly introduced there by Hughes/^ Hence Hughes 
thought (January 31, 1621) that it would probably, in the ultimate 
analysis, be more advisable to have the silk wound at Agra, from 
the ‘original serbandy\ available there in ‘thousands of maimds’. 
But as the serbandy available at Agra was dearer than that at Patna 
or in Bengal, Hughes suggested to the Surat authorities that, it they 
were induced, by the samples he had sent, to think of drawing large 
provisions in silk, the cheapest and most advantageous course would 
be to get the serbandy at the source i.e. at Murshidabad, “which 
would be worth both labour and charge”, for assuredly there it might 
‘‘be provided in infinite quantities at least twenty per cent cheaper 
than in any other place of India, and of the choicest stuff, wound of 
into what condition” the Company required it, as it came from the 
worm, and where were also “innumerable silkwinders, expert work- 
men and labour cheaper, by a third than elsewhere”. Conse- 
quently the Patna factors “ventured” to make another experi- 
ment, — to invest Rs. 500/- in attempting, to procure the abundant 
cheap samples of silk, from Murshidabad, though they admitted 


17 Manucci (II, 83-8^^) writes that 'besides cloth ol cotton, much hne silk’ 
was woven at Patna. TIic development of silk weaving industry at Patna remains 
yet to be written. 

18 Letter of Hughes and Parker to Surat, January 31, 1621, I A., XLlll, 97-98; 
F£F., 1 618-21, 229-30. 
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that it was done “rather for experience of that place than the 
necessity thereof”/® 

Thirdly, unforeseen variations in prices was one of the reasons 
why the silk experiments were not approved of by the Company’s 
authorities. Thus, on March 3, 1621, Hughes regretted that the 
raw silk sent to Agra for sale was in “so little esteem” but he was 
not surprised at it, as after its despatch, the original (ser bandy) 
had fallen in price by almost 30%. So the Patna factors preferred 
selling the shikasta a rupee a net a seer, as offered to them locally, 
to “troubling” the Agra factors with it; but they decided to 
“detain” the katwai and gird {garad?) varieties till the sanction of his 
superiors. On April ii, 1621, Hughes again wrote to the Agra 
authorities that he would abide by their directions about the disposal 
of the coarse varieties of wound silk, provided there were no hopes 
for selling them at Agra at better rates (including the transport 
and incidental charges). But there had been again a change in the 
price and as the serbandy had fallen by 25% in price, the silk could 
be wound much cheaper than before. It appears further from this 
letter that the Agra price was a factor which determined whether 
the silk experiment in Patna was to be continued or not. Thus 
Hughes enquired of the prices of raw silk in Agra: — “In your next 
I pray advise us of their (coarse sorts of wound silk) true value with 
you, for thereby will we govern ourselves either or its detention or 
sale here, for by merchants that purposely come from Agra to make 
their provisions in these sorts we arc informed that Agra vends great 
quantities thereof, and at much better rates than here it can be 
sold”.^® 

In the fourth place, lack of sufficient and timely supply of funds 
was one of the standing difficulties of the English Company’s factors 

19 Letter to Agra, April ii, 1621. 102. The time of journeying to 

Murshidabad and back was two months then. 

20 lA.. XLIII, 99, 102; FEF., 161S-21, 236, 253. 
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in pursuing their schemes of investments in silk and cotton. On 
November ii, 1620, Hughes wrote to the Surat authorities that 
the maximum amount of serbandy, fit for England, he could provide 
was 30 mds. a month and this would require a good supply of 
money, so that the factors would be containually “in employment” 
(occupied); but that he could easily supply 300 mds. a year at Rs. 4/ 
a seer (of 33 pice weight). He estimated that at least Rs. 50,00c 
would be required for accomplishing the provision of that amount. 
But, although the authorities approved of the schemes for a year 
and promised to send a “speedy supply of money” for making in- 
vestments in silk and calicoes, there are clear references to sHov 
that such promises remained unredeemed and that the G^mpany s 
Patna factors had repeatedly to appeal for pecuniary help, sometimes 
to Agra and sometimes to Surat. On December 22, 1620, they in- 
formed Agra that want of money had reduced them to idleness. 
Loss of about 4 months’ time, caused by ‘want of means’, was also 
referred to in a letter to Surat, dated January 30, 1621, and as the 
provisions must be despatched by May before the rains, the time at 
the disposal of the Patna factors was very short. A letter of Hughes 
and Parker to the Company, dated August 14, 1621, clearly 
shows that the Surat authorities themselves wete placed in various 
financial difficulties, due to the late arrival of the fleet from England 
in 1620, and other causes, which stood in their way of sending the 
promised money to Patna before March 1621. Agra sent the first 
supply of funds in bills of exchange for Rs. 5000/- (in . February 
1621) and future supplies amounting to Rs. 32,cx)0 in all, came in 
driblets.*^ 

This deficiency in financial equipment was sought to be made 
good by the Patna factors by employing the proceeds of sale at 
Patna (i) of diverse ”brayed” (damaged) goods, sent from Agra, 


21 IA.» XLIII, 81, 107; FEF„ i 6 i 8'2 i , 20^, 217, 22^-30. 
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for Rs. 4000,““ and (ii) of English goods to the local Nawab."* 
Thc)^ expected a further supply of funds after the return of last 
year’s ships from the Red Sea voyage."* It may therefore be in- 
ferred that sucli financial stringency of the Company’s authorities 
at Surat led them to discourage the Patna factory. 

A new light on the dissolution of the Patna factory is thrown 
by the letter cf the Surat factors to the Company dated November 
7, 1621, which runs as follows: “Your prohibition of Bcngalia 
silke we have made knowne; as also of your desires of more than 
three or four thousands pieces amberta cloath yearcly. Whereby we 
have alsc^ dissolved the factoric of Puttana, and will write to Masiili- 
patan that they proceed noe further in providingc Bengala silke, al- 
though wet finde their prices to agree with your desires’’/’ 

In the light of all these details we need not exaggerate the in- 
fluence of the unfavourable prices of Bengal silk due to charges of 
transjxirt and the cost of the factory, on the dissolution of the 
Patna factory, though it must be admitted that the Company re- 
garded the attempt from their own point of view to be uncommer- 
cial in character. This consideration also led Peter Mundy to 
disapprove of the idea of establishing a faetoty at Patna in 1632. 
But these should not lead one to belittle the importance of Patna as 
a commercial centre. 

We cannot say how far the experiments, if logically followed, 
would have been successful, but the triple scheme of silk-winding, 

22 This shows that Patna was uscil as a (lumping]; ground o£ Agra for some 
articles. 

23 Nawah Muqarrah Khan had a great passion for Fnglish goods. On the 
subject of the weakness of the aristocracy and high ofHcers for European novelties 
or “toys,” which liad a great political and commercial bearing, see MAA., 68-71. 

24 lA., XLIII, 107. Regarding the supplies of treasure from the Red Sea trade, 
sec Moreland, op. cH., ^8-39, 64 etc. 

25 VEV., 1618-2!, 327. For failure of supply of Bengal silk at Masulipatam due 
to Portuguese competition, see Ibid., 264. 

26 Ibid., Intro, xxiii, IHRC., 1930, XIII, 163. 
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converting skein into floss silk, and finding raw silk at Mursliidabad 
came to an abrupt close, as the Patna factory was discouraged and 
ultimately dissolved. The oilers of the Surat Council for dissolu- 
tion of the factory, to be effected as early as possible, compelled the 
Patna factors to stop further provisions of Bengal silk and wind up 
their business with the silk winders. Referring to the silk experi- 
ments of the First Commercial Mission to Patna and the reasons of 
their failure, Pelsaert (1627) observes: “Formerly the English had 
a factory at Patna for the purchase of raw silk, but, owing to heavy 
losses, the trade has been discontinued, for 6 or 7 years, and does 
not appear likely to be resumed; besides they are now getting 
Persian silk at a more reasonable price.’ 

Silk manufactures, available at Patna, may be classified under 
two heads, viz., (1) those imjx)rted from outside and (11) those pro- 
duced locally or in the neighbourhood and exported outside. 

Among imported silk manufactures were imports from Lower 
Bengal — Satgaon quilts and Tasar silk goods. The Satgaon quilts 
seem to be what we call “down quilts” now. It is generally known 
that their use in European countries is derived from the Orient. But 
there arc clear references in the Patna-Surat and Surat-Agra factory 
correspondence of this period which show that Bengal had a share 
in setting the fashion for using such quilts in Europe and other parts 
of India. Silk quilts were not made at Patna but brought “from the 
bottom of Bangala.” On 12th July, 1620, Hughes wrote to the 
Surat authorities that he would provide some quilts of Sutgonge 
(Satgaon), prepared with yellow silk, at “reasonable rates.’’ By 
that date he had already secured ten such quilts and had been pro- 
mised more daily as they would come to the town. This expected 

27 Letter to Sunn, August 3, 1621; lA., XLIII, 105; FEF., i6i8'2i, 258; //., 
7. I inteiitl Inter on to give details on the interesting subject of the development 
of the trade in Persian silk. In November, 1619 the Persian Shah gave a farman 
ginnring the sole trade in silks by the sea route to the English. FI:F., 1618-21, 
Intro, xxviii. 
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supply did not come, for on 3rd September, 1620, Hughes’s supply 
of Satgaon quilts had not exceeded a dozen. However, he trimmed 
them up with silk fringe, tassells, feathers, etc., and lined them 
partly with taffeta and partly with tasar. He did not want to send 
more in 1620 unless he had definite orders of approval from the 
Surat authorities. All these quilts despatched were brought “at 
such reasonable rates’ that Hughes expected a good muzera (or 
profit). Further he suggested to the Company (30th November, 
1620) that if these sample would be approved of and find a 
good market in England, then they miglit be provided annually in 
large numbers. Any other kind of quilt was not available at 
Patna.”'' 

In their letter of March 16, 1619, Thomas Kerndgc and others 
at Surat enclosed directions to the Agra factors regarding the supply 
of Bengal quilts. In some the lining anil upper part were to be of 
one kind of chintz : in others they were to be of different chintzes 
such that either side might be used : the sides of some were to be 
of one colour, but their borders (i coved long) were to be 
of different colours, and they were to hang by the bed-side on 
all sides alike. The Surat factors obseived that the last variety was 
“most used in India” and considered that it would be “iiKist pleasing 
in England,” provided they were made a little thicker and stronger 
stiched than the ordinary varieties, for durability. They further 
remarked; “Lawne quiltes wee do'® conccavc soe fitt for England as 
if they were of semianoe, arnberttes or Sahume cloth, which will be 
much more lastinge, stichte with birdes (feathers), beastes (furs) or 

28 As a matter of fact 22 such quilts were’ sent. I A., XLIII, 71, 75, 77, 82, 8211, 
83; FEF., 1618-21, 126 n; 195 198; TPM., 11 , 372-73. The word “Muzera” is cither 
masarrat in Persian, ‘joy,’ or prefciably Persian ‘mazra,’ lit. ‘a place of seed produce and 
hence used unmistakably to mean produce or profit. FEF.^ 1618-21, 84-5, 233, 250. 

29 Sir William Foster puts a (not .^) in bracket between ‘do' and ‘conccavc,’ 
but that does not fit in the context and sense of the passage. Sec my article ii 
/f/Q., XII, No. 4 for explanation of terms like semianoe, anibcrttes, sahume. 
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worke very thicke, such as used by the Mores instead of carpitts. 
Of this sortc there comes, itt seemes, from Bengala. His Lordship 
had three or four which he bought as lasker, stichte with cullcrcd 
silk, that will (give) good contentc in England; and wee doubt not, 
by bespeakinge, you will procure them to be made of such sizes as 
the companies letter doth mencion.’* 

The trade in Satgaon quilts carried on at Patna seems to have 
existed quite independently of the activities of the English factors 
and throws light on the standard of life and comfort at that time. 
It must have had its basis either in local needs of Patna or in the 
demand of other traders, Indian or European, for needs elsewhere. 
For, we find that even after the failure of the First Commercial Mis- 
sion of the English in Patna (1620-1), the trade in this article con- 
tinued, and Peter Mundy (II, 156) mentioned among the names of 
sundry commodities available in Patna, “Bengal quilts from 
Sategamc” (vSatgaon). 

Tasar is a kind of coarse or inferior, dark coloured silk, pre- 
pared from tasar worms. From time immemorial, the people of 
Bengal and other adjacent provinces have got a considerable supply 
of this silk, which is woven into dhooties or other goods, and ex- 
ported outside. The Italian traveller Cacsari dei Fcderici mentioned 
tasar silk as “erba” or “herba” -(1565), while a later usage of the 
word denotes a fabric of silk and cotton. Thus in the Ain-i-Akhari 
we read of tasar selling at Rs, J/3 to Rs, 2, a piece. In 1620--21 the 
tasar {tussore) silkgoods were described as being of “half silk, half 
cotton.” Hughes quickly observed, the value of such tasar goods, 
which were imported to Patna at the rate of “qo or 50 corge” (score) 
(800 or 1,000 pieces) every year from Lower Bengal. So he invested 
Rs. /^oo in them trial; but the attempt did not succeed, and it 
was left to Streynsham Master to start the trade in that valuable 
commodity in 1679.*’® 

30 AiOC,, 303, 11 , 2/^^] Hobson-Jobson, 720-21; Watt, Commercial Products, 
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From Malda in North Bengal, three varieties of silk-goods came 
to Patna (1632) : 

(a) Ornees or Orhnis^ or women’s veils, ornamented with 
silk and gold. 16 coveds long. 

(b) Ballabands or balaband, turban band, wrought with silk 
and gold, 3 coveds long. 

(e) Alachah or Ellachas, a silk striped stuff or silk cloths 
with a wavy pattern running lengthwise, 16 covc?ds 
long. Abul Fazl refers to Alchah or alachah, also called 
Tarhdars, meaning a kind of corded stuff, priced at i 
to 2 Rs. a yard. 

From Sherpur (Sherpiir Murcha, or Serrpore Mercha) in Bogra 
district, which in the 17th century was noted for its Tasar silk, there 
came to Patna a very thin variety of coloured silk cloth, {Tiffany or 
Taffeta), manufactured there, called Ambar or Jcttnlees, or varie- 
gated, spotted or striped piece-goods used for female apparel, 
(4 X coved) (1632).'^^ 

1002 ff; Dictionary of Econ. Products of India, Vol. VI, Pt. Ill, (/ If; lA., XXIX, 
339-^0: Blochmnn, I, 9^^; Letters of 6th August and iith November, 1620, ///., 
XLIII, 73'^, 81; 730; TPM.^ II, 362-3; Diaries of Streynsham Master (heiiccfoith 
abb. as DSM), I, 112, 136, II, 2990; Bowrey, T'?c Countries round the Hay of 
Bengal, 1620. The word ‘erba’ or ‘herba’ means grass, and from a false etymology. 
It led ti) a belief that tassar goods were made from lomc kind of grass and not ''ilk. 
DSM„ I, 136. In 1676 Hugh and Balasorc were important centres of proiluction of 
lasar or Herba goods. Hedges, II, ccxxix, ccxl; DSM., I, 34; II, 81, 82, 8^1-3. 
SAR., 279 80; FEF., 1618-21, 112. 

31 TPM., II, 155; FEF., 1630-33, 4n; Blochman, I, 910., 94. Malda (Maulda) 
was variously known in latter part of i7tli century a.s Rnglish Bazar, Angrezabatl, 
and Engi-shavad; DSM.^ I, 25, 26, 398n. The word Alachah probably means a stuff 
from Turkistan called in Turki alchah, ala;ah. Hobson-Johson, sv. Allcja, p. 8. 

32 Jettalees may be a corruption of chiial, variegated, spotted or striped. 
TPM., II, 155-611; Sherpur Murcha described by Pttcr Mundy as ‘Too course 
ca.stwards ” has been identified with Sherpur in Bogra district^ It was iliffercnt 
from Sherpur in Mymensingh and it was not a port, as mentioned by Peter Mundy. 
Carnac Temple’s note in TPM., II, 152; DSM., I, 482; II, 299; ,Strcyn‘ham Ma.stcr 
described Ghoraghat as a centre of Tasar or Eri cloth manufacture and Sherpur as 
a place where ‘the “worms are kept as silkworms.” (op. cit). 
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From Orissa, came to Patna varieties of linen, called Ambarces 
(canopy) and chareconnaes or charkhanas, or chequered muslin, 
which were striped with white silk, 16 coveds long and i broad. 

Probably the best variety of silk-goods, available at Patna was 
what Mundy calls by the name of ’'Curtabees or Aghabanees.'* 
The late Sir Richard Carnac Temple took them to mean Cultanees 
{Katani, the finest linen) or Atchahanees (Achchabani, fine fabric 
or fine silk thread). They refer to a fine cloth, embroidered with 
silk, silver and gold, flowers, and spotted, 4 coveds long.’ 

Regarding the second group of manufactures, produced locally 
ir in the neighbourhood, I have not yet found any reference to silk 
goods manufactured at Patna in early 17th century; but 
Baikunthpur, described to be about 10 miles cast of Patna, seemed 
to have been an important centre of silk manufacture, producing, 
“in infinite quantities,” what were called Baikunthpur alachah and 
tuckrees or hccutpoorecs, both intended for being used as women’s 
petticoats. 

Speaking of the Baikunthpur alachahs, Hughes informed the 
Surat authorities on August 6, 1620, that he had invested some 
money in “Bicuntpoore layches,” purchasing 320 pieces, at 12, 10, 
16 rupees a score (of 20) (i.c. at prices varying from 8 as. to 13 as. 
each). Taking Rs. 13 as the average price for a score, the sum in- 
vested would amount to about Rs. 210. Being about ”5^ coveds 
long and somewliat more than ^ broad” (i.e. about 5J/2 yds. x 27 
in.) they were regarded as of fit lengths for petticoats. They were 


33 Ambari is a vulgar form of amari, a canopy of an elephant or camel howda. 
Abul Fazl mentions among silkcloths Anbart, selling at 4d. to JA R., a yd. 
Blochmann, I, 94. 

34 TPM., II, 155-6. The word Kuttan in Persian means flax or linen cloth, 

Hobson-Jobson, S. V. Ciittanee, 224. Kttan seems to be a Persian cloth. It was so 
thin and clclicatc that “it tear when the moon shines on it. ' Abul Fazl mentions 
among silk cloths (i) Qutni or stuff made of silk and wool, ijA R. to 2 R. a 

piece, (ii) Katan, from Europe, * R- a yard. Blochmann, I, 940. 
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generally purchased by the “Mogolles** (Mughal traders) for Persia 
(i.e. for petticoats of Persian ladies). Hughes was confident that on 
account of their cheap price, these would “doubtless sell in England 
to good profit,” and so sent somea patterns of these to Surat in 1620, 
adding that they could be made to order. In 1632 Peter Mundy 
referred to tuckrees or becutpoorees, a varfety of silk petticoats for 
women; these were thin, striped silk stuffs, 4 coveds long and % 
broad, also manufactured at Baikunthpur/* 

Certain details about the distribution and organisation of the 
silk trade at Patna in the early part of the 17th century arc available. 
Patna was then a meeting place of merchants of different nationa- 
lities, the Portuguese, the Armenians, the Mughals, the Pathans, 
the Persians and the Praychaes or East Bengal traders, besides the 
English factors and there was a cosmopolitan sarai (Saif Khan’s sarai) 
for the benefit of these traders. There was possibly a local consump- 
tion of the imported silk cloths in Patna, while some amount of raw 
silk must have been utilized at Baikiinthpur. As no purchaser 
could be found at Patna, the coarse silk was sent to Agra (May 
1621). Merchants from Agra used to come to Patna for purchasing 
Bengal silk. A considerable portion of it was consumed in Giijrat 
especially at Ahmedabad, where brocades and flowered silk were 
woven; only a small amount was used in Agra. Thus, on October 
6, 1620, the Patna factors sent a bale of silk containing gird, katwai 
and shikasta varieties, for sale in Agra. But a part of this silk must 
have flowed to Surat where carpets of silk or of silk and gold and 
silver thread were manufactured. Slcave silk was expected to have 
a market in England, Manufactured silk goods were partly sold in 

35 I A., XLIII, 73-4. Both Hughes nnd Muncly locale Baikiinthpur 10. miles 
east of Patna, but the Orme Mss. India, XVII, 4699 gives it as 15 miles from 
Patna; TPM,, II, 155 n. The road map of Patna Dt. shows a place, Baikatpur (north 
of Khusrupur) about 22 m. from Golghur, Patna. The word Turki means silk for 
women’s petticoats but the Tuckryes or short baftas of Aumadabad appear to havl 
Seen cotton goods being included in linen investments. PEP., 1621-23, 68. 
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Agra and exported to England and Persia. The ‘Mughal’ mer- 
chants generally purchased the Balkunthpur alachahs and tukris, 
for being used as petticoats by Persian ladies, and the English fac- 
tors of the First Commercial Mission expected that they would prove 
a very profitable investment in England also for similar uses. The 
Satgaon quilts were lined with taffeta (silk) or tasar and given silk 
fringes and tassels for the English market.'^*^ 

Some idea of the amount of silk-goods and raw silk, provided 
by the English factors in 1620-21 may be gathered from the follow- 
ing figures. The silk provisions for 1620 (collected from August to 
October) included 12 scores (i.c. 240 pieces) of Tussar, 22 quilts of 
Satgaon, 334 pieces of Baikunthpur alachah, 270^2 seers (i.c. about 
7 mds. of Bengal silk), and Malda wares for Persia, worth Rs. 600. 
In May 1621, the Patna factors sent to Agra 13 bales of Bengal silk, 
6 of which contained 18 mds. 12 seers of wound skein silk (i yard 
long), as desired by the Company’s authorities, the rest containing 
coarse varieties for sale in Agra. Owing to discouragement, the 
silk provisions for 1621 were not expected to exceed 25 mds. of 
varieties useful for England, as against the directions to purchase 
100 niaunds of Bengal silk.'^^ 

As already noted above, the sale of skein silk was a monopoly 
of the Governor, and merchants had to buy it through the Kotwal 
in Patna, at rates 25% — 37% higher than what the Kotwal paid 
to the dealers. 


36 My article on ‘The Cotton Trade ot Patna in early 17th century’ in I HQ., 
XU, No. 1936. 656-660; SAR., 279; //]., XLlll, 73-4, 78, 81, 102; /‘TF., 1618-21. 
198, 253, 256; //., 7; TPM., 11 , 373. 

I he Dutch opened the Japanese market to Bengal raw silk (16401653). 
MAA., 66. Investment for silk was ordered in England in 1648. 

37 Letters of October 6, 1620, and August 14, 1621; I A., XLIII, 77, 107-8. 

38 This throws some new light on the Kotwal’s functions. He was of course 
expected to regulate prices, but here he was acting as the agent of the Governor who 
had a monopoly in rhe sale of skein silk. 
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The trade in silk was complicated as in the case of cotton trade 
‘by the system of dealing.’ There was a business discount of 25% 
on settling accounts. Thus the gross price of Ser bandy silk was 
Rs. 100 a md., but after deducting the 'Savoye\ sawai or 25%, the 
net price was about Rs. 75. Moreover, there was a legal brokerage. 
[As Hughes wrote to Surat (12th July, 1620) that the brokerage on 
serbandy silk and all other sorts of silk was, “by the Nabab’s 
command,” “but 5 annas of a rupye per cent from the buyer and 
10 annyes from the seller,” but that the brokers usually took “one 
half per cent ftom the buyer and one per cent from the seller.”] 
Further there was a discount (Kessure or Kasar and distury) of 17%, 
which was deducted from the price of skein silk. 

Variations in weight increased the diHiculties in dealing. The 
weight of the seer varied from 30 pice at Agra to 33/4 and }^/4 
pice at Patna. Such variations also existed in other trades at that 
time. 

The correspondence of the Patna factors throws some incidental 
but interesting light on some aspects of the economic life of Patna 
at that time. 

(1) We note in the first plaCw the adverse influences 
exerted by high administrative officers. Muqarrab Khan ‘a liberal 
purchaser (of Company’s gcx)ds) and a good paymaster,’ was 
succeeded by Prince Parviz, Jahangir’s second son, as Governor of 
Behar (in 1621). But Patna proved “too narrow’' a place for his 
entertainment, and he “liberally bestowed” on his “great retinue,’’ 
the abodes of the inhabitants and merchants.'^ The English factors 
were put to great hardships, and they had to wander about for shelter- 

39 Letter of July 12, 1620; //i., XLIII, 70-1. It is difficult to state definitely 
as the late Sir Richartl Carnac Temple has done, that tins discount of 17% referred 
to the ccnnmission of tl\e Governor. 

40 Ibid., TPM., 11 , 371-2. 

41 Cf. the billeting of soldiers on private houses in England about the 
.same period. See Jahangir’s Edicts. Rogers & Bcvcritlgc, fahdrtgtr’s Memoirs. 
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ing themselves and their goods from the inclemencies of weather 
(the time being May-June and the rains being in excess). After 
some dilliculties they succeeded “through the help of Mr. Monye” 
(i.e. by paying a high price) in placing the silkwinders in a house, 
but they wrote to Agra (June 2, 1621) that they could not send 
additional supply of investments.*" 

(11) Secondly the silk dealers were so “poor and beggarly” 
that they could not furnish goods without advance money, and 
even, if given, they could not guarantee the supply.'* 

(ill) In the third place, the fact that Hughes gave advance 
money to the silk winders to work in the Company’s karkhanas 
throws some light on their economic position. Possibly they were 
unwilling and had to be given some material inducements to w’ork 
in the Companj’s factories; but since the Patna factors nowhere 
allude to the unwillingness of the workers, it may be that 
the winders insisted on prior payiiient. Ihis would tend to slw 
that the s\ stem of hegar or forced labour or ill-paid labour as referred 
to by Pelsaert" and Bernier,*’ had already set in and the w’orkers 
wanted to save their position by taking advance wages. 

Jag.adish Nakayan Sarkar 


42 i/l., XLIIl. 104; VHF., 1618-21, 256; Travels of T. Delia Valle. 1, p. 57. 
An earlier inisfoitime wliicli befell the P.itna factors was .i fire which oeciuretl in 
tile Company's factory at Alamg.inj (M.uch 24, 1621). Hxcepi the accoiint-bo(.>ks 
.in<l the money, <vcrything else was tlesiroycd, incliuling the proportion of the 
silk taken aiul llie portion of the silk, that had been wound off and the cocoons 
still King in the i.inks. //]., XLlll, loin. 

43 ante. 44 60-1. 

45 Constable, 228, 25s; 6. See also Sark.ir, Aln^hal Administration. 
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The Kolis played in the history of Maharastra as important a 
part as the Bhils* and they are often classed together in Maratha 
records. It has been observed that “historically the Kolis came into 
prominence more during the second to fourth decade of the 19th 
century than at any other period.”^ This statement is by no means 
correct, for the Kolis came to the fore as a people of political consc- 
cjuence even during the pre-Maratha period and their political im- 
portance can be traced with s(3mc sort of continuity from the 16th 
century. 

The Kolis during the pre-Adaratha period 

As early as the 15th century the Kolis became a source 
of irritation to the Muhammadan rulers. Their home appears to 
have been the wilds of Gujarat and it is but natural that they came 
often into conflict with their sovereigns. Sultan Muzaffar died in 
the latter part of the month of Safar in the year A.H. 81^ (A.D. 
1410). Though the other historians are . lent about it, in the reign 
of Sultan Muzaffar the Alirati Sikandari relates how “the 
Kolis of the village of Asawal, having thrown off their allegiance, 
took to brigandage and highway robbery. Muzaffar sent Ahmad 
Khan to subdue them with an army that was present at the 
capital.’ ‘ This wild life of brigandage seems to have appealed 
to the Kolis who continued to remain a ferocious people in 
the "i6th century as well. In the year A.D. 1525-26 news 
arrived that “Latif Khan had taken shelter with Bhim, Raja 

1 St*e my article “The Bhils in Mah.irastra” in the New Indian Antiqnary^ I, 
No, 5, pp. 322.36. 

2 Enrhoven, Castes and Tribes of the Bombay Presidency (1922) 11 , p. 248. 

3 Sikandar, Mirati Sikandari, or the Mirror of Sikanclar, (Trans. Fazlullah 
Lutfullah 1 aruli) p. 10. 
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of Mung, in the hill tracts of Sultanpiir and Nazarbar, and 
that several amirs were in correspondence with him. Sultan 
Sikander (of Gujarat) invested Malik Latif with the title of Shirzah 
Khan, and having given him 3000 well-equipped horses, sent him to 
expel Latif Khan from the hills. When Shirzah Khan entered the 
defiles, the Rajputs and Kolis, occupying the heads of the narrow 
passes, commenced to fight, and Shirzah Khan with some famous 
nobles and 1200 men were slain. When this news reached the Sultan, 
he appointed Kaisar Khan to take the field at the head of a large 
army.”* The result of this second expedition is not recorded and it 
is possible that no notable success was achieved, for the fiery Kojis 
five years later became active once more. In A.D. *530-31, when 
the nobles Alif Khan, Ikbal Khan and Asaf Khan with other mem- 
bers of their entourage arrived near Dohad, which was on the Gujarat 
frontier, “Rainsingh, Raja of Pal with his Kolis fell upon them with 
the intention of rescuing Sultan Mchniud from their hands. The 
guards who were at that time round the Sultan’s palanquin slew him 
in the tumult, and carrying his sons to Muhammudabad, confined 
them there.”"’ 

These restless Kolis once again on the 8th of August 1535 
showed that little trust could be imposed on them. The Mirati 
Sikandari tells us that “the favoured of God,’’ Sayad Jalaluddin 
Bukhari, surnamed Munawar-ul-Mulk, used to say that the fortress 
of Champancr was such that, if an old woman threw stones from 

4 Sikandar, Mirati Sikandari, p. 142. In the Cambridge History of India, 
ni, p. 322 it is stated that on this occasion 1700 men were slain but no authority is 
cited in support of this statement. Mr. Faridi says on p. 14 1 : “Although the 
author places Munga in the hilly tracts of Nandurbar and Sultanpur, there is reason 
to believe that the place is Mohangad or Chota Udeipur. Rana Bhim of Mung 
and Rana seem to be the same person.” As these remarks arc unsupported by any 
sort of evidence they are unacceptable and more so especially because in Maratha 
times as will be shown in this article, Sultanpur and Nandurbar continued to remain 
the great haunts of the Kolis. 

5 Ibid.^ pp. 167-68 
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above, the bravest men in the world could not take it, and wonder- 
ful was the good fortune of the Sultan Humayun that he conquered 
It so easily, especially with the help of the Kolis. “One night the 
besieged sent down two hundred Kojis from the fortress to bring 
gram, although provisions were so plentiful that they would have 
sulHced for a ten years’ siege. But when gcx)d fortune forsakes men 
almost all their acts prove ruinous mistakes. When the Kolis came 
below and arrived near the batteries they were all captured and 
taken before the emperor who ordered them to be killed. When 
seventy or eighty of them were killed, one of the survivors said : 
“If you do not slay us, I shall take you up* by a way which none of 
the garrison are aware of.” This speech they rc[K)rtcd to the 
emperor, who encouraged them and their chief men and sent some 
of his brave men of tried valour with them. The Kolis that very 
night took them up by such a path, as was nor only unknown to 
Humayun's army, but even to the garrison. As soon as the band 
arrived, they descended on the battlements of the fortress and with 
cries of “Allah! Allah!’ fell on the besieged, who were astonished 
as to whence this calamity had dropped upon them. Some threw 
themselves over the walls of the fortress, some were slam, and others 
fleeing with Ikhtiyar Khan took shelter in the citadel known as the 
Maukia, and the fort was won.”'* 

Later m the sixteenth century the Kolis continued to work 
havoc wherever they went. It is stated that in A.D. 1533 they 
pillaged the h^igg^igc and books of the emperor Humayun.' In 
A.D. ,58,. evidently as the Moghuls could not any more tolerate 
the depredations of these Kolis, the emperor Akhar ordered his 
general Khawaja Nizamuddin to attack their strongholds. This 

6 Siknmlar, MircUi Sihancltui, j*. ct, the capture Citratlurga hy Hyder 
All. In this connection sec niy paper on this topic in tlic Q/MS., XXIX, No. 2 , 

pp. iyi HS. 

7 lilpliinstone, History of India, p. liomhay Gazetteer^ IX, Pt. I. 
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conimancler observed: “I attacked and laid waste nearly fifty 
villages of the Kolis and Girassias, and I built forts in seven different 

places to keep them in check Having put Chait Rawat to 

death, I removed Karmi Koji, Krishna Koli and Lakkha Rajput who 
were the principal Girassias of these parts and left garrisons in their 
places.’”* 

The Kolis and the Alarathas 

' Nevertheless in the seventeenth century the Kolis continued 
to remain as destructive a people as before. If the Maratha ballads 
can be relied upon as reflecting to some extent contemporary 
history, then according to one depicting the' death of Afzal 
Khan at the hands of the great ^ivaji, the Kojis appear to 
have been employed in the Maratha service. This l)allad’ relates 
how twelve Kojis formed a troop under a Koji sardar, whose name 
was Khandoji Nayak. This captain appears to have been paid a 
monthly salary of rupees three evidently by the State. The poem 
adds that he removed his (tocla) anklet and gave it to Vittoji Koli. 
1 hen he removed his {catdkada) and handed it over to Maloji Koli. 
After handing over these ornaments, he is recorded to have made the 
attack, probably on the neighbouring Muhammadans, who must 
have formed the forces of Afzal Khan. 

About this time the Kolis seem to have taken to piracy as well. 
In the year A.D. 1648 they infested the sea-ports of Dabul, 
Anjanwel, Ratnagin and Rajapur. Grant Duff observes that “the 

8 F.lliot niul Dowson, History of India, V, p. 447. 

9 H. A. Ackworth and S. T. Shaligram, Aitihasaka Prasiddha Viirtisance v7i 
striyance Povade, p. 41.; Bara harajan Kdlilpahilyn darwajaci ^ctakan 1 beira asamiia 
hon sardar sangavajahen mi Khandoji Nayak baranca sardarj Atyak Khandoft 
Nayak jTtimac'i tayinat sangavifun rnpayanci taindtfmdla mthiti sardanlla mdati 
hyanch tbda jo kadil7i j d'tli khandoji Nayakala' tyauaii jo kddtbijdtla Viihbji 
KalyaUICaukada kadilatdda Maloji KolyTilalbara Ko[yance harahitys.! vasta tyam- 
dilya/Koli phitiir ne kelcfjaik aik paid bova. Note: Ouikada is a four ringtd ornn 
ment, each having a pendant of pearl. 
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principal hereditary chiefs (of the ancient possession of the Bijapur 
State in the Konkan) were the Sawunts (of Waree) they were Desh- 
mooks and jaghcerdars of the very strong tracts adjoining the Portu- 
guese territory at Goa, and their harbours were the resort of pirates, 
early known by the name of Kolles.”^' As will be shown presently, 
these K0I13 later on took to a, sea-faring life during the rule of the 
Peswas by enlisting themselves in the Maratha navy. In fact this 
passion for the sea has remained with the Kolis to the present day 
for even now the Kolis are ardent fishermen. — It did not take long 
for the shrewd Sivaji to realise that it was necessary for him to 
consolidate his conquests by conquering the petty Koji chick in. the 
neighbourhood, before he prepared himself to meet his stronger 
adversaries, the Muhammadans. Merely enlisting them in his 
service evidently did not lead to any material benefit, or at 
least, the consolidation which he probably expected to result from 
the adoption of such a policy. Therefore, about the year A.D. 
1672 “during the rains, Sivajee possessed himself of several places 
in the northern Concan, which had belonged to Kolle Rajas or petty 
Ploygars, whom he compelled to join him. As he was at war with 
the Portuguese and was threatening to drive them from the . coast, 
unless they paid him tribute, it was expected from the vicinity of 
the^Koole possessions that he would attack the forts of Damaun 
and Bassein.”" From this it is clear that Sivaji in conquering the 
Koli principalities had two aims in view: first to extend his domi- 
nion by enlisting the conquered Kojis and secondly to attack his 
alien neighbours from close quarters. Such threats to drive the 
Portuguese from the coast must have brought Sivaji an increasing 
source of income in the shape of tribute. 

The Kolis of Gambay attracted the attention of De Laet, the 
scholar and statesman. He observed that “in the mountains also, 

10 Grant Duff, History of the Marathas, 1 , p. 109. 

11 Ibid., p. 197. 
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between Amamdanor and the town of Trape (Traj), there lives a 
certain Rajha, who can put seventeen thousand horse and foot into 
the field. His followers arc called Colles or Quillees, and live in 
solitary places, which render them immune from attack on the part 
of the Mogol Empire. Further to the east lives another Rajha who 
can gather ten thousand cavalry. He dwells in an impregnable 
fortress situated on a deserted plain, and though he is a vassal of 
Gydey Caun, frequently refuses to pay him tribute.”’^ They were, 
according to De Laet, not ruled by leaders who led them to battle 
but he tells us how they lived. These Colles or Kolis not only 
maintained themselves “by plunder and rapine” but they extorted 
tribute from the kingdom of Camboya or Cambay as the price of 
immunity from their raids. “The neighbouring kings” he adds 
“have never been able to subdue them, for they are very bold and 
warlike. Though this was the case, the rulers of the locality 
always attempted to crush them whenever they found an oppor- 
tunity. Once, between the years 1608 and 1614 A.D. on learning 
that a ‘Lael Koli’ had cut off and plundered a caravan, a 
Muhammadan general Abdul Khan is said to have moved 
against him. The Koji, accepting the challenge, advanced 
with a force of two thousand or three thousand cavalry and ten to 
twelve thousand infantry. The Koli was killed in the battle, his 
head cut off and fixed above the gate of Ahmadabad.^* 

From this time onwards the Kolis became very prominent in 
the politics of Maharastra. In 1732 A.D. Dilla (Desai) of 

Padra, near Baroda, who had lived in friendship with Pilaji 
Gaikwad, on hearing of his death instigated the Kojis and Bhils 

12 De Laet, Empire of the Great Mogal, pp. 20>2i. (Trans: Hoyland and 
Mukerji) Gydney Caun evidently refers to Ghaznin or Ghazin Khan of )alore; cf. : 
Ain-i-AkbJiri, I, p. ^^3, Elliot and Dowson, History of India, p. 440. 

13 De Laet, op. cit., p. 119. 

14 Ibd., p. 185. Thi Lai Koji allying himself with the Raja of Idar, and trusting 
to the trackless wilds in which he lived, had refused to submit. Ibid., p. 184. 
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to rise all over the country.'* This observation of Grant Duft 
appears to be correct for the Bombay Factors recorded on the 31st 
of March 1733 A.D. thps: “As Ahmadabad is at present invested 
by the Ganims, they cannot at present contract for the lammanees, 
that being the place where they are usually made.”'® These 
Ganims appear to have had in Baroda two leaders, one of whom was 
Baburao and the other was Damaji Gaikwad.'^ 

The Kojis embroiled themselves in contemporary politics, now 
joining this party and now another. In 1734 A.D. Saikji Yakub, a 
descendant of the Koli Rajas of the Konkan and a hereditary patel 
of “Goagurh” is sai^d to have been made the commander or rather 
the admiral of the fleet of the Sidis of Janjira through the influence 
of the Pratinidhi, fivaji Khandcrao Citnis.’® But their predatory 
habits never gave them any peace. Some years later in A.D. 1759 
the Nizam too appears to have begun a policy of aggression against 
them, for his commander, Muzaffar Khan, is recorded to have 
‘‘just returned from an expedition against a Koli Raja, near Surat.”'® 
But the Marathas, who were never let alone by the Kojis, 
always tried their best to win them over by adopting a systematic 
policy of conciliation. Even when they conquered the Kojis, they 
dared not refuse their claims for certain privileges. On July, 14, 
1739 Kojis of Nagaon presented certain claims to their conqueror 
Cimaji Appa, after their territory was conquered, some of the 
claims being three khanclis of paddy {bhat^, two hundred pieces of 
wood and again twelve khandis of paddy.*® Very likely these 
privileges were granted to them, though it is not expressly stated 
anywhere. 

15 Grant Duff, op. cit., I, p. 381. 

16 Ghense and Banaji, The Gaikwads of Baroda, I, (English Documents) p. 13. 

17 Ibid., pp. 14-15. 

18 Grant Duff, op. cit. I, p, 387. 19 Ibid., p. 505. 

20 ^elections from the Peshwa Daftar, (henceforth abbreviated a Selections) 
No. 34. (197), pp. 151-5*. 
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This desire for adopting a conciliatory policy should not be in- 
terpreted to mean that the Marathas tolerated any incursions on the 
part of the Kolis. This attitude of the Marinas can be illustrated 
by their relations with the Koli principalities of Jawhar and Ram- 
nagar. The Peswa was informed on 6-5-1739 that if the Koli fort 
of Jawhar were captured, the fort of Gambhirghad and the lands 
below it were as good as captured.** In the month of May, probably 
of the same year, similar importance was attached to another strong- 
hold. Discussing the affairs of the Queen of Jawhar, the Koli 
refuge, and Bhaskerghad, Sankarji Kesav remarked that if 
Bhaskerghad was lost then the whole kingdom was lost.** From 
this allusion it is possible that Bhaskerghad was probably a key posi- 
tion the conquest of which sealed the fate of the Jawhar principality, 
which itself docs not seem to have been completely conquered by the 
Marathas, who actually made a pact with the Queen of Jawhar. 
She seems to have been approached by the Maratha diplomats 
with a request to yield the * fortress of Bhasker. The record 
continues that without the authority of the Peswa the 
Marathas reported that they had decided not to raise the siege of 
this citadel, especially on the capture of which they appear to have 
been very keen.*^ Moreover Vikram Patangrao, the Raja of Jawhar 
at this time, informed the minister of the Angrias, Raghunathji, 
that one Nanaji Pant was sent to meet Cimaji Appa.** This re- 
veals how the chief of Jawhar was watching events and was inform- 
ing the Angrias of what was going on in the ranks of the Peswa. 

21 Selections, (198), p. 132.: fawarkarani kille vaghera nave rnttluk udhvas 
karava, mhanje Ghambhirghadakhatil mnluk udhvas hoyil, 

22 Ibid,^ No, 40, (13) p. II.: Bhaskerghad gela thenva rajyace budale. 

23 Ibid., No. 40, (13), p. 13 : raanici amci pahili bolt ki bhasker dete kurag 
sbdah yaise ahe, svamici ajnevhta veda utavit nahin va bhasker gad hasati 
balakvade yani sevesi lihile. 

24 Ibid., (18), p. 15: rajasri apace sevesi ra nanajipaht majakUr patavile abet. 
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When this was the attitude of the Ko|is of Jawhar, their 
neighbours of Ramnagar became restless and they too commenced to 
harass the Marathas. A letter reveals how, simultaneously with the 
disaster which occured at the time of scaling the walls of Gambhirghad 
when several people perished, the Kolis of Ramnagar looted the 
pargana of Bahe, informing their chief that they committed this as 
a measure of revenge, the nature of which, of course, cannot be 
known/'^ These skirmishes between the Maratha forces and the 
Kolis continued until, on 1-1-1759 Karnaji ^indhia reported that a 
fight took place between his battalion and the Kolis at Khodalc in 
the Svarda taluka, in which twelve Kojis and two Rauts were killed, 
while among the Marathas, two were slain and seven wounded. 
He also added that Azam Muzafar Khan had captured Jawhar, the 
Koii centre and in this fight two soldiers fell, while those who were 
wounded were granted compensation in the shape of an allowance.*” 
During this period, the Kolis of Gujarat began to play an im- 
portant part in contemporary politics. One of the Bombay Factors 
wrote to these compatriots at Surat that it would be inadvisable for 
them to join the ranks of the Kojis, in case these triumphed. “You 
do not take notice to me in any of your letters, what is to be appre- 
hended from Damaji’s being admitted into the city, viz. whether 
or on what terms he will leave it, should Achind (Ahi Cand) carry 
his point in driving out Safdar Khan; and the like in respect to the 
Kolis whom the latter has called to his assistance. Whichsoever 
party prevails, if the Ganims or Kolis should share in the govern- 
ment, it would be absurd previously to side with either party, as 

great asperisons would afterwards ensue The Surat Factors 

must have watched the situation, especially in view of the advice 

25 Selections, No. ^o, (21), p. 18: Tysas Ramnagar karas lihile ki savkarace kasid 
marile, f>aika nela mhaniin he karthavya prapta jhale. 

26 Ibid., No. 40, (112) pp. 102-03: kharcas. 

zy Ghense and Banaji, op. cit., I, p. 6q. 
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given to them by their Bombay friend, and they soon found that 
the Kojis only brought nothing but destruction in their wake. 

Forseeing this, the Surat Factors offered to become mediators 
chiefly in order to save the city of Surat from virtual carnage. So they 
wrote to Bombay on 17-2-1748 about their new move in these 
words : “Kolis brought in one side and Ganims on the other 
nothing but desolation desolating the whole city, we only became 
mediators between them (and that at their request) with an eye 
chiefly to save from ruin so great a city as Surat. What trans- 
pired later is not known at present, but they found, most probably 
that the Kojis were after all the same old destructive people and so 
a punitive expedition was sent against them two years later. This 
was because the Kojis of Sultanpur had taken to piracy and had 
evidently attacked some of the ships of the Surat Factors. So on 
1 1 -1 2-1 750 they informed Bombay as follows: “Last spring 
our cruisers in company with those of the Dutch went in search of 
the Bilimora piratical gallivats; buc not falling in with them held a 
consultation, and judging themselves strong enough, went to Sultan- 
pur and destroyed fifteen sails or vessels belonging to the Kojis. 
Such being the policy of the Surat Factors no wonder there was little 
love lost between them and the Kojis. 

These Kojis generally sought service under some Maratha 
chieftain. This was what Robert Erskine found and in- 
formed Charles Crommelin on the 5th of May 1753, when he 
discovered that from Dholka the Marathas marched towards Limbdi, 
a considerable way inland “the country he was to pass being much 
infested with Kojis. If this was the situation a little further 
from Cambay in A.D. 1753, four years later the desperate Kojis 
ventured to storm the walls of this city itself. This was what the 
Surat Factors reported to their Bombay friends on the 2ii;th of 

28 Ghense & Banaji, o-p. cit., 1 , p. 61. 29 Ibid., p. 72. 

30 Ibid., p. 106. 
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August 1757: “Of very late the Governor of Petlad has got to- 
gether two or three thousand Kolis with whom and an aid of 600 
horsemen, sent him from the Maratha army, he make? hequent 
excursions sometimes almost to the very walls of Cambay, so that 
it is very dangerous for any of the inhabitants here to venture a 
distance from the town.**^' 

The Kolis of this period not only began to storm cities but they 
also became a menace on the high seas. From a letter, dated the 
8th of April 1758, despatched from Surat by the Factors there, it 
is clear that certain boats, belonging to some Bhavnagar merchants, 
were according to their agent “manned by Kojis” and for this reason 
these “grabs” (gurrabs) were “condemned” on the 12th April for the 
‘benefit of the captors. A similar policy was followed by these 
factors two years later, as can be made out from the instructions 
issued by the Bombay Factors to Captain Henry William Bally. 
These directions were as follows: “Having come to a resolution of 
sending the Hon’ble Company’s cruisers to Sultanpur to endeavour 
the destruction of the Koli boats, which wc are informed are laying 
at the Bar with most of their effects, on account of their country 
being invaded by some troops belonging to Damaji, wc have accord- 
ingly ordered a detachment of military, artillery and sepoys to be 
embarked on the several vessels employed on this service, and 
thought proper to appoint you to the command thereof. The 
English Factors found that it was Damaji’s son who attacked 
Sultanpur in this year. Therefore they recorded in a letter of A.D. 
1760 thus: “Damaji’s son with twenty thousand (20,000) horse 
and a like number of foot had invested Sultanpur, upon which the 
Kojis with their families and effects valued above a lakh of Rupees 
retired to their boats.”’'* It is not known why the Marathas, who 
always entertained the Kolis in their service, took this extreme step 


31 Ghensc & Banaji, op. cU., 1, p. 115. 
33 Ibid.^ p. 158. 


32 Ibid., p. 1 1 8. 
34 Ibid., p. 159. 
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of attempting to turn them out of their homes unless they had 
caused the Marathas some very serious losses. 

But nevertheless the Marathas and the Kojis appear to have 
made this up again for, once more two years later, just as in former 
times, they joined the Maratha ranks. William Bowyear informed his 
Bombay friends on the 15th of February 1762 about this matter 

thus: “ ,the Maratha army has received a very considerable 

reinforcement from Gujarat under the command of Bhagwan 
Havaldar and that their troops daily increase from the adjacent parts ; 
some Kolis are also arrived, and more are very soon expected. They 
serve on promise of the free plunder, when taken. 

But the Kojis, despite the friendly attitude shown to them by 
the Marathas, became the source of not a little trouble to them. 
One of the ways by which the Kolis used to harass the Maratha 
government was through insurrections at unexpected moments. 
In A.D. 1762-63 a letter states that a government order had pre- 
viously been issued to the officer concerned to reduce the force at 
Stthha Kawani by one hundred, but owing to a disturbance created 
by the Moghuls and an insurrection of the Kolis {Kolyance dang)y 
the order was held in abeyance.^® This administrative practice of 
rushing troops to affected areas, practised by Maratha statesmen in 
the case of dealing with the incursions of all wild tribes, was con- 
stantly resorted to in the case of the Kolis as well. In A.D. 
1763-6^^, a serious incursion was caused by the Kojis in the fort of 
Rajmaci in the district of Mawal and consequently a party of 170 
soldiers was sent to Naro Trimbak, who was ordered to have their 
musters recorded and duties assigned to them.^^ If this was the 
general system of quelling a Koji insurrection, an individual Koli, if 
he proved as great a menace, was never spared by the Maratha 

35 Ghense and Banaji, ap. cit., I, pp. 161*62. 36 Selections, 40, (ii^ 

37 Selections from the Satara Rajas’ and the Peshwas’ Diaries, IX, (324), 
pp. 297-98. 
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government and at times a price was set on his head. In A.D. 
1765 Luhu Barav Ko|i committed thefts and caused some commo- 
tion in the country. Sadasiv Somnath was authorised to entertain 
fifty extra soldiers, each of whom was to be paid six rupees per 
month, in order to punish this Koli. If any one succeeded either 
in bringing his head or in producing him alive before Visaji Kesav, 
he was offered a reward of two golden and ten silver bracelets - 

In fact the year A.D. 1765 seems to have witnessed a number 
of Koji risings in the Maratha country. The fort Jiwadhar which 
was captured in A.D. 1763-64 by the Kolis was recaptured from 
them in A.D. 1764-65.“’ On 29-5-1765 Balaji Janardan re- 
quested Nana Fadnis to make inquiries regarding the question of 
returning all the articles carried away from the house of Bapu 
Sakha ji by the Kolis in the fort of Purandhar, in which pickets were 
also ordered to be placed and to put an end to all sources of such 
disturbances.”' This matter was apparently not so quickly settled, 
for on 14-9-1765 Mahadaji Narayan Divekar submitted to Naro 
Appaji lists of ornaments, jewels and other valuables secured in the 
rising of the Kolis of Purandhar and requests for the same." It 
was probably in this scuffle that the fathe*- of Bhagwat Khandcrao 
fell, for in a letter dated 3-6-1765 Bhagwat Khanderao was con- 
firmed in the office of his father who is reported to have fallen in a 
scuffle with the Kolis of Purandhar.’^ 

An Agreement between the Peswa Aiadhavrao and 
the Kolis on 22- 8^1^65. 

The result of this fight was an agreement between these Kolis 
of Purandhar and the ruler of the Marathas. The fort of Purandhar 

38 Satara Rajas* and the Peshwas' Dianes, IX, (326), p. 299. 

39 (327), p. 327. 

40 Selections, 43, (133), pp. 208-09; sanihs )ya gostnentipadrav na del tc 
karane. 

41 Ibid., 39, (56), p. 42. 42 Ibid., 45, (30), p. 105. 
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vvas from 22-8-1765 placed under Maratha government control. 
The Kolis begged pardon and asked for government protection. 
They promised not to commit any mischief within the fort and 
added that they would be content to have as a commander of the 
fort one in whom the government had faith. They promised to 
give an account of all belongings within the fort and desired that 
the government should grant a compensation to them in respect of 
articles lost and that, on receiving government permission, they 
would hand over the remaining articles to their respective owners. 

The Kolis were granted a general amnesty and were promised 
a compensation for all articles lost within the fort. The Kojis had 
to respect those in whose charge the saranjams of the tort (grants 
of land) were given and these were to be supervised by the govern- 
nicnt clerk, specially appointed to look after them. The govern- 
ment clerk would stay within the fort and he would render to the 
fort authorities an account of the existing property. The govern- 
ment agreed to place over them as an administrator a straightfor- 
ward and clever [saraliahana) official who would be benevolent to- 
wards them. 

The Kojis promised unswerving loyalty to the State, especially 
as the government warned them not to be disloyal. Consequently 
the Kolis stated that they were eager to do any work while clerks 
for sundry work were to be appointed. 

The government directed that over fort Purandhar, Snkedar- 
lin Cheria and Bahiri Cheria and over fort Vajraghad, Rudreswar 
Jagatya were appointed as commandants and being illustrious, they 
would look to the interests of the Kolis. For them were sanctioned 
three palanquins, beds, pillows and horses and a salary of rupees 
700 each for ten months. The jamatdar in the fort, it was stated, 
was an honest and good man and he would look to the granting of 
the palanquin allowance (aftagtra), torch allowance {divatya), and also 
a valet (porgesudhan) to the respective people. If any of the old 
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servants of the fort were dead, their pay, if in arrears, was to be 
granted to their children. Soldiers for the garrison of the fort, even 
for long service, being one thousand strong, had to give security 
bonds for one year and the same arrangement was to be made with 
the seven hundred and fifty soldiers in the new fort. If any relation 
of the Kolis offered to stay with the Saheb, Visaji Kesav, he and 
his family would be fed and paid by the State. If the Kolis assisted 
in conquering a fairly big place, they would be rewarded with a 
gift, ranging from three Hundred to three hundred and fifty rupees, 
but for the present they would only receive their pay. According 
to the order of the government two hundred and fifty men and 
clerks would be employed within the fort and after making in- 
quiries and just as the government clerks of the State used to come 
and go in days gone by and effect a settlement, the new servants 
were expected to fulfill their duty.'^^ 

From these few details of an agreement between a benevolent 
ruler and a fiery people, it is very interesting to observe how the 
Kojis made specified demands to their government and how the 
administration, in its turn, judiciously considered these requests. 
This spirit of conciliation, shown by Mnratha administrators shows 
how they could deal with disturbances and maintain, despite 
apparent odds, the public peace which was necessary for the welfare 
of the state. 

To such recalcitrant Kolis stern punishments were administered 
by the Marathas as a salutary measure. Some Kolis did not 
behave properly and consequently their wives and children were 
imprisoned in the year A.D. 1765-66. When these rebels surren- 
dered to the government, their families were ordered to be released 


43 Selections, ^o. 19, (32), pp. 31-37: tHmhavari may a mamata kart yesace 

nemun deu eknistes antar kadihih karnar nahi antar karitn naye, Tumaca 

khatarjama pramane nisa kela ase^tari sarkar ajne pramane vartat jdnen. 
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on furnishing proper securities for good conduct, after the 
usual recovery of fines. The names of these miscreants are also 
given as follows: 

(a) Wife of Abaji Patil; (b) Navji Sirka; (c) Ramji Daglia; 
(d) Dhvaji Vhekhandya’s children and men ; (e) Malinga Koli s 
relations.^* 

Besides this punishment these militant Kojis were also fined 
heavily. In the year A.D. 1766-67 the following Kolis were fined 
as noted below : 

Name of the Koli Residence Amount of the Fine 


{d) Rayaji Balinga 

Kasbe, Tarfa 

Rs. 2000 

Dharmoji Bhatunga 

Narsapur 


{b) Navaji Sirka 

Kalyan 

Rs. 300 

(was involved m a 
phitura with Rayaji 

Balinga and Ratan Gadya.) 



(c) Khandoo Langhya 

Mauje 

Rs. 100 


The order of the government stated that not only were these fines 
to be recovered but for future good behaviour sureties were to be 
taken from all of them.*® 

Besides enforcing such effective measures for improving the 
behaviour of the rebellious Kolis, the Peswa’s administration gene- 
rally tried to rule the land with an eye towards efficiency 
and economy, even in the tracts infested with the Kolis. In A.D. 
1768-69 Visaji Kesav was directed to ascertain whether the fort of 
Bhopatghad near Jawhar was worth maintaining for the protection 
of this Koli principality as well as a Koli tract. If it was considered 
necessary to maintain it, an expert {ek sahana manus) was requested 
to be sent, with contingents from )awhar and from Vasai (Bassein). 


44 Satara Rajas' and Pesbwas’ Diaries, IX, (318), p. 300. 

45 (3*9)- P- 3“- 
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If a careful watch was not necessary, Incjiiiries were to be made and 
a dismantlement of the fort was suggested. 

When the Kolis were thus harassing the Marathas on one side, 
on the other they did not hesitate to worry the English as well. In 
A.D. 1771 the English sent another expedition against the trouble- 
some Kojis and this is evident from a reference to it in. a letter to 
the Bombay Factors from Mir Hafiz-ud-din Ahmad Khan Bahadur, 
the Nawab of Surat, dated the 4th of March of that year, for he says 
that their army “lately marched against the Kojis and mastered 
their country.” This punitive expedition must have been despatched 
some time before the month of March for, on the 26th of March 
1771, the Bombay Factors recorded thus: “We are inclined to 
hope from the great damage the Kolis have sustained in this expedi- 
tion that they will not molest our trade in future. But these 
pious hopes of the Bombay Factors were never realised for a num- 
ber of years. On the i8th of December 1772 they observed thus: 
“We cannot avoid here remarking that the behaviour of Fatesing is 
mysterious and surprising; for by a letter from the Chief of Surat 
which is dated the 7th and was received here the nth instant, he 
appears to be desirous of joining our forces on an expedition against 
the Kojis, and at the same time he himself at the head of his forces 
is insulting ours at Broach. ’ So there v/as another attack on the 
Kojis not only in A.D. 1772 but again in A.D. 1773 for it was 
recorded in Bombay thus on the 28th of August 1773: “The 
Chief and Factors...... proceeded to acquaint us that a considerable 

number of Kolis, subject to one Jalam Jalia, in the neighbourhood 
of Jambusar, had lately made an irruption into the Broach pargana; 
but on a detachment being ordered out against them, they had 

Satiira Rajas a, id Veshwas' Diaries. IX. (^ 08 ), p. 363 : tyas ha killa Idk 

theufin rahflydne jawhdr ud kdlwdn ycthil banddbastdec upayogt ek sdhand mdnus 

fKithauftn cankasi kuinln. 

£q Gliinsc ami Banaji, op. at.. 11 , p. 4. 

Ai) Ibid., p. 125. 
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instantly retired with the utmost precipitation to their own country 
about thirty kos distant from Broach.”'^" In this year again the 
English had to fight the Kolis once more. The Nawab of Cambay, 
Momin Khan Bahadur, wrote to the Factors at Bombay : 
“Miimtaz Khan, son to die deceased Masud Khan, had been near 
Broach with a party of Kolis belonging to Dewan to trouble that 
country and William Shaw Esqr. wrote to me that he intends 
punishing him, desiring I would be ready to join the Company’s 
people at a proper time.”^^ 

But this statement docs not show that there was a campaign 
against the Kojis, although there is ^widence to prove that Shaw 
ordered Col. John Brewer, commander of troops at Broach, to send a 
detachment to prevent the Kolis entering the town of Padra in Broach. 
On the 1 8th of September 1773 he had thus instructed Brewar: 
“Having received intelligence that a body of Kojis arc arrived near 
the Broach pargana, and that they intend making an attempt on 
Parda, you arc hereby directed to send out a party of observation 
consisting of 150 men to remain at that place and to prevent any 
body of men, whether armed cv otherwise, from entering the 
town.’ Despite this precaution, the Kojis continued to harass the 
locality, if a letter from Fatesing Gaekwad can be believed, for he 
reveals the real reason of this Koli incursion. In this epistle, which 
was received by the Bombay Factors on the 7th of November, 1773, 
Fatesing says: “He (Lallubhai) has removed his family from the 
town and remained there alone, and has confederated with the Kolis 
privately. He has kept the Moghul’s son (Miimtaz Khan, son of 
the Nawab of Broach) among them (the Kojis) with an intention 
to replace him in the government (of Broach) by using any means. 
The Kolis are, therefore, fighting with the town, whereby the whole 

50 Glicn'c itnd Banaji, op, at.. 11 , p. 164. 51 lb:d., p. 163. 

52 Ibid., p. 166. 
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town is ruined.’*^'’ But Fatesing himself employed Kojis in his own 
army and William Shaw informed William Hornby on the 2nd of 
February 1774 that Fatesing had a number of Kolis in his army, 
which at present, was considered to range from eight to ten 
thousand and the Kojis were “more troublesome and dangerous to 
the villagers even than the Horse.’’*^'^ These nefarious Kolis con- 
tinued to trouble the Factors again in this year. On the i8th of 
March 1774 the Chief and the Council of the Bombay Factors in- 
formed Hornby that one Rudraji was “disagreeable from his former 
conduct and later attempt to join the Nawab’s son and the Kolis 
to distress our parganas, for which purpose, as wc formerly advised 
your Honour and etc., he had actually enlisted a number of 
troops. 

Entangled in this web of party politics, William Shaw 
realised that it was necessary to win over Fatesing from the party o[ 
the Poona “ministerialists” of the Peswa’s government. “As Fate- 
sing and his dependants only are acquainted with all the passes and 
the people of this country (Baroda) of which the Ministers’ party is 
totally ignorant; and they would thus be left in the midst of Kojis 
and robbers, who would incessantly harass them if deserted 
by Fatesing.”®® But Gambier, to whom Shaw had thus revealed 
his plans, found on communicating this proposal to the Pe^A^a that, 
being much attached to Govindrao, who had taken up arms against 
Fatesing, the former would “on no account give up his pretensions 
to the Gaikwad’s provinces.”’^ 

Meanwhile the Peswas themselves adopted a policy of con- 
ciliation towards these Kojis, although they had often tried this 
expedient before. It may be recalled that the Marathas had captured 
the Koji principality of Jawhar in A.D. 1758-59 and afterwards its 
administration must have been in Maratha control. A sanad was 


53 Ghense and Banaji, op. cit., II, p. 170. 54 Ibid., p. 181. 
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issued to Rudraji Visvanath in 1772-73 as he was then the adminis- 
trator of this sansthan. He was instructed that the Kojis of Jawhar, 
having rebelled in A.D. 1758-59 and devastated a portion of govern- 
ment territory, were duly punished and their thana was attached. 
Later their Rani Mohan Kuvar had recently approached the 
government headquarters and manifested in various ways her loyalty 
to the Peswa. She was therefore permitted to adopt a son and the 
adopted son was installed on the gadi, but he was to be merely a 
nominal ruler. The whole management of this state was entrusted 
to Rudraji Visvanath on behalf of the government and he was con- 
sequently ordered to serve honestly, loyally and to do nothing with- 
out the sanction of government. He was commanded to maintain 
the sansthan well under control and to see that the Kojis respected 
the orders of the State. He had also to look to these matters by 
residing in this principality. His salary was fixed (tor a year?) 
at Rs. 1,800 in cash, including Rs. 800 on account of a palanquin 
and clothes worth Rs. 400 besides other charges for his 
establishment.’^ 

But elsewhere the Kojis gave no peace to the Peswas. The 
Kojis raised a rebellion in the year A.D. 1774^75 the taluka of 
Pita and some soldiers were hurried thither to quell the 
disturbance."” In talukas Sivancr and Peta again in the same year the 
Kojis rose and to subdue them one hundred Gird is and two detach- 
ments of cavalry were despatched. The officers of Sivaner and of 
Peta, Udho Vireswar and Bilakrsna Kesav respectively, were further 
directed to attach the houses and the faftUwatans of the Kolis of 
these talukas and to confine all the rayats of the Koli caste. The 
communlique further observed that these Kojis called themselves 
rayats during the day and took to their evil deeds at night and were 

58 Satara Rajas' and Peshwas' Diaries, IX, (269), p. 245 also (270), p. 246: 
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consequently not to be left at large.*^** In this year again another 
detachment was sent against the rebellious Kojis of Pancr.®' Once 
these disturbances subsided, the officers deputed for quelling such 
breaches of the peace, were permitted to revert to their former duties. 
Sonji Sawant and Santaji Sawant, Havaldars of the forts of 
Kujargad and Hariscandra, who were ordered to assist the detach- 
ment sent against the Kojis, were allowed to revert to their former 
posts. In consideration of the cold climate of Kunjargad, Sonji was 
permitted to serve for two months in the- year at the taluka, leaving 
his brother in charge of the fort, in A.D. 1775-76. New recruits 
were also entertained at times, probably to evade such constant trans- 
fers. In this year, owing to the disturbances of the Kolis in prant 
Sangamner two or three hundred men were ordered to be newly 
recruited in the province. 

Nevertheless the Peswa government offered to the Koli leaders 
terms of peace. Jivaji Nayak Bakhlc, Santaji Nayak Sirkande, 
Khod Bhangare and other Koli sardars, desirous of reconciliation 
with the government, the following terms were offered to them, 
through Dhondo Mahadev, the officer of Trimbak: 

(4) That they should surrender all the places belonging to 
the government taken by them and that, on their doing 
so, all their previous offences would be condoned ; 

(t) That all the Koji prisoners, male and female, at fort Pita, 
should be released and made over to Dhondo Mahadev, 
who should send them back to government, if the above 
offer was not accepted.*’ ‘ 

Such a policy of conciliation and friendship was not entirely 
lost on the Kolis, for they sometimes offered assistance to their 

bo Satara Rajas* and Peshwas Diaries. VI, (633), p. 1^6: divasat ray at. ratri 
aple karmas farvatat. 
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masters. In 177475 when the English for no apparent reason bc' 
sieged Salsctte, Baji Gangadhar communicated to the Peswa govern- 
ment the desire of the Kolis of Bclapur, that, as the English were 
at war with the government, they would, if directed, proceed to 
Bombay in their boats and burn all houses and huts outside the fort. 
They demanded the assistance of 100 to 150 men from the govern- 
ment and they prayed that, if they succeeded, the amount due by 
them to the State might be remitted. This request was granted 
and they were ordered to sail to Bombay and create a disturbaiice 
there. 

Such a gesture on the part of the Kolis was only occasional, per- 
haps, especially during a crisis, for in normal times they were a 
source of great concen; to the administration. In A.D. 1775-76 
the Kojis of Ramnagar captured the sansthan bf Peth and compelled 
its Raja to fly to Nasik. From this place he appealed to Raghupatrao 
Narayan Raje Bahadur for aid and promised, as he had no money, 
to pledge with him his forts and other assets of value till the ex- 
penses of the expedition were paid. This suggestion was accepted 
by the central government at Poona and the necessary permission 
granted to Raje Bahadur to agree to this proposal/*' The Peswu 
administration always attempted to crush rebellions. On hearing 
that Rawaji Prabhu was in communication with the Kolis and was 
inciting them to rebellion, Ramrao Narayan in the taluka of Rajmaci 
was directed to search his house at Siddheswar in the Pal taluka 
without previous intimation, attach and submit to the government 
all the papers which could be found therein. Ramrao was further 
directed to ascertain from him full particulars as to how he had 
joined the Kolis, who had induced him to do so, what part he took 
in their activities and to submit all these details to the 
government.*'^ 

65 Satara Rajas* and Peshwas' Diaries, VI, (437), pp. 14-15 

66 Ibid., (559), pp. 89-90. 67 Ibid., VIII, (74) pp. 76-77. 
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It may be suggested that even towards the end of the i8th 
century, the Kolis remained more or less independent. In A.D. 
1 78 1 '82 Parvatsing Dalpatrao, the sanathanik of Peint, offered to 
win over the Kojis in the service of the English and with their assis- 
tance to lay waste the territory owned by their masters. With four 
of his attendants, he was sent to the fort Kohaj and the officer was 
directed to submit a detailed list of the Kolis who might be so 
secured by Parvatsing.*’'* Though the Maratha State permitted the 
employment of such strange expedients in political matters, some- 
times, though rarely, capital punishment was also meted out to Koji 
dacoits. In A.D. 1782-83 Sangam Nayak Marya, a Koli resident 
under the protection of the English Factors at Belapur, created a 
disturbance and committed thefts in the country. He was subse- 
quently arrested and sentenced to be shot.''* Nevertheless in the 
next year a similar outbreak was announced. Satwaji Hojari Koli 
was making attacks on the villages of the taluka Cas, levying black- 
mail and burning houses. Fifty soldiers were therefore dispatched 
from the Huzur and sanction was accorded to entertain thirty addi- 
tional men at a monthly payment of Rs. 5, evidently oer head, for 
the purpose of crushing these thieves.'*' 

Despite all these ravages of the Kolis, the policy of conciliation 
initiated by the Marathas was always executed whenever the oppor- 
tunity occured. In A.D. 1784-85 Abai Rani of Jahwar was resid- 
ing at Kalyan with the English. The Kolis having created a dis- 
turbance in the country, the Rani was brought to the Peswa with 
whom she made a treaty by which it was agreed to pay her and her 
sardars, the following allowances, which were ordered to be 
disbursed : 


68 >'^atara Rajas' and Peshwas Diaries, VI, (498), pp. 
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Rs. 

(a) Expenses for the Rani (or dinner ... 1,000 

,, ,, ,, ,, palancjiiin ... 750 

,, , ,, clerks: Baji ... 300 

Mahadev 

,, ,, ,, Visnii Mahadev ... 150 


2.200 

Rs. 
1,000 

3.200 
2,240 

600 

Total ... 7,040"' 

Such measures do not appear to have had the desired effect, for 
the same old turhulence commenced to repeat itself. In A.D. 
1(817-82 the Kaira Kolis committed gang robberies'^ and according 
to Hamilton were employed as professional housebreakers by per^ 
sons from Surat, receiving as reward a share of the plunder.^' But 
they appear to have been suppressed in A.D. 1819 and again in 
A.D. 1823 for causing disturbances. In this year Bishop Hebei 
noted their rebellious tendencies, for he MTOte thus about their acti- 
vity in Gujarat: ‘‘Yet in no country are the roads so insecure, and 
in none are forays and plundering excursions of every kind more 
frequent; or a greater portion of, what would be called in Europe, 
the gentry and landed proprietors addicted to acts of violence and 

bloodshed On other occasions, however, their opposition to law 

has been sufficiently open and daring. The districts of Cutch and 


Total 

{b) Expenses for her Establishment: 

If) Sdirdiirs at Rs. 10 j)er mensem for 10 months: 
50 Gardis ,, 8 ,, 8 

40 Hasans >’7 8 

T2 Rants >’5 10 
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Cattyywar have ever been, more or less, in a state of rebellion; and 
neither the Regency of the former state, nor the Guiewar, as feudal 
sovereign, nor the English government in the districts adjoining to 
both, which are under his control, have got through a year without 
one or other sieges of different forts and fortresses.”^' These im- 
pressions, it has been noted, were mainly of Kaira and it has been 
suggested that Heber obtained this information through hearsay/ ’ 
Any how, soon on the heels of the ravages of the year 1825, came 
another Koji outbreak in A.D. 1832, when they, mustering fifty 
to hundred strong, bent on plunder, infested the Kaira high roads. 
Three years after, the Collector of the place noted: “Some special 
regulations must be made about the Kolis. No means of ordinary 
severity seem to have any effect. We never hear of a Koli or one 
whose mode of life places him above suspicion. All seem alike, 
rich or poor, those whose necessities afford them an excuse for crime, 
and those whose condition places them out of the reach of distress 
are alike ready, on the first opportunity to plunder.”^'* 

In A.D. 1835 there was a crisis in Koli politics. On ihc death 
of Gambhir Singh, the Raja of Idar, the refuge of the Kolis, 
a bad character named Caujaram, assisted by the Thakur of 
Mundcti, usurped the power and succeeded in immolating as satis 
two of Gambhir s widows. Meanwhile in A.D. 1835 the Raja of 
Ahmcdnagar (mod. Himmatnagar) died. Mr. Erksinc, the Political 
Agent, came to know that the heir to the Prithvi Singh with 
the help of Hammir Singh, also intended to immolar.^ the widows 
of his father. Despite Mr. Erskine s presence outside the town, 
three of them were immolated and a British officer shot dead. So in 
the words of the Bombay Government despatch dated 15th October, 

74 Hcbcr, A Narrative of a Journey through the Upper Provinces of India ^ 
pp. 25-27. (2nil c*d. 1828). 
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1835 : “There were three parties of insurgents in the Mahi Kantha : 

I St; Pruthcc Singh and his adherents; 2nd, the Thakur of Rupal 
and his associates, the Thakur of Ghorwara and his followers; 3rd, 
Soorajrnai and his coadjutors.’’'^ By this date Sir James (then 
captain) Outram was dispatched to restore order and he accomplished 
this with the assistance of a British force called from the surround- 
ing military posts and a detachment of the troops of the Gackwad.'*' 
By the middle of March 1835 the principal strongholds of Surajmall 
and the Thakur of Rupal were destroyed and Ahmadnagar was in 
the hands of British soldiers.' * Though reported to be greatly sub- 
dued by A.D. 1884, the Chunawaln Kolis and those of Virarngam 
were still liable to give occasional trouble. 

R. N. SALLTORt 
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Some Political Aphorisms and Views of the Marathas 

The British empire in India was brought into existence by 
Arthur Wellesley, Lord Lake and others after the defeat of several 
powerful Maratha Sardars such as Scindia of Gwalior, Holkar of 
Indore, Bhonsle of Nagpur, and set cn a Hrm footing by 
Sir John Malcolm. The Marathas had led their banners as far as 
Attock in the Punjab (near Peshwar) in the north and Seringpattam 
and Tnchinopoly in the south, brought into subjection almost all 
the petty Chiefs and Rajas, throughout the length and breadth of 
India. The German historian Herr S-pringcl wrote in the Histoin 
(le Marratore in 17^1 A.D. (i.e. before Grant Dull wrote and pub- 
lished his book History of the Alaratbasy. A have undertaken to 
write the History of the Maratha people because they alone had 
annihilated the most powerful Mughal empire and had afterwards 
successfully carried on warfare with the English. My countrymen 
should therefore know something of these people and their history.’ ' 

The Maratha conquest of Hindustan raises the questions 
whether the Marathas had any political principles or were they 
mere plunderers and adventurers carrying hre and sword every- 
where for plunder and gains 

Ramdas, the poet-Saint of Maharastra, the apostle of the 
doctrine of Maharastra Dharma and the supposed guru of Shivaji, 
expressed some of the wisest diplomatic truths in his writings 
especially in his half politico-philosophical work Dasaboclha, He 
wrote, “statesmen should resort to big political and diplomatic 
problems, but, 

“Speak noi suggestively Write not what you state 
Tell not what you write In any way positively. 


I Sec Introtliictioii to 'Histoire de Marratoire.' 
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Ramchandra Neelkantha Amatya, the Deputy Prime Minister 
of Shivaji wrote a book named Adnyapatra^ or ‘Political Principles.’ 
The work contains valuable informations, based on practical ex- 
perience in politics and diplomacy of these days; but unfortunately 
it is incomplete. It however resembles some of the ancient treatises 
on polity like Kautiltya Arthasastra, and Sukraniti. Chapters on 
‘forts and strongholds;’ ‘the test and appointment of ministers,’ 
town-planning’ ; ‘the meaning of policy’ etc. contain a mine of 
useful information similar to that of Kautitiya Arthasastra. Some 
of these aphorisms are as follows*: — 

1. “Enemy in the neigh bdurhood is like a disease in the stomach: and 

should be promptly uprooted.”^ — Amatya 

2. “Heretic opinions should not be encouraged n the kingdom/’’ 

— Amatya 

3. “Navy is the body of ^he kingdom.’’^ — Amatya 

zj. “A country under the 'sphere of influence’ should be gradually occupied 
by building new hill-forts and scronghoK^s on the border-land and 
by pressing forward the civilizing policy. '^ — Amatya 

5. “A jageer should not be bestowed on any one. However valuable 

may be his services.”* — Amatya 

6, "The civil department shall always control military department.”’ 

— Amatya 

The author seems to be opposed to granting absolute Amatya 
power of the State into the hands of one man (evidently dictator- 
ship): His opinion is that if the absolute power is vested in one 
man in the kingdom, others equally competent and capable become 
dissatisfied with the affairs of the Government. The ultimate result 


2 See IHQ., vol. XII, pp. 88 ff. ; The Maratha Political Ideas of the i 8 th 
Century of Prof. B. K. Sarkar. 

3 Kautitiya Arthasastra by Dr. Shamshastry. 4 Adnyapatra^ p. 6. 
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is the downfall of that dictator or the wreckage of constitution. He 
says, 

“It is a gross mistake to hand over the reigns of the dictatorship of a State 
to one man. Those equally competent refuse to assist the Governmcni 
and try to undermine rhe influence of the man, who has assumed 
office. The result is disorder and ruin of the State. Therefore 
different duties must be assigned to different persons according to 
their talents /’^^ — Amatya 

With regard to political leaders of extreme opinions in 
rhe State, the author lays down, 

“Extremists and independent political leaders in a State should cither he 
befriended or severely dealt with by the king in order to put check 

ov 'r their refractory actions Every effort should he made to 

decrease their influence on the masses.”'* — Amatya 

After the death of Shivaji, Aurangzeh invaded Deccan. To 
him die Deccan problem was very serious. He saw the future 
danger to his empire from the rising Maratha Power of the 
Dcccanies’^ under Shivaji. 

ShivajTs sons Sambhaji and Rajaram found it extremely diffi- 
cult to oppose such a vast, powerful and wcll-cc|uippcd army of 
Aurangz^b. The gueiilla tactics no doubt were useful to some ex- 
tent in regaining the lost ground, hut it did not create any serious 
handicap to the unwieldy forces of the Mughals. The Mnrathas 
were reduced to extreme straits. Like Spaniards in the Penninsular 
War, their national pride and spirits were roused to the occasion. 
To give encouragement to personal bravery and to unite all against 
the cruel invaders, Rajaram had to introduce a scheme of granting 
jageers, mam lands, prizes in the form of money and jewels etc. 
This gave rise to Saranjami or feudal s)'stem which brought to the 
forefront some brave and capable persons, who for the first time in 

10 Adnyapatra, p. 21. 11 Ibid., p. 24. 

12 It can he .said to he the credit of the Englisii that they were .successful for 
the first time in the history of India in conquering the whole of Deccan in iSiS 
without any resistance from the Marathas. 
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the history of India defeated and drove out the Mughals from 
several outposts in the Deccan*'^ and regained their national 
independence. 

After Rajaram’s death, Shahu and his Peshwas continued the 
same feudal system as the large part of the country was still under 
the Mahommedans. Shahu and his Peshwas gave free hand to indi- 
vidual and independent enterprise, with the result that the notable 
sardars such as Scindia, Holkar, Bhonsle, Gaekwar, carried on 
Maratha conquest to the farthest corners of India. The Peshwa 
family gave to Maharastra among the first Peshwas, Balaji Viswanath, 
Bajirao, Nanasaheb and Madhavrao, capable and competent men, in 
succession, who ruled the destinies of the Mararha empire. During 
the Peshwa regime, the three and half wisest statesmen, Sakharam 
Bapu, Diwakar Pant and Nana-Farnavis ; the three Fakares or bravest 
soldiers, Kanerao Hkboce, Manaji Scindia (the third was Captain 
Stewait of the English); three gentlemen soldiers, Gopalrao 
l^itwardhan, Bhavanrao Pratinidhi, Murarrao Ghorpadc; powerful 
soldier statesmen Mulliarrao Holkar, Mahadaji Scindia (or Patil- 
bawa) of Gwalior, Puiashur Patwardhan, Vinchurkar, Visaji 
Krishna Bini Walle (the leader of the Vanguard of Maratha forces) 
all these were responsible for the subversion and installation of 
many rajas and principalities in the whole of India. The talent, 
wisdom and capacity of Sakharam Bapu, Nana Farnavis, Mahadaji 
Scindia have been accepted even by the British Governor-Generals 
in their several despatches (both otficial and private). It may be 
questioned whether of course they knew as much as the English 
statesmen. From the vast number of letters and correspondence 
(including the recently published Peshwa Daftar) of leading persons, 
in Maratha politics, we can get a clear idea about their thoughts 
-m p(;litical issues, principles of foreign polic\', political instructions 
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and diplomatic truths, other currents aiid views in politics. The 
classificatun of such references will be found interesting and infor- 
mative, These are grouped here under the following heads: — (i) 
unity, (2) loyalty, (3) dictatorship (4) politics and diplomacy, (5) 
public opinion, (6) fatalism, and (7) money. 

(i) Unity: — The concerted action on the part of the Maratha 
Sardars and Jagirdars was responsible for the conquest of territories, 
levying of tributes ind exaction of Chauth and Safdeshmukhi. 
Although independent Sardars such as Malharrao Holkar and Maha- 
daji Scindia had successes chiefly by their individual courage and 
enterprise, still big political problems such as Panipat campaign, Raj- 
pirana affairs were solved by united efforts. Whenever the 
question of Hindu religion and Hindu pad padshahi was at 
stake all of them joined hands. But later on selfish tendencies got 
die upperhand, disunion and disorder were the result. The post- 
Panipat history of the Marathas was an orgy of political intrigues 
and factions resulting in the decline and fall of their empire. Re- 
ferences to union and unity of action are many. 

1. “Division in our ranks is an indirect help to enemies.”' ‘ 

— Ragluinatlirao (or Raghoba) 

2. “Ridicule and loss of prestige arc the results of factions.”'^ 

— Ahalyabai Holkar 

3. “Insurrection.s strengthen our foes and .sympathisers become lukeworm 

and entertain doubts.” — Mahadaji Scindia 
“Enemies are always on “wait and see” of our difficulties and promptly 
seize such opportunities for an offensive. They try to foment 
domestic dissensions when apprised of .he difference of opinion 
amongst us. These lead to ruin.”*^ — Sad shiv Dinkar 

5. “Constant menace of men of our party and religion is a disgrace to our 

nation.”*® — Chimnaji Appa. 

6. “Success is obtained by unity in political issues.”** (United we stand) 

— Govindpant Bundella 

15 Maheswar Dmharchi batamipatre, letter No. 51. 

17 Gwalior Papers, V. 4. 

19 Ibid., 5. 163. 


14 Rajwade, 5, 71. 

1 6 Rajwade, 12. 13. 
18 Rajwade, 6. 119. 
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“Hvcry thing should be done to keep prestige. A misti^kc of on'- should 
be rectified by another.^" — Balaji Bajirao. 

8. “Big projects are successful by united action. Insufficiencies and draw- 

backs of our sides should not be open secrets, ignorance and difference' 

of opinion lead to failure.”^' — Sadashiv Dinkar 

9. “The nature of work is known by types of persons. ’’"“—Vinayak Bajirao 

ic. “Support of few honourable men will make a big work light.”^'’’ 

— Sakharam Bapu 

(2) Loyalty : — With the Marathas, loyalty did not mean 
loyalty to the State or Crown. The Western ideas of ‘patriotism’ 
or ‘nationalism’ were unknown to them. In Europe especially in 
England men have sacrificed everything for the c:uise of their 
country and its independence, political and rt;ligious differences were 
subordinated to major issues. Thus loyalty in those countries 
meant loyalty to the State or nation (i.e. to the institution) and not 
to the individual in power; the Maratha loyalty was always per- 
sonal and individualistic offered to the man who gave them 
bread and money. Such was the notion of dmost all the sardars, 
.statesmen, servants and soldiers. On account of feudal system, the 
interests of several sardars clashed and everyone looked to himself 
throwing aside the idea.s of religion and nationalism. 

1. “God’s blcs.sing could be bestowed by dcvotednes.s and not by himself. 

The same holds good with a man in the State.’ — Vitl^'! Samraj 

2. “Wc do not think of anything but the staunch adherence and loyalty 

to the Peshwa.”^^ — Sadashivrao Bhau 

3. “Wc have no other protector except our Lord (Peshwa). The dishevelled 

hair rest nowhere but on the back.’’^® 

4. “Great men never break up as far as possible from their masters and 

intimates; they separate themselves once and for all if something un- 
toward takes place. That is a sign of greatness.”^ ^ 


20 Raj wade, 6. 19. 

22 Chandrachtid Da j tar, 2. 24 
24 Peshwa Daftar^ 20. 198. 

26 Peshwa Daftar, 2. 11. 


21 Gwalior Papers. 

23 Peshwa Daftar, 5. 33. 

25 Purandare Daftar, I. 48. 

27 Tanjore Inscription, p. 24. 
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5. “We shall never go over to another party, when once sworn in to adhere 
to one,”*'** 

(3) Dictatorship : — A dictator is one who becomes supreme 

and all-powerful in a State by blood and iron or v/ith the help of the 
army. In ancient times the Roman Q>nsuls used to name a dic- 
tator in times of emergency and he was given supreme power in the 
State (even of execution and death). During the Peshwa regime, 
when the famous Barbhai scheme was inaugurated after the murder 
of Narayanrao, the veteran old statesman Sakharam Bapu was 
chosen as a dictator and vested with all emergency powers in those 
troubled times. All sardars and prominent soldiers and generals 
agreed to obey his will and advice. We find an idea of the unity of 
command — ‘the first necessity in war/ according to Napoleon, 
when Sadashivrao Bhau was chosen as the Generalissimo of 
the Maratha forces of the North fighting against Ahmedshah 

Abdali. Thus the idea of dictatorship and unity of command 
were not novel to the Marathas. But the difference lies in the signi- 
fications attached to it in modern civilized nations. 

1. “There ihall be one man of extraoixlinary ability supreme anti tlieta- 

torial. All shall implicitly obey hin» — ^^rrimbakrao Mama 

2. “It is beneficial to have the reins of Government of a country m the 

hand of agencies and a dicraior. ’ 

(4) Politics and Diplomacy : — In politics much depends upon 

the correct and uselul information of friends and enemies, the 

employment of clever sp’es has been considered as a chief factor in 
the foreign politics of a nation. Kaiitilya devotes some chapters to 
‘spies and their duty’ in his book 'Kuiitiliya Arthasastra/ 

Maratha leaders and politicians seem to have some vague 
notions about the science <>'f foreign politics and diplomacy as the 
following references will show. 


28 VcibiVd Ddftiir, 23. 232, 
2 <) Ddftar. 3. 3^. 


^«) R.i|w.idc. 5. 119. 
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1. “Keen foresight of intricate problems arc the guiding principles in 

politics*” (as in the administration also).” 

2. “Awe is inspired by drastic measures in politics.” — Sakharnm Bapu 

3. ^ “The pros and cons, merits and demerits of the present political issues, 

the types of individuals concerned — should be thoroughly di.scussed 
and investigated before any action is taken to that effect.” *'* — Amatva 

“Secret intelligence (of a friend or foe) is the backbone of politics. No 
matter how much money is spent in obtaining it. There should be 
no niggardliness.” * -Madhavrao I 

5. “ ‘Divide and Rule’ policy with petty Chiefs and Rajas in India is 
beneficial to this Government.’”** — Nana Fadnavi« 

fi. “The diplomatic genius guides all.” 

7. “Every effort should be made to keep prestige and to accomplish our 

object”’*'* (evidently of conquest of territory and money). 

8. “Intelligence bureaus, news writers, their ways and manners, the possi- 

bility of success in intricate problem.s — all these shoulil be carefully 
thought out by the diplomatic corps and by the head of the 
kingdom.” ’** — Gangadhar Yeshwant 

9. “Prestige in politics is half success.”'*^ -Bajirao I 

10. “In foreign politics success is not achieved single-handed. ’’ 

— Mahadaji Scindia 

11. “Friends or foes, the consequences of their friendship or enmity should be 

considered offhand. In this .a.sc haste is waste.”*** 

12. “If two enemies try to patch up their differences, by making a common 

cau.se it must be prevented by all means. But if this is not po.ssible 
attempts should be made m pacify them through agents. For this 
will retain the nation’s prestige and would bring under control 
several rajas."*'' — Mulharrao Holkar 

1:5. “Friendly relations shall be maintained with dependent kingdoms and 
principalities in embarassed conditions, otherwise they seize 
opportunity to obtain their independence. Afterwards they are always 
under the thumb.””’ 


31 Gwalior papers, 4. 56. 32 Lije of Sakharam Bapu, p. 179. 

33 Adnyapatra, p. 16. 34 Itihasasahgraha, p. 3. 

35 Peshwa Daftar, 13. 29. 36 Chandrachud Daftar, 2. 10 1. 

37 Peshwa Daftar, 15. 50. 38 Narayan Vyavahar Shtksa, p. 44. 

39 Peshwa Daftar, 27. 19. 

40 Maheswar Durbarchi Batamipatre, p. 125. 
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1^. “An army should not advance further leaving cncmical outposts in the 
middle from the base of operations.’ “ 

15. “Peace with honour shall be made to the credit of our nation.’’ 

16. “Mutual guarantee of peace terms shall be secured by oath, immedian 

action and written documents by the respective be'hgercm.s.” 

— Sadashiv Dinkar 

17. “Everything is amiss in politics where there is no foresight." 

— Ahalyabai Holkar 

18. “Injury should be done without declaration and through the agency of 

some one.” — Ramdas 

19. “Political discussions and correspondence should be carried on directly 
with the head of the state and not through ambassailors.” ‘ * 

— Nana Fadnavis 

20. “The preliminaries, tlie beginning, the middle and the final consequences 

of political i.ssues gradually become evident."*'’ 

21. “About questions having no concern of ourselves, our friends or foes, 

recourse shall be taken of persuasion, bribery (reward) and division; 
but in no case tlic existing relations be allowed to be estranged.’ 

22. “Enemies should not be allowed to unite. Each one is to be dealt with 

separately, one to be befriended, while the other be chastised at the 
.same tinie."*^ 

(5) Public opinion : — A leader always tries to. secure the back- 
ing of the people to his views and ideas. He has to retain their 
good will, especially of the best brains. 

1. “Everything .should be done to keep goodmen in service. ’*'^ Am.itya 

2. “Will it be a state in which the sympathies of best men are alienated.” 

- -Madhavrao I 

3. “Only tho.se who will render useful .service should be retained, for the 

administration must be carried on without a hitch.’’**' 

— Sada.shiv Dinkar 

q. “Services of goodmen shall be utili.sed with utmost consideration. Wc 
must not be led away by any one of them."’*' 


41 Gwalior Papers, V. 37. 
43 Itthasasahgraha^ p. 219. 
45 Gwalior Papers, 4, 64. 
47 Patra yadi letter, 388. 
49 Gwalior Papers, 3. 58. 


42 Chandrachud Daftar, 2. 148. 
44 Holkar Letters, r. 50. 

46 Gwalior Papers, V. 7. 

48 Adnyapatra. p. 13. 

50 Peshwa Daftar, 3. 58. 
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(6) Fatalism : — The divine right of kings’ theory has a very 
ancient reference in Visnu Ptirana. *^ The same idea was familiar 
with the Marathas, e.g. 

1. “Kingdom is ilic gift of God.“'’“ — Amatya 

2. “He whom God favours shall hold possession of the kingdom. ’’’ ’ 

— Maharaja Iswarsing 

Maratlia correspondences arc full of references to this notion 
of fatalism. Even statesmen like Sakharam Bapu and Nana Farnavis 
held similar opinions.’' 

(7) Aicney : — Maratha campaigns in the north and south 
were earned out with the intention of getting money. Large armies 
were supported cn the spoils obtained from enemy s districts- 

1. “Armies shall march for money.’ —Raghoba 

2. “Debts can be paid by ihe mobilization. — Bajirao I 

Apart from the wealth of these political ideas, the Maratha 
history towards the close of the i8th century and the beginning of the 
19th century was a sad record of plunder, ravages, outrages on 
women, immorality, merciless persecution by the Pindarees, 
execution, wanton shooting throughout the major parts of India. 
The reason wns that a senes of incapable, worthless men were in 
power and they perpetrated barbarous acts. Men like Sarjcrao 

Ghatage, Ghashiram Kotwal were notorious for their cruelty. 
A career was opened to incompetent, ill-reputed men and not “to 
all talents” with the result the Government of the Peshwas 
and their sardars became extremely unpopular. Everywhere 

people thought of throwing out the Peshwa suzerainty. The 
sympathies of the Rajas were lost. There were constant quarrels 
between the Maratha sardars Scihdia, Holkar, Bhonsle, Gaekwar 

5 * ‘King is god.’ 

52 Adnyapatra, p. 2. 53 Peshwa Daftar, 2. ii. 

54 Peshwa Daftar, 5. 74; 23. 72 and other volumes etc. 

55 Ibid., 27. 157. 56 Ibid., 13. 15. 
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and the Peshwa Bajirao. One Rajput has correctly and tersely des- 
cribed the regime of the last Peshwa thus : 

“Worthless cowards were made to sit on elephants. 
Valiants were ruthlessly persecuted 
Virgin pure and women chaste starved 
While harlots ate sweet balls.” 

The ‘wise and intelligent* English had gradually established 
their power in Bengal, Western and Southern India by that time 
and taking advantage of the disturbed and disordered condition of 
the Maratha State, they sent armies to invade it from north, south 
and west simultaneously. Their first stroke at Assayce won half their 
conquest. They became virtual masters of the whole of India. 
Capable men like Arthur Wellesley (Duke of Wellington), Lord 
Lake, Sir Barry Close, Sir Charles Malet, Lord Cornwallis, Sir John 
Malcolm, Sir Thomas Munroe, Sir James Grant Duff, Sir James 
Outram,’’' who came to India from Oxford and Cambridge Uni- 
versities, made a deep impression on the natives, by their genial, 
conciliatory and friendly attitude. They have written histones and 
gave an account of the people in India. The English triumphed not 
only by virtue of the superior armaments (guns and rifles) 
and disciplined soldiers, clever war tactics and strategies but by a 
systematic, well-planned diplomacy. 

Y. G. Kanetkar 


57 The grand-father of the writer (of this article) Rao Saheb Yeshwant 
Krishna Kanetkar had served the East India Company in the capacity of Assistant 
Political Resident (Acting Resident also) at J^atara i84z-50 under the well-known 
British Residents Major General Sir C. Ovans; Lieutenant General Sir James 
Outram (the Bayard of India) 1845-7 Bartlc Frerc (1847-9), (afterwards 

the Governor of Bombay and Governor General of South Africa). 



Varakari : the foremost Vaisnava Sect of Maharastra 

Among all the religious sects of Maharastra the Varakari 
occupies a position of honour and prominence as a result of its great 
£<ntiquity and chequered history. We shall not be far away from 
truth when we affirm that it can claim the greatest number of ad- 
herents in the land of its birth. Centring round the presiding 
deity of Pandharpur, it possesses the highest claims of being 
acknowledged the foremost indigenous religious sect of Maharastra. 
The importance of the sect lies not only in the fact that its saintly 
followers have produced a vast literature in Marathi remarkable for 
elegance of expression and richness of contents but also in the fact 
that it presents a long and lovely panorama of divine mystics whose 
phiJosopliy of life is deep and appealing both to the learned and to 
the masses. In fact the mystics of this Vaisnava sect have evolved 
a philosophy where the cult of devotion has been wedded to the 
doctrine of advaitism — a unique characteristic which marks it off 
from the other well-known schools of Vaisnavism. As we cannot 
do full justice to the subject in the short space at our disposal, wc 
shall confine ourselves to a general description of the mam features 
and tenets of this remarkable sect. 

The name explained 

At the very outset the name of the sect calls for an explanation. 
The name Varakari is a contraction of the compound word formed 
by two words — Vari and Kari and hence it means a sect whok fol- 
lowers arc given to the performance of Vari. But what is the 
meaning of the term Vari.?^ It has got some special associations in 
Marathi and generally designates the pilgrimage made to the 
temple of Vitthalanatha at Pandharpur on the bank of the river 
Bhima. This meaning of the word appears to be quite old since 
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even in the time of Jnanesvara it possessed the same special signi- 
ficance.^ Such religious yatra might be fortnightly on every 
ekadasi tithi; still the two ekadasis, one falling in the bright fort- 
night of the month of Asadha and the other in Kartika claim the 
greatest number of people visiting the holy temple of the presiding 
deity of Pandharpur. It is also known as the Bhagavata sect, the 
reason for which is quite obvious. Evidently it is a Vaisnava sect 
devoted to the worship of Vitthala who is the child form of Sri 
’Crsna. But it should not be confounded with the classical Bhaga^ 
vata or Pancaratra school criticised by Sankara in his bhasya on the 
Vedanta siitras,^ since it totally differs from the latter in its rejection 
of the doctrine of ‘four Vyuhas’ and in its firm stand upon the theory 
of absolute monism. The reason for the other designation of the 
Malakart is still more obvious, since its followers have to put on the 
mala of the tulast plant when on pilgrimage to Pandharpur. 

Time of its origin 

The date of the origin of the sect is shrouded in deep mystery, 
since the evidences at our disposal do not lead us to any settled date. 
The general belief that it originated >vith Jnanadeva is obviouslv 
incorrect in face of cogent arguments to the contrary. Inscriptions 
earlier in date than the birth of Jnanadeva (1275 A.D.) have been 
discovered in the temple of Vitthalanatha at Pandharpur and at 
Ajandi.’* The latest inscription is of the date 1273 A.D. from the 
temple itself which records that in that year the temple of Vitthala 
was being rebuilt and that during the period from 1273 A.D. to 
1277 funds were collected to erect a suitable temple to the 

deity there. It also mentions the names of those persons who con- 
tributed towards the building funds, the most prominent being the 
names of »-he king Ramdevarao Jadhava and of his celebrated 

I Jnanesvari^ VI, XVIII, io6i. 2 Vedanta ^Utras, II. 2. 

3 Pangarakara: $ri Jnanesvara Caritra, pp. 27-32.^ 
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minister Hemadapant, the famous writer of the encyclopaedic 
digests of Dharmasastra. Earlier in chronology to this is the inscrip- 
tion of 1237 A,D. where we read that “a certain king, called 
Somesvara, had conquered the kings round about his territory, and 
had encamped in the year 1237 A.D. in a town called ‘Pandavige’, 
on the banks of the Bhimarathi, where Pundalika was remembered 
by the people as a great sage.” But the earliest inscription hails from 
Alandi, where sixty-six years later in 1275 A.D. was born the great 
Jhanadeva. It is found on the samadhi of a certain Krsna Svami 
and the most remarkable thing about it is the fact that it is decorat- 
ed with the figures of Vitthala and Rukmini. It would seem there- 
fore that the Varakari sect was prevalent even before the time of 
Jiianadeva. The famous Ahhahga of Bahina bai that speaks of 
Jnanadeva as erecting the pillar of the sampradaya should not be 
wrongly intreprete'd to mean as laying the foundation of the sect. 
In fact, Jnanadeva was a pillar of strength to the sect in its earlier 
period of existence, since he not only organised the followers of the 
sect into one compact body but also presented them with a monu- 
mental literary work — his learned commentary upon the Gtta — in 
an easy and elegant language for the sect to stand upon. 

But even an earlier date might be put forward for the origin 
of the sect. The Padmaparana relates the account of the naanifes- 
tation of Pandurahga.^ Traditions are at one in closely associating 
the name of Vitthala with that of his greatest devotee Pundalika, 
a genuine saint of great purity. It is said how Bhagavan Krsna 
became mightily pleased with the severe penances of Pundalika; 
how the Lord presented himself before his true devotee; how 
Pundalika having nothing at hand to offer presented him with a 


4 Ihn 

I WXW 

5 Maharastriya Jnanakosa^ vol. XX, p. 160. 
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mere brick for the sake of his asana and how the Lord true to his 
promise made to his devotee still stands on the same piece of brick 
on the sandy bank of the Bhimarathi. Some may doubt the authen- 
ticity of this significant verse® as a genuine production of the great 
Sankara; still it pertinently sums up the traditional view about the 
manifestation of Pandurahga on the bank of the Bhima river. But 
as to when and where the saint Pundalika actually lived we have 
not any records to determine. One Pundaraka is found mentioned 
in the list of the foremost Bhagavatas of ancient times. ^ Perhaps 
both may be identical but no historical conclusion will be drawn 
therefrom except a general belief regarding the great antiquity of the 
sage as his association with such names like those of Prahlada and 
Parasara leads us to infer. Ranade thinks that he was a Canarese 
saint but adduces no argument to support his surmise.® Hence in 
the present state of our knowledge we know nothing more about 
this saint. Pundalika indeed possesses a hazy personality for us 
and we are not far wrong in our supposition that he was the first 
great high priest of the deity of Pandharpur. Thus the age of 
Pundalika remaining undetermined s^* far, no definite date can be 
assigned to the origin of the Varakari sampradaya. Still wc can 
positively assert that the sect originated some time before the begin- 
ning of the 13th century and that its salient features were already 
in evidence in the last quarter of the same century when jnanadeva 
was born. 




8 Mysticism in Maharastra, p. 183. 
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History of the Sect 

The history of the sect from the 13th century to the present 
day is a history of continual growth characterised by a genuine vita- 
lity of its doctrines and by an all round success of its great mission. 
It pervades now throughout the length and breadth of Maharastra 
and exerts ennobling influences upon the neighbouring provinces of 
Karnataka and Andhra in the south and of Gujarat and Berar in the 
north. We can properly appreciate the reason of its great appeal 
made to devout hearts of every land and clime if we remember its 
true nature. It was a religious movement for the popularisation 
and propagation of the doctrines of the Vaidika Dharma amongst 
the masses. To achieve this purpose the followers of the sect pro- 
duced a rich literature in Marathi and thus they were able to reach 
the hearts of the men in the street. It is perfectly Vaidika in its 
tone and tenets and hence it is wholly wrong to regard it as an anta- 
gonistic movement directed against the Vedic religion. 

Its history may be divided under three broad periods: 

(a) Jhanesvara-Namadeva period. 

(b) Ekanatha-Tukarama period. 

(c) Post-Tukarama period. 

Since nothing definite has come to light about the condition of 
the sect, the pre-fnanesvara period is a total blank in the annals 
of the sampradaya. Hence we begin with Jnanesvara. The first 
period covering roughly a hundred years from the middle of the 
13th to that of the 14th century is the most creative period in the 
whole history of the sect. It was in this period that the subtle 
philosophy of the sect was* thought out in all its ramifications with 
rich luxurious details. Jnanadeva (1275-1296 A.D.) was the 
towering genius whose personality looms large not only in this 
very period but in all the successive periods also. It appears® that 


9 Jfianesvart, XIII, 19, 21. 
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there was a general revival ot Jainism in those days and consequently 
a gradual deterioration set in in the ranks of the orthodox Hindu- 
ism. Hence to avert the evil results of this heterodox movement 
Jhanadeva wrote his monumental commentary upon the lihagavad- 
gita in 1290 A.D. As the Bible is to the Christians and the 
Koran is to the Muslims, so indeed is the Jmnesvart to the Vka- 
karis. In the lucid expositions of the deep metaphysical truths, in 
the clear explanations cf the ethical problems, in the wealth of 
homely illustrations and pointed popular examples, the fnanesvaft 
is bound to be for all ages to come one of the greatest achievements 
of human intellect. It is but natural that Jhanadeva’s appeal is 
primarily to the intellect. But his great contemporary, Namadeva 
(1270-1350 A.D.), was successful in making an appeal direct 
to the human heart. The great service of Namadeva to the 
sect lies in the fact that he through his melodious bhajans and 
enchanting abhahgas democratised the cult. He wrote bhajans 
even in Hindi which exerted great influence upon the founder of 
the Sikh religion and hence have been included in the sacred scrip- 
tures — the Granth Saheb — of the Sikhs. It is no mean honour to 
say that his popular religious songs were sung not only on the banks 
of the Bhima and the Goda in Maharastra but also on those of the 
Ravi and the Jhelum in the distant Punjab. The first to lay 
emphasis upon the kirtana of Harinam? for the realisation of the 
final goal, he did make a fervent appeal to the masses which was 
unknown before. Namadeva belonged to the very line of Jnanes- 
vara^^ through his teacher Visoba Khccara who was the disciple of 
Jnanadeva’s younger brother, Sopanadeva. This period ends with 
the death of Namadeva which took place in 1350 A.D. The 
importance of the age is due to the extraordinary fact that the reli- 

10 For his Hindi bhajans vide Mihabandhu-vinoda (2nd edition) vol. I, 
pp. 222-223. 

11 Ranade: Mysticism in Maharastra, p. 186. 
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gious firmament of Maharastra was uncommonly glowing by the 
appearance of a brilliant galaxy of such saintly stars as Nirvrttiniitha, 
Sopanadeva, Muktabai, Visoba Khecara. Gora the potter, Samvata 
the gardener, Narahari the goldsmith and others. 

The second period extends roughly over one hundred twenty- 
five years from the beginning of the i6th iipto the middle of the 
17th century. It was dominated by two great saints — Ekanatha 
(1533-1599 A.D.) and Tukarama (1609-1650 A.D.).'* It wit- 
nessed the wide diffusion and dcsscmination of the Varakari 
doctrines among the masses due to the great efforts made by the 
religious teachers of the age. Elaboration appears to be the keynote 
of the religious writings of the period as creativencss has been of 
the earlier period. The foremost genius of the age was undoubted- 
ly the great Ekanatha whose services in the cause of the Varakari 
sect were valuable indeed. A profound student of Jnanesvara, he 
produced for the first time a really reliable and critical edition of 
jnanesvart in 1590 A. D. exactly three hundred years after the book 
was comjx)scd by the great master. His composition of the Nat ha 
lihagavata is another prominent landmark in the literary annals of 
the sect second in importance only to the production of Jnanesvart. 
A veritable mine of spiritual gems, the Ekanatht Bhagavata reads 
like a popular commentary upon the subtle, archaic, and aphoristic 
ovis of Jnanesvara Maharaja. To rehabilitate Jnanesvart and 
to bring Its noble message to the door of the common people 
through the K'trtana and the Katha and thus to effect a unique p)pii- 
larisation of Vedanta to an extent which was never known before 
appears without an iota of doubt to be the life-work of Ekanatha. 
It was principally Ekanatha who made the ideas of Vedanta familiar 
to the man in the street. “With Jnanadeva, philosophy had reigned 
in the clouds; with Ekanatha, it rame upon the earth and dwelt 

12 lor .1 ilctailctl examination of Tukarama\ chronology, vuit Pangarakara 
$ri r uLunlma Caritra, pp. 10-38. 
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among men.’**^ The other saintly character of the age was 
Tukarama who, born in the lowly Sudra caste and unlettered in the 
philosophic doctrines of the Sanskrit texts was yet able through his 
own sheer endeavours and experiences to reach that blissful peace 
of mind and to establish that glorious unification with the great 
Divine Being which is unfortunately so very rare. He is the most 
popular amongst the saints, since he through his charmingly simple 
and divinely inspired abhahgas has caught the popular fancy and 
has produced a religious revolution among the masses unread-of- 
before. If Ekanatha in the diffusion of the Vedantic principles 
through his Bhagavata symbolises the spirit of Jnanadeva in this 
period, Tukarama in his democratic appeal through his inimitable 
poetry written in the simple unaffected idiom of the common folk 
represents the spirit of Namadeva of the earlier period. 

The last period approximately covers three hundred years and 
extends from the death of Tuka in the middle of the 17th century 
to the present times It is an age of compendiums wherein the 
subtle meanings of the masters’ words have been interpreted and 
explained in an easy language for the benefit of the masses. Many 
saints have graced this period, the foremost being Mahtpati (1715- 
1790 A.D.) who has given a first-hand account of the earlier 
devotees of the sect in his SantalUamrta and Bhaktaltlamrta, These 
fifty years have witnessed a icriiarkable renaissance in the history of 
the sect not only by a wide religious awakening among the massef 
through the exertions of its propagandists but also by an all-round 
comprehensive study of the works of ^he masters especially of 
Jnanesvart which has been unfortunately neglected in the wake of 
Tukarama’s popularity. At present we have in Maharastra. a 
galaxy of brilliant Varakari scholars who have made a thorough 
study of the difficult texts of Jnanadeva and arc ever engaged in 


13 Ranacle: Mysticism in Maharastra, p. 256. 
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popularising his teachings through their masterly interpretations of 
his meanings in their Kathas and K'trtanas. 

Divisions of the Varakart Sect 

There are altogether four main divisions of the Varakari sect 
and they are noted below along with their sub-divisions:** 

(1) Caitanya Sampradaya possesses two sub-divisions, the 
first of which has its mantra consisting of six letters i.e. 
Rama Krsna Hari; and the second, a mantra containing 
twelve letters i.e. Orn Namo Bhagavate Vasudevaya. 
Of all the four divisions, it claims the greatest number 
of followers to itself. 

(2) Svarupa Sampradaya — Its mantra consists of 13 letters 
I.e Srt Rama faya Rama faya faya Rama. It is divided 
into two sub-sections — One called Ramanujiya and the 
other called Ramanandi which is believed by some to 
include the Ramadasis, the followers of a sect founded 
by Ramadasa Svami. 

(3) Ananda Sampradaya — Its mantra is Sft Rama or simply 
Rama and the foremost followers of this section are the 
fervent devotees of ancient times such as Narada, 
Valmiki, and some are of ^’he mediaeval times as 
Ramananda, Kabira and others. 

(/}) Prakasa Sampradaya — ^The mantra of this section ii 
Orn Namo Narayana and it includes among its 
adherents all the worshippers of $ri Guru Tattatraya. 
The traditional list of the Gurus as given by Ekanatha 
is as follows: — Narayana, Brahma, Atri, Tattatraya, 
Sahasrarjuna, Yadu Janardana Svami, and Ekanatha. 

The above short account will give us some idea of the vast 
activities of this Vaisnava sect. In this section we shall briefly 

14 Mahara^triya fnanakosa, voi. XX, pp 170- 17 1. 
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Hesenbe the religious faith and its philosophical background. 
As a Smarta sect, it professes faith in the worship of all the well 
known fire devatas. Yet the foremost deity is Vitthalnnatha, who is 
the manifestation of 5ri Krsna in his child form. As explained before 
he appeared as a result of hard penances performed by Pundarika 
and hence he is popularly known as Pandharinatha a corruption 
of Pundarinatha, the Lord of Pundari(ka). The very place where 
his temple is situated bears ample witness of its association with 
Pundarika, since it is called Pandharpur, obviously a linguistic cor- 
ruption of Pundaripur, the town of Pandira(ka). The image of Vit- 
thalanatha is adorned vvith the figure of .^iva upon its head and this 
fact amply explains the liberal attitude of these Vaisnavas tow^ards the 
worship of 5iva. In fact the followers of the sect never make any dis- 
tinction between .^iva and Visnu, Hari and Hara. In complete agree- 
ment with this liberal conception, the follow'ers keep fast on every 
ekadasi sacred to Visnu as well as on every Monday sacred to Jsiva. 
Some scholars believe that the very name of Vittbala — Panduranga 
(white-complexioned) — w\as originally an appropriate designation of 
5iva and was later applied to the deity in question. . It is one of the 
most important contributions of the Varakari sect and has saved the 
fair land « of Maharastra from all those bickerings which are 
unfortunately so very common among the Vaisnavas and ^aivas of 
the Dravida country. 

The Varakaris hold their saints in great esteem and they possess 
mantras consisting of the inspiring names of their .saints, which the\ 
consider as sacred as that of the deity itself. Some of these 
mantras arc — ''fndnesviira Alaul'i 1 likdrama/' fnanadeva Numa- 
deva Eka Ttika,'’ "'Datta Janlirdana Ekanatha' and the followers ol 
the sect have firm and genuine faith in the efficacy of such mantras as 
that of Vitthala himself e.g. Jaya Vitthala, Vithoba Rakhumai. 
Their scriptures are Glt7i and the Bhagavata among the San.skrir 
works and the Jniinesvafi, the Ekanathi Bhagavata and other reli- 
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gioiis writings of the saints among vernacular books. Rut the fore- 
most duty of a Varakari is to pay his fortnightly visit to the sacred 
temple of Panduraiiga in Pandharpur on ckadasi days with his 
tnlas'i maid dangling by his neck. Like the rttclraksa of the J 5 aivites, 
the rosary of the tulast is the chief characteristic of a Varakari. And 
It is so important for him that he cannot drink water unless he has 
his mala on. Among ekadasis, the most important arc those of the 
bright fortnight of Asadha and Kartika when a vast concourse of 
pilgrims visit the sacred temple, take a dip in the river, perform the 
darsana of Vitthalanatha and pass day and nights in chanting of 
the celebrated mantra — Pundartka Varade Hari Vitthala — and in 
celebrations of Kathas and Kirtanas. The places associated with 
the lives of the well-known saints are likewise considered supremely 
pure and sanctified and they also have great claims upon the reli- 
gious sentiments of the pious devotees who never forget to pay their 
annual visits to these places of pilgrimage. 

Philosophical doctrines of the sect 

It has ocen already remarked that to consider the Varakari 
sect as a veritable revolt against the Vedic religion is but to minimise 
the importance of the great similarities between the two. It is not 
a revolt but ‘a reformation.’ The saints have the greatest regard 
for the infallibility and the authority of the Vedas. But true to 
their liberalism in a cult of devotion they never impose great res- 
trictions of caste and were ever ready to acclaim a fallen brother in 
rheir midst if he was actuated by the higher sentiments of love and 
devotion to the Lord. This can be historically accounted for. 
Vitthalapanta, the father of jnanesvara, was one of the disciples of 
the great Ramananda who was well-known for introducing liberal 
elements in the Bhakti Marga. It is but natural to suppose that 
the worthy son imbibed this spirit from his father and was not 
slow in infusing a new life and vitality in the ranks of the sect by 
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making the vernacular a medium of expression for the highest 
Vedantic truths and by slightly relaxing the hard and fast rules and 
conventions of caste in case of really inspired and devoted souls. 

The philosophical doctrines of the sect are marked by no less 
originality than by sincerity and depth. Uncompromising adherents 
of the doctrines of the absolute monism as they are, the Varakaris 
have evolved a philosophy of life whose very core is represented by 
the devotion to the Highest Deity. Bhakti is both sadhya and 
sadhana — end as well as means. Bhakti as an end is never incom- 
patible with Advaita Jnana. In fact devotion really comes into 
being only when the fundamental unity of all that moves and lives 
in this vast universe and of That who is the perennial source of every 
being here has been fully realised not only as a philosophical abstrac- 
tion but as an article of deep conviction and firm faith. Tukarama 
is positive in his assertions that the true religion of a Vaisnava is to 
recognise the fact that the whole universe is pervaded by Visnu. 
The doctrine of difference is a sheer blunder and leads us to inaus- 
picious results. They maintain that the Highest God is both saguna 
and ntrguna — formless and endowed with form and that the 
nirguna can be achieved only through the worship of the saguna. 
They put great emphasis upon the efficacy of the repetition of the 
divine name as the sole way to the realisation of the God. The sing- 
ing of the praises of the God, either in the abstract or in His concrete 
manifestations in human life — what is called Ktrtana — is likewise 
taken to be of great utility in the realisation of the supreme being. 
The saints of the sect have in their writings borne eloquent testi- 
mony to the saving grace of bhajanas and kirtanas and have practised 
them all through their lives with a fervid zeal and unabated devo- 
tion. To maintain that the Varakaris were insistent on teaching 
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the total renunciation of the world is just to close our eyes from the 
glaring facts of the Maratha history, since we are told that the 
bravest of the generals arid the greatest of the statesmen were 
avowed followers of this Vaisnava sect. Indeed theirs was the 
doctrine of Karma-yoga in day to day practical life. Thus we will 
not be far from truth in the appraisement of the contributions made 
by the V«arakaris to the general development of the Hindu religion 
if we .affirm that they were by their philosophical teachings and 
practical dealings able to demonstrate the synthesis of all the 
three paths of Bhakti, fnana and Karma for the attainment of 
the final goal of man in this life. 


BALDnv\ Upadhyaya 



Two Rare Images of a Buddhist Tantric Deity 
Padmanarttesvara 

Paclmanarttesvara, (god dancing over a lotus) is one of the 
forms of Avalokitesvara, who in the later Mahayana Buddhist 
mythology is regarded as an emanation of the Dhyani Buddha 
Amitabha and his female counterpart {sakti) Pandara. Avalbkites- 
vara was very popular with the Buddhists because of the belief that 
he was working for the salvation of all creatures, disregarding his 
own Nirvana. He was, therefore, represented in a variety of forms, 
which in Nepal has amounted to 108.’ One of these forms is 
Padmanarttesvara, whose images are scarce even in Nepal ; so far 
as 1924 only one image was known and published/ and none seems 
to have come to light since then. 

According to Dr. Bhattacharya, the deity has three widely 
different forms. In the first and the third he is represented 
dancing over a lo^us on the left leg, the right leg is folded in and 
held by one of the left hands (technically called ardbaparyahka- 
natyasthd)\ with 18 and 8 arms respectively; hands carrying double 
lotuses in the former, in the latter different symbols. In the second 
form Padmanarttesvara is shown seated over an animal and with 
two arms only. 

The Museum of the Indian Historical Research Institute at the 
St. Xavier’s College, Bombay possesses two slightly different varieties 
of the 18 armed forms of Padmanarttesvara which are discussed and 
illustrated in this article.'^ 

1 For further tletails see Benoytosh Bhattacharyya, Buddhist Iconography, 
1924, pp. 30-51. 

2 Ibid., pp. 41-43, pis. XXII, e. 

3 I .mi grateful to Rev f-r, Hcr.is for kindly allowing me to photograph and 
publish the images. 
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Two Rare Images of a Buddhist Tantric Deity 

The first image’ is ii" in height, including the lion-pedestal, 
which is square having three steps, legs of the base at each corner 
in the form of a squatting lion, and the space in between them 
decorated with a perforated foliage design. The pedestal seems to 
be made of bronze, while the figure of the deity is coated with gold. 

The deity is represented as ardhaparyanka^natyastha with i8 
arms. Of the 9 right hands 8 carry a small “double lotus’ ’ (called 
visvapadma in the sadhana),^ while the 9th hand (proper right hand) 
IS held out in the front as if in abhayamudra or stictmudra (.^) and 
carrying a large “double lotus’ ’ between the thumb and the middle 
finger. Of the 9 left hands, 8 carry a “double lotus,” while the 
9th holds the folded right leg. The figure, as required by the 
sadhana, is decked with all kinds of celest«al ornaments (divyllatn- 
karas) : a jewelled crown over the jatamukuta/' kuriclalas, haras, 
srwatsa-cihna, kallas; and dressed in a long dhotar and an uparna 
or pichotl, which in three folds is thrown round the shoulder, then 
passes through the arms and falls down on either side in beautiful 
creeper-like curls, and finally becomes one with the rhythmic wave- 
Iike folds of the lower garment. 

In a few respects the image falls short of the requirements of 
the sadhana. It does not carry the Dhyani Buddha on its crown, 
nor is it surrounded by a host of Yogints, nor arc its right and left 
sides occupied by Tara, Sudhana, Bhrkuti and Hayagriva. 

The other image’ is 10" in height, including the pedestal and 
consists of (i) the figure of the deity with the lotus it dances on, 
(li) the pedestal which is rhomboid in shape, (111) and the floral pra- 
bhavali, made of detachable flowers and sprouts. The entire sculp- 

4 See plate, Fig. I. 5 Bhattacharyya, op. at., p ^2. 

6 This will be called a contradiction in terms, and against the sadhana, but 
actually it is so; the jewelled crown, being hollow, covers the forehead and the 
cars only. 

7 See plate, Fig. 2. 


I.H.Q., JUNE, 1939 
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ture seems to be made of bronze, but is now corroding with rust and 
IS dusty in appearance. 

Excepting a few details, the dress, ornaments, and the posture 
of the deity are identical with those of the first image. The points 
of difference are that: — 

(/) the size of the image is smaller than that of the first; 

{it) its right folded leg is brought closer to the left leg; 

^iii) out of 18 hands, 14 hands do not carry a lotus, but 
seem to have been held in abbayaAikc-mudra; whereas 
the two upper hands (one on each side) are in sRct 
(needle) mudra and the proper right hand is in 
abhayamtidrd; 

{iv) there seems to be a girdle with a pendent ornament over 
the lower garment, while the crown has no festoons. 

The other important difference is that the image is surrounded 
by an ornate, floral prabhavali, consisting of lotus as with a double 
lotus and lotus bud alternating, surrounded by another creeper and 
flower design. The deity instead of carrying the lotus emblem 
seems to be thus endowed with lotuses. This might be an artistic, 
iconographic variation, befitting the niultiformcd Avalokitesvara. 

Nepal seems to be the home of these figures. Though the 
first figure, due to its gc^d-coating and perhaps recent cleansing and 
excellent state, may appear late and the second figure with its corrod- 
ing rust and dusty colour appear early, still Ixith the figures are so 
much artistically alike that they should be the products pf the best 
period of Pain or Nalanda art, and should be placed in c. 800 A.D. 


H. D. Sankalia 



The Watson Museum Plates of Dharasena II' 


These two copper-plates which were without the connecting 
links and the seal arc at present preserved .in the Watson Museum 
if .Antiquities at Rajkot. Though they have been deposited there 
for a very long time, no record as to their find-spot etc., is available, 
nor were any attempts made to decipher them completely. They 
are in a very bad state of preservation, part of them being broken 
off. The bottom portion of the first plate and some portion from 
the top of the second plate are now lost. Even the very writing is 
badly preserved. When I undertook to decipher them they were 
covered with rust. When cleaned it was found that portions in cer- 
tain places were dim, the letters being very shallow. It was possible 
for me to read them with the help of other known grants. of the same 
king. I had originally deciphered this record in 1934, when its brief 
contents were given in the Annual Re fort of the Watson Museum of 
4 ntiquities, Rajkot, for the year 1934-35. I am very much obliged 
to Dr. Hirananda Sastri, Director of ‘Archaeology, Baroda State, for 
securing the plates from the Rajkot Museum, for my detailed study, 
and to the Honorary Secretary of the Museum for lending them. 

The first pla^e measures 125/2" x 7^/2" and the second 
125/i" X 7". The letters are badly preserved and are in the same 
form of the script as is obtained in the other Valabhi grants. 
As regards orthography no special points are to be noted. The 
peculiarities of writing are the same as observed in other similar' 
grants. The language is Sanskrit prose except the last three lines 
of the second plate where we get Pauranic verses of an imprecatory 
nature. 

In the first plate the place of issue of the grant is given but is 
read imperfectly, only the letters Bhadra are legible. It 

* Read before the Second Indian History Congress, Allahabad, 1938 


seems 
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the military camp was at a place called Bhadra/ This is followed 
by the genealogy of the Maitraka house iipto Dharasena II, the 
donor king, given in the usual stereotyped style. The genealogical 
table mentions the following kings: — (i) Senapati Bhattaraka, 
(2) Dharasena I, (3) Dronasiriiha, (4) Dhruvasena 1, (5) Dharapata. 
No. 5, i.e. Dharapata was succeeded by bis son (6) Giihasena, who 
was followed by his son (7) Dharasena II, of the present grant. 

Almost all of the Valabhi kings though staunch 5 aivas were 
tolerant Hindu kings, and we find that the donor of the present 
grant was no exception to the rule, as three of the fifteen grants 
attributed to him were Buddhist vi haras. 

One of them is the Bappapadiya vihara built by Acarya 
Bnadanta Sthiramati who is alluded to by Hiiien Tsang.” Including 
the grant edited here fifteen grants of Dharasena II are known. His 
earliest grants arc of the Gupta year 252* and the latest ones arc of 
the year 270"* (G.E.). The last known grant of his father is of 248 
G.E., and the earliest known grant of his successor, ^iladitya I, is 
of 286 G.E.^ Very probably Dharasena II ruled from 230 to 280 
G.E. 

The lekhaka or the scribe of the present grant is Skandabhata, 
the minister for peace and war. The dutaka or the executive officer 

1 Two place-names commencing with the syllabic Uhadra arc met with in 
Valabhi grants. Bhadrcnijta- is found in a grant of Dhruvasena I, dated 210 G.E. 
{lournal of the Bombay Branch of the Rcyal Asiatic Society, N.S. vol. 1 .) and in 
another grant of the same king of 221 G.E. (Kicihorn’s List No. ^62). A military 
camp at Bhadrapattanaka is mentioned in the grants of our donor king (Dharasena 
fl) of 252 G.E. {Dhavanagar Sanskrit and Prakrit Inscriptions, p. 35) and of iGtj G.E. 
{Indian Antiquary, VI, gj. The military camp mentioned in our grant seems to 
have been ar this latter place. A village called Bhadraaaka is mentioned in a grant 
of 304 G.E. of Dhara'^ena III {Annual Report, Watson Museum, Rajkot, 1925-26, 
P 

2 Indian Antiquary, vol, VI, pp. 9 ff. 

3 Ibid., vol. XV, 187; Annals of the Bhandarkar Oriental Institute, vol. IV, 

PP- 33 - 7 - 4 Ind. Ant., VII, 70.71. 

5 ^flgf^phia Indica, XI, 115-116; Indian Antiquary, 1, 46. 
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is Samanta Siladitya, the heir-apparent. In his earlier grants, one 
Chibbira officiated in that capacity.® 

The date of the grant which is given in the last line is not clear. 
From the faint traces now left in the original grant, I read it as 250 
or 260 G.E.^ Now I tentatively read it as 270 (G.£.) Bhadrafada 
vad 2 (?) (i.e. 58^ A.D.). 

The late Dr. K. P. Jayaswal published the Manjusn-mtilakalpa 
in verse 598 of which we arc told that Siladitya I ruled for 
30 years : — * 

^ fef ^ Tpd f 1 

11 etc. 

From the known dates of his father, viz., Dharasena II, 
and his successor Kharagraha 1 , it can be seen that the Buddhist 
text IS not wholly reliable. The last known grants of Dharasena I 
arc of 270 G.E. and the only known grants of Kharagraha I arc 
of 297“ G.E. Thus it can be clearly seen that even if Siladitya I 
ruled in the intervening period he could have reigned for a maxi- 
mum of 27 years and not for thirty years as the al)0ve text gives. In 
fact his earliest known grants are of 286^“ G.E. and the latest of 
290” G.E. 

The officers mentioned include Ayaktaka, Viniynktaka, Dhrti' 
vadhikaranika, Visayapati, Kafasthamya , Dandapasika ^ Vartma- 
pcila, Hastyasvaroha, etc. 

It records the grant of the village of ^flPiaka near the river 
Paprimati, in the district of (va)naka, to Amarasarman and 


6 He functions as dutaka m all his grants except in 269-70. 

7 Annual Report, Watson Museum^ i93^-^5, page 19 (5). 

8 Jayaswal, An Imperial History of India, p. 24; its Skt, text p. 43. 

9 Proceedings and Transactions of the Vllth All-India Oriental Conference, 

harocia, pp. 659 fF. ^ 

10 Indian Antiquary, vol. 1 , p. 146; XIV, 327; Epigraphta Indica, vol. XI 
p. 174. 

11 Annual Report, Archatological Survey, Western Circle, 1919-20, p. 54. 
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Anuhasarman, sons ot the learned Brahmana Bhadra of the 

Gahunayana gotra and who was resident of The names of 

the places occuring here are not met with in any other known grants 
and I have not succeeded in identifying them. Thanaka is very 
probably the same as the modern village of Thana in Kathiawar, 
which is a Railway station. 


TEXT‘“ 

Plate I. 

( 1 ) II 3mT3tir[wTfj?^nirr 

( ’t ) jp!T?tr»ihT<f^w^f[5(fTt:?r5t5t5«i’!‘]afrTTf[n:*] srar'fiTstfRHURt^^- 

5[w*isr]?n^^^iirr — 

( V ) riftTTr: 

^'tjnsnsrrRTsr^— 

( VL ) 5f|■3^wr^fipR: >sff€ fT^?rr33r: ffcTT^inirni- 

{^) sRUTgn; <Ti»r3nisT- 


12 From the original platcii and inked impressions, with the help of othet 
known grants of the king. 

13 Expressed by a symbol. 

14 Read o^fv:rf^o 
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( I" ) 'TW*n»r5f?T: [JTfRrsT'i'] 

( yqqfqfT^^Tfq'T^nfqqqffqr 
(q?:qif^*]q!B«ftqfRi3r — 

( ) ['•?*]T9f:^® ^RqitJrq: qT*]rT5[qq>*]?q: JfRTqr- 

fsr^f^ qq^pRJniqjT^'st— 

( 1O cqaqrqaw’nfq^R^qqqjP’fRw^- 

( ^'* ) [aqfiw]nhR?m%raq[ssJTf^qT3rqK-]^’JTT3RTi^: 

Plate II 

( 1 ) q«rq 

( ^ ) ^fqqr WtqT^l^rffRqrqqj] 

( O ^ q51TT5TWt[*v^t^: 

( ■» ) ?:^S»ia¥r^qTfR^Tfi!rafijqqqftlT73Iwq> 

[afit]qR^q«qiftra^d— 

( It ) [q]?5qra®®fi?5i>9id5t5(^q[qjqii«] q«iT qaiaraq^i]- 

55 qwfqfiRt q«n qqr 

( ^ ) qr?nfir^ x gqqraiiqqraTcqq[4ff]aiigf'5q^.q«tifq5tfqq qj^n^r- 
[sr]^ qT% RipRqqjfl^r— 

('») ^^^qwqiftqr«rofl?^iw^3?rivqTqqTWflf!|5?iRwjt ar 

[a\]q?T.qif5ftarftq a— 

( «5 ) fiwftqgT: <iwwqfq>g'jr R Ttq ft ^K W Pgr q r[qagTW^ 


15 Read 


16 Read 
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( 1 » ) it?nraf«rT^wrf?(Tf?^i5Tr 

fo-rf?rTs#ggg^T5fr^: ggfr — 

( i") ) ?tp^3r«TtTq;i« H^?f.TrctgTifit =!i5it 

srsr^gff'-rcgr fgg: 'WJffi: a— 

( 1 ® ) %?r#r m ^ fsr^sjir^^f^frswnrrw??: afirfjTiw^ ^r ** 

( lO gfg^'5n^ftr5?5%?:gfl5en^^sgg?fi5?f: 

?r a — 

( 'i'x ) [!ff]fgi^fTargl:: ^ftaaigl[gj?ig8): =a ^mgr 

II afe 5t^apTr[fi!j] [a»a] jftafa ( ) gfaa: 1 [ 1 "■ ] 

( n ) [air]?%fTr grgg?ar g ftr?^ a?:% aag [ 11 * ] affir^gar gaiT 

?:i5ff>T: ga^rfafg: 1 afa a^ aar gfa[?fT*a a]g? aar asiafara 

{ 1O ^f«T(aft) aa y'ra»^a?a [ 1*] aL[^:] [anpaaVaifaar:-] 
%fea afafaaarrafrTfafarTfa[??B?ag^a] a' arafa a (?) 

A. S. Gadrk 


7 Read ojjjtjJt ^fj(„ 
tj Rca<l 5j^ 


18 Read olltTa 
20 Road 0^0 





Daksinamfirti 

Kannamlr (Bala) Subrahtnanya Temple 


i.n.Q , lUNK, 1939 


Daksinamurti in the Subrahmanya Temple 
of Kannanur 


[gth century A.C.) 

Very few temples in South India can be even approximately 
dated, and the image of Daksinamurti, the subject of this paper is 
found in the southern niche of the Subrahmanya temple which can 
be assigned to the latter half of the ninth century A.D. Kannanur 
is a village situated in the Tirume\ vam taluk of the Pudukotah 
state about 2} miles south-west of the capital of the state. This 
temple is a Cola structure built in the days of Ko-Rajakesanvarman 
whose inscription found on the sides of die gateway has on palco- 
graphical grounds to b<,* assigned to the days of Adiivi Coja I, whose 
accession t(X)k place ahout 871 A.D. We have examined the rea- 
sons for this conclusion In the article on this temple elsewhere.' 
But we propose here to confine’ our attention to thus image found on 
the southern niche of the teni|>lc. This temple is very peculiar in 
certain respects. It is dedicated exclusively to Subrahmanya and 
has all the features of an ordinary vSiva temple. It is a structure com- 
pletely niiilt of stone with well-dressed and close-knitting granite 
without the U.SC of mortar. It has a bell-shaped Ukharu and a stone 
stiipt. The usual veliicle of Subrahmanya is the peacock ; but here 
wc have elephant figures both in front of the deity and on the roof 
above the garbhagrahu at the cardinal points — a feature which is 
mentioned in the earliest extant literature of the Tamils called the 
^angam works. 

Of the three niches, there is an image now only in the southern 
niche. It is the figure of ]nana Daksinamurti. It is icpresentcd 

I Tho article on the Balaj»iibraiiianya temple at Kannamir i> puhlKshcfl in the 
1938 issue of the Journal of Oriental Research, Madras, (' ol. XI, pts. hi, iv). 
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seated under a tree, evidently a banyan tree. It has a jata mukata 
and' lalatanetra (eye in the forehead). It has four arms. The front 
right hand is in cin-mudra pose and the front left hand is placed on 
the thigh. We are not able to see what the object on the right 
back-hand is. Perhaps it is an aksamala. It Holds a sarpa (snake) 
in the back left hand. The left leg hangs down and presses on the 
apasmara purusa and the right is placed over the left thigh. The 
image is on tHe whole well-preserved if we consider the age of the 
image and the monument. 

S. R. Balasubrahmanyan 

K. Venkataranga Raju 
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MISCELLANY 

Epic Studies 

/. Rajavamsa and Ramayana 

The word vamsa “cane, bamboo“ has acquired the meanings 
of “family-tree, lineage, race, family’’ because the knots of the bam- 
boo represent the successive generations. In Buddhist literature and 
in Pali particularly, the word has, for the same reason, been given 
the sense of a “chronicle. * Mahavamsa is the Great Chronicle; 
Dtpavamsa “the Chronicle of the Island;’’ Buddhavamsa “the 
Chronicle of successive Buddhas.” In later Pali literature, the 
word is frequently inserted in the title of historical or legendarv' 
works: Anagatavamsa, Mahahodhivamsa, Auanagaltiviharavamsa, 
etc. 

In a note published elsewhere,' I have shown that the 
first volume of the Mahavastn contains in the pages 338-348, after 
the formula Rajavamse adi, a history of the origin of the world, of 
the human race and of the castes. The following’ text relates the 
origin of the 5 akya and the Koliya, as well as the history of the kings 
looked upon as the Buddha’s ancestors. 

L. Finot already admitted^ that a biography of the Buddha, 
now lost, could have preceded the Chronicle of which the Aiahn- 
parinibbana-sHtta and Ctdlavagga Xl-XII form two fragments. 

I think the history of the origin of the world and of the kings 
of the Solar Race [Rajavamsa), life of the Buddha, account of his 
death [Aiahaparinihbana-suttd) and of the first two councils 
[Cullavagga, XI-XIl) formed originally the parts of one single work. 
Let us call this hypothetical work an old Buddhavamsa, This 
vamsa, in which the Sakya kings, their ancestors in the direct line 

I The Rajavamsa, Indian Culture, jan., 1938, pp. 359-360. 
a /f/Q., VIII. 2. pp. 241-6. 
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composed the genealogy of the Buddha, has been substituted later 
on by another text after the type of the present Buddhavamsa, in 
which the ancestors, rather predecessors of 5 akyamuni are the 
Buddhas of the past. 

We may then distinguish three stages: — 

(1) Rajavamsa, non-specifically Buddhist; 

(u) the old *Buddhavamsa including the Rajavamsa; and 
(lii) the present Buddhavamsa. 

1 he Rajavamsa was probably transmitted orally before it was 
written, because its fragments which survive in the Buddhist 
literature offer different readings which cannot be just alterations due 
to the carelessness of the scribes. Those fragments belong to the 
Canon of the three great Buddhist Schools, Mahasanghika, Sarvasti- 
vadin and Sthavira. The Mahavastu belongs, wc know, to the 
Vinaya of a sect of the Mahasanghika. To the fragment of the 
Mahavastu mentioned above, correspond similar fragments of the 
^^inaya of the Miilasarvastivadin and the A gganiiasfittanta of the 
Digha-nikaya in Pali.’^ Again, the story of king Kusa, Iksvaku’s 
son and one of the first kings of the Solar Race, appears once more 
in the Mahavastu (II, ^21-496; III, pp. 1-27), in the Vinaya of the 
Miilasarvastivadin ‘ and in the Jataka in Pali {Kusajataka, no. 531). 
This legend was probably an essential part of the Rajavamsa. Wc 
shall sec that these notions may help to throw some light upon the 
origin of the Ramayana. 

In this poem. I, 5, one reads: 

3 Cf. Une Cosmogonic Commune a than et a I'Inde, JA., 1937, II, p. 482, 
3 * 

4 Just as in the Mahavastu the legend is toki twice, in the Vinaya of the 
Miilasarvastivadin two tales can be found: a short (cf. Tripit. ed. Tok. XVII, 4 
p. 48a) and a long one. For an English translation of the Tibetan version of the 
longer talc, cf. Ralston, Tibetan Tales, pp. 21-28. 
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H. Jacobi, in Das Ramayana, p. 67, comments on this quotation 
in the following words : 

“This testimony, according to which the Ramayana took birth in th#* Souse of 
Iksvaku, can be, in the following way, linkefl without any difficulty to those which 
make Valmiki the author of this poem. 

“The story, or the legend, of th '.Ksvaku Rama was the subject of numerous 
epical songs of the bards (sHta) at riie courts of the princes belonging to the 
Iksvaku race. An eminent poet, the brahman Valmiki, took hold of this theme; 
*ic gathered into a single picture the different features scattered over the many songs 
and composed a coherent epic poem which, though it was not first in its kind, was 
however the first lasting work and deserved to be called ?idikavyam, the first poem 
true to the rules of art.”’’ 

This IS how Roussel translates the same lines : 

“It is in the family of these magnanimous princes, the stock of which is 
Iksvaku, that the great tale of the Ramayana was composed and sung.” 

The interpreters agree, it seems, to understand vamse rdjnam 
“in the family of the kings” as one would say: “at the kings’ 
court.” But vamsa means exactly “family-tree” and, by extension: 
“dynasty, chronicle.” Should we not rather understand “in the 
kings’ genealogy’’.^ Let us see if this translation is acceptable. 

The word vamsa, here, can have a double sense. According to 
the legend," Iksvaku was born in the sterr>of a sugar-cane. The poet 
may have alluded to this story : like Iksvaku, the dkhydnam called 
Ramayana is utpannam vamse. What is exactly this symbolical 
vamsa} We have just seen that the chronicle of the kings, Iksvaku s 
descendants, bore the title of Rajavamsa. It is in this vamsa that 
the Ramayana originated. 

In consequence I translate like this: 

“This great tale (akhyana), called Ramayana, has its origin in 
the chronicle of the magnanimous Iksvaku kings.” 

This interpretation allows to adopt a position in a controversy 
which divides the scholars. 


5 Das Ramayana, p. 67. 


6 Cf. Mahavastu, II, p. 422. 
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Weber had seen already that tHe Dasaratha-jataka in Pali, (ed. 
Fausboll, IV, pp. 124 ff.), contains an older form of Rama’s legend. 
H. Jacobi, on the reverse, insists that the Rdmayana is older than 
the Jdtaka. Prof. B. Keith has expressed his opinion that both the 
Jdtaka story and the Epic used an older source.^ In his work '‘The 
Bengali Rdmdyams” published by the University of Calcutta, 1920, 
Dr. Dineshchandra Sen says (p. 7): “The crude early form of the 
Jataka story is apparent and marked, and leaves but little doubt that 
it represents the earliest form in which the tale of Rama originally 
existed among the people.” 

Dr. Dineshchandra Sen is probably right when he assumes that 
the Dasaratha-jataka is more archaic than the Epic. But the testi- 
mony that wc have just quoted affords ground to prove that, in con- 
formity with Prof. B. Keith’s opinion, both the jataka story and the 
Epic borrowed from an earlier source, and wc know now that this 
common source must have been the RdjAv^msa. 

Besides, H. Jacobi bclicvecP that the Rdmayana liaa taken birth 
in the land of Kosala, ruled by the Iksvaku kings, the capital of 
which was Ayodhya. According to the Mahdvastu (II, p. 421), 
Iksvaku reigns over Benares. In the Jataka in Pali, Dasararha reigns 
over Benares also. Apart from the tradition by which Iksvaku s 
lineage rules Ayodhya, another one existed by which the Iksvaku 
were the kings of Benares. The hesitation between the two tradi- 
tions can be felt in Buddhist literature. While in Mahavasiu II, 
p. 421, Iksvaku reigns over Benares, in Mahdvastu I, p. 348, he is 
the king of $aketa. Wc know that m the Buddhist and Jama lite- 
ratures, as in the works of the Greeks and Patahjali, ^aketa is the 
name of the city which takes the place of Ayodhya, and the late 
Uttarakanda (Rdmdyana^ VII, iii, 10) predicts that it will remain 
forsaken for a long time until Rsabha establishes himself in it. 


7 fRAS., April, 1914, p. ^i<) 


8 Das Ramayana, pp. 68-69. 
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Everything happens apparently as if in the most ancient tradi- 
tion Benares had been the capital of the kings born of Iksvaku, 
Dasaratha and Rama. In this respect the very archaic Dasaraiha- 
jataka reproduces probably the Rajavamsa. Later on, at a period 
undetermined but which cannot be posterior to Valmiki’s poem, 
Rama’s legend and that of the Iksvaku kings were located at 
Ayodhya,^ Lastly, under the influence of the epic poems, the 
Buddhist tradition would have suffered alterations in parts and 
Iksvaku from that moment would have been considered as the sove- 
reign of Saketa. The fact that in Mahavastu I, p, 348, the capital 
of Kosala IS described by its new name of .^aketa, instead of the old 
Ayodhya, should serve to prove that this text is no more in con- 
formity with the early redaction of the Rajavamsa. The study of a 
famous episode, that of Sita’s birth, shall help us to see more clearly 
several other facts in the story of the Ramayana, 

II. Sitas Birth 

We know that in Ramayana, I, 66, 13-15, bita was born out of 
the earth one day when the king of Mithila, Janaka, was ploughing. 
The name bestowed on the baby is an allusion to the furrow {sita) 
cut by the king’s plough. 

A Ramayana in Khmer existed in Cambodia, the title of which 
Ramkerti^ corresponds to Skt. Ramaktrti. An incomplete Text of 
this Ramkerti has been published by the Royal Library of Phnom- 
penh, thanks to the efforts of Mile Suzanne Karpeles. In this 
poem, the study- of which I have undertaken with M. Martini’s 
collaboration, Sita does not appear in the furrow. The king of 
Mithila, pushing his golden plough along the Yamuna (sic !), be- 
holds on the river the divine Sita, floating on a raft.'® Here, then, 

9 Irt Maoaonarata III, 202, 13.51$, Iksvaku reigns over Ayodhya. 

10 A note from the editor says that the Khmer manuscripts write often Seu 
instead of Sita. 
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we find a combination of the two themes : the royal ploughing, and 
Sita found on a raft. In the Cambodian tradition, the second theme 
IS attested again but in a different form, for on the cover of the 
Phnom-penh edition, a native picture shows the child Sita lying in 
a floating chest instead of drifting away on a raft. 

The theme of the floating box has been examined by Em. Cos- 
Cjuin.^' After he has given summary of the Javanese legend of 
Raden Pakou, and of the Indian legends about the city of Vaisali, of 
several Indian tales, of the legends of Sargon, of Kama, of Romulus 
and Remus, of Danac, of Semiramis and of Cyrus, Em. Cosejuin 
notes that in 1900 H. Kern published the Kawi text of a Javanese 
Ramayana, and he adds : 

“Long before in 1S12, W, Marsdcii liad given, with the English translation, 
some extracts of a Malay Sri Rama which, if one judges by those fragments is far 
from possessing the fidelity, however relative be it, of the javanese version ; indeed, 
the characters in the Ramayana are seen sometimes in this Sri Rama in parts 
absolutely different from those which they act in the Indian poem, ami they appear 
in adventures unknown to this poem.”^* 

“Out of those adventures, M. Cabaton notes this one parti- 
cularly” • 

“Young queen Mandu Derrei, Maharadja Ravana’s wife, gives birth to a little 
daughtci udmirably beautiful and whose complexion is like the purest gold. The 
sign readers are sent for by the king to draw the baby s horoscope and .see if her 
fate is to be a happy or an unhappy one. After they have referred to their books, 
the astrologers shake their heads. Pres.sc-d by the king to explain themselves, they 
answer at last that the little princess’s fate is going to be a very happy one aiul 
that the man who wins her hand shall soon reign over all the kingdoms in the 
world. “If it is so, — says Maharadja Ravana, furious at the idea that he might be 
overthrown by his future son-in-law, or became his vassal — why should this cursed 
little creature be allowed to live? Better smash her heatl on a stone. But the 
queen implores that tlie child should not be put to death in such a savage fashion 

11 ‘Le Lait dc la Mere et Ic Coffre Fioitant' , Revue des questions historiques, 
April, 1908. 

12 Cf. Indian Antiquary, April, 1891, Folklore in Salsette, no. 8; ibid., Novem- 
ber 1893, pp. 315 f. , o , 

13 W. Marsden : A Grammar the Malayan Language, (London, 1812), 

p. 164 & f. 
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anti, answering her prayer, Havana causes an iron chest to be made, the little prin- 
cess is deposited in it, then it is thrown into the sea: because of its weight it 
should have sunk straight down to the bottom, but tlic gods cause it to float on 
the waves.” 

“Now a certain radja existed at the time, called Maharishi Kala, who used to 
go into the sea every morning as a penance, and to stantl up to the waist in the 
water while he adored the rising sun. And, when the sun had reached miilday, the 
ifidja would come out of the sea and go back to his palace. One morning, as he 
was thus making his devotions in the ocean, the iron chest is brought near him 
by the waves. When his penance is finished, Kala has the box fished out of the 
sea and carried to his palace. Then, having called the queen by him, he has it 
opened and at once a radiance comes out of it which illuminates the whole palace. 
A little girl is found lying in the chest, “whose skin was like jwlished gold and 
whose lace was as bright as the full moon.” The king adopts *^he child and gives 
her the name of Poutri Sita Devi.’’ 

“In the Ramayana by Valmiki there is absolutely nothing like 
this story : in the Indian poem, Havana and his wife Mandodari (the 
Mandu Dcrrei of the Malay work) arc not a king and queen as in 
the Hindu book, but two raksasas, wicked goblins, and Sita is by no 
means their daughter: she comes to the light in a furrow cut by a 
king’s plough. 

“According to us, however, it is very likely that the Malay 
have borrowed this tale from a story directly or indirectly come from 
India. King Kala, when he gathers the floating box as he is ador- 
ing the god sun in the ocean, reminds us strongly of the “fervent 
worshipper of the Sun” who, in the Indian tale of the Goudjratc 
peninsula, stands on the beach when the chest with the two 
children is brought to hiin by the waves. Moreover, in the Sri 
Rama, the iron chest is kept afloat by “the deities”, just as, .in the 
third legend relative to the city of Vaisali, the devas, (the gods) 
cause the “sealed vase” to float, where the piece of flesh has been 
put which shall divide one day into two children. 

“One has been able to note that the tale of th^ Malay book 
among stories of the same kind, must be placed between the myth 
of Daiiac and the legend of Sirus. Only, in this Sri Rama, it is 
not the future son, but the future husband of his daughter that a 

16 
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preclictipn gives the radja a reason to fear, and that is why, killing 
the little princess, he wants to make sure that she will never marry.”'* 

In this Malay Sri Rama, as in the Ramkerti^ little Sita is a 
baby saved from the sea. But the Malay talc says precisely that 
she is Ravana’s daughter, thus differing twice from Valmiki’s poem. 
In the latter text, Sita is born of the earth and is found in a field; in 
the Sri Rama she is Ravana’s daughter and is discovered on the 
waves. Those two divergences are perhaps connected together. If 
Sita IS Ravana’s daughter, she is born in Lanka island, and to reach 
Northern India she must necessarily be carried miraculously over 
the ocean. 

This theme Is not narrowly confined to Indonesia. It appear* 
again at the other end of Greater India, in a text recovered from 
Chinese Turkestan. Among the numerous rolls ot paper found in 
the hidden library of Tun-huang, Prof. F. W. Thomas has discovered 
three fragments A, B, C, exhibiting a Tibetan version of the story 
of Rama.*^ ‘The text refers to the man Litsabyid Dri-ma-dag'pa, 
whose wife’s utterance led to Sita’s banishment. It looks as if wc 
were dealing here with a Licchavi rajaka (washerman). In that case 
a Nepalese source is suggested. The suggestion has no antecedent 
improbability. During the seventh and eighth centuries Tibet was 
in close relations with Nepal, and the soldiers or Nepalese auxiliaries 
may easily have carried the story with the armies which overran the 
eastern part of Chinese Turkestan. In that case we are dealing with 
a popular form of the Rama story having a currency in Nepal This 
would furnish the direct connection with India that is demanded by 
the undiluted Indian character of the narrative. In any case, we 
have in these documents testimony to the early currency of popular 


14 E. Cosquin, Le Lait de la Mere et le Co 0 re Flottant, pp. 36-38. 

15 A Ramayana story in Tibetan from Chinese Turkestan^ in Indian Studies 
in honour of C. R. Lanman, 1929, pp. 193 ff. 
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Rama narratives following the general lines and scales of the Mah7i^ 
bharata and departing freely from the classical version of Valmiki.”^® 

Since then Mile M. Lalou has recovered, among the manus- 
cripts kept in Paris and which came also from Tun-huang, some 
fragments of two other Tibetan versions of Rama’s story. 

This is how Prof. F. W. Thomas has sunimed up, after the 
Tibetan version, the part which narrates Sita’s birth: 

“The gods who rule the three worlds take council together 
and arrange that a human being capable of destroying the demons 
must be born as a daughter of Dasagriva. 

“A wife of Dasagriva gives birth to a daughter, who, as the 
sign-readers declare, will ruin her father and all the demons. So 
the child is enclosed in a copper vessel and committed to the waters. 
She is found and adopted by Indian peasants, who name her Rol- 
rhed-ma (Lilavati).”^* 

Here, like in the Sri Rama, the child is Dasagriva’s (Ravana’s) 
daughter. But she is adopted by peasants and called Lilavati. 

Recently Prof. Bailey has discovered among the documents found 
at Tun-huang a Khotanese version of the Rama legend. This 
version differs greatly in some respects from the Tibetan. A 
daughter is born to Dasagriva. The astrologers foretell the great 
mischief that she will cause. She is exposed on the river, but saved 
by a Rsi. Here is a lacuna. Rama and his brother find Sita and set 
her within a magical circle.'® 

We have now the proof that, from one extremity to the other 
of the Indian world, a legend of Rama was narrated where Sita was 
Ravana’s daughter and where the child, exposed on the waters, was 
miraculously saved. The wide diffusion of this story and the 

16 Ibid., pp. 195-196. 

17 J.A., Oct.- Dec. 1936, pp. 560-562. 

18 Cf. Ibidem, p. 21 1 (document B. 89-92). 

19 Those indications by courtc.sy of Prof. H. W. Bailey. 
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different ways the theme is interpreted arc so many signs of its 
antiquity. 

Now, if we try to classify chronologically the different versions 
of Sita’s birth, the following indications may be given: 

(1) In the Dasaratha-jataka, which is probably the earliest 
form known of Rama s legend and which seems to imitate a frag- 
ment of the R^javamsa, Sita is Das\aratha’s daughter and Rama and 
Laksmana’s sister. 

(2) Later on, the marriage between the brother and sister“" 
being found offensive and immoral, it is decided that Sita shall be 
born in another family. Out of the two new themes: Sita, 
daugther to Ravana or Sita born out of the earth, it seems that the 
former has the best chance to be the earliest for the following reasons : 

(a) Everybody admits that the first canto of the Ramayann 
represents a late reflection of the beginning of the poem of Valmiki. 
If Sita’s birth is narrated in this first canto it is a proof that this 
episode can be suspected of having been altered. 

(b) As H. Jacobi had already seen, the Ramayarja is the result 
of the fusion of two legends: that of Rama and of Ravana. A 
very ancient theme of folklore is that of the banished child who 
causes his father’s ruin. This theme, which explains the episode 
of the floating chest at the same time as the fight against Ravana and 
his ruin, stands out very clearly still in the Tibetan Ramayana. It 
is blotted out in the narratives where Sita takes birth in the earth. 

(c) With time, Sita’s divine character and the devilish con- 
dition of Ravana have seemed irreconcilable : it did not look credible 
that Sita Devi should be daughter of a Raksasa. And this might 
explain the late introduction into the legend of the theme: Sita 
being born in the earth. Sita’s early name “furrow” and the fact 

20 For Buddhist rales altered so that the theme of the marriage between brother 
and sister should disappear, cf. f. Przyliiski and M. Lalou, Recits Poptihircs ct 
Contes BoHcidhiques. J.A., Apl.-June, 1936, pp. 182 ff. 
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that ever since the Vcdic period Sita was the name of a deity, could 
suggest the theme of her birth out of the furrow. Since very ancient 
times the Mother Earth is the Great Goddess, the mother of all 
the gods. 

(d) The tale of Sita’s birth in the Cambodian Ramayana can 
be explained now as an intermediate form between two successive 
versions. Like in the early tale, the child is brought by the waves. 
She is brought to the king of Mithila during the feast of the ritual 
ploughing. 

(e) The old theme: Sita, Havana’s daughter, is not a local 
variation; it has spread over the Indian world from one ex- 
tremity to the other, and has been altered in the different regions : 
Sita saved from the waters is adopted by king Kala (Malay country), 
by some peasants (Tibetan versions) or by a rsi (Khotan), by the 
king of Mithila during the ritual ploughing (Cambodia). It is with 
the latter variation that the theme of her birth out of the furrow 
is connected. 

After all, the comparative study of the traditions existing 
around Sita’s birth leads to suggest as a working hypothesis the 
following chronology : 

I . — Rajavamsa and Dasarathajataka: Sita, daughter to 
DaWatha. 

II. — primary Ramayana : Sita, Havana’s daughter, 

(a) adopted by king Kala (Malay islands) 

(b) ,, ,, some peasants (Tibetan version) 

(c) ,, ,, a rsi (Khotan) 

(d) ,, ,, the king of Mithila (Cambodia) 

III . — secondary Ramayana : Sita, born out of the furrow. 

Jean Przyluski 




The Lost Bhoival Copper-Plate of Lak$tna^asena? 

In the Indian Historical Quarterly, vol. Ill, pages 89-96, Mr. 
N. K. Bhattasali published in 1927 an account of the “Lost Bhowal 
Copper-Plate of Laksmana Sena Deva of Bengal.” It appears from 
the description which he had at his disposal that this plate closely 
resembled the Madhainagar^ copper-plate, and that it bore a regnal 
date read as 37, or perhaps 27. 

In 1930, soon after I joined the staff of the India Office Library, 
I turned out from a safe 24 copper-plate inscriptions and ascertained 
that these had been published, with the possible exception of four. 
Other pre-occupations then intervened and it was not until six 
months ago that I resumed the duty of ascertaining whether these 
four plates had been published. I found that three of them at least 
had never been noticed so far as I have been able to ascertain. (The 
fourth is a South Indian inscription on 5 plates which came here 
with the Mackenzie collection, and which I have not yet identified). 
The three which I have identified arc:| 

(1) a three-line first plate of the Vakataka king Devasena, of 
which I have recently sent an account (with a photo- 
graph) to the New Indian Antiquary for publication; 

(2) a complete inscription on two copper-plates of the 
Valabhi king Siladitya IV dated 379 in the Valabhi era 
( = 698-9 A.D.); 

(3) finally — ^and this is the motive of my present note — a 
complete inscription on a single copper-plate of 
Laksmanasena, which closely resembles the Madhai 
nagar inscription and which gives in the last (or fifty- 
ninth) line a very legible regnal year in two numerals 


I Edited by R. D. Bancrji in J.P.AS.B. New Scries, vol. 5 ^1909), pp. 467-47L 
and Plate XXIV. Again in 1929 by N. G. Majumdar, Inscriptions of Bengal, 
vol. HI, pp. 106-115. 
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which I read as 27. The day of the month is given ; 

Ka. dine 6. 

The first 24 lines (the verse-portion) contain the frasasti in 13 
stanzas, precisely as in the Madhainagar copper-platc, so far as the 
latter is legible. Lines 25-28 give Laksnianasena’s name and titles — 
the latter including farama-Narasimha — and describe him as 
“meditating on the feet of Vallalasena-deva,” whose usual titles 
(including farama-Vaisnava) are given. Lines ^'9'33 give the normal 
schedule of officials addressed. Lines 34 to 44 define the two villages 
granted, with their boundaries, value etc. The grantee (lines 45-47) 
IS Padmanabhadeva Sarman, son of Mahadeva Sarman, grandson of 
jayadeva barman, great grandson of Buddliadeva [?) barman, a 
Samavedin of the Kauthuma sakha, and of the Aurva, Cyavana, 
Bhargava and jamadagnya |and another, illegible! fravaras {gotra 
illegible: perhaps Maudgalya). The gift ( 1 . 48) is to acquire merit 
for two mahadevis, one of whom is Kalyanadevi. Lines 50-57 con- 
tain the warning to preserve the benefaction, with the usual 
imprecatory Hokas. Of the last two lines (58-59), line 58 names 
Laksmanasena as ari-raja-AIadana-sahkara-narafati, and the Cauda- 
mahasandhivigrahika ! 5 ankaradhara as duta: and line 59 gives, in 
the customary abbreviated form, the designations of the king and 
the dtita, with the date. 

The plate is of the familiar shape and dimensions and h^s on 
a projecting ‘handle’ the Idksana of the Sena kings, the ten-aimed 
image of Sadasiva. It is not easy to read; but that is partly because 
the script lends isclf to ambiguity, when rather carelessly incised. 

The obverse is fairly well preserved; but on the proper left of 
the reverse the surface of the metal has corroded so that, on the 
average, ten aksaras at the commencement of the lines have become 
more or less illegible. The effect is small at the top and bottom and 
progressively greater in the middle lines. But it will be possible to 
edit the plate, with the help of the related inscriptions, without very 
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serious lacunae. Unknown place-names, however, must remain 
dubious : and so far I cannot feel certain of my tentative readings of 
any of the place-names with the exception of Paundravarddhana. 

I have no doubt that this is the “lost Bhowal copper-plate.’ 
H. H. Wilson, who as Secretary of the Asiatic Society reported oi 
it at the Society’s meeting held on the 6th May 1829, as Mr 
Bhattasali states in the article referred to above, was subsequent!) 
Librarian at the India House. Presumably the plate came here 
with him. 

H. N. Randle 

The final Defeat of Mihirakula 

The problem of the defeat of Mihirakula has been a fre- 
quent and fruitful source of controversy, but it cannot be said that 
the findings of scholars like Fleet,' Smith,® Allan, ^ Mukerji,* and 
Heras* are final; therefore this subject is taken up with a view to 
suggest a new solution of the problem. 

The two conflicting authorities 

We have only two authorities that mention the defeat of 
Mihirakula. The first of these is the Mandasor inscription*’ of 
Yasodharman of Malava. While relating the chief heroic exploits 
of the Malavan king (Yasodharman) this lithic record states, 
‘Respect was paid with complimentary presents of the flowers from 
the locks of the hair on the top of his head even by that king Mihira- 
kula whose forehead was pained by being bent down low by the 
strength of his arms in the act of compelling obedience’. 

1 The coin and history of Toramana {lA., XVlll, p. 228). 

2 Early History of India, p. 337. 3 Gupta Coins, p. lix. 

4 Harsa, p. 59. 5 PP- 

6 Cll., Ill, no. 33. 
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In the above words the defeat of Mihirakula inflicted by Yaso- 
dharman is referred to. But there is no mention of the place where 
that important event took place though the writer of the inscription 
gives at great length the exploits and conquests of Yasodharman 
throughout N. India. 

The second is the account given by the Chinese pilgrim Hiuen 
Tsang. He mentions that the victorious monarch was not Yaso- 
dharman but a certain king of Magadha named Baladitya-Raj.’ 
He says'* ‘Baladitya-Raj king of Magadha profusely honoured the 
law of Buddha and tenderly nourished his people. When he heard 
the cruel persecution and atrocities of Mihirakula he strictly guarded 
the frontiers of his kingdom and refused to pay tribute. Mihira- 
kula raised an army to punish the rebellions’. 

‘Mihirakula Raj committing the army to the charge of his 
younger brother himself embarked on the sea to go to attack Baladitya 
Raj. The king guarded the narrow passes, whilst the light cavalry 
were out to provoke the enemy to fight, sounded the golden drum 
and his soldiers suddenly rose on every side and took Mihirakula’s 
allies as captive and brought him into the presence of the king.’ 

‘At last the mother of Baladitya commanded his son and owing 
to pity Mihirakula having lost his royal estate conceded himself to 
the isles and deserts and going northwards to Kashmir, he sought 
there an asylum’. 

Modern scholars seem to suppose that both the documents 
refer to the final defeat of Mihirakula — the Huna chief. 

8 R<.*. rhe identification of Baladitya Raj with the Giipia ruler tlic modern 

scholars arc still at variance. Allan has identified Baladicya-Raj with Narasimha 
Gupta the son of Pura Gupta (G.C.. pp. LX-LVl). This identification is open to 
objection and the writer has tried to identify Baladitya-Raj (Hiuen Tsang’s account) 
with the Gupta ruler of the same name who has been referred to in one of the 
N.ilanda inscriptions as .1 builder of a temple in memory of liis victory over 
Mihirakula (£’./. , XX, p. 37, vol. 6). For details, sc‘c the writer’s article ‘Founder 
t*t Nalanda Maha Vihfras’ ( XIV, no. i). 

9 Beal, Records of the W. World, 1 , pp. 168-171. 

JUNE, 1939 17 
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The final Defeat of Mihirakula 
Different Views 

(1) Some historians including Dr. Smith suppose an alliance 
between Yasodharman and Baladitya, so that the battle referred to 
by the inscription and by the Chinese traveller are one and the same. 
Mihirakula was defeated by their combined army. 

( 2 ) Fleet admits the authority of both the documents that 
Mihirakula was defeated in the east by Baladitya and in the west 
by Yasodharman. Allan and Mukerji agree with Fleet’s theory. 
According to them the final defeat took^place in Malava.’" 

These are the two different opinions of historians on the final 
defeat of the Fiuna chief. But in the light of some literary 
evidences, a new solution of the problem may be suggested. 

The HarsU'Carita of Bana recognises the suzerainty ever Malava 
by the Guptas as late as Prabhakaravardhana {circa A.D. 6on). 
There can be no doubt that the expulsion of Huna chief from 
Central India was final. The recovery of Central India was 
probably effected in the time of Baladitya whose troops were re- 
presented by Hiuen Tsang as having imprisoned Mihirakula. After 
this battle Mihirakula fled away to the north and sought an asylum 
in Kashmir. This statement is supported by the Rajatarangim 
which clearly mentions Mihirakula as the ruler of Kashmir. 

On the authority of contemporary Mandasor inscription it is 
clear that Yasodharman conquered the whole of N. India and by 
that time Baladitya must have died and Central India was in posses- 
sion of Yasodharman. Yasodharman claims to have extended his 
sway as far as the Brahmaputra in the east. In that case it is not 
improbable that Vajra the son of Baladitya was defeated and killed 
by Yasodharman." Hiuen Tsang mentions a king of Central India 
as the successor of Vajra. Thus we may conclude that after 
Baladitya, Yasodharman conquered N. India. Therefore there is 

10 Allan, O.C.P., LIX; Mukerji, Harsa, p. 59. 

1 1 Dr. Rai Chaudhuri, Political History, 3rtl Edn., p. 403. 
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no cjucstion of the defeat of Mih’rakula by Chc-conibined forces of 
both the luoiiarchs. 

Yasodbarman had already become victorious over Piindra- 
vardhana where Vajra was in power'" and was killed in the 
battle.''' From the Rajatarahgtnt it is clear that Mihirakula ruled over 
Kashmir" till Yasodharman after achieving victory over Pundra- 
vardhana turned his mind towards the west. No date can be fixed 
on the strength of the Madasor inscription (not dated) and Hiuen 
Tsang’s account but it seems reasonable to infer that Bfiladitya must 
have died before the victory of Yasodharman over Pundravardhana. 
Ihercfore the theory of Dr. Fleet ‘Defeat of Mihirakula by Bala- 
ditya in the east and by Yasodharman in west’, docs not appear to 
be based on sound reasons. The Kajatarahgim states that tlie 
Malavan ruler (Y asodharman) appointed Matr-gupta as his governor 
after defeating Mihirakula.'^ 

In the light of the above statement it is not safe to hold the 
view that Mihirakula trying to enlarge the frontiers of his kingdom 
met Yasodharman in Malava and was thoroughly routed and driven 
back northwards . ' 

The verse 4 of Mandasor inscription is full of eulogy of Mihira- 
kula and the verse 6 records the attack by the king Yasodharman m 
Kashmir of Mihirakula. Vasudeva, the author of the inscription, 
probably points out that both the incidents took place at the same 
spot, i.e., Yasodharman attacked Mihirakula the king of Kashmir. 
If this holds good it would be sound to suggest that Yasodharman 
defeated Mihirakula and his last defeat took place m Kashmir and 
not in Malava as suggested by Dr. Fleet and H. Hcras. 

12 Damodarpur Copp. Plate V, dated 533 A.D. 

13 Calcutta Review, XXVI, p. 9; ]ayaswal, Imfertal History, p. 

14 Rajatarartgini (Stein’s transl.), I, pp. 43-8. 

16 /HQ., Ill, p. 8. 
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Gwalior inscription mentions that Mihirakula succeeded 
Toramana in 502 A.D. He ruled for 15 years, i.e., he was in jx)sscs' 
sion of Central India upto 517 A.D. Yasodharman had also achiev- 
ed victory in 532 A.D.^^ So it is plausible to suppose that Bala- 
ditya might have defeated Mihirakula in c. 520 A.D. When 
Mihirakula fled away towards north, Vajra succeeded Baladitya in 
E. India and Yasodharman might have gained victory over N. India 
within a few years. The victory over Kashmir where the final de- 
feat of Mihirakula took place, may be assigned to a date between 
A.D, 525 and 552. 

Basudeva Upadhyaya 


✓ 

A Note on the Keshari Grant of Satrubhahja 

The Keshari (Kesan?) Copper-plate grant of Satrubhanja, 
published by Mr. Binayak Misra in IHQ., XIII, p. 42^ If., has 
not been properly rend and interpreted. While reading Mr. Misra’s 
paper, some points crossed my mind, a few of which arc offered 
here for the consideration of scholars. 

(1) Mr. Misra’s identification of Ganadanda-Virabhadra with 
Candragupta Maurya is untenable and docs not rec]iiire any 
comment. 

(2) Mr. Misra appears to suggest that mayura (peacock) was 
the totem of the Mauryas. A difficulty in accepting the suggestion 
is probably offered by Rock Edict I of Asoka which proves that this 
Maurya king used to take peacock’s meat every day. 

(3) The adoration to Siva at the beginning of the records, re- 
ference to Virabhadra’s connection with a tapocihisthana, the fact 
that he was followed by 8800c sages, and the very name Gana^ 

17 Both the Mandasor inscriptions (C//., nos. 33 and 35) were engraved hy 
Govinda and second is dated 532 A.D. So the first inscription (no. 33) may he 
assigned to a date near about. 
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danda^Vtrabhadra^ suggest that the person was a ^aiva ascetic. 
Virabhadra is the name of a powerful hero created by 5 iva from his 
matted hair. Gana particularly means a troop of demi-gods con- 
sidered as Siva’s attendants. Danda is a name of Siva himself;^ it 
also means “rod” or “punishment.” Ganadanda, therefore, may 
indicate “Siva, lord of the Ganas,” or “the controller of the Ganas.” 
There is hardly any doubt that the name is Saivite. 

(4) This Saiva ascetic Ganadanda- Virabhadra, who appears to 
have had 88000 disciples, received a grant of 88000 oramas from a 
person named Ramadeva. The case is similar to that of the more 
fortunate Saiva ascetic Sadbhavasambhu, the ioundcr-mohanta of 
a Saiva mat ha or monastery (called Golaki-matha) in Dahala' 
mandala, who received gramcmarn tridakfim (three lacs of gramas) 
from a Kalacuri king named Yuvarajadeva (possibly Yuvaraja I).' 
“Three lacs of gramas,** granted by a king who is insignificant in 
comparison with his succe.ssors Gahgeyadeva and Karna, prove 
beyond doubt that grama in these cases docs not mean 
“a village,” but indicates, as the Abhidhanarajendra says, what is 
subject of an assessment.”* It is amusing that this estate compriS' 
ing 88000 gramas received as a grant from a person named Rama- 
deva, has been suggested by Mr. Misra to have some similarity 
with the vast empire of Candragupta Maurya! ’ 

1 Cf. the name of the 5 aiva ascetic Ganila-sri-Paiavirabhadra, IHQ., XIV, 
p. 99; also names like Sankara gana. 

2 See Aptc, Sanskrit-English Dictionary, s.v. 

3 Cf, the Malkapiir stone inscription, Kakatiyasarnetka (Telugu), inscription 
No. 31; IHQ., XI V. p. 96 f. 

4 For a detailed discussion on the subject sec Journ. Or. Res., XI, p. 221 ff., 
see aho Bomb. Gaz., 1 , ii, p. 298, note 2, 

5 Of course, I do not accept the unjustifiable theory advanced by Dr. H. C. 
Seth in his paper, “Central Asiatic Provinces of the Maurya Empire (IHQ-. 
Xin, p. 400 ff.). The districts ceded by Selcukos were evidently on the north 
western boundary of Candragupta Maurya’s empire. 1 do not think Dr. Seth has 
been able to make any ease against the old accepted theory (Smith, Early Hist. Ind., 
I 1924, p. 125 f!.). 
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(5) Who is this Ramadeva, the patron of Ganadanda- 
Virabhadra? He may have been a prince of considerable 
importance; but, in the present state of our knowledge, we cannot 
be definite as regards his identification. Is it impossible to suggest 
the name of Ramapala (c. 1084-1126 A.D.).r 

(6) Mr. Misra’s other suggest.on that Mahamandaladhipati, 
Maharajadhtraja and Paramesvara, applied to ^atrubhanja, are im- 
perial titles is equally untenable. Mahamandaladhifati, which is 
the same as Alahamandalesvara and Alahamandalika (cf. the 
analogus titles Mandalesa, Alandalesvara, Maridaltka, Adandalika, 
Ranaka, Samanta, Adahasamanta, Adahasamantadhifati^ etc.), 
always denotes feudatory chiefs and petty rulers. In the Rajorgadh 
inscription," for instance, MatlianaJeva, feudatory of Pratihara Vijaya- 
pala, has been called Alaharajadhiraja and Paramesvara. In the 
Harsola grant, ^ Siyaka II, feudatory of Rastrakuta Krsna III, has 
been called Adahamandalika-cudamarii and Adaharajadhiraja-fati. 
In the Kayadra inscription,^ Paramara Dharavarsa, feudatory of 
Caulukya Kumarapala, has been called Alaharajadhiraja and Adaha^ 
mandalesvara. For nu melons similar instances, I may refer Mr. 
Misra to Bhandarkar’s List of Inscriptions of Northern India, 
During the medieval period, ParamabhaUaraka was considered to be 
an imperial title; but m one inscription’ we have even the curious 
combination Paramabhatfaraka-Adaharajadhiraja-Paramesvara-Adaha' 


6 Ep. Ind., Ill, p. 266. 

7 Ep. Ind., XIX, p. 241 ff. 8 lA., LVI, p. 51. 

9 JBORS., V, p, 588 fF. In this connection cf. also my paper on the 

‘Sundarban grant of Dommanapala’ (Ind. Cnlt., I, p. 679 f.). As for the name in 

the first line of the record, I now read it (or possibly 

which should be corrected into cf Bengal, III, p. 96. 

line 42). The name of the village granted should be read 
There is no trace of the serif of ^ on the plate. 
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mandalika, and it has been suggested that though nominally feuda- 
tories, the princes with such titles were in reality independent chiefs. 

(7) There are numerous misreadings in Mr. Misra s trans- 
cript. Only a few of them arc noticed below. 

L. I . The facsimile has irff ; though which 

does not suit the metre (Arya), is a mistake for 

L. 2. I read for Mr. Misra’s 

L. 3. The plate has ff?:’(sic).iuTT^;^ does not suit 

the metre (Anuspibh). This is because some pas- 
sages are taken from other grants (e.g. Ukhunda 
grant, IHQ., XIII, p. 427 ff.) by the writer; but he 
could not fit them in the text owing to his insuffi- 
cient knowledge of the Sanskrit language and the 
metres. Cf. the awkwardly placed Arya line 
etc. in 1 . 6.^“ There are numerous 
mistakes in the composition. Of course some of 
the mistakes may be due to the engraver. 

L. 4. I read Misra omits Mr. 

P. Acharya suggested to me that the reading here 
might be I cannot accept the sugges- 

tion, as and 5 are quite clear and this reading 
docs not suit the metre (Anustubh). 

L. 5 appears to read ^ (metre: 

Anustubh). 

L. 6. I read in place of Misra’s 


10 From (*• pos.sibly read 

two verses in the Udgiti and Aryagiti metres But the construction seems to sug- 
gest full-stops after ^ 9 

1 1 Read . The use of surrounded) and (here, in 

consideration of) possibly exhibits some influence of the local dialect. 
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L. 7. I read which is evidently a mis- 
take for W* Cf. Ukhunda grant, 1 . 7. 

The plate also reads ^ 1 ?, not and ^ )', 
not ^3 . 

<K • 

LI. 8-9 read (sic), and in place of Misra’s 

(:) 

L. 12 reads 'Tit* for Misra’s *Tr^* . The construction 
IS however wrong. Phrases like 

^ are also wanting in this 

connection. 

L. 15. Mr. Misra takes the name of the village granted to 
be Llamayi. The name however appears to be 
or . 


DiNiis Chandra Sircar 
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(In the 1937 September number of the Journal of the Bthar and Orissa Research 
Society, Dr. A. Banerji-Sastri published an article on The Malavas.’ I sent to 
the Editor of that journal a letter for publication on July 19, 1938 pointing out 
that in that article certain items had been reproduced from my Bengali book 
Puranapravesa (henceforth abbreviated as Ppv.) without acknowledgment. I 
requested the Editor in the forwarding letter that my communication might be 
published in full ‘without any addition* alteration or omission' and he was kind 
enough to write back, “It would be published in the JBORS. in the same form 
as you have sent it.” I am sorry to say that this promise was not fulfilled. From 
the letter as printed in the JBORS., Sept. 1938 (pp. 122- 124) I find that (i) my 
name docs not appear at the end of my letter, (ii) an unauthorized column 
viz., the first one (p. 124) has been added to my table without any indication in 
the table itself and (iii) the entire correspondence appears over the name of 
‘A. Banerji-Sastri.’ This has given a very misleading impression to several readers. 

The first column in p. 124, which has been added by Dr. A. Banerji-Sastri, and 
the note over his signature contain mis-statements. Dr. A. Banerji-Sastri in his re- 
marks on pp. 120 and 121 has gone out of his way from the point at issue, and has 
laid certain charges against me viz., that I have in my book Ppv. heaped ‘abuses on 
Pargiter in language at once ungenerous and undignified’ and that I have adopted in 
that book ‘with very slight alterations' the results of Pargiter without 
acknowledgment. 

Apparently . Dr. Banerji-Sastri tries to justify his conduct by laying thc.se 
counter-charges against me and by assuring his readers that his omission in referring 
to my book was an act done ‘deliberately in fairness to one of the best and most 
disinterested students of Indology.’ Further, Dr. Banerji-Sastri has sought to con- 
fuse tile issue by heading his reply as “Pargitcr’s Ancient Indian Historical Tradition 
(1922) vs. Basu’s Pmariapravesa in Bengali ( 1934 ) ” (p. 12^0). The proper heading 
should have been ‘‘Basil’s Puranapravesa (in Bengali) ( 1934 ) vs. The Malavas ( 1937 ) 
by Dr. Banerji-Sastri.” I have absolutely nothing to say against Pargiter. 

Under the above circumstances I thought that I was entitled to a. reply; I 
accordingly sent a communication to the Editor of the Journal of the Bihar and 
Orissa Research Society on the 20th December 1938 for publication. Dr. A. 
Banerji-Sastri who also happens to be the Editor of the journal declined to print the 
article and returned it to me on the 5th April, 1939. As I feel that I have not been 
fairly treated 1 now approach the Editor of the Indian historical Quarterly for 
giving publicity to the communication]. 

Referring to Dr. Banerji-Sastri ’s first charge that I have heaped 
abuses on Pargiter I find^BORS., Sept. 1938, fn. p. 120) that Dr. 
Banerji-Sastri has quoted verbatim from the Ppv, index, the entire 
list of references printed there under the heading Vatgiter in sup- 

I.H.Q., JUNE, 1939 
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port of his contention. 1 may point out that out of these the passage 
in page 2 of my book is a mere statement of the work done by Par- 
giter ; on page 218 is a cjiiotation from the same author. The other 
passages referred to arc concerned with pointing out mistakes com- 
mitted by Pargiter and other workers. Pages 213-218 of Ppv, deal 
with the conscious and unconscious bias of western scholars in deal- 
ing with ancient Inidan history with quotations from their writings 
in siipjxirt of my statements. Nowhere in my bcx)k have I gone 
beyond the limits of legitimate criticism nor have I used any language 
that may be considered at all objectionable. In fact Pargiter himself 
in discussing Indian bias has used much stronger language. Per- 
haps Dr. Banerji-Sastri thought that nobody would take the trouble 
to verify his references and he could quote as many of tlicm as 
possible irrespective of their contents. Dr. Banerji-Sastri has 
obviously adopted this tactics to prejudice his readers against me. 
The entire question of the nature of my criticism of Pargiter is how- 
ever irrelevant to the original point at issue, and I am constrained 
to refer to it only to defend mvsclf from an unfair attack made in 
a learned journal. 

Dr. Banctji-Sasin s second charge is that I have adopted Pargi- 
ter s results ‘with very slight alterations' and have passed them off 
upon my readers as my own. These statements can only be properly 
described by an epithet that is unfortunately unparliamentary. My 
methods of puranic interpretation and the results that 1 have obtain 
ed differ widely in most cases from those of Pargiter. Throughout 
the entire course of my work on the Puranas I had no occasion to 
utilize any of Pargitcr’s arguments and findings. My source books 
were the Puranas themselves. Although Dr. Banerji-Sastri says in 
his reply that he naturally accepted the dates arrived at by Pargiter 
(WORS-, Sept. 193^’ P* ^^0 ^ niatter o^fact he did not do ir bur 

quoted my dates in his- article, dates which are quite different from 
those of Pargiter. (Sec attached Tabic). He has thus not only deli- 
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beratcly refrained from acknowledging his debts to my book but also 
has tried to put forth an excuse that is demonstrably incorrect. The 
discussions and the tables that follow will amply prove the correctness 
of my assertions. 

The Puranas, as is well known, do not specifically mention any 
date. ‘Dates according to the Puranas’ as have been given by Dr. 
Banerji-Sastn in his article on the Malavas can only be derived from 
an interpretation of the puranic data. Every student of the Puranas 
has his own method of interpretation and herein lies his individuality. 
The methods adopted by Pargiter and by myself are, as already 
stated, entirely different. Pargiter does not claim to give accurate 
dates for Pradyotas, the Sisunagas, the coronation of Nanda etc., I 
do. Whether my claims are substantiated or not is quite another 
problem and has nothing to do with the present controversy. 
Pargiter tries to formulate an urtext of the Puranas and then to arrive 
at dates from the regnal figures of the urtext for the individual kings 
taking the date of Candragupta's accession in 322 B.C. as his start- 
ing point. I do not believe in an urtext of this type. I have chosen 
the appropriate regnal figures from different readings keeping the total 
dynastic reigns mentioned by the Puranas as my guide. The dynastic 
reigns have in their turn been controlled by stated intervals and the in 
tcrvals by the Saptarsi count. I have introduced no external considera- 
tions e.g., the possibility or the impossibility of a long reign, using 
an average regnal period as a chronological check etc., for the accep- 
tance or rejection of puranic statements as Pargiter has done. My 
key date is the date of Nanda’s coronation arrived at by a special 
hyfxithcsis. As a result of the difference in the principle of inter- 
pretation my findings have often gone very wide of those of Pargi- 
ter’s. When it is noticed (i) that Dr. Banerji-Sastrl’s puranic dates 
agree absolutely with those of Ppv,,(ii) that the references that he 
quotes, (JBORS., Sept. 1938, column i, p. 12^), in support of his 
statement in p. 12 1 that he accepted the dates arrived at by Pargiter, 
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are misleading as will be proved immediately, and (iii) that when he 
tails to indicate, both in his published reply and in his private commu- 
nication to me, to which he alludes in his letter, any consistent 
principle that he might have followed in arriving at those dates 
independently, the untcnability of Dr. Banerji-Sastri’s position 
becomes apparent. 

To economize space I have put the relevant facts and the argu- 
ments in tabular form. Under the column ‘Pargiter’ I have very 
briefly indicated Pargiter’s views and the actual contents of the re- 
ferences cited by Dr. Banerji-Sastri in his reply to my letter. For ease 
of reference I have used the following abbreviations in the table : — 

The Malavas by Dr. A. Banerji-Sastri JBORS., Sept. 1937 — Mlv.; Puranapra- 
vesa by G. Bose. 1934 — Ancient Indian Historical Tradition by F. E. 
Pargiter, 1922 — Aht.; The Purana Text of the Dynasties of the Kali Age by 
F. E. Pargiter, 1913 — Dka.; Dr. Banerji-Sastri’s correspondence in JBORS., 
Sept. 1938 — corsp. 
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be based on all of them com- 
bined. Besides they are all 
demonstrably wrong.” (Aht., 
pp. 179. 180). 
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The regnal piioch allotted by him and the actual dates for these kings arc identical with those in For consideration 

of space I refrain from giving the complete list of dates here. 
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The above discussions should have amply shown the indebted- 
ness of Dr. Banerji-Sastri to Ppv. In fact if anybody cares to com- 
pare the tables published by Dr. Banerji-Sastri in his article 'The 
Alalavas’ with those in Ppv., no doubt can possibly remain in his 
mind about the real source of Dr. Banerji-Sastn’s materials. The re- 
semblance in form of the tables and the identity of dates arc complete. 
I pointed out to Dr. Banerji-Sastri, in a private letter, to which He 
alludes in his reply, that I arrived at my results independently of 
Pargiter, that there was a difference between Pargitcr’s standpoint and 
methods and those of myself, and that possibly Dr. Banerji-Sastri did 
not acknowledge his indebtedness to my book owing to an oversight 
or under the mistaken notion that I had got my data from Pargiter. 
He promptly wrote back, “You say that I have not referred to your 
book in Bengali Ppv, owing to an oversight. I assure yon that it 
was done deliberately.” Here was indeed a curious method of admit- 
ting a charge. After this when I found him, an experienced Indo- 
logist and a ‘teacher whose work extended over nearly a quarter of a 
century’ according to his own description of himself, citing in justi- 
fication of his conduct misleading references from Pargitcr’s Ancient 
Indian Historical Tradition (corsp. column i. p. i2q) prefaced by the 
remark that as the book is well-known and easily available he did not 
quote the relevant passages at length (corsp. p. 121), I was entirely 
taken aback. I should therefore request my readers that in case 
B.'inerji-Sastri chooses to mention fresh references in his reply to 
this communication they may be verified before acceptance. 


G. Bose 
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THE MAHABHARATA. For the first time critically edited 
by Vishnu S. Siikthankar with the co-operation of various scholars. 
Fascicule 9 — Udyogaparvan/ Bhandarkar Oriental Research Insii- 
tutc, Poona, 1937* 

It is gratifying to notice the gradual progress that the Bhandar 
kar Oriental Research Institute is making in its stupendous under- 
taking of a critical edition of the great epic of India, the Maha- 
bharata. We have before us Fasciculus 9, containing loi of the 
197 chapters of the Udyogaparvan, edited by Dr. S. K. De 
of the Dacca University with his usual thoroughness and scholarly 
judgment. The manuscript material used for the edition con- 
sists of about forty manuscripts representing different recensions 
and versions. Important variants have also been noted from 
a number of commentaries, e.g., those of Devabodha, Sarvajna- 
narayana, Arjunamisra, Nilakantha and Sankaracarya, the last of 
whom commented on the Sanatsiijatiya section alone. Interesting de- 
tails about the characteristic features of the versions of the text repre- 
sented by the commentaries, as revealed on a careful collation, have 
been set forth in the editorial notes. It is noted that few of them 
present a pure and unmixed version. ‘Nilakantha’ s text is a misch- 
codex of a much conflated and inclusive type.' ‘Arjunamisra, as a 
Bengali should represent the Bengali version,. . . .while his occasional 
divergences from Bengali Mss. often give rise to the belief that he 
consulted other sources as well,’ None of the commentaries can 
therefore be thoroughly relied upon without proper and sufficient 
examination. Even the text of ^amkaracarya as represented in the 
Sanatsujariiya section, commented on by him, cannot be accepted as 
authentic, though it is ‘undoubtedly older than the oldest 
of the Mahabharata Mss.’ It is found that ‘he has accepted 
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generally the Southern recension in its Tclugu Grantha version. 
It is a relief to be assured that inspite of the usual and not few textual 
variations, including the existence of numerous and ubiquitious short 
additional passages, the Udyogaparvan ‘is comparatively free from 
lengthy insertions which have to be relegated to the Appendix.’ 

The learned editor has done well to draw the attention of the 
readers to the fact that many of the niti verses in the Prajagara sub- 
parvan are ‘traceable also in the Niti sections of other parrs of the 
epic, in the Ramayana, and in the law-book of Manu, as well as in 
the popular collections of tales and fables.’ It may be pointed out in 
this connection that the additional verse No ^502* C] noted at the end 
of the Sanatsujatiya section is also found in the Vidagdhamnkhctman- 
dana, a popular book of riddles. 

There remains nothing to be said with regard to the printing 
and get-up. A reference may, however, be made here to two print- 
ing mistakes, that came to our notice — for in 39-63d, 

and for ?>i 5 r 4 f in 84.6c. The desirability of observ- 

ing the system of joining together consonants, immediately following 
one another, (e.g., for for for ^ 

etc.) ought to be taken into consideration. It must be admitted that 
the system, unknown in Bengal and not followed by Dr. De in his 
other works, not infrequently causes confusion in the matter of 
disjoining the words. 


Chintaharan Chakravarti 
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MIR QASIM: NAWAB OF BENGAL by Nandalal 
Chatterji. Allahabad. Indian Press 1935. 

The brief reign of Mir Qasim, although inconsequential in the 
end, constituted the first challenge to the recently established British 
supremacy in the Eastern provinces, and is well worth a close study. 
The present work embodies the results of investigation into the per- 
sonality of the Nawab rather than into the politics of the period. 
The author at the outset contradicts the popularly held belief that 
the motive behind Mir Qasim s struggle with the English was more 
patriotic than personal, and in a picturesque sentence at the end sums 
up the character of the man who appears to be nothing more than a 
despicable tyrant. A feeling of disappointment, however, creeps in 
as one lays down the book inspite of its impressive documentation. 
Implicit reliance is placed on the Siyar and the Muzaffarnamah and 
no allowance made for their obvious and admitted pro-English bias. 
In handling the sources which are mostly contemporary English 
records little regard is shown to the fact that their authors were also 
parties to the dispute. 

A few examples may be given. The author’s attempt at ex- 
plaining away the tyranny of the Company’s Goomasthas (p. 147) 
while criticising the Nawab for the exacting behaviour of his offi- 
cials (p. 196) is of a piece with that attitude of mind which is unable 
to appreciate the latter’s point of view and considers the popular 
gratitude so long felt for him as “unwarranted” merely because of 
his “implacable enmity” of the English (p. 219). Equally queer is 
his pronouncemem on what he calls the “unjust demands” of the 
Nawab, (p. 186) to control the English private inland trade and 
stop the evils arising therefrom. The dispute really centred on two 
points : interpretation of the Imperial Firman regarding English 
right to trade duty free on inland produce, and, secondly, the 
Nawab’s right, as an inalienable prerogative of his office, to be the 
ultimate referee in all civil and criminal cases affecting the life and 
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property ot the people. On Vansittart’s own admission he 
was right in excluding inland trade from the privileges granted by 
the Firman and there was precedent in doing so. Nor can it be justi- 
fiably suggested that he could have yielded on the second point, and 
the arrangement proposed by Amyatt amounted really to setting up 
a kind of capitulary rights for the English. It is one thing to com- 
[)lain of the incapacity of his ofheers; it is wholly another to deprive 
him of that authority which pertained to his office. It is notC' 
worthy that while the author deals elaborately with the refusal and 
inability of the Nawab to check the rapacity of his men, little is 
said about the steps the English proposed to take to stop their own 
extortionate agents. Full authorities ought to have been cited for 
the very interesting statement made on p. 182 that the “Moslems 
also enjoyed special concession in matters of duties.” 

The author has laid too much emphasis on the personality of 
the Nawab as a determining factor although it is admitted that 
what he calls the genesis of the conflict was inherent in the situation 
created by the revolution of 1757' Nevertheless the work will be 
of value as a first systematic study of the sub)cct and credit is due 
to the author for a piece of painstaking research and the Indian Press 
for a neatly produced book. 


A. B. M. HABIIUflXAH 
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HARSAVARDHANA (in Hindi), by Gaiirisankar Chatter jcc, 
M.A., Lecturer, Allahabad University; published by Hindusthani 
Academy, Allahabad, U.P., 1938; 289 pages. 

It IS a happy sign that the modern historical literature of Hindi, 
which has already to its credit G. H. Ojha’s Rajputanek} Itihas, G. P. 
Mehta’s CandragHpta Vikramaditya, B. N. Ren’s Bhojraj and 
several other works, has recently been enriched by the publication of 
Mr. G. S. Chatterjcc’s Harsavardhana. 

The book under review is divided into fifteen chapters which 
deals with the different aspects of Indian history connected with the 
illustrious name of Harsa. The topics discussed are : political con- 
dition of India in the beginning of the 7th century (Ch. I); early 
life of Harsa and his accession to the throne (Ch. II); Harsa’s con- 
ejuests (Ch. Ill); Harsa’s empire (Ch. IV); contemporary kings 
(Ch. V); some minor events of Harsa’s time (Ch. VI); Yuan 
Chwang (Ch. VII) ; Harsa as a poet and patron of learning (Ch. VIII); 
Harsa’s religion (Ch. IX); administration (Ch. X); social condition 
(Ch. XI); religious condition (Ch. XII); education and literature 
(Ch. XIII); arts in the days of Harsa (Ch. XIV); conclusion (Ch. 
XV). There is an exhaustive index, as well as two appendices, the 

first of which mves the text and translation of the Madhuban and 
n 

Banskhcra grants of Harsa. 

7 Te first thing that strikes the reader of Mr. Chatterjee’s work 
IS the thoroughness with which he has treated the subject. He has 
made use of all the sources — epigraphic, numismatic and literary. 
His study of the works ascribed to Harsa and those of Bana to 
throw light on the social and religious condition of 7th century 
India is worthy of admiration. 

We may however point out that a map is wanting in the book 
which IS, moreover, not free from other defects. There is some evi- 
dence of carelessness on almost every page of the book. A few of 
such mistakes are noticed here: — 


i.H.g., JUNE, 1939 


20 
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(1) The Gupta emperor Budhagupta has throughout been 
called Buddhagupta (pp. 10, 34, 233, etc.). 

(2) Our friend Mr. Adrikandra Banerji has throughout 
been called Abinascandra Banerji (pp. 83, 89, 106), and 
his father, the late Mr. R. D. Banerji, has been referred 
to as Dr. Banerji (pp. 117, 126, etc.). 

(3) Mantaraja of Samudragupta’s Allahabad inscription has 
been called Mantraraja (p. 37). 

(^) AryamanjHsrimHlakalpa has been styled a Jain work 
(p. 109). 

(3) Kavyadarsa has been mentioned as a work of Mammata 
(P- / 55 )- 

(6) Fandpur which has been identified with Samata^ has 
been placed to the south of Dacca (p. 97). 

(7) The Candravalli inscription of Mayurasarman has been 
taken to prove Maukhari occupation of Magadha in the 
4th century A.D., and the accession of that king has 
been placed in area 258 A.D. (p. 14). 

(8) The 25th verse of the Aiholc inscription has been taken 
to describe the accession of Harsa to the throne (p. 79). 

(9) Even after the discovery of Vainyagupta’s Nalanda seal 
representing him as a Maharajadhirdja, that king has 
been taken to have been a Samanta (p. 34). 

(10) Yuan Chwang’s Chih-chi-to has been identified with 
jejakabhukti, though, according to Candel records, the 
province was so named after Vijayasakti who lived long 
after Yuan Chwag (p. no). 

(11) The passage has been added 

at the end of the Madhuban grant (p. 273). 

(12) Kalidasa’s Mahendra-natha {Ra^hn, IV, 43), i.e. lord 
of the Mahendra mount in Kaliiiga, has been taken to 
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mean Indra (p. 99). Cf. ^ 

{ibid., V. 39) and (V. 40). 

We cannot agree with Mr. Chatterjee also on some important 
points. There is no proof that Katina wad, Bengal and Orissa 
formed a part cf Harsa’s empire. We do not agree with the author 
when he calls Harsa the last great emperor of Northern India 
(p. 1 12). There is reason to believe that the Pratihara empire under 
Mahendrapala was bigger than Harsa’s dominions. The Lauhitya 
(Brahmaputra) cannot be taken as the eastern boundary of Yaso- 
dharman’s kmgdom (p. 13). The boast in the Mandasor inscrip- 
tion IS only conventional and should not be taken literally. The 
fact that Maukhari Isanavarman made the Gaudas Sumudrlisraya 
may indicate that the Maukhari king conquered the northern dis- 
tricts of Gauda or better }x:)ssib!y that, according to the boast, the 
Gauda people, after sustaining the defeat, became sea-faring 
merchants. 

In spite of these and other points of ditference of opinion, we 
recommend the book to all students of tarly Indian history. 


D. C. Sircar 



Select Contents of Oriental Journals 

Adyar Library Bulletin, vol. Ill, pt. 2. 

K. V. Rangaswami Aiyangar. — RTijadharma. A lecture delivered 
at the LJmversity of Madras on Dharmas^istrci is hcuig published 
in the journal. It discusses the scope and content of the lite- 
rature on Dbdrmd which has influenced the social and political 
life of the Hindus. 

C. Kunhan Raja. — Rgvadd-vyTikbya. The edition of the first parr 
of Madhava’s commentary on the Rgveda ending with the ist 
Aspka is c(jmpletc with this instalment. 

N. Aiyaswami SavSiri . — Alcirnbanapdfiksa and Vrtti by Dihridgn 
with the Commentary of Dharmapala. The Sanskrit text of 
this work on Buddhist log’c has been restored from the Tibetan 
and Chinese versions, 

T. R. SlUNiN’ASA Ayyangar. — The Samanya Vedanta Upanisads. 
The last part of the Adhy'itmopanisad and the first part of the 
Annapurnopanisad , two minor treatises belonging respectively 
to the Stikla Yajurveda and the Atharvaveda have been trans- 
lated into HnHish. 

o 

C. Ki'NHAN Raja . — The Commentaries on the Aitarcya Brahmana. 
The manuscript of Bhatta Bhiiskara s commentary on the 
Aitareya BrTihmana deposited in the Adyar Library has been 
described . 

K. Mahuva Krishna Sharma . — A Note on the Text of the 
T ai t tiriya A rariyaka . 

Annals of Oriental Research, vol. Ill, pt. 2. 

S. S. SiJKYANARAYANA SasT! 1. — Tattvas/idd hi , Jhanaghauapada's 
Tattvasiiddhi, a treat’se on Advaita Vedanta, is being edited. 

V. -/I l?hinavagitptd and the BhJisya on the Yogasutras. 

1 he Bhiisya on tlie Patanjala Yogasntra is generally attributed 
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to Vyasn. But Abhinava quotes several passages from the 
Bbasya as citations from Patanjali. The writer is not inclined 
to attach any importance to this testimony of Abhinava. 

Bijdragen Tot De Taal-, Land-en Volkenkunde Van Nederlandsch-Indie, 

Dot'I 97, no. 4 (193S) 

J. Gonda. — Altind, "'aiita-, "antara-, usw. 

Bulletin of the Rama Varma Research Institute, 

vol. VI I, (.livnuary, 1939) 

V. K. Rac.hunandana Mhnon . — A SocioloQ^ical Study of Aledieva! 
l<ierala History (i 82^ i ^^8 A.C.). 

S. K. Gov'indasami . — A Note on Cberaman-Perumal. 

K. Achiita Ml non. — Place-names in the Cochin State. 

HIndusthan Review, Deceinbor, 1948 

.Syi o Hasan Askaiu . — Some Newly-dtscovcred Historical Docu- 
ments from Patna City. 

Illustrated London News, no. o2ol 

P. WiUGHT. — The Enigma of Greaco-liuddhist Art in India. 

Indian Art and Letters vol.Xlll, no. 1 (1939). 

La Mi ki. — Dancing m India. 

R. Pi ISTI R. — The Indian Art of Calico Printing m the AliddU 
/lots: Characteristics and Influences. 

Indian Culture, vol. V, no. 4 (April, 19:'S) 

Nalini Nath Das Gupta. — Kramad'isvara and his School of 
Grammar. I he Sarriksiptasaravyakarana is widely read in 

West Bengal. Its author Kramadi.Aara is reported to have been 
a resident of Purvagrama in the Radha division o^ the province. 
An account of the e.xplications, commentaries and supplements 
that have been added to the Sainksiptas:ua system of grammar 
from the 12th century onward is given here. 
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Sarit Sekhar Majumdar — Ptthi and Ftthipati, The Pithipatis 
mentioned in the Ramacarita and some epigraphical records arc 
said to have been feudatories of the Palas of Bengal. They be- 
longed to the Chikkora family and ruled over the Pithi king- 
dom which was, according to the writer of the paper, like a 
buffer state between Ahga and Varendri. Pithi has been iden- 
tified with Pirpainti that lies between the railway stations 
Colgong and Sakrigali Jn. on the E.I.R. 

Vasudeva S. Agrawala. — One Hundred and One Names of 
Prana in Vedic Literature, 

Jacannaih . — Larly History of the Alaitrakas of Valabhi . In re- 
gard to the beginning of the Maltraka rule in Valabhi, the' 
following inferences have been drawn : Bhatarka, the founder 
of the Maltraka dynasty, was deputed by Skandagupta in the 
5th century A.C. as the chief of the military to Surastra where 
he became also the administrative head. His son Dharasena 
rendered distinguished services to the Gupta empire and his 
son Dronasiniha was granted the status of a king with the city 
of Valabhi as capital. 

S. K. Banerji. — Some Aspects of Alusl^m Polity in Early ALediceval 
India (i 200-1 2 1 o A.D,). To be continued. 

S. K. Dikshit. — Some Light on the Chronology of the Later 
Imperial Guptas. 

Journal of the American Oriental Society, vol. 59. No. 1 (March 1939) 

John F. Embree. — Notes on the Indian God Gavagriva (Godzu 
Tenno) in Contemprorary fapan. 

Journal of the Andhra Hlator leal Raioaroh Society, vol. XII, pi. ). 

Lanka Sundakam . — Revenue Administration of Northern Circars 
(Chapter III). 

R. SuBBA Rao — Murupaka Copper-plate Grant of Anantavarma 
Coda-gahga Deva (dated Saka Sarnvat 1005). The inscription 
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of the grant containing the genealogy of the king h is been 
edited with English translation. 

B. V. Krishna Rao. — Ruins of the Buddhist Period on the Mound 
of Sarahgadhara at Rajahmundry. 

— . — The Haihayas of Palnad. A number of families be- 
longing to the Haihay clan migrated into the Andhra country 
and settled down as rulers of small principalities within the 
country. This paper traces the history of a family that ruled 
over Palnad dur ng the nth and 12th centuries of the 
Christian era. 

Journal of the Assam Research Society 

vol. VI r, no. 1 (April, 19.‘30) 

K. L. Barv\, - Pre-histone Culture in Assa?n. To be continued. 

N. N. Das-Gupia. — T\.'amarupa and the Kauuliya. Products 
and manufactures I'kc scents, sandals and silk garments are 
mentioned in the Kaiitiltyn with names of the places of their 
origin. Several of these places viz. Japa, Taurupa, Johga, 
Donga, Grruntru, Suvarnakiidya and A.Gkagrama arc located 
in Assam. 

Journal of the Benares Hindu University, vul. HI, nos. 1-2 (1939). 

Raj Bali Pandly. — The Pre-Jiatal Sarnskaras of the Hindus. The 
original purpose, gradual development and ritualistic procedure 
of the three Hindu religious sacraments, garbhadhana, purnsa- 
vana and simantonnayana have been dealt with in the article. 

S. |. Josill . — The Two Rgvtdic Words mrla and mrlaya. 

Journal of the Bihar and Orissa Research Sooiety, 

vol. XXV, pt. 1 (March, 1939) ^ 

E. H. C. Walsh. — Some Notes on the Punch-marked Copper 
Band found at Patna. 

E. H. Johnston. — The Tridanrlamala of Asvaghosa. The writer 
of this note points out that the Tridandamala of Asvagho.sa 
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from which extracts have been published by Rahiila Sankritya- 
yana in the JBORS,, cannot be a work of the author of the 
Buddhacarita. 

Mangobind Banerji.— Attitude to Female Deities, The 
purpose of the paper is to show that the female deities in the 
Aryan pantheon were assigned only a subordinate position. 
The prevalence of the worship of $akti among the Hindus is 
inferred to have been a contribution of the non-Aryan people. 
Legendary accounts and folk-songs associated with the worship 
of some popular goddesses of Bengal and its outskirts point to 
their non-Aryan origin. 

H. R. Krishnan. — Asuroarh — an unexplored Ruin. Attention of 
scholars is drawn to the existence of the ruined fort of Asmgaih 
in the district of Darbhanga in Bihar and an account of the fort 
is given. 

Sarat Chandra Mttra. — A Note on the Worship of the Codling 
Baswan among the Ahirs of South Bihar. 

Journal of the Bombay Historical Society, vol. V, no. 1, (March 

C. S. wSrinivaSaciexri. — Notes on the History of the Carnatic from 
the Accession of A nwand d-din to Death of Nasur Jang in 

R. SuBBA Rao. — The Eastern Cahgas and the Gahga Era. The 
origin and history of the Eastern Gahgas who ruled over 
Kalihga for over nine hundred years from the close of the 
sixth century to the middle of the fifteenth have been dis- 
cussed in the paper and the starting point of the Gahga era has 
been assigned to the year A.C. 494-495. 

Journal of the Greater India Society, vol. Vll, no. 1 

Nihar Ranjan Ray. — Early Traces of Buddhism in Burma. From 
the earliest times to the introduction of Theravada Buddhism in 
Pagan in 1057 A.C. 
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Dim sn Chandka Sircar. — Date of the Earliest Sanskrit Inscrip^ 
tion of Cam pa. It has been contended here that the well- 
known Vo-chahh Rock inscription of Campii cannot belong to 
so early a date as the 2nd or the 3rd century A.C., because 
the diction and the metre used in the record show that the 
inscription is not earlier than the -4th century A.C. 

Journal of Indian History, vol. XVill, pt. 1 (April, 103 a) 

S. Krishnaswami Aiyangar. — SrlrahgarTiyalti — The Last Emperor 
of Vi jay an a gar. 

D. S. Triveda. — The Revised Chronology of the Kasmira Kings, 

Dhirkni:)RA Nath Mooki-rji. — The Identity of the Gupta and 
Vikrarna Eras. Fresli arguments are put forward in the paper 
in support of the writer’s contention that the era introduced hv 
Candragupta Vikramaditya of the Imperial Gupta dynasty is 
the well-known Vikrama Sanivat of 38 B.C. This is in opposi- 
tion to Fleets’ theory, according to which the Gupta era started 
from 318-K) A.C. 

R. N. SALriORH. — The Kelad't Revenue System. This is an 
account of the systtm <if financial administration adopted by the 

dynasty of the Keladi chiefs who ruled in South India from the 

15th to the 17th century. 

H. R. Gupia. — Ahmad Shah Abdalds Eighth Invasion, 

Ahmad Shah of Afghanistan invaded India not less than ten 

times. This narrative of his eighth invasion in which the 

Shikhs are said to have been defeated in sevural engagements 
at Lahore is based on Nur Muhammad’s Jang Namah, a rare 
manuscript of value. 

Aiindra Nam I Bosi:. — // Note on Early Indian Forestry. 

Journal of the Madras Geographical Association, vol. \ ill, nu. 

C. M. RamaCHAnura Ciir.riiAR. — l^lace-namcs in South Kanara 
District . 

J.Hg., JUNE. J939 21 
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Journal of Madras Univorsity, vol. XI, no. 1 (January, 193^)) 

S. S. SuRYANARAYANA Sastri. — Manclana and Suresvara. 

N. Venkataramanayya — Ma Bar from ^323 to i-^ji A.D. 

Journal of Oriental Research, vol. XII, pt. TV 
(October-Dceembor, 1938) 

V. Raghavan. — The Kucara^ramadanapatra of Adadhava Acarya 
(Mantrin). Information has been gathered about Madhava 
Mantrin who was a minister of the Vijayanagar kingdom 
simultaneously with another Madhava, the author of the 
Parasaramadhavlya. Madhava Mantrin was afterwards made 
governor of the Aparanta territory. He wrote commentaries 
on the Sutasarnhita and Upanisads and made a compendium 
of the Saiva Agamas. 

S. R. Balasuhrahmanyan. — Tiruppur Cohsvaram Udniyar 

Temple, ^th Century (of Vijayalayas day^ The temple has 
been described. 

N. R. Rajagopai.a Aiyangar. — Kalidasa s Sravyakavyas. Kah- 
dasa’s poems have been reviewed in this discussion with the 
exclusion of the dramatic pieces from its consideration. 

C. R. Sankaram. — Theories of Ablaut, Part II. Continued. 

V. Raghavan. — The Kalika (fipa)-Purana, A summary of the 
contents of the Kalikapurana has been given and problems 
relating to its textual materials discussed. 

M. Vhnkataramanayya. — Notes on the Ancient Political 
Geography of South India. 

R. V. Krishnamachariar. — This is an appreciation 
(in Sanskrit) of Bana's genius as a writer. 

Journal of the Royal Asiatic Society, April, 1939 

K. H. Johnston. — Demetrias in Sind? The writer is of opinion 
that there is no evidence to show that Demetrius had founded 
a town after his name in Sind. Panim’s Dattamitri cannot be 
equated with a city called Demetrias. Dattamitra should not 
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be taken as a Sanskritised form Demetrius, nor should Bhaga- 
datta be identified with Apollodotus as has been done by Dr. 
Tarn in his Greeks in Bactria and India, 

B. C. Law. — Some Observations on the Jatakas. 

Sten Konow. — A Greek Term in an Indian Inscription, Anam- 
kaya, a term found in the Bajaur inscription of king Minendra, 
is considered to have been a rendering of a Greek word signify- 
ing a ruler’s advisers. 

Journal of tlio Sind Historical Soolaly, vol. IV, no. 1, (May 1939). 

N. M. Billimoria. — Sapta-Sindhu in the Rgveda. The identity 
of the rivers mentioned in the Rgveda has been discussed. 

Mono. Yasin. — The Mazaris of Sind, The Mazaris were mem- 
bers of a plundering tribe. They came into conflict with the 
Sikhs and the British, in consequence of which the Ameers of 
Sind had to lose their independence. 

Gope R. Gur-Bax. — Sind Historical Research, 

Journal of Sri Sankaragurukulatn, vol. ], no. 1, (April 1939) 

Venkathsa Sastri. — This is an attempt to 
show that all the systems of Indian Philosophy may be inter- 
preted to have no conflict with the doctrine of non-duality. 

T. K. Balasubrahmanya Aiyar. — I A commentary 
in verses by Sadasiva on the Upadesapancaka of Sankara is being 
edited. 

P. P. Subrahmanya Sastri.— i Appayya Diksita, the 
versatile genius of the i6th century, has expounded in his Catur- 
matasarasarngraha the tenets of the four schools of Vedanta — 
Dvaita, Visistadvaita, Sivadva'ta and Advaita. The Naya- 
maitjari, an edition of which has begun in this issue of the 
journal, forms a part of the Caturmatasarasarngraha and deals 
with the Advaita tenets. 
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Editions of the following works have also been commenced in 
the journal: 

— of Agastya Pandita with the commentary Mano- 
hara of Salva Timmaya Dandanatha. 

T. K. BaLASUBRAHMANYA AiYAR.- 
I 

P. P. SuBRAHMANYA Sastri. — (Drama). 

— (Poetics). 


NflW Asia, vol. I, no. ±. 

G. 1 UCCI. — Recent Italian Explorations in Tibet, 
P. C. Bagchi. — Buddhist Stupas in Japan. 


New Indian Antiquary, vol. r, no. 12 (March, 1930) 

P. C. Divanji. — The Text of the Laghu Yogavdsistha. 

D. B. Diskalkar — Inscriptions of Kathiawad. Eighteen inscrip- 
tions found in Kathiawad have been edited in this instalment. 
They belong either to the 13th or to the 14th century A.C. 

P. V. Kane. — A Note on the Kdyasthas. Evidence has been 
adduced to show that a Kayastha was originally an official 
amanuensis. The office was not generally confined to any one 
caste, though in some parts of India it might have been held 
by a particular community. 

V. Rac;havan. — Bhojas Srhgdraprakdsa. The Srhgdraprakdsa, a 
celebrated work on poetics is being edited in the journal as 
supplement. This issue contains a detailed analysis of the con- 
tents of the treatise. 

Ostaslatlsehe Zeitscfirlft, XIV, 2-3 (1938) 

O. C. Gangoly. — The Antiquity of the Buddha Image: The 
Cult of the Buddha, 
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Philosophical Quarterly, vol. XV, no. 1 (April, lOMD) 

S. V. Dandi-kar. — The Bhagwat Alovement in Alaharlistra. Tlu* 
philosophical doctrines, history cf development and general 
characteristics of the movement have been discussed. 

Quarterly Journal of the Mythic Society, 

vol. XXIX, no. 4 (April, U)iU) 

N. K. Vi:NKAii:sAM Pan'iuiu. — The Place af the Atharua 
Veda in Vedic Literature. 

B. N. Kkishnamuru Sarma. — The Alodern Period in Dvait.i 
Literature. The paper contains an account of the authors who 
wrote within the last hundred years on the Dvaita school of 
the Vedanta system of philosophy. 

D. S. Achuta Rau. — Huidcral:: His lieligious Dis:posttion. 

Roeznik Orlantalistyciny, Tom Xlll 

Maks LA Balk, — Upasana et Upanisad, 

Tiidschrift Yoor Indische Taal-, Land-en Volkenkunde. 

Decl LXXXIV, All. 1 (I'JOU). 

W F. SruiTF.RHLfM . — Note on the Cultural Relations between 
South India and Java. 

Zalmoxis, 1 (luah). 

}l:an Przyluski. — Le cube de Letendard chez les Scythes et dans 
ITnde. 

Ananda K. Coomaraswamy. — The Philosophy of the Aledneval 
and Oriental Art. 

Bfnjamin Rowland. — Buddh^i and the Sun God. That different 
concepts of the solar cult are associated with Buddhism is point- 
ed out by a reference to the figure of the sun god depicted on 
the colossal image of the Buddha discovered at Bamian in 
Afghanistan. 
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The Dhammasangani 

In the “Buddhist Manual of Psychological Ethics’* Mrs. Rhys 
Davids has presented to her English readers the contents of the 
abstruse Pali text, Dhammasahgant, in the best possible form but 
on account of its abstruseness and repetitions, a reader may still find 
It bewildering. In his History of Bt 4 ddhist Literatt 4 re (pp. 166-7) 
Winternitz remarks that the text contains a “classification and defi- 
nition of the Dhamnias, i.e., the psychological conditions and 
phenomena” while Dr. B. C. I.aw in his History of Pali Litera- 
ture (pp. ^04-313) has given the matika of the text and has also 
dealt with its method of exposition,’ but it seems that there is still 
scope for a further elucidation of the principal topics of the text and 
the method of treatment adopted in it. 

We shall first take up che method of cxjxisition and then its 
topics. At the outset we should point out that the original text has 
at times taken recourse to abridgment and left to the readers the 
task of supplying the omitted portions. In this paper these have 
been pointed out as far as possible and the readers will be able to 
make out how voluminous the text would otherwise have been, if 
the compiler had not abridged or omitted certain portions, though 
such curtailment cannot but confuse a reader of the present day. ‘ 

METHOD OF EXPOSITION 

The method of exfX)sition adopted in the Dhammasangani is 
briefly as follows : — The text is divided into three Mahavara (lit. 


History of Pali Lit rrat lire, I, pp. 304-313. 
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large Sections or Books), viz^, (I) Dhammavavatthana, (II) Kotthasa 
and (III) Sunnata. Each Mahavara has three sections (a) Uddesa, (b) 
Niddesa and (c) Patiniddesa,~ of which Uddcsa again has four sub- 
sections, (i) Puccha, (ii) Samayaniddesa, (iii) Dhammuddesa and 
(iv) Appana.^ 


I. Dhammavavatthana Aiahavara 
(a) Uddesa 

(i) Puccha or the principal question, which in this case is, 
Katamc dhamma kusala? or Katanie dhamma akusala? 
or Katame dhamma avyakata? 

The answer to each of the above questions is given in three 
.siib-sections : 

(ii) Samayaniddesa or fixing the point of time by such 
words as “yasmin samaye kamavacarani (or rupavacarani 
or arupavacarani or lokuttarani) kusalain (or akusalani 
or avyakatam) cittam uppannani hoti etc. upto tasmim 
samaye, 

(ill) Dhamnmddesa or enumeration of the various mental 
processes such as phasso hoti, vedana hoti, etc, up to 
paggaho hoti. 

(iv) Appana or a statement like 'etcetera or ‘so forth’ i.e. 
rounding up the enumeration by the word : Ye va pana 
tasmini samaye anne pi atthi paticcasamuppanna 
arupino dhamma kusala (or akusala or avyakata)/ 


3 


In some cases, this is not required. Sec infra, p. 348. 
Ill a tabular form this may be put thus: — 


M a h a V a r a — 


[ 


Uddcsa . 
Niddesa 
Pari-niddesa 


" Puccha 
Samayaniddesa 
Dhammuddesa 
Appana 


4 Abbreviated into Yevapanakii by Buddhaghosa. 
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riic above question and answer are together called the 
Uddesavara or the Section on Enumeration of Dhammas/ 


{h) Niddesa 

The Items enumerated m the V ddesa-s^eixon are explained in 
detail in this section and so it is called Niddesa-vara, The 
method of explanation, it should be noted, is peculiar to the early 
Buddhist scholiasts. Each word is explained not by one or more 
sentences but a string of synonyms with the idea that the aspect 
common to all the synonyms is the actual sense of the word in 
question. 7 he method is so mechanically followed that when one 
of the synonyms is taken up for explanation, the identical 
synonyms arc repeated in the same order including the word which 
is being explained. An illustration is given below: 


Siimmasanuidhi 


SdniddhDidriyam 
Sdnuulhibdidm 
Sd'rnatho 
. luikkhepo 


-i^Cictassa thiti santhiti avatthiti avisaharo avik' 
khepo avisahatamanasata samatho samadhin- 
dnyam samlidbihalam sammasarnadhi (Dhs. 
-- Dhammasahgani, 24.) 

--Cittassa thiti etc. as above (Dhs. 15) 

— Lattassa thiti etc. as above (Dhs. 13, 28) 
--Cittassa dun etc. as above {Dhs. 54) 
rrrCittassa thiti etc. as above (Dhs. 57) 


II. Kotf hasa-mabavara 

rile Dhaniftidvavatthdiui-mv.''' is followed by Sahgaba (or 
Kottlhisd) indlMvara (or the Section on Dhamma groups). It is 
actuallv a re-presentation of the Uddesannv. commencing, as it 
docs, with the words ‘tasmini samaye' in correlation to the words 
‘yasmini sama\'e’ appearing in the first line of Uddesa-nrj. As 
the word ‘Sangaha or Kottha.sa implies, it is a re-statement of the 


:> 


ba.’ .4 It has., p. 515, 


5.1 mv.=m;iliav.u-.i. 
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dhammas enumerated in the Uddesa-mv. by groups {rasatthem^ but 
the enumeration will appear to differ from that of the Uddesa-mv. 
The reason is that m the Uddesa-mv. many dhammas are 
omitted and indicated by the general concluding {appana) 
remark : yc va pana tasmini samaye ahhe pi dhamma honti. 
In the Sahgaha-mv., some of the dhammas actually enumerated in 
the Uddesa-mv. and some not enumerated but just referred to by 
the appana are taken into account for arriving at groups but the 
Sangaha-mv, also leaves unenumerated many dhammas which arc 
again referred to by the term for ‘etcetera’, which is ‘yevapanaka.’ 
In this mahavara, emphasis is laid more on the numerals qualify- 
ing the dhammas than on the dhammas themselves. It will be observ- 
ed that the words of Samayanidclesa: Yasmim samaye etc. are left out 
and indicated simply by the concluding words of the sentence, tas- 
min kho pana samaye. As the uddesa of this part (bhanavard) is given 
in groups, it requires two further Varas for elucidation ; the first is 
called Niddesa-vara enumerating the items composing a group and the 
second Patiniddesavara explaining by the usual method of synonyms 
every item of the preceding vara. The Patiniddesavara is nothing 
but a repetition of the Uddesavara of the first part (pathama- 
bhanavara i.e. Dhammavavatthana-mv), The utility of repeating 
the dhamma in groups, I think, lies in getting one acquainted with 
the group-enumeration so common in the Nikayas as also in helping 
the memory to remember the scattered items. 

III. Stinnata mahavara 

The Kotthasa-mv, reappears again though in an abridged form 
in die following section called Sunnata-mv. in which the qualifying 
numbers, e.g., cattaro of ‘cattaro khandha’ are dropped out. The 
aim of this mahavara is to remind the readers that the dhammas, to 
the enumeration of which so much attention has been given, do not 
include posa or puggala (soul) and are really anatta (substanceless) or 
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sHvina, and not sassata (ever existing, real)/’ Like the Kotthasa-mv. 
It IS embellished with three varas, viz., uddesa, niddesa and patini- 
ddesa. 

The compiler of the Dhs. wanted that each of the cittas 
(mental states) dealt with by him should be explained in three 
mnhavaras^ as shown above but it has not been possible for him to 
do so, as that would make the volume unwieldy and he had to satis- 
fy himself with abridgment or omissions. 

SUBJECT-MATTER 
Book I : Cittuppidakanda 

We shall now pass on to the topics dealt with in the text-. 
According to the Atthasalim (p. 429), the subject-matter of the 
book IS divided into four sections: (i) Citta or the enumeration of 
mental processes (pp. 9-124); (^0 Rdpa or the enumeration of the 
material constituents of a being (pp. 1 24-179); (iii) Nikkhepa or the 
association of the mental processes with their sources, means, doors 
of sense and sphere, along with an exposition of their characteris- 
tics (pp. 180-234);^ and (iv) /Itthriddhara or comments on the topics 
of the Nikkhcpakanda (pp. 234-264). These four sections are pre- 
ceded by a matika (table of detailed contents) which, however, takes 
no notice of the first two sections citta and rttpa, and enumerates the 
topics of the 7 ^^'kkhcpakanda only; the contents of last section, 
Attbuddhara, arc identical with those of the Ntkkhepakanda except- 
ing the last portion the Suttanta-matika ip. 225-234). 

The matika leads us to infer that the main text is the Nikkhe- 
pakanda (i.c. Section 111) and the preceding two sections arc meant 

6 See Atthas., p. 155. 

7 Aithas., pp. 155-6; Nittliita ca tihi mahavarehi mandetva ^liclclitthassa padia- 

macitta.s a atthavannana. Iclani ilutiyacittaciini tesu sabbesu 

pi pathaniacittc vuttanaycn’ eva tayo mahavara veditabba. 

8 Atthas., p. 3^4: Miilato khandhato capi dvarato capi bhfimito atthato 
dhammato capi namato capi liiigato nikkhipitva dcsitatta n ’ khepo ti paviiccati ti. 
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as introductory, analysing, as they do, the Kusala, Akusala and 
Avyakata cittas of persons whose thoughts cither roam about in the 
three spheres of existences, or have attained the LokHttara stage, 
and the material constituents (rufa) of a person/" The fourth sec- 
tion, Atthuddhara, as Buddhaghosa says {Atthasalim, p. is a 
mere commentary composed by Sanputta. This section only reiterates 
the Nikkhefakanda, showing thereby the importance of the latter 
and thus supporting our inference that the principal text is the 
Nikkhefakanda. Strictly speaking the Atihuddhara is not a com- 
mentary but a condensed repetition (of the nature of Sahgahavard) 
of the topics of the Nikkhepakanda.^ 

The first section, Cittuppadakanda , is concerned primarily 
with Kmala, AkusaU and Avyakata thoughts of the tour planes 
(catubhumikacitta), viz., Kaniavacara, Rupavacara. Arupavacara 
and Lokuttara. The four planes of thought in Buddhist psycho- 
logy refer to the mental processes of the adepts who are progressing 
along the three steps consisting of the observance of moral pre- 
cepts (s'lla), of meditational practices (samadhi) and of intellectual 
culture (pannd). The thoughts of the adepts who are only in the 
first step of this path are called Kamavacara-cittas, while the thoughts 
of the adepts who are in the second step are called Rupiivacara and 
Arupavacara-cittas. Those who are in the third step and have attain- 
ed one of the eight fruits of sanctification {sdmannaphalas) are said 
to have Lokuttara-cittas or transcendental thoughts. The reason 
for naming the thoughts of a human being by different planes of 
existence is that, according to the Buddhist belief, if an adept dies 


8a Hence these are called Padabhajaniyas in tlie Atihas., p. 343; 

9 The lefs. are to the pages of the Dhs. Cittuppadakandain, pp. 1-124 
For a gist of the Citta analysis, sec Vism., pp. 452 If. Rupavibhatti, pp. 125- 179. 
Nikkhepakanda, pp. 180-234. Aithudhara or Auhakathakandavannana pp. 235 ff. 
is not printed in the text, but see Atthas., p. 409. 

10 Sotapatti inagga and pliala, Sakadagami magga and phala, Arhatta magga 
and phala. 
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after having advanced to a certain extent in his path-culture, he is 
reborn in that plane to vv^hich his thoughts are indicated in the 
Buddhist texts to belong e.g., if a person dies while practising the 
second jhana, he will be reborn in the Rupaloka and not in the 
Kanialoka. 

A. KUSALA CITTAS 

I . Kamavacara-cittas 

Our text commences with the {maha)cittas of the lowest plane, 
Kamavacara, and takes up for analysis the good thoughts only 
(kusala dhamma) (Dhs., pp. 9-30, 56-57). How a mahadtta ap- 
pears IS thus explained by Biiddhaghosa : The five indriyas (organs 
of sense) function on the corresponding five different ayatanas 
(fields of activity) all being mutually exclusive, i.e., one indriya can- 
not function in the field of another. It is the sixth mdriya, mano, 
alone which can take notice of all the other indriyas and their 
ayatanas. A particular indriya and mano are affected by the object 
at one and the same time like the shaking of the branch of a tree 
when a bird perches on it and the throwing of the shadow of the 
bird on the ground, i.c., not only the indriya is disturbed by its 
object but the bhavanga-citta (latent mind) is directed to a particular 
channel, (yithi-citta) when the citta ceases to be any longer 
bhavanga and functions with the help of the indriyas, surveying and 
determining the object. The citta or mental state thus derived is 
called a mahadtta, which is the subject-matter of analysis here.^* 
These mahadttas are first shown broadly to be of eight kinds: 

I. Somanassa-sabagata-nana-sampayutta-asankharika 


11. 

do 

do -sasaiikharika 

III. 

do 

nana-vippayutta-asankharika 

IV. 

do 

do -sasankharika 


1 1 


Atthas,, p. 72. For tlctail.s of the mental process, sec infra. 
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V. 

Upekkha-sahagata 

-nana -sampayutta-asankharika 

VI. 

do 

do -sasahkharika 

VII. 

do 

hana-vippayutta-asahkharika 

VIII. 

do 

do -sasahkharika 


The mahdcittas classified alx)ve arise having as their basis 
(aramniana) one or more of the objects of the organs of sense, viz., 
form, sound, smell, taste, touch and things in general and range from 
the gross like contact, feeling etc. to the subtlest like quietude, 
insight, etc.'" It will be noticed in the classification that we arc at 
present concerned only with good thoughts and those again associat- 
ed either with pleasure (somanassa) or with indifference (upekkha) 
and not with displeasure (domanassa).^'^ Such thoughts arc engen- 
dered cither knowingly (nanasampayuttdj or unknowingly (nana~ 
vippayntta), that is, the fiana and citta may or may not arise together 
and then they may be either spontaneous (asahkharika) or due to an 
agent [sasahkhJmkd), c.g., when a child makes a gift to a blind 
man out of himself, the thought is asdhkharika but when h(' i.s 
asked to do so by his mother it is sasahkharika. 

I he above 8 types of thought n?ay be further sub-divided into 
(8x4=:) 32 dttas according to the predominant factor [dclhipati) 
like chancid (will), viriya (energy), citta (inclnation or first thought) 


1 2 Tluse arc, — ■ 

i. Phas.so, vedana, sanna, cctana, cittani. 

ii. Jh3ndu^iis : vitakko, vicaro, piti, suklia, oUassckagp^aia. 

iii. hidriyas : saddha, viriya, sati, sanifulhi, p-anna, riiaiio, somanassa, 

jivita. 

iv. Maggahgas : .Samma dirthi, sankappo, vay,imo, sati, sarnadlii. 

V. Balas : Saddhii, viriyo, sati, saniiitlhi, pannii, hiri, ottappa. 

VI. Ku^alamfilas : alobho, adoso, amoho, anabhijjha, avy,apado, samma- 

(iitthi, hiri, ottappa. 

vii. Kaya- and citta- passadhi, lahuta, mudiita, kammannata, pagiinnaia, 

iijjukata. 

viii. Sati, sampajannam, samatho, vipassana, paggaho, avikkhepo. 

ix. Any other ariipa (non-material) caused and comlitioned thoughts, 

13 I.c. Akusalacittas See infra, p. 358 f. 
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and vimamsa (examination); then again, each of these 32 cittas may 
be classified in three grades as inferior {htna), medium {majjbima) 
and superior making the total cittas (32 x 3 = ) 96/^ By 

permutation and combination of these 96 items, the number of 
cittas is multiplied to a few hundreds. 

2 , RUpavacara-cit tas 

Now we shall pass on to the thoughts of those adepts, who 
practise the four jhanas, and as such, are in the second course of 
spiritual culture and have thoughts which go beyond the Kamava- 
cara, and rise up to the Rupavacara plane. They have also phasso, 
vedana and all other dharnmas like those of the persons whose 
thoughts are limited to the Kamavacara plane dealt with before 
(p. 352 fn.) but these dharnmas are subtler and nobler than those of 
the Kamavacara plane. 

The mental processes of the Rupavacara plane are nothing but 
those which a meditator has while practising the jhanas, and hence 
they are divided into as many types as there arc jh^aas. They are 
ns follows : — 

(1) 1 he first mental state (citta) is — 

(a) without kama (desire) and akusala (evil) dhamma; 

(b) with vitakka (discursive thoughts) and vicara (discri- 

minatory thoughts); 

(c) with piti (joy) and sukha (happiness) on account of 

solitude (vivekaja). 

(ii) The second^'* mental state is — 

(a) without vitakka and vicara; 

(b) with internal calm and fixation of attention on a parti- 

cular object of meditation; 

Dhs.. 269-270. 

15 Sometinu's the jhanas or types of thought are counted as five by splitting 
up the second into two, one of which is without vitakka but with vicaramatta while 
the other is without vitakka and vicara. 


SEPTEMBER, 1 939 


2 
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(c) wifS ftti and sukha due to concentration of mind 
(samadhija), and not to vivekaja. 

(iii) The third mental state is — . 

(a) without pitJ (whether vivekaja or samadhija) as also 

without its opposite viraga (displeasure). It is Hpekkha 
(equable state of mind); 

(b) with salt (self-possession) and samapajano (diligence); 

(c) with physical sukha (feeling of ease) only similar to 

that which is experienced by one after deep sleep, 
when the humours remain in equilibrium. 

(iv) The fourth mental state is also — • 

(a) upekkha without sukha of any kind, not even that 

indicated in the previous jhana (c) and not also with its 
opposite, viz, dukkha (uneasiness); 

(b) with pure sati. 

The four types of thoughts sho^vn above arc multiplied 
according to — 

(a) sharpness (khippa) or dullness (dandha) of tHe medi- 

tator’s faculties; 

(b) smallness (paritta] or largeness (appamana) of the 
object of meditations like pathavi, ap> etc. 

(c) both sharpness or dullness and smallness or largeness as- 

indicated in (a) & (b) in various combinations and 

(d) all the various combinations indicated in (c) with each 

of the eight Kasinas,^^ or with 

(e) the abhibhayatanas'’^ or with 

16 The subjects of meditation arc explained in detail in the Vism., and dealt 
with by me in a paper entitled “The Buddhist Meditation” in the IHQ., XI. 

The eight Kasinas are padiavi, apo, tejo, vayu, nila, pita, lohita and odata. 

17 The Abhibhayatanas refer to the meditations which arc quickly induced 
by those proficient in meditations of the kasinas mentioned above. To wit, when 
a meditator who has well practised the meditation of pathavi-kasina develops con- 
centration of mind without taking time in parikamma and appana of pathavi- 
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(f) three vimokkhas'* or with 

(g) four brahmaviharas'® or with 

(h) asubha objects of meditation."^ 

Each of the numerous mental processes indicated above is 
classified into hma (inferior), majjhima (medium) and panita 
(superior). These again are further, analysed according to the four 
adhipati (predominating mental factor) hkc chanda^ viriya, cilia and 
vimamsd -as has been done in the case of Kamavacara cittas (see 
ante, pp. 352-3). 


3 . Am pavarara-ci t ias 

The Arupavacara mental states are acquired by those who arc 
still in the second step of spiritual culture {aamadhi) but who, having 
risen to the fourth jhana are capable of making their objects of 
meditation the following: — 

(1) Allan ta akasa;^^ 

(2) Ananta vinnana;”^ 

(3) Akincana = n’assa kincanam, i.e. taking neither akasa nor 

vinnana as an object of meditation — it is santa (com- 
plete absence of mental process). 


kasina, he is said to be practising abhibhayutanas, i.e., he has already mastered 
[fibhibhu) the subjects o£ meditation (ayatanas or kammatthanas). There is a classi- 
fication of the Abhibhavatanas, for a detaded study of which the text should be 
consulted. 

18 The vimokkhas arc suhhata {-anatta), animiita { — anicca) and appanihita 
{dnkkha). For details see infra, p. ^58 f.n. and Atthas., pp. 225 if. 

19 The brahmavtharas arc luetta, karuna, mudita and upekkha. 

26 The asuhhas are the different states of a dead body. See my paper on 
the ‘Buddhist Meditation’, in IHQ., XI, p. 719. 

21 Buddhaghqsa (Atthas., p. 204) suggests that though the adjective ‘ananta’ 
has been used, the conception of ‘paritta akasa is implied and so also in the next 
Jlem ‘ananta vinnana 

22 Akase pavattavinnapam arammanassa jhanass* etam adhivacanam- Atthas., 
p. 205. The vinnana here refers to the knowledge acquired by directing one’s 
attention to akasa. 
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(4) Nevasannanasann a presence of perception (sanna) but 
being extremely subtle it is non-functioning — it is the 
subtlest state to which sahkharas can be reduced (sahkha- 
ravasesa — ^Atthas. p. 207). It may also be described 
as akihcana of a better and higher form. 

The mental states mentioned above are termed samapattis, i.e. 
acquisition of higher mental states while practising the fourth jhani. 
The Dhs, therefore makes it a point to state that while an adept is 
in the fourth jhana and acquires any one of the above four mental 
states, he is said to have Arupavacara thoughts. The Arufavacara- 
kusaUcittas arc broadly four in number but they are multiplied to 
sixteen by the combinations of dukkha- and sukhd' ^atipada, and 
dandha- and khippa-abhinna. 1 hese again arc further classified as 
before into h'ma, majjhima and pamtu and according to the ’four 
adhipati: chanda^ viriya, cifta an J vimarnsa. 

4. Lokiittara'ditas 

Now wc pass on to the next group of mental states called 
Lokuttara. Those dealt with so far arc good (kusala) and range 
from the lowest to the highest, but these mental states, however 
high and noble they may be, even the samapatti of neva-sanmna- 
sanna is incapable of putting a stop to the stream of existences. 
The summum bonum of a Buddhist saint is not existence even if 
it be in the highest Arupaloka (~ Brahmaloka) but the cessation 
of existence, so the Dhs. now deals with a mental state which has 
as its object, 

(1) attainment of niyyana (or going out of worldly or 
heavenly existences), which is possible only by getting 
an insight into dnkkha, samudaya, ntrodha and magga 
relating to worldly existences; 

(li) destruction of causes and conditions {apacayagamtj of 

existences ; 
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(iii) removal of all the sixty-two wrong views" ‘ (ditthigatanam 
pahanaya) which have as their sources of origin, sakka- 
yaditthi, s'llabbataparcimdsa ^ vicikiccha and raga, closa, 
moha, and 

(iv) attainment of the first stage {bhitmt) of sanctification, 
i.e., sotapatti,“' 

Though the treatment of the Lokuttara states is placed after 
Ampa, it docs not imply that only after completing the Arupajjha- 
nas one may aspire to the Lokiitcara-jhanas. The Lokuttara-jhana 
or citta may well be obtained even while practising anyone of the 
four jhai-.as provided he fulfils the above mentioned four conditions, 
so It is stated in the Dhs. (277 & 343) “pathamam or dutiyani or 
tatiyani or catuttham jhanain upasampajja.” An adept with a 
clean mind about the anyasaccas and ditthis has also, while practis- 
ing the first jhana, phasso, vedana and other dhammas/^ as in 
Kamavacara but these again are of the subtlest and noblest form. 
Each of the four lokuttara cittas acquired through the four jhanas is 
multiplied according to the dnkkha- and sukha- patipada and 
dandha- and khippa^ abhtnna (see nntc^ p. 354)- 

Among the suitable subjects of meditation for developing 
lokuttara cittas are mentioned 

(i) Sunfiata, Animitta and Appanihita'^'' and 


23 See my paper. on the Brahmajalasutia in the IHQ., vol. VIII, p. 709. 

Atth:.s,, pp. 214-5. 

25 Sec p. 352, f.n. 12. The only additions are sammavaca, sammakammanto and 
sammajivo and aiiahr'iatahhassamitindriyam. Tlic last word is explained as anama- 
tagge samsaravattc anahhatam amaiapadain catusaccadhammam eva janissami ti. 
Aithas., pp. 216-8. See also D^s., 296. In the Niddesa section of tlic dhammas, 
the indriyas and balas arc shown to include the sambojjahgas and each term is 
qualified as maggahgam and maggapariyapannam. 

26 Sunfiata (cssencclcssncss), Appanihita (desirclessness) and Animitta (signless- 
ncss) samadhis. For developing lokuttara-citta an adept is required to realise that 
the constituents ot a being are anatta (esscnccless), anicca (impermanent) and dukkha 
(unhappy). When .in adept fixes his thoughts primarily on the anatta aspect of 
things and secondarily on the other two, he is said to have developed Sunfiata- 
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(2) the four Satipatthanas.^^ 

All the above cittas again may be htna, majjhima and fanita 
and have one of the adhipatis: chanda, vit^iya, citta znA .vimamsa. 

The analysis of the pathamabhumi-cittas is applicable to each 
of the other three bhumi-cittas, viz., Sakadagami, Anagami and 
Arhatta, only it should be remembered, for the second bhumi-citta, 
one must bring to the minimum kamaragavyapada, for the third 
bhuini-citta, kamaragavyapada must be eradicated and for the fourth 
bhumi-citta there must be total severance of attachment for existence 
cither in the Rupa or Arupa loka and destruction of uddhacca 
(arrogance) and avijja (ignorance relating to the highest truth). 

B. AKUSALA-CITTAS 

The akusala-cittas dealt with here {Dhs. 365-430) be it noted, 
are of the adepts only and not of persons in general. By aktisaU'Cittci 
the text means only those mental states which ate not tree from mic- 

sam^hi, similarly when he fixes his thoughts primarily on the dukkha aspect ami 
secondarily on the other two, he is said to have developed Appanihita-samadhi. 
Other explanations of sunnata and animitta are that the former samadhi is devoid 
of raga^ dosa and moha while for the latter there must be no pranidhi (desire) for 
raga, dosa and moha. Then again, Nibbana forms the subject of meditation of 
both the samadhis and Nibbana is free from raga, dosa ami moha and so the sama- 
dhis having Nibbana as their basis may well be described as suhhata or appanthita. 
An adept is said to develop Animitta-samadhi when he fixes his thoughts primarily 
on the anicca asjxjct of things and secondarily on the other two. Buddhaghosa 
remarks that the c 3 |fprcssion animitta- samadhi is a contradiction in terms, for there 
can be no samadhi without iakkhanas (i.e. characteristics). He says that 

anicca, dukkha or ahatta arc also nimittas and so how can one strictly describe a 
samadhi as animitta--^amadhi. Regarding the eradication of raga, dosa and moha, 
and Nibbana forming the basis of meditation as shown above Buddhaghosa has 
nothing to object. (Cf, Atthas., p. 223, 225; Animittavipassana hi sayam 
agamaniyatdianc thatv.^j attano maggassa namam daturn na sakkoti). 

27 The four Satipoithanas are kayc kayanuppasana, cittc cittanupassana, veda- 
nasu vedananupassana and dhammc.su dhammanupassan.i. These mean that an adept 
has to be constantly watchful of things within and outside his body, of thoughts 
parsing within his mind, bf feelings (internal and external) felt by him, and of the 
dhammas by which one progresses towards perfection. Sec, for details the Sati- 
patthanasutta in the Majjhima Nikaya, I, pp. 55 ff. 
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chaditthis, which are sixty-two in number and have as tHeir source of 
origin sakkayaditthi (belief in the existence of soul), stlahbatafara- 
masa (belief in the efficacy of ritual) and vidikiccha (lack of faith in 
Buddha and his teachings).^* Such akusala-cittas are possible only 
for those who are just struggling for stepping into the course of 
spiritual progress, hence they are confined to Kamavacara plane only. 
The akusala-cittas like kusala-cittas of the Kamavacara plane 
have as their arammana one of the objects of the organ of sense and 
include phassa, vedana and many of the other dhammas*® with the 
undernoted differences and omissions: 


KusaU-dhammas 

saddhinclriyam 
satindnyam 
pannindriyam 
samma-ditthi 
„ - 5 ankappo 
„ -vayamo 
„ -samadhi 
saci-balani 
panna- „ 
hiri- „ 
ottappa-balam 
alobho 
adoso 
amoho 
anabhijjha 


A kusala-d ham mas 
omitted 

miccha-ditthi 
„ -sahkappo 
„ -vayamo 
„ -samadhi 
omitted 

ahiri'balam 

anottappa-balam 

lobho 

doso 

moho 

abhijjha 


It is Striking that the adept Having akusala-cittas are not denied 
samadhi, samatho, vipassana or citta'ckaggata, which, according 
to the Atthas, (p. 248), occur only for performing impious acts 
like killing, stealing, etc. In any case they can have also somanas- 
sindriyam, ptti, sukha, and other indriyas and balas not included 
in the above list. Like the Kamavacara-kusala-cittas, we shall now 
classify the Akusala-cittas:. — » 

28 See Atthas., pp. 214, 247. 

29 Sec ante., p. 352 f.n. 
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f I. Somanassasahagat 

am ditthigatasampayiittam asankharika 


1 2. „ 

„ sasahkharika 

Atthadha lobha- 

1 3 - 

<litthigatavippayuttam asankharika 

mulani {Abhis., 

! 4 - 

„ sasahkharika 

-Abhidhamma- "j 

5. Upekkhasahagatam ditthigatasampayuttani asankharika 

tthasahgaha, p. i) | 

1 6. 

„ sasahkharika 

1 

1 7- 

ditthigatavlppayuttam asankharika 

8. 

„ sasahkharika 

Dosamfilani dvidha ( 

’ 9. Domanassasahagatarn panghasanipayiittam asankharika 

[Abhis., p.i) j 

10. 

„ sasahkharika 

Moha miilani / 

11. Upekkhasahagata 

vicikicchasampayutta 

[Abhis., p. i) [ 

12. 

uddhaccasampayutta.'^*^ 

These twelve cittas being akusala are all hma (inferior) and 

hence they are not further sub-dividcd.*^’ 


C. AVYAKATA-CITTAS 

Before proceeding to the classification of the avyakata-cittas, 

the terms vipaka and kiriya used in 

connection with the Avyakata- 

cittas need a few words by way of explanation regarding the process 

of perception as envisaged in the Buddhist texts. The process may 

be put in tabular form thus : 


I 

II 

III 

Ay at anas 

/ ndriyas 

Vtiinatias 

or 

or 

or 

objects of 

Channels of 

sensuous 

perception 

perception 

perception 

Rupa 

C'.akkhu 

Cakkhu-vihnana 

Sadda 

Sota 

Sota-vihhana 

Gandha 

Ghana 

Ghana-vihhana 

Rasa 

)ivha 

jivha-vihhana 

Photthahba 

Kay a 

Kaya-vihhana 

30 Ditthlgata=a 

person having one or 1 

more of the 62 wrong views. 

Patigha = hatred. 


Vicikiccha = doubt, lack of faith in Buddha but not in one’s own teacher. 


Ucldhacca ~ arrogance, “pufTed up state of mind”, see Mrs. Rhys Davids’ 
Buddhist Psychology. 

31 For Akusalavipakacitta, sec infra, p. 364. 
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The Vihhanas (sensuous perceptions enumerated in col. Ill) arc 
the aydtdnas or ohjccts of perception of mano which is also an organ 


of .sense 

ill Ruddhist p.sychology, so the next 

process is : 

IV 

V 

VI 

A y at anas 

Indriya 

Cognition 

or 

or 

t.r ohjeitification and 

dhammas 

Cakkbu- 

Sora- 

channels of per- 
ception 

1 

localisation 

Gliana- 

1 “ vihhana Mano 

Mano-vihhana 

fivha- 

Kay.v 

j ( - manodhatu)® * 

j 

( - manovihhanadhatu) 


The first two columns of the above table, viz., Ayatanas and 
Indriyas. enumerate the objects around us, and our organs of sense. 
The third column of the five vinnanas indicate only the sensuous 
perceptions. ‘‘‘ These five vinnanas are usually denoted as dhammas, 
the ayatanas of mano, in other words, the five vinnanas are the 
objects on which manindriya works. This mantndriya, also called 
niano-dhatu,'*‘ has two aspects, kiriyd and vipakd. The function 
of the former is passive, i.c., to arrest the natural course of 
hhavahgacitta, ' ’ while that of the latter is to grasp (arammana- 


32 The word ‘dhatif is sometimes affixed to indicate its siibstancelessncss 
(sahh.avasuhhata-nisatta). Atthas., p. 263. 

1 fie mano'dhatu and manovihnana-tniatu arc divided into kiriya and vipaka. 

33 Atthas., p. 262. It has as its basis tlie objects and is directed towards the 
objects. It excites the kiriyamanodhatii which in its turn arrests the free flow of 
bhavahga citta (Kiriyamanodhatiiya apagamana-padatch.ina). In the corresponthng 
passage the Vtsm.. p, 456 has hhavangaviccheda-fadatthana. 

34 Atthas., pp, 263-^; sa cakkhuvinnanadinam anantararn rup^ivijananalaic- 
khana rupadisampaticchanarasa tathabhavapaccupaithana cakkhuvinnanadi- 
apagamannpadatthana. 

35 Bhavahga-citta is the sub-conscious state possessed by a being just born. 
It appears immediately after patisandhi-citta which follows the cuti-citta. Ordinari- 
ly bhavahga-citta may be described as the sub-conscious state of a being when he 
is in deep sleep. This bhavaiiga-citta when disturbed by the Kiriyamano-dhatu set in 
motion by the (five) vinnanas becomes Vipakamano-dhatii, i.e., the bhavahga-citta 
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sampadcchana) che object perceived by the organs of sense. This 
leads to the appearance of mano-vinnana,^® also called mano- 
vinnanadhatu. It has also, like the mano-dhatu, two aspects, 
vipaka and kiriya. The vipak^fmanovinnana merely surveys the 
object (arammana-saiitirana) while the kiriyamanovinnana goes into 
Its details (arammana-vavatthapana). All the above processes have 
been well brought out by Buddhaghosa by means of a simile, which 
IS as follows.: — 

A man is sleeping with his head and body covered under a 
mango tree full of ripe mangoes. A ripe mango fails grazing his 
car. He wakes up and stretches his hand to get the mango. He 
squeezes and smells it, and then eats it. Ihe man in sleep is 
likened to hh^vanga-citta; falling of the mango and grazing his 
ears the arammana exciting the organs of sense. The fact of his 
waking up by the sound of the fall of the mango means that the 
free How of bhavahga-cttta of the sleeping man is obstructed by 
kifiya-manodhatu. His opening of the eyes is likened to cakkhu- 
vinmna. His stretching out of the hand and grasping the mango 
is vipaka-mmodhatu grasping the arammana. His squeezing the 
mango is vipakamanovinnanadhatn, and lastly smelling it is 
ktriyamanovinnana-dhatH which determines the object.’’^ 

The simile explains how a vipaka-citta appears, but it should 
be noted that the vipaka-ciltas are not merely passing mental 
phases. These are really resultant mental states which influence 
the dying man’s mental state {cuticitta) which again shapes the 


36 Atthas., p. 264: Lakkhanadito pan’esa duvidha pi manovinnanadhatii 
ahctiivipaka chalaramnianavijananalakkhana sanciranadirasa tathabhavapaccupat- 
tliana hadayavatthupadatthana. 

37 Atthas., p. 2: Arammanassa pasadaghatunam eva kiccam. Tcna pasade 
gbattitc ibiny^manodhatuya bhavahgavattanam eva cakkhiivinnanassa dassanamat> 
takam eva, wp^y^^manodhatuya arammanasampaticchanamarrakam eva vipakamanO' 
vinnanadhatuya arammanasantiranamattakam eva, kiriyamanovinnanadhatuya 
aranini.anavavatthapananiattakain eva kiccam ekantena pana araniinanavasam 
javanam eva anubhavati. 
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mind {fatisandhi-cittd) at tHe time of its rc-appearance, and guide 
the sub-conscious mind [bhavanga'Citta) throughout its continuity 
during the span of a life.^" 

The mano'dhatu and manovihnand'dhMH may be of kusala^ 
vifaka and akusalavipaka according to kusala and aknsala nature of 
the sensuous perception; and they may belong to one of the four 
planes (avacaras) viz., kama, ntpa^ arupa and apariyapanna but 
the vipakas (resultant mental states) themselves are neither kusala 
nor a kusala. 

Now the avyakatacittas are subdivided thus {Dhs. 538): 

(i) Kusalakusalanam dhammanarn vipaka and 

(ii) Kiriyadhamma neva kusala nakusala na ca kammavipaka. 

(i) Kusalakusalanam dhammcinam vipaka 

Kusala: First, the kusalavipakani paheavinhanani or the five 
sensuous perceptions which are good being the result of good actions 
in the Knmavacara sphere, but being accompanied by upekkha (in- 
difference) are avyakata. In the case of kayavirinana though accom- 
panied by sukha it is avyakata-citta/^ 

Secondly, the mano-dhatu functioning on the alx)vc vipaka- 
vihhanas and being accompanied by upekkha is also avyakata.'^® 

Thirdly, the inano-vihhana-dhatu‘* derived from the above- 
mentioned vipakamanodhatu accompanied either by somanassa'’“ or 

38 Atthas., p. 2b6. 

39 Dhs., pp. 87-90; Ahidhammatthasahgaha, p. 2: Upckkhasahagatani 
cakklnivinnanam, tath.a sota-vinnanam, ghanavinnanam, jivhavinnanani, sukhasaha- 
garani kayavinnanam 

Dhs., pp. 91-92; Abhfs., p. 2: instead of ‘vipakamanodhatu’ it has 
sampaticchatia-citta. 

41 Dhs., pp. 92-96; Ahhis., p. 2: ‘santiranacitta’ instead of ‘vipakamano- 
vihnanadhatu.’ 

42 Atthas., p. 264 says that the manovinnana may have pUi and somma- 
nassa when the basis is goo<l (itdiaranimaiia) and that being duly a lakkhana of 
the vinhana, it cannot ‘tand in the way of its inclusion among the avyakata-clttas. 
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upekkliii is also an avyakata-citta. The former is termed Kusalavi- 
paka-somanassasahagata-manovihhanadhatu and the latter Kusala- 
vipaka-upckkhasahagata-manovihhanadhatu. In all there are eight 
kusalavipakahetiikacittas . ^ 

AkusaU: The above mentioned pahcavihhanani may be akii- 
salani i.c., the sensuous perceptions may be akusala due to the result 
of evil actions in the Kamavacara sphere, but being accompanied by 
upekkha, they are avyakaia-cittas. Likewise the vipaka-mano-dhatii 
and vipaka-mano-vihhanadhatu derived from akusalavipakavinhanas 
are avyakata-cittas/’ 

Now the Vipaka-manovihhanadhatu of Kamavacara is divided 
into eight types in the same way as Kamavacara-kusalacitta (see 
above, p. 351 - 2 ). 

The Vipaka-manovihhanadhatu of Rupavacara is divided into 
four types'' in the same way as Rupavacara-kusalacitta (ante, 

P- 353-4)- 

The Vipakamanovihhanadhatu of Arupavacara is likewise 
divided into tour types"' as Arupavacara-kusalacitta (ante 

P- 355-6)- 

The Lokuttara-vipaka-manovihhanadhatii is also divided 
into as many types'” as there arc Lokuttara-kusalacittas (ante, 

p- 356 - 7 )- 

Dhi ., 431-382. 

44 Abhis., p. 2, 

45 See Dhs., pp. 117-120; Ahhis., p. 2. 

46 Dhs.. pp. 96-7; Abhis., p. 2: 5ahctiikakaniav;ic.ua-vipakacittrini. These 
eight cittas become effective in patisaiullii, bhavahga, cuti, aiul tail aramniaiia (or 
mulabhavanga). Sec Atthas., pp. 266; 276; Ahbis., p. 12. 

47 Dhs., p. 97; Abhis., p. 3 : panca pi rupavacara- vipaka-clttani. 

48 Dhs., pp. 97-9, Abhis., p. 4: Cattari pi arupavacara-vipaka-cittani. 

49 Dhs., pp. 99-117; Abhis., p. 4: cattari pi lokuttara-vipaka-cittani. It 

should be noted that when speaking of vipaka-cittas, the word is u.sed 

instead of “niagga’' used in kiisalacittas e.g. sotapatti-phala-citta instead of sota- 
pattimaggacitta and so forth. 
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(11) Abetuka^kiriyacittas 

The second class of cittas^ now taken up for analysis, is 
concerned with Kiriya-manodhatii and Kiriya-manovinhanadhatii. 
The kiriyacittas, being neidicr good nor bad and not also 
a vipakacitta, and being accompanied by upekkha, arc avyakata- 
cittas.*’” They may belong also to the three planes, Kama/’^ 
Rupa’^ and Arupa, ”^ and admit of classifications like the vipaka- 
cittas. It should be noted that Kinya-manodhatu can only interrupt 
the bhavanga-citta and has no operating function of its own but 
the kiriyamanovinnanadhatu which appears after the vipakamano- 
vinnanadhatu goes into the details of the object and determines it 
(vavatthapana or votthapana). 

Book II: Rupakanda 

The Dhammasahgam, as has been pointed above, is divided 
into four sections, of which the first cittuppadukanda^ or a state- 
ment of the various mental states that an adept can develop, has 
been dealt with above. We may describe this section as an analytical 
examination of n 7 ima of the namampa that composes a being. 
we take up for examination the second constituent rftpa or the 
material constituents. R/lpa may be defined as the four elements 
viz-, earth, water, air and fire, the physical constituents formed out 
of them"' as also their qualities like softness, hardness, etc. 
I hesc arc usually enumerated as fellows : 


50 Ahhts., p. 2 putj. the attds thus: 

Uptkkhasahagata pahcadvaravajjana-tittani, t.uha maiuKlvaravajjaiia'ciitain, 
sonianassa.sahagatani haiitiippadacittam ati, imam tini pi ahciuka kiiiya-cittani. 

51 Abhis., p. 3; atlha pi ‘.ahctiik.ikaniavacara-kiriyacittani. 

52 Abhis., p. 3: pahea pi rfipavacara-kiriyaattani. 

53 Abhis., p. 4: cattari pi arfipavacarakiriyacillani. 

There arc no lokuttara kiriyacittas. 

54 Cattaro ca mahabhuta catunnan ca mahabhutanam upatlaya riipam idani 
viiccati sabbani rupam. 

55 Abhis., p. 27; Dhs., pp. 124^. 
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Earth 

= Pathavi-dhatu 

Water 

— Apa- „ 

Fire 

-Tejo. „ 

Air 

=Vayo- 

Eyes 

= Cakkhu 

F:ars 

— Sota 

Nose 

-“Ghana 

Tongue 

= }ivha 

Botly 

— Kaya 

Visible objects 

— Rupa 

Sound 

=Sadda 

Smell 

=Gandha 

Taste 

— Rasa 

Touch 

= Photthabba (made out of 
pathavi, lejo and vayu) 

Femininity 

= Itthi-ttam 

Masculinity 

= Purisa-ttam 

Scat of mental 

faculties 

— Hadaya-vatthu 

Vitality 

^Jivitindriya 

Nutritive food 

-- Kabalinikaro aharo 

Space within and 
cit'cumscribing 

the body 

“Akasa-dhatu 

Physical signs 

— Kaya-vihrlatti 

Vocal signs 

-Vad ' 

Lightness 

= Rupassa lahuta 

Softness 

— Riipassa muduta 

Pliability 

- Rupassa kammahhata 
including the aoovc 
mentioned two vinnattis 

Origin 

= Riipassa jati or upacaya 

Continuity 

= Rupassa santati 

Decay 

= Rupassa jarata 


[. Bhutii'i'upa 
I 

J 

I Pasacla-rupa 

y (Catiari mahabhutani upadayiyitva 
j pavattapasacio li -Atthas., p. 307). 
) 

1 

1 

1 

\ Go^ara mpa or Visaya-ritfa. 

I 


hhava-THf^u. 


ilaeJaya-riip/i. 

Ahara-rtipa. 


Partcihvda-rupa. 
j* Vinnatti-mpa. 


• Vikara-riipa. 

J 

^ Lahkhana-ritpa. 
1 ■ 


From the above enumeration it will be observed that the first 
four can be regarded as sense-objects, though they are not treated 
as such; in any case, the rest belong to the living being and 
some of them are mere qualities inherent to a particular 
constituent. Rupa therefore includes not only the material cons- 
tituents of a being but also their inherent qualities. The Dhs. is 
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concerned only with the items mentioned in the above list and not 
with the sense-objects around us, and so we are not to expect here 
a general analysis of matter. The object of the text Is to explain 
the material constituents of a being, their lakkhanas (inherent 
qualities), their possible combinations and ultimately to show that 
the constituents are sunna (unreal) and nothing but fannatti (a 
denomination) and have no real existence/'^ and as such are objects 
only to be eschewed. 

For explaining the material constituents, it takes recourse to 
(i) the numerical method and (11) the method of contrast. 

(i) According to the numerical method, mfa (the material 
constituents) has been shown in eleven classifications, of which the 
second, third and fourth contain only important analysis, the rest 
being more an attempt to comply mechanically with the numlK’i* 
of the section than with actual analysis. The numerical method 
may be illustrated thus: 

Fikakam; Sabbarii rupani sahkhatam, lokiyam, sasavam, and 

so on. 

Diikam ; Atthi rupam upada (originating) (c.g. cakkhaya- 

tana) and no upada (e.g. photthabbayatana 
apodhatu) ; 

Atthi ruparn olarikam (gross) (c.g. cakkhayatana) 
and sukhumo (subtle) (c.g, itthindriya etc.). 
Tikam; Yan tarn rupam aphattikarn (internal) tarn anidas- 

sanam (visible) (e.g. cakkhayatana etc.) yan tani 
rupani bahirani (external) tarn atthi sanidassanani 
(visible) (e.g. rupayatana); atthi anidassanam (in- 
visible) yan tarn ruparn bahirani (e.g. saddayatana). 
Cntiikkam : Yan tarn rupani upada tarn atthi sanidassanam (e.g. 

cakkhayatana etc.) appatighani (e.g. Ittliindrlyani 

56 See Dhs., p. 179; Abhis., p. 39. 
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etc.) yan tarn rupam anupadinnam tam atthi 
sappatigham (e.g. phottliabbayatana) atthi appati- 
gham (e.g. apodhatu). 

(ii) The method of contrast has a value of its own, and parti- 
cularly in making distinctions between any two subtle mental fac- 
tors or material constituents. *^ The various lakkhanas attributed to 
a constituent, when taken together, convey to us an exact idea of 
the same, and also show in a general way how the early Buddhists 
tackled the problem of sensation. 

Book III: Nikkhepa-kanda 

The present section takes up again the cjucstions and answers 
relating to Kusala, Akusala and Avyakata dhammas dealt with in 
the previous two sections, Cittuppada and Rupay the former receiv- 
ing in it more attention. Buddhaghosa explains the term 
“nikkhepa” by saying that the present section omits (nikkhipati) 
the details given m the previous sections. He has, it seems, been 
led more by the root khip than by the actual contents. The treat- 
ment of dhammas in this section is more of the nature of putting 
together’’ or combination of the iteiiis separately dealt with in the 
previous sections. The present section, it may be said, supplies the 
link between the dhammas found in the Nikayas and the detailed 
analytical exjX)sition of the first two parts, so “nikkhepa’ may be 
rendered as “application” of the analysis to the teaching found in 
the Nikayas. In it wc have the explanations of terms like asava, 
sahhojana, gantha, ogha, ditthi, upadana, kilesa, visuddhi, paucca- 
samuppadakusalata; of dharmas which arc internal and external, 
past, present and future, removable by dassana and bhavana, as also 
of insight into the truths, khaya and anuppada. It touches also 
vinaya terms like guttadvarata, mattarihuta, apatti, anapatti and so 


57 See, e.g., Dhs., p. 175. 

58 Alt has., p. 34/|. 59 Nikkhepa or throwing together in one place. 
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forth. These terms occur very frequently in the Nikayas'*" but with- 
out sufficient elucidation for which we must take the help of the 
Dhammasahgant or Vibhahga. The Nikkhepakanda eluciJatcs 
these terms and directs us to look for further details in the Cittup- 
pada and Rupa sections. As we. have said above*** the Nikkhepa- 
kanda should be regarded as the principal text of the Dhammasah- 
gant, the first two parts being detailed analyses and serving only as 
an introduction to the main text. This inference of ours is also 
corroborated by the Matika and the Atthakathakanda. 

Book IV: Atthakathakanda 

The title of this part leads us to expect in it a detailed exposi- 
tion of the dhammas, but its contents show that its object is other- 
wise . In the language of the Dhammasahgant, it may be called 
a sahgahavara of Book III. It is actually a repetition of the preceding 
section in a condensed form and was used very probably more as an 
mnemonic aid than a commentary. It has nothing new to say 
except like the sahgahavara, the numbers of the various dhamma- 
khandhas and planes of thoughts are supplied. We may call it in 
modern terms an index to the main text. 

SUPPLEMENT 
Rupa and Nibbana 

Our survey of the contents of the Dhammasahgant will not be 
complete unless a few words are said about rUpa and nibbana as 
conceived in the text. The following are the common attributes 
of Rupa and Nibbana, (pp. 263 ff .). Rupa and Nibbana are : — 

(i) avitakka-avicara (beyond the scope of discursive and dis- 
criminating thoughts) appitika (1577) na sukhasaha- 
gata (1581) na iipekkhasahagata (unassociated with piti) 
(joy) sukha (happiness) or upekkha (indifference); 

61 See p. 349-35^' 


^>0 Cf. Dhs,, ptira 1262 with MN. I. I, p. i. 

I.If.Q., SEPTEMB 1 :R, I939 
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(2) na citta (1511) acetasika** (1513) cittavippayutta (1515) 

(i.e. non-mental) na cittaiamsatAasamutthana (not 
connected with or grown out of mind) (1533); 

(3) no upadamahabhutas (not produced out of the principal 

elements); 

(4) neva dassanena na bhavanaya pahatabba (not any objec- 

tive experience to be got rid of by insight and 
meditation); 

(5) anarammana (without any basis); in the case of 

nibbana,*^ it is also not maggarammano (niagga as the 
basis); 

(6) aniyata (without any fixed course); 

(7) ahetuka hetuvippayutta na hetu ahctiika (free from 

any cause); 

(8) asarana (not an object or subject of refuge). 

The above seven lakkhanas (characters tics) common to Rupa 
and Nibbana may be put thus : Rupa and Nibbana are not subjects 
of thought, hence of citta (mind). They are not subject to any 
sort of feeling, and are not any objective and subjective experiences 
to be got rid of by the Buddhist path of salvation, and not also a 
refuge for beings of the world. They should by themselves and as 
such do not require any basis (arammana) for appearance. They are 
undestined and uncaused. Such common characteristics may lead 
us to look upon Rupa, also Citta to a certain extent and Nibbana as 
reals but the next group of characteristics of the two distitiguish 
Rupa from Nibbana thus : 

(i) When rupa is identical with dhammayatana, then it is-^ 
anidassana and appatigha (invisible and untouchable) like Nibbana; 
but when rupa is rupayatana it is sanidassana-sappatigha (Dhs. 1423, 

'440)- 

62 Citta' also is acetasika, cittavippayutta and na cittasamsatthasamutthana. 

63 See also Aspects, etc. pp. 170-1. 
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(2) Both rupa and nibbana 

are disconnected with asavas 

(asavavippayutta) , but rupa is sasava (subject to impurities) while 

nibbana is anasava (not subject to 

impurities). {Dhs, 1453, 1458, 

> 459 )- 


Similarly, rupa and nibbana 

are sahhojana-vippayutta (discon- 

nected with fetters) but rupa is sahhojaniya while nibbana is 

asahnojaniya. 


Now wc pass on to the still 

more marked differences between 

Rupa and Nibbana (arranged in two columns): 

Riifa 

Nibbana 

I. paritta (1403) 

appamana (1405) 

(limited) 

(unlimited) 

2. majjhima (1410) 

panita (1411) 

(medium) 

(excellent) 

3. sa-uttara (1596) 

anuttara (1593) 

(surpassable) 

(unsurpassable) 

4. upadinna (1596) 

aniipadinna (1535) 

(originating) 

(unoriginating) 

5. pariyapanna (1590^ 

apariyapanna (1591) 

(included in the 

(unincluded in the 

three worlds) 

three worlds) 

6. sappaccaya (1436) 

appaccaya (1437) 

(conditioned) 

(unconditioned) 

7. sahkhata (1433) 

asahkhata (1439) 

(constituted) 

(unconstituted) 

8. lokiya 

lokuttara 

(worldly) 

(transcendental) 

9. rupino 

arfipino (1445) 

(material) 

(non-material) 

10. siya uppana siya 

na uppanam 

anuppanna (may or may 

na anuppannam 

not have origin) 

(neither originated 

II. siya adta siya 

nor not originated) 

an^ata siya paccuppanna 

natltam nanagatam na 

(may be past or present 

paccuppannam 

or future) 

(without past, present or future) 

64 Instead of sahhojana, it may be gantha, ogha, yoga, nivarana, upadana, etc. 

See Dhs., 1463 ff. 
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The third Ibt brings out clearly that ri4f?a is real but not like 
nibbana, which remains for ever, and relating to which the question 
of origin and non-ongin cannot arise. It is transcendental without 
the limitations of past, present or future and is unconditioned and 
iinconstituted. None of the above attributes are applicable to riifa 
which though exists by itself and requires nc cause or basis for ori- 
gination IS still worldly and as such is subject to worldly laws. It is 
conditioned (sappaccaya) and constituted (sarnkhataj. It may or may 
not have origin, and it may or may not be subject to the limitations 
of time as past, present or future. Such characteristics tempt us to 
compare Rupa to the Prakrti of wSamkhya. As Prakrti of Samkhya 
.exists by itself and is the world in nascent form, and is the source 
of all the itied worldly manifestations, so also Rupa in its original 
form (i.e. dhamniayatana) which includes the mahabhutas, exists by 
Itself and also connotes the whole world. As the inequilibrium of 
the gunas, sattva, rajas and tamas sets the Prakrti in motion, so 
avijja causes the Riipa combined witli Nama to be active and develop 
the organs of sense which in their turn function to produce either 
raga or viraga, the former leading to repeated existences, train of 
misery while the latter to the cessation of existence, and ultimately 
to the realisation of Nibbana. 


Nalinaksha D.U1T 



Some of the Fine Arts depicted by Kalidasa- 

There are in the works of Kalidasa ample evidences' to show the 
high level, to which the aesthetic culture of India reached in 
his days. It seems that the poet*s descriptions have in many cases 
been expressed in the Kusana and Gupta sculptures. 

I. Personal Embellishments 

The development of an aesthetic sense is apparent in the daily 
life of the people. Men kept long hair and dried the wet Hair with 
fragrant incense of a^uru in the manner of women. ^ They anointed 
theif bodies before bath with various sorts of cosmetics^ of which the 
chief were the ahgaraga and haricandana. Both, men and women, 
were great lovers of ornaments* which they put on freely and 
eagerly. They were fond of flowers, which women particularly 
loved and used in place of metal and jewelled ornaments'^ and the 
blossoms of which they stuck in their hair'' and knit in their tresses.' 
Women wore garments of different hues.® The items of their toilet 
were strikingly modern in their tone and spirit. The cosmetics 
which they used are strong enough to conjure up images, of the 
Parisian women with their picturescjue paints and odoriferous 
powders. They applied the lac dye (a kind of red dye said to be 
obtained from the Cochineal insect and from the resin of a particu- 
lar tree) to the soles of their feet,'' and applied the tilaka mark to 


* This pnper tornis a section of the author’s coming woi’k : India as depicted 
in the works of Kalidasa. 

' viii. 67, ^5,1- Mil., p. 95, ibid.. 

IV. 9; Vik., II. ,7. 

2 Rit., IV. V. 5, 12. 

3 11. p. 495. 4 Ihtd., pp. 489 If. 5 Ihid., p. 494. 

6 Ibid. 7 Ibid. 8 Ibid., p. 483. 

9 vol. II. p. 496 (Social India as Depicted Kalidasa). 
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their forehead with the black sandal of musk'® and ornamented it 
with dots of collyrium.“ They painted their face with dots'* of 
different hues. Cheeks were decorated with picturesque figures of 
tiny leaves.'’ Eyes were adorned with unguent, and lips" were 
reddened by the application of the alaktaka paint. The latter were 
further besmeared with the lodhra powder'* which turned them 
yellowish red. Thus the people, particularly women applied several 
methods of decoration to beautify their person and marked them out 
as ladies of taste. 


II. Alusic 

Music as described by Kalidasa may be studied under two 
heads, popular and technical. We have many allusions to both but 
the latter has been elaborately described. 

Popular music was cultivated exclusively by women. As now, 
they might have picked it up in course of time without any regular 
training within the house — where they hardly needed any instru- 
ment to aid their vocal music. On festive occasions, they had 
ample opportunities of cultivating the old traditional songs suited to 
the occasion and of picking up new ones from some of their new 
acquaintances. They sang auspicious songs at the time of marriage 
and songs of glory'® while watching the standing crops. Women 
sang while they bathed in a river and beat the water to the tune of 
their sweet music. 

Of technical music'* there are very elaborate discussions in the 
Malavikagnimitra. We read of mus’c helped by all its six accom- 

lo 11, p. 496. II Ihid ., pp. 495-96. 12 Ibid ., p. 496. 
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paniments. The accompaniments themselves have not been speci- 
fically enumerated by the poet. 

Towns resounded with the sound of music and the description 
of the city of Kubera might well serve for a type. The city of 
Alaka is described as resounding with the sound of musical 
instruments, such as mrdahga played evidently by the accom- 
plished ladies.*® It is the wife of ‘the exiled Yaksa who, in the 
absence of her husband, tries and is repulsed by all sorts of music, 
instrumental and vocal, during her extreme sorrow. She takes to 
singing to the glories of the family of her lord to the tune of the 
vina placed on her thighs, although such is her anguish that she 
cannot pursue it with ease and pleasure; and she forgets even her 
well-practised murcchand.^^ 

In the development of fine arts, state patronage was given. 
It appears from the works of the poet that kings took 
much interest in the advancement of fine arts of which music 
formed a most important branch. To the king who had neglected 
his duties for the luxury of wine and women,** music indeed became 
‘the food of love’ on which he constantly fed himself. “Of him, 
cupidinous, and living in the company of women, each succeeding 
festivity richer than its predecessor, superseded the latter rich in its 
preparations, in places resounding with the sound of the mrdahga.^^ 
At another place too much association to music and its accompani- 
ments in regard to a king is made the cause of criticism by his queen 


19 5 rCcfg<^|: i. ibid. 

wftr- 

21 Raghu., xix, 4, 5* 
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on liim.“’ Wc may note that Indumati, the wife of king Aja was 
taught fine arts,"' probably music, by her husband himself which 
si lows the royal house cultivating them. Agnivarna is a past 
master of music and dancing and corrects the courtesans that attend 
on her to the shame of their teachers* ’ and naturally the poet calls her 
a krft^ an expert. 

We read of a music hall, or rather, of a music school*” 
(Sahgitasald) which fulfilled the purpose of a dramatic and dancing 
hall as well, where teachers of the highest ordcr*^ {sHttrthah) 
imparted scientific and technical training in the arts of music, 
dancing, acting and painting to the intelligent pupils of the royal 
household and to others. The music-hall was run at state expense, 
and the teachers attached to the institution drew regular salaries 
{yetandf'^ from the coffers of the state. The poet refers 
to a sangtia-racana or a musical concert in the following 
passage: “Well then let both the parties go to the representation 
hall (preksagrhe) or theatre, and having made the necessary arrange- 
ments for the musical concert, send a message here; or rather the 
sound of the tabor itself will make us rise.’’*'' Thus there were 
occasions when musical concerts were arranged by the teachers of a 
sahgttasala in which their skill as well as their pupils’ was put to 
test, the present one although having been the result of an 
intrigue. In the music-hall regular classes appear to have been held 
and exercises given to and heard from the lady scholars.”" 

to: ^ p- 22* 

24 Raghu., viii. 67. 25 Ibid., xix. 14. 
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It was an institution like the Sahgttasala, referred to above, 
which turned out women with proficiency in the fine arts of 
lUusic and drama like Malavika,'^' Parivrajika^^ and 5armistha, ‘^ 
The last named, in earlier days, had attained unparalleled skill 
in the branch of music and her high achievement in that 
art has been alluded to by the poet in giving her composi- 
tion (Chalika) for a test in acting/^ The treatise written by 
^afrmistha is a composition in four parts in which the time 
kept is the middle one.'*' This passage incidentally warrants the 
existence of a treatise on music by a lady. Sarmistha has again been 
mentioned in the Abhijnana Sakuntala.^^ She is said to have com- 
posed some musical pieces and laid down some rules regarding 
music. 

There were professional singers also in the society. We read 
of courtezans^ ^ employed in singing on occasions like the child- 
birth. This allusion of the poet to courtezans dancing and singing 
at child-birth has been corroborated by Bana in his Harsacarita 
where he gives a graphic description of the birth of his hero. It 
appears that the people called them in as now for these performances. 
They were accompanied by their attendants, '’' who perhaps played 
on instruments of music while they sang and danced. 

These courtezans were employed to sing and dance in the great 
temple of Mahakala at Ujjaini.^” They were regular servants of the 

3* etc. MaL p. 8. 

32 P- *6, 33 Ibid., pp. 21, 24; ^ak., IV. 6. 

34 p- 24,^%^ Hm ibid., pp. 4,5,6, 

35 P- 24* 

36 !Sak., IV. 6. 
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temple whose business it was, apart from their demonstration in art 
in honour of 5iva, to act as the bearers of the Lord’s flywhisks/^’ 
The interest in music and dancing of certain lay mcn‘‘ was so great 
and their accomplishment in the art so admirable that when the 
courtezans committed faults in dancing they rose and corrected them 
by a practical show and thus put their teachers to shame.'*" 

The following musical instruments were in use and have 
been frequently mentioned by Kalidasa : Vina*^ V amsakrtya^'^ 
(incidentally referring to the flute), Venn'' (flute), Mrdahga!^^ with 
Its other names, namely Puskara^^ and Muraja*^ Tikrya''^ 
Sahkha,^^ DundubhY'^ and Ghanta/*^ Of these the three last named 
were mostly used in warfare. The Sahkha or conch opened and 
ended a battle, when it was blown at the end of the battle, its sound 
announced victory to the blower.'”* It was also blown for aus- 
piciousness.'^' Turya, however, was a musical instrument of 
both peace and war.”' Venu was a flute, A'frdahga, Puskara and 
Muraja were kinds of tabor, Tiirya was a kind of trumpet, and 
Dundubhi a sort of kettle-drum. Sahkha was the conch-shell. 

Kalidasa had a good musical ear and a knowledge of the ragas 
of the Indian music. He notes the songs or airs composed and to 
be chanted. He gives sporadic indications of his study of the theory 

4* - xix; 1 and II. 

43 viii. 33, M.P.. 45, iW., V., 23; Rag/;u., viii; 35, 

35 ; 4*; >• 3- 44 

45 Raghu,, xix. 35. 46 Raghu., xiii. 40; xvi. 13; Mai., p. 21. 

47 Raghu., xix. 14; MV., 3; Mai., I. 21. 

48 Ku., vi. 40, M.P., 56, M.V., i; Mai., I. 22. 

49 Ibid., iii. 19; vi. 9, 56; x. 76; xvi. 87; Vik., IV. 12. 

50 Raghu., vi. 9; vii. 63, 64; Ku., i. 23. 

51 Raghu., X. 76. 52 Ibid., vii. 41. 

54 Ibid., vi. 9; xvi. 87. 


53 Ibid., 63, 64. 

55 Ibid., iii. 19; vi. 9; x. 76. 
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of the subtle science^^^ of music. His women and Vma are almost 
constant companions. 

III. Poetry and Drama 

Kalidasa represents the Augustan age of Sanskrit poetry. His 
own poetry is of the highest order and is the sweetest and most per- 
fect of all that the Sanskrit literature has evet known. MeghadHta, 
a lyrical poem, has charmed the world by its simple imagery and 
romantic melody. The Raghuvamsa and Kumarasambhava arc two 
of such narratives as have earned universal credit for the genius of 
Kalidasa. The Abhijhana Sakuntala is an embodiment of the most 
tender feelings that sways the mortals and it marks its author out as 
one of the foremost of the poets of the world of all^times. 

Kalidasa himself recognizes the high worth of his poetry and 
he inserts a pregnant sentence suggesting that the excellence of a 
work depends not on its priority of composition but on the appre- 
ciation that it can elicit from competent critics. His attitude to- 
wards his renowned predecessor ihe sage Valmiki i^ one of respectful 
humility,’^ but his self-consciousness in the domain of poetry and 
drama is more assertive in regard to the classical poets like Bhasa, 
Sauniilla, Kaviputra and others with whose works he appeals for a 
critical and impartial comparison and is in no way prepared to ack- 
nowledge tamely their vaunted superiority. There can be no mis- 
take about the implication of his famous verse*'” in the Malavikagni- 
mitra in which he makes a reflection on the contemporaneous view 

56 Commentator) Ritu,, i. 8. 
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of some critics who invoked the plea of antiquity and age for their 
favourite poets. About the well established position of these poets 
there can be little doubt since of Bhasa®^ alone we have luckily dis- 
covered a number of plays which are of no mean merit. Saumilla**^ 
and Kaviputra'’^ arc nothing more than a mere name to us, but there 
is no doubt about the fact that they had established their name in 
literary traditions of the times and they were well understood in 
poetical allusions. 

In the time of Kalidasa the well-cultured (sarhskarapiita) 
Sanskrit language had made a great progress but the simple natural 
style‘s' of the vernacular, i.c., Prakrit, was held in high honour. 
The plays abound in the sweetest and simplest expressions of Pra- 
krit; naturally the sphere of Prakrit was wide since it was the 
common dialect, and in the plays it was that dialect which was 
spoken by the characters excepting a few like the king, preceptor, 
chamberlain, ministers and others. It was a time in poetry when all 
the vrttis were well-cultivated and put to practical use during the 
staging of the drama.®’ 

During the time of Kalidasa the stage was busy and the theatre 
full. A dramatic performance was a common feature on festive 
occasions‘’® like the marriage and the advent of the spring. After the 
rites of marriage were over the period of mirth and merriment 
ensued and something like a dramatic performance was given by 
maids who entwined expressive dance in graceful play and whose 
eloquent motions with an actor’s art, showed to the life the passions 
of the heart, and who were further accomplished in vrttis like the 


65 #r Ku., vii. 91. 

66 Ibid., MitL, p. 2; Vik., p. 60. 
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Kausiki.^^ The play entitled the Malavikagnimitra was staged on 
the day of the vernal festival.*^” 

The dramatic art^” was held in great honour as is evidenced by 
the speech of Ganadasa, the preceptor of music and dramatic art 
who refers to one’s hereditary lore or kula^vidya while defining 
this art as quoted below : “Granted that everyone of course 
thinks highly of his own hereditary lore; but the great regard I 
have for the dramatic art is not without reason/* The above shows 
that there were different families which specialized in different 
branches of art. Dramatic art was sup{X)scd to be a peaceful sacri- 
fice to the gods (where bloodshed was absent), and divided in two 
different ways by 5 iva in his body (attended w'lth that of Uma). 
It was an art which aimed at disclosing the human behaviour (life) 
arising from the three prime qualities of Sattva, Raja and Tama, and 
it was chequered by various sentiments. This natya or scenic art 
was said to be an amusement which satisfied the varied tastes of the 
people/^ It is interesting to note that this definition of the drama- 
tic art IS much in keeping with similar ideas regarding its origin 
which have been set forth in works of poetics like the Natyusastra of 
Bharata and the Dasar/lpaka of Dhanarijaya. Here is a definition 
of the dramatic art which is remarkably scientific. 

In the Alalavikagnimitra in an intellectual contest between two 
preceptors of music, dancing and acting is held in which the pupils 
of the respective preceptors vie with each other to establish the repu- 

68 Ibid. ii 
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table skill of their teachers: “The two preceptors of acting, each 
eager for victory over the other, who wish to see you like two 
dramatic sentiments in bodily form.”^^ One of the preceptors says 
that he learnt the art of acting from a competent authority 
{sHtirthat), and that furthermore he had given practical lessons in the 
art of dramatic representations, and had been consequently favoured 
by the king and the queen/* This statement also speaks highly 
of the state patronage of fine arts, particularly that of the dramatic 
art. The following speech further refers to the theory and practice 
of the art: “Let your Majesty therefore be pleased to examine him 
and me in the theatrical knowledge and in practical skill. Your 
Majesty alone is a critical judge of us both.”' ’ The art had attained 
to the position of a well-defined scientific subject. The king, him- 
self an accomplished person, was considered an adept in the dramatic 
art by authorities on acting and was deemed fit enough to act as 
their judge. 

Women, it would seem, were specially marked out in the learn- 
ing of the fine arts and when it was discovered that in judging the 
performance the king might be suspected by the queen of compli- 
city 4n the intrigue, which might thus be detected, Kausikt, a 
woman ascetic, was approached and addressed thus: “Revered 
lady, a dispute about superiority in knowledge has arisen between 
Ganadasa and Haradatta; your reverence, therefore, must occupy 
the position of judge in this matter.”'^ The word Prasnika is to be 
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noted in this connection. This signifies examination. The art of 
dancing was recognized as one chiefly of practical demonstration^^ 
and although its theory also had considerably developed it was not 
given such importance as its practice. About the cultivation of 
the art it has been said: “One man is at his best when exhibiting 
his art in person; another has as his special qualification in the power 
of communicating his skill ; but only he who possesses both these 
excellences, should be placed at the head of teachers.”^” An exposi- 
rion of the art of dancing, which was in fact a branch of the 
dramatic art, is thus put in the speech of the Parivrajika. The con- 
test of the two teachers in the Adalavikagnimitra in the science of 
dramatic performance (Vijnana sahgharsay^ further brings out the 
notion of the art. The acceptance of an unfit pupil was considered 
want of discernment on the part of the teacher"' and it was expected 
of a teacher to exercise enough care in the choice of his pupil, for on 
the latter’s inherent aptitude for the cultivation of an art depended 
in a large measure the success of the preceptor's efforts. 

In the following extract there is a reference to the dramatic 
art and its founder Bharata: “The lord of the gods, with the guar- 
dians of the quarters, is desirous of seeing today the dramatic per- 
formance taught to you by the sage Bharata, which is the substratum 
of the eight sentiments, and wherein there is charming acting.”"^ 
The reference to Bharata, astarasasrayah and lalitabhinayam discus- 
sed in chapters VI, VII, VIII, IX and X of the Natyasastra show 
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that the great work of Bharata on the principles of dramatic art 
had almost been completed by the time of Kalidasa. Kalidasa him- 
self refers to Bharata as a muni thus denoting anticjinty as regards 
the time of the author of the Natyasastra, One thing more is to be 
noted in this connection. As this was the first occasion on which 
the play Malavikagnimitra was being staged, as is evidenced 
by the phrase navena natakena,^^ the Abhirupas probably in- 
cluded the Prasnikas or judges of the play. It may be noted 
that according to the Natyasastra of Bharata special officers 
technically known as the Prasnikas were charged with the duty 
of witnessing the performance of new dramatic pieces and re- 
porting on their respective excellences to the kir^g who in such 
cases acted as the virtual custodian of the interests of young aspiring 
poets. It may be assumed that the favourable verdict of these 
judges earned a speedy fame for really deserving sons of the Muse 
and the patronage of the sovereign at once got them into limelight. 
And, as we have seen above, there is distinct reference to these 
Prasnika officers in the Malavikagnimitra. 

In the phrase freksagrhd'^ we have a reference to the represen- 
tation or theatre-hall. Taranatha, however, has a different reading, 
varnapreksa, in its place which he explains to mean ‘the waiting 
room for the actors’, a green-room. 

Before staging the final drama a rehearsal was given. On the 
day of the rehearsal, it appears, Brahmins were fed for the auspicious 
opening of the theatre which is borne out by the following extract 
from the Malavikagnimitra:*'" “Great Brahmana, this, indeed, is 
not the first concert or rehearsal in the retiring room (behind the cur- 
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tain); otherwise how should we not liave honoured you, who are 
worthy of honour." 1 his feeding of a Brahmin during a !'elKai>al or 
the first opening of a theatre refers to a definite social custom. It was 
customary in ancient times to worship the tutelary deity and make 
presents to Brahmins by way of daksma w'hcn a person was initiaud 
into some art or sastra, or at any inaugural ceremony. Nepatbya- 
sevana is another reading of the phrase which means a ‘sacrifice ac- 
companied with musical entertainment’ performed when a dramatic 
company was formally declared open.^® 

We give below a description of the stage and acting as 
given by the poet. The Parivrajika of the Malavikagnimitra while 
announcing her decision on the performance of the first part fully 
analyses the performance and brings out its features: "The mean- 
ing was well brought out by her limbs which were eloquent wath 
expression; the movements of her feet (padanyaso) was in perfect 
unison with time; there was complete identification with the senu- 
ments conveyed, the acting performed by means of the movements 
of the hands was gentle, while in its successive stages chased away 
emotion gave rise to another from its substratum; still the interest 
remained just the same. 

Nepal by apart gatT^ refers to a curtain hanging on the stage. 
The term for a curtain is tiraskarim,^ ‘ The word samhartitm ''' 
reHects that there were more curtains than one, and that the front 
curtain was rolled up; for the king speaks of saynhurtum and not of 
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apasarayitum • Thus there were many curtains on the stage which 
were rolled up and dropped down according to the needs of the 
stage. A study of the stage directions makes the above facts 
clearer still. The pravisati asanastho raja'^ contains a stage 
direction which ordinarily means that ‘the king seated on n throne 
enters upon the stage.’ This would mean a contradiction for if rhe 
king was asanastha, he could net be described as pravisati. We 
must therefore supjx)se that the stage knew certain kind of arrange- 
ment by which the curtain could be removed and the characters dis- 
covered to the audience in various postures. In Kalidasa (also in 
Bhavabhriti) w'c often come across situations with appropriate stage 
directions which make it nccc\>sary to admit the existence of a re- 
movable curtain, if we do not want to make those situations and 
stage directions absurd. Pravisati thus means ‘is discovered 
(sitting)’ when the curtains arc rolled up to reveal line. 

There were different types of stage dresses meant for diricrent 
kinds of parts played by the characters'" of the drama. Kausiki 
says: “I speak in my capacity as a judge. Let the two pupils enter 
dressed in fine attire, that the elegance oi movements of all their 
iimbs might be clearly displayed.” '* 1 his particular dress was given 

to those who had to dance on the stage. Among the many styles 
of dress for the stage was the dress of the Abhisarika. She was 
‘decked with but a few ornaments and veiled with a blue silk’."^ 
She would dispense with such ornaments as were likely to prodoce 
lustre or sound. She was to walk out clad in dark vestments so that 
she might not be recognized by the people wdio knew her. A third 
kind of stage dress has been alluded to in the hunting costume.*'' 
The YavanisJ"^' the custodian of the king’s arms and forming the 

91 ^ak., p. 150. 

92 siWsrg i p- 
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first row of the bodyguards of the king, put on distinct costumes 
to distinguish them as foreigners on the stage. In like manner one 
acting the part of a manin't or a wife remonstrating against the con- 
duct of her husband, had a special dress, and so had one acting the 
part of a woman observing a vow'’^ or of one repenting."^ Every 
character naturally had a distinct dicss. The king had his own, 
the chamberlain was distinguished by his robe (kancuka) and 
staff (yetra), the ascetics had their dress made of tree-skin (yalkala), 
so had Sakuntala and other daughters of the recluses, and all who 
acted on the stage. 

Thus ecjuipped with curtains, stage dresses and superb acting 
while staging the excellent pieces containing matchless poetry, the 
stage of Kalidasa presented a picture of a considerably advanced 
state in the theatrical art of the times. 

IV. Dancing 

Nrtya'^ or dance had been cultivated in India from very early 
times and during the age of Kalidasa it had reached almost a height 
of consummation with its various divisions and details. In his works 
as well as in still earlier works dancing has been associated 
with stage acting. The Parivrajika wh*le judging the demons- 
tration of the two preceptors of art gives an admirable exposition 
of the art of dancing in her following observation: “The art of 
dancing consists chiefly in practical demonstration {prayoga- 
pradhanam),"^^^ She dearly shows that the art of dancing 

^ sm\ ^3^ u 

99 Vik., iv. 12; M.P., 36. 
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was much allied to that of acting and that is why Kalidasa 
deals with both of them as almost one art. In consequence, 
a separate study of this art is difiicult since the ariinity between the 
two, as treated by the poet, is so great. 

I here were several modes of dancing practised. And although 
Kalidasa does not give a decaiied and specific reference to the kinds 
of dance, we get nevertheless a glimpse into the manysidedness of it 
from what we gather from his writings. Thus Ganadasa, the 
teacher of music, dancing and acting, asserts to have taught Mala- 
vika the five-limb dance'*'^ (j?ancahgabhinaya'j; perhaps the allusion 
111 this passage is made to the five kinds of dance as given in the 
Sahgitaratnakara, We read of yet another kind of dance known as 
Chdlika.^'^^ It was based on the catnspcida^"' i.e. a song of four 
parts, and it has been regarded as the most dihicult of dances to be 
demonstrated as is evidenced from the toiiowing expression : “Mv 
lord, they consider the Chalika dance, based on ciie Catnspadu, the 
most dilticult to be enacted. Chalika, as explained by the com- 
mentator Kacayavema,' ' is that kind of dance m which the dancer, 
while acting the part or another, gives expression thereby to his 
own sentiments. 

The art of dancing like that of music was kept alive by profes 
sionals like courtezans who have been frequently referred to by 
Kalidasa. We have already alluded to their employment as dancing 
girls in the temple of Mahakala at Ujjaini. Fc?male dancers called 
nartakV^''' and vanini pursued the exclusive calling of the professional 
dancer. 

Bhacwat Saran Upadhya 

102 Mai., pp. 4, 5, 6, 21, 24. Dif. reading 

103 xr 5 isTr^>c 5 if > pp- 24. 
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I 106 Raghti., xix. 14, 15 19,. 



The Kingdom of Khotan under the Mauryas* 


The existence of a version of the Rock Edicts of Asoka 
at Shahbazgarhi,’ as well as the nitmtion in the fifth and the thir- 
teenth Edicts of people like Gandharas, over whom Asoka ruled, show 
beyond doubt that the Maur\'an empire extended west of the Indus. 
Ea-hien also iiKMUions Dharmavivardhana as a son of Asoka, whom 
he appointed as the Viceroy of Gandhara. Elsewhere m our paper, 
“Central Asiatic Provinces of the Maurvan Empire. “ we have 
shown that towards the west the Maurvan empire was conterminous 
with the Syrian empire under the Sclucids,^^ and included, besides 
the whole of modern Afghanistan, considerable parts of Eastern 
Persia and Centra! Asia. 

Strabo informs us that “the Indus formed the lioundary between 
India and Ariane, v./hich lav immediately to the west, and was sub- 
ject to the Persians; in later times the Indians occupied a j^reat part 
of the Arianc which thev received from the Macedonians.’ ' In the 
following passage Stralx) gives some details of the countries west of 
the Indus and how they came under the control of the Indians. 
“The order in which the nations of Arianc are placed is as follows: 
along the Indus are the Paropamisadai at the base of the Paropamisos 
range; then towards the south are the Arachotoi; to the south of 
whom succeed Gcdrosenoi w’th other narions who occupy the’ coast. 
1 he Indus runs in a parallel course along the. breadth of these regions. 

* Tliis p;ipcr wns rc.id before Vllltb Internutional Hibtorical Congress. 
Ziirirh, 1938. 

1 Shahbazgarbi is a village on the Makam river, nine miles from Manlan, the 
bead-quarters of the Yusufzai snb-division of the Peshawar district of the North- 
West Frontier Province. 

2 IHQ,. vol Xfll, No. 3. 

3 This is evident from the Second Rock Edict of Asoka where the Yona king 
Antiyaka is referred ro as a border-king. 

4 MrCrindle, /fnrirnt India, p. ic;. (1901. cd). 
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The Indians possess some of the countries lying along the Indus, hut 
these belonged formerly to the Persians. Alexander took them 
away Ironi the Arianoi and established m them colonies of his own. 
Seleiikos Nikator gave them to Sandrakottos in concluding a marriage 
alliance, and received in exchange 500 elephants. 

The information left to us by Strabo, that the empire of Candra- 
gupta extended over several of the nations west of the Indus, is in a 
striking degree supported by the Indian traditions as preserved in 
tile drama Mtddrmiksasa, According to it 5 akas, Yavanas, Kiratas. 
Kamhojas, P.arasikas, Vahlikas were some of the people with whose 
lielp Candragupta conquered Magadha.” In the paper “Centra! 
Asiatic Provinces of the Maun^an empire,” refcired to above, we have 
identified afresh all the above people as well as the Gandharas. 
Kamboias, Yavanas and Nabhakas, mentioned in the Asokan ins- 
cnptions, and have shown that some of them belonged to the regions 
west ol. the Indus and others to Central Asia. It was under the 
great Candragupta himself that the Mauryan empire extended over 
these regions.^ 

In the light cf the conclusion arrived at in the paper referred to 
above, that the Mauryan cmpiie extended to the highlands 
of Ra^kh, Badakshan and Pamir/ it may be important to consider 

5 \IcCrin<llc, op. dr, p, 89. 6 Act I. 

7 l>r. B.iiuTjcc-S.istri w’oii^ly tliiiik.s that Mahapiuima Naiula had conquered 
all the dvna.sties mentioned in tlte Piira:ia.s as contempoiary with the Sisiinagas, and 
his empire extended to the whole of northern India, including even the country of 
the Asniakas, west of th.'* Indus (See JBOFS., vol. XXIII, part III (1937), pp 287 ff.). 
Pr.iiranie traditions on winch Dr. Banerjee-Sastri has mostly relied seem to indicate 
that only the Paiirava dyn.tsty oE Kaiisambi and the Aiksvaku dynasty of Ayodhya 
came to an end at the rise of Mahapadma Nanda, as Ksemaka and Sumitra are 
mentioned a.s the la.st kings of these two lines respectively. It will he wrong to con- 
clude that the other dynasties ai.so came to an eiul along witli tlie.se. We can at 
least safely say that tlie North West, the Punjab and Siiulh were outside tiu 
Nanda empire, which is evident from the accounts wi have of Alexander’s invasion 
in these parts. 

8 We have associated Nabhakas of Asokan inscription witli Nawak Pass 
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carefully the various lines ot evidence, which seem to suggest that 
the Mauryan empire also extended to the adjoining regions of 
Khotan anti other parts of the Chinese Turkestan. 

Tibetan and Chinese traditions 

The Tibetan records in more than one form assert the connec- 
tion of the kingdom of Khotan with the Mauryas. At the head of 
the kingdom of Khotan dynasty the Tibetan texts place Kiistana, 
son of Asoka. These texts have preserved the following legend, 
which seems to have grown round the establishment of the kingdom 
of Khotan by Kustana. In the thirtieth yc'ar Asoka’s consort bore a 
son. The sooth-savers being summoned declared that the 
child would dethrone him, and that he would be king during his 
father’s lifetime. Then the kmg, fearing that this child would de- 
throne him, gave orders that he should be abandoned, and 
the mother, apprehending that if the chikl were not abandoned the 
king would have him put to death, did as he had ordered. But when 
the child had been abandoned, then arose a breast on the earth from 
which he derived sustenance, so that he did not die. For this reason 
he was called Kustana, or breast of the earth. This child was 
miraculouslv earned off by Vaisravana to the king of China, 
who had gtjg sons, but w^anted one more to complete a thousand, 
ar.d brought up the !>oy. Kustana having found out his true origin 
wanted a kingdom for himself, and accordingly when twelve years 

^ 6 ' N. 70'' y R) in rhr BnHakshnn repon and Nabhhap.anktis of Asokan ins- 
cription with tlic Patr.ir region (‘Onrral Asiatic Provinces of rhe Mauryan Empire,’ 
/HQ., vol. XUI, no. 3). That the Pamir region was incUidcti in ihc Mauryan 
empire is further borne out hy the fact that, as recorded by Hiurn Tsang, Asoka 
built stupa in the cliief town (identified with Tashkiirghan) of Chieh'p’an-t’o 
(.Sarikol) (Pcnl's Rt'cnds of the Western World ^ vol. JI, p. 302). Jn making 

aicba:o!ogicaI .survey of Tashkurghan, Stein traced “the probable remains of the 
ancient stupa, which local tradition ascribed to king Asoka, in a high mound our- 
side the imrth wall of rhe town” (Preliminary Report of Archteolo^ical Survey of 
Chinne Turhestan, p. 11). 
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old he got together a host ot 10,000 men, and with them went to 
seek a home in the west, and while thus employed he came to 
Khotan. About that time Yasas, a minister of A.soka, had been 
obliged to leave India as his relatives had become obnoxious to the 
king; so he left the country with 7,000 men, and sought a home 
to the west and to the cast, and thus he came into the country below 
the river of U-rhen. Two followers of Kustana who had run away 
came at Tola upon a tract of the uninhabited land which looked invit- 
ing, and thence visited Yasas’ encampment to the south of it. 
When Yasas had learnt who theit chief was. he sent a message to 
Kustana : ‘Let us here unite and establish ourselves in this district 
of IJ-then; and thou shalt be king and I minister.’ Then Kustana 
came with ail his followers and met Yasas in the country 
(south of the U-rhen river) called ‘Hang-gu-jo.’ The prince 
and the minister could not agree about the location of their 
home, and a c]uarrel between their hosts was imminent. But this 
was averted by the appeatance of Vaisravana and Srimahadevi, to 
each of whom a temple was built on that very spot and who were 
henceforth honoured as the chief guardians of the realm. Kustana 
was m.ade king and Yasas minister.’’ 

The Tibetan records also inform us that Kustana was aged 
nineteen when he founded the kingdom of Khotan, 234 years after 
Buddha’s Nirvana.^” This date is in accord with the Ceylonese tra- 
ditions which place the coronation of Asoka himself 218 vears after 
Buddha’s Nirvana, i.e., 16 years before the founding of the king- 
dom of Khotan by Kustana.” It seems likelv that in the i6th year 
of his reign Asoka sent his son Kustana as a viceroy to Khotan. As 

i) Rockhlll, Life cf Buddha, pp. 234 if. 10 Ihid., p. 237. 

1 1 This makes us think that it was not in the thirtieth year of A.soka’s reign 
that Kustana was born, but he was born, perhaps, when Asoka was thirty years old, 
which scorns more correct because as wc shall note below, according to the Chinese 
traditions, the founder of the kingdom of Khotan was the eldest son of Ai^oka. 
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suggested by Dr. Thomas. Kusiana may be identical with Asoka’s 
eldest son Kunala. who at one time was the Viceroy of Taksasila,”^* 
and who. according to the Chinese traditions noted below* was the 
founder of the dynasty of the Khotan kings. The existence also 
of the Arhat Yasas. the minister associated with Kustana, in the 
Tibetan texts seems '‘deserving of credence as he is mentioned in the 
Sfitralimkara of Asvaghosa.”‘ ‘ 

Independent Chinese traditions seem to corroborate the Tibetan 
tradition of Asoka’s son being the founder of the early dynasty of 
Khotan. Hiuen-Tsnng, drawing on local traditions, gives almost a 
similar account of the founder of the early dynasty of the kings of 
Khotan as we find in the Tibetan records. According to Hiuen- 
Tsang’s account also the kingdom of Khotan was founded in the 
time of Asoka by the collalxiration of the Chinese and the Indians, 
who were banished from Taksa.hl«i by A.soka for having put out the 
eye -S of his eldest son who dwelt at Taksasila.’^ But Hiuen'T.sang s 
account differs from the Tibetan account in one important point, 
namely, Hiuen-T.sang puts a son of the king of China at the head 
of the Khotan dynasty. This appears to be wrong, as wc 
find corroboration of the Tibetan tradition of Asoka s son 
being the founder of the Khotan dynasty in the Life of 
the pilgrim, written by Hui-li, and completed and edited 
by Yen-ts’ung, both of whom were contemporaries and 

12 Cam. Hist, of India, vol, I, p. 500. Dfvvavaddna .ilso informs ns that Kunala 
was sent by bis father to Taksasila as Viceroy, The same work also informs us that 
Dharmavivardhana was another name of Kunala^ (Ch. XXVII), 

The local tradition recorded by Hiuen-T.sang in his account of Taksasila, also 
informs us that the name of the eldest son of Asoka was Kunala. Compare the 
following remark of Hiuen-Tsang: “Outside the cirv to the soutlveast, on the 
sh.ady side of a mountain, there is a stupa, in height 100 feet or so; this is the place 
where thev put out the eves of Ku-ianga (for Ku-na-lang-na, Kunala). who had been 
unjustly .accused by his step-mother; it wa.s built by A^oka-raja. Beal s Buddhist 
Records of the Western-World, vol. 1 , p. 139. 

13 Cam. Hist, of India^ vol. I, p. 507. 

14 Beal’s Buddhist Records of the Ancient World, pp. 309 ff. 
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pupils of Hiuen-Tsang. The Life tells us, “the first 
ancestor of the king (of Khotan) was the eldest son of king Asoka 
and resided in the kingdom of Taksasila.’’’ ' The rest of the account 
of the origion of the Khotan kingdom found in the Life is the same 
as recorded by Hiucn-Tsang. The biographers of the great Chinese 
pilgrim seem to have deliberately corrected a mistake made by their 
master/” It is thus apparent that in the rime of Hiuen-Tsang even 
the Chinese were aware of the tradition which placed a son of Asoka 
at the head of the Khotan dynasty. This greatly strengthens the 
truth of the similar independent Tibetan tradition discussed above. 

Another Tibetan tradition says, that Asoka, the king of 
Aryavarta, visited Khotan in the year 250 after the death of 
Buddha. This date of Asoka’s visit to Khotan also fits in with 
the chronology of his life. From the Rummindci and the Nigali 
Sagar pillar inscriptions we know that in the 20th year of his reign 
Asoka set out on tour. A visit to an outlying province like Khotan 
can be safely put a few years later, which, dating the events of his 
reign from the year 218 after the death of Buddha, will come near 
to 250 years after Buddha’s Nirvana or in the thirty-second year 
of his reign. 

15 A. Stein, Ancient Khotan, p. 15^. Sec julien’s Hitien'Tsan^, p. 279; ami 
Beal, Life, p. 205. 

16 Comp.irc the following remark of Srein: — 

“It seems rlifficult, in view of the greatness of the cliscrepa; cy, to assume that 
the different version here presented was due to a mistake on the part of the 
biographer Hui-li or of Yen-ts’ung, who completed and edited the work. Our 
doubt on this point must grow stronger when we find that this version c(»incides 
in the essential point with the story as told in the Tibetan Annals of Li yul. which 
also makes an exiled son of Asoka ultimately establish his kingdom in Khotan 
(Ancient Khotan, p. 159). 

17 Vincent Smith, Asoka, p. 81 (3rd. cd.), 

18 We have dLscussed more in detail the correctness of the various Ceylonese 
and the Tibetan traditions regarding the dates of Buddha’s Nirvana and of the events 
of AsokaVs reign in another paper “Biiddha’.s Nirvana and some other dates in ancient 
Indian Chronology,” read before the Second Indian Culture Conference, 1937, ‘inti 
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The craditions discussed above may be summarised thus : 
Sometime in the sixteenth year of his reign Asoka sent to Khotan, 
as viceroy, his eldest son, Kunala. It also seems likely that at the 
disintegration of the Maurya empire after Asoka’s death Khotan 
>vas set up under his son as an independent kingdom, and the 
Maurya dynasty lasted there for several centuries. Tibetan records 
give the names of a number of the kings of Khotan, as descendants 
of Asoka’s son. The names generally have Vijaya as a prefix, c.g., 
Vijayasambhava, Vijayavirya, Vijayajaya, Vijayasimha, Vijayakirti.^ ’ 
It may be interesting to note that Avijidasimha is mentioned as 
king of Khotan in one of Kharosthi documents, obtained by Stein 
from the Khotan region.'" He may be identical with Vi)ayasimha 
or some other king of Khotan mentioned in the Tibetan records. 
The cjucstion needs careful enquiry. 

The use of Indian Prakrit and Kharostbt script in Khotan 

The Kharosthi inscriptions, collected by Stein in Niva and other 
SI ter in the Chine«^e Turkestan, confirm in a striking degree 
the 1 ibetan and the Chinese traditions discussed above. As Stein 
remarks “the Kharosthi documents from the Niya site prove beyond 
all doubt that an Indian language'^ closely allied to the old Prakrits 

jnibiislud in Indian Culture, vol. V, no. and also ii. our paper “Ch. Dnology of 
Asokan Insaiptions.” Journal of Indian History, vol. XVII, part 3. 

n.) Rockliill, lafe of Buddha, p, 237 sqq. 

20 Boyer, Rapsoii and Senart, Kharosthi Inscriptions, no. 66?. 

21 In niy paper “Central Asiatic Provinces of the Mauryan Empire. ’ {IHQ., 
vol. XIII, no. 3, p. ^13) I happened to remark that the Imlian Prakrit used in 
these inscriptions is a variety of Paisaci. 

It will be intcre.stlng to note the following remark of Proi. Hiralnl 
Jain on the nature of this latiguage, “My own study of these document.s 
shows that the languag<- irsed in them exhibits the characteristic features of Paisaci 
Prakrit ami that it might he lak<.ii to be the olde' form of tlie Pais'aci which is des- 

cribril by the later-day gianrmavians siith as VaiawiLi, f kmacandra and vnhers 

.. .. Sulika, the ancient name of the area round about Kashgar, which appears in 
old Sanskrit texts, in Tibetan aecounts and in one of the in.scription.s themselves, 
might be taken to Migge.sr that Kashgar and Kh.ntan were probably die original 
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of North-Western India was in daily use for administrative purposes 
throughout the Khotan region ah^out the middle of the third century 
A.D. Considering the character of these hundreds of documents 
dealing with all the varied affairs of practical life and social organi- 
zation. It is impossible to assume that their language should not 
have been widely, perhaps universally, known within the territory. 
The conclusion to be drawn from this current use of an Indian 
language is greatly strengthened by the Kharosthi script of the re- 
cords: for we know that within India this script was peculiar to that 
region of which Taxila and the adjoin ing: Gandhara were the his- 
torical and cultural centres for centuries before and after the com- 
mencement of our era, Even the stvie of writing in these 
documents strikingly resembles the old Indian style. As pointed 
out by Stein it follows the forms of correspondence contained in the 
Khashmirian manual, the Lokagr/jkasa.'^^ Thus, it seems that like 
the language and the script even the style of these documents also 
was introduced from the north-western parts of India. 

How the extension of an Indian Prakrit and Kharosdii script 
to Khotan and the adjoining regions came about has been a great 
puzzle. Neither the language nor the script of the documents dis- 
covered there can be sati.sfactorilv accounted foi by the spread of 
Buddhism alone, which, “so far as our available evidence goes, 
brought to Central Asia only the use of Sanskrit as its ecclesiastical 
language and the writing in Brahmi characters. The use of the 
Indian Prakrit and the Kharosthi script in these regions cannot also 

home of Ciilika Pnisfici. ’ ('Siimf)iarv of the papers submirrefl to the Ninth All-Inciia 
Oriental Conference, 1937, p. 61). 

22 As Stein observes “A great portion of these documents, there can be no 
doubt, contain official correspondence and records of various kinds, .such as reports 
and orders to local officials on m.-ittcrs of administration .and police, complaints, 
summaries, directions for the supply of transport, etc., to persons travelling on 
public business.” (Ancient Khotan, p. 364). 

23 Ancient Khotan, p. 16^. 

24 Jbid.. p. 365. N. 8, 


2*5 Ibid,, p. 369. 
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be accounted tor by the temporary, d at all any, extension over 
there of the Kusana power from the North-Western borderlands of 
India. Because, as Stem observes, “on the one hand, such a poli- 
tical connexion, if it ever really existed, must, in view of the Chinese 
historical records, have been very transitory, while on the other hand 
the forces that might have affected it were themselves Central Asian 
rather than Indian. 

The use in Khotan of both a Prakrit dialect and a script, which 
belonged, as shown unmistakably by the Asokan and the Kusana 
inscriptions, to the Gandhara and Taksasila regions, can be adequate- 
ly accounted for if we recognize the truth underlying the Tibetan 
and the Chinese traditions regarding the extension of the Mauryan 
empire to Khotan and the adjoining regions. Stein correctly re- 
marks regarding the Khaiosthi documents discovered from the Niya 
and other sites, “When we cake into account the distinctly secular 
character of most ot them, this evidence of the language must be 
considered a striking conhnnation of the old local tradition, recorded 
by Hsiian-tsang as well as in the 1 ibetan AnnaU of Li-ynl, according 
to which the ceincory of Khotan received a large por:ion of its early 
population by immigration from the region of Taksasila or Taxila. 
It must certainly lead us to believe in some historical fact underlying 
this tradition, if in an outlying settlement of ancient Khotan we 
find a mass of multifarious records, accumulated by chance, and all 
closely connected with indigenous administration and ordinary life, 
written in a language which has its nearest extant congener in that of 
the inscriptions and coins from the extreme North-West of India 
during the centuries immediately before and after the commence- 
ment of the Christian era.“^ 

26 Ancient Khotan, p. 369. 

27 Ancient Khotan, p. 368. AImi coiiipaic tlu* lollowiiig rciii.iik ol Siiin, 
' f lie current use in Khoian ot l>otii a Prakrit dialect and of the Kharostlii script 
Ikcoihc^ at once intelligible if we rccognbe a ^ub^rratllm of historical fact in the 
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A wrong turn has been given to the study of the political history 
of the Mauryan period by the assumption that Candragupta was an 
illegitimate son of the Nanda king and belonged to Magadha. 
Elsewhere we have shown that he was not related to Naiidas and did 
not belong to Magadha. He originally came from the Gandhara, 
region and that it was in the north-west, and perhaps also over 
Central Asia, that his power was first consolidated; Magadha, like 
many other parts of India, was subsequently conquered by him.^® 
Once it is assumed that Candragupta and the Maurya dynasty 
founded by him hailed from Magadha, one fails to sec how the 
Mauryan empire could extend to Central Asia much less to 
Eastern Turkestan. Consequently, inspite of very strong evidences, 
scholars have failed to see clearly the extent of the Mauryan empire 
beyond the north-west of India. Our conclusion that Gandhara was 
the original home of the Mauryas, will fully explain how the exten- 
sion of their highly organised and well administered empire over 
Khotan and the adjoining region brought into use in these areas 
also for official purposes the Indian Prakrit of the north-western India 
and the Kharosthi script. 

The use of both these was extended even far towards the cast 
jf the Tarim Basin. Describing the excavations at numerous ruins 
of the Loulan site, which also brought to light a large number of 
Kharosthi documents, Stein remarks, “the frequency of these finds 
and the observations I was able to make on the spot as to their out- 
vard appearance and apparent character seemed to justify my draw- 

old local tradition heard by Hiucn-Tsang, which asserted a partial occupation of 
Klu;tan by Indian immigrants from the region of ancient Taxila. 

28 See our papers, “Did Candragupta Maurya belong to North-Western 
hulia?” Annals of the BOR!., vol. XVIIl, part II; “Candragupta and Sasigupta” 
/HQ., vol. XIII, no. 2. The issues raised in these papers are discussed in great 
detail in our paper “Gandhara Origin of the Maurya Dynasty, and the identifica- 
tion of Candragupta with 5 asigupta,“ read before the Ninth All-India Oiiental 
Conference, 1937. 
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ng at the time the important conclusion that the same Indian langin 
age found in the records of the Niya site had also been regularly 
used, at that early period, in the Lop region for indigenous adminis- 
tration and business. Considering how far removed Lop Nor is 
from Khotan, this assumed uniform extension of an Indian script 
and language to the extreme east of the Tarim Basin was lx)und to 
raise fresh problems.””^ 

As the Kharosthi documents, collected by Stein from the various 
sites of Chinese Turkestan, belong to the later stratas, they may 
not throw much light on the actual history of these regions in the 
centuries preceding the Christian era. But the very forms of epi- 
thets like ‘ priyadarsanasa priyadcvam”^” used ‘n several of these 
Kharosthi inscriptions cannot but remind us of “Devanampriyen 
priyadarsin^V’ ’ of the Asokan inscriptions. These were the regnal 
titles borne by Asoka and also, perhaps, by his father and grand- 
father, ‘‘ By the time when the Kharosthi documents collected by 
Stem were written, the regnal title used by the Mauryas had sunk 
into the position of secondary importance, as wc find Mahanubhava 
Mahiiiaya, corresponding to Sanskrit Mahanubhava Maharaja, as 
the royal title used in several of these Kharosthi documents. It is a 
well known fact in history that the regnal titles of one period become 
secondary titles in the next. The fact that the regnal titles used 
by the Mauryas play a secondary role m these Kharosthi documents 
indicates the persistence of traditions of a period earlier than the one 
to which these documents belong. 

In several of these documents we also come across the name 
Kunala.” This reminds us of Asoka’s son, round whom so much 

29 Serhidia, vol. I, p. ^^13. 

30. N. iv. 13 and other. Sec Boyer, Rapson and Senart, Kharosthi Inscriptions. 
pt. I, pp. 31 ff. 31 First Rock Etlitt. Man.shera. 

32 In Mudraraksasa, Act VI, Candragnpta receives the epithet of Priyadarsana. 

33 Boyer, Rapson and Senart, Kharosthi Inscripthns, Nos. 22, 25, 64, 107, 
119, 160, 294, 305, 515, 701. 
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legend had grown up. The use o[ this name also indicates tie 
persistence of the traditions of the Asokan times down to the peii( <l 
to which these documents belong, i.e., about tlie middle of tlie 
third century A.D. '‘ 

Racial traces of Indian tmmigratio7i to Khotan 

A settlement of immigrants from the extreme north-west of 
India, such as the Khotan tradition assumes and which is so clearly 
indicated by the language and the script of the documents discovered 
there, would necessarily have left its marks in the racial composition 
of the population. Holdich draws attention to the affinity of certain 
sections of the present population of Chinese Turkestan to the Indo- 
Aryan type yet familiar in the north-west and Kashmir. As he 
remarks “Strange as it may seem the ancient people ot this desert 
waste — :the people who now occupy the cultivated strip of land at 
the foot of the Kuen Lun mountain which shut them from Tibet — 
arc an Indian race, or rather a race of Indian extraction, far more allied 
to the Indo-European than to any Mongol, Chinese, Tibetan, or 
Turk race with which they may have been recently admixed.’ '* 
Stein also remarks to the same effect; was frequently struck by a 
certain curious resemblance in general appearance of features between 
the Khotanese and the Kashmiris, a resemblance difficult to defin* 
yet all the more noteworthy on account of the unmistakable 
peculiarity of the type presented by the Kashmiris. ” 

Geographical indications 

Geographically also it is more than probable that the Chinese 
Turkestan in those earlier centuries was politically controlled by the 
same power as controlled the highlands of the Hindukush and the 
Pamirs. In the south it is cut off from Tibet by the snow covered 


^4 Ancient Khotan, pp. 3 ^- 37 <>- 
Giites of Intlht, p. 172. 


^() Ancient KhoUtn, p. if)^. 
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Kucn-lun range. Towards the cast is Nan Shan and the desert of 
Gobi. Towards the north it is bounded by equally inaccessible 
Tien Shan It was more easily accessible from the west. The 
route from Badakshan through Wakhan valley and the Wakhjir pass 
to Chinese Turkestan was a very ancient and important one. As 
Sir Aurel Stein observes “Wakhan valley from the earliest times must 
have been a main route linking Western Asia, and through it the 
classical world, with innermost Central Asia and thus the Far East. 
Nature itself, as it were, seems to have intended Wakhan to serve 
as the more direct thoroughfare from the fertile regions of Badakshan 
to the line of oases along the southern rim of the Tarim Basin. 

He makes the following similar observation regarding the Wakhjir 
Pass. “The Wakhjir Pass connects the Taghdumbash Pamir and 
the Sarikol valleys with the head waters of the Oxus. Over it there 
must have passed since ancient times an important line of communi- 
cation between Chinese Turkestan and the Iranian territories on the 
Oxus. Notwithstanding its great elevation, the Wakhjir Pass and 
Its approaches both from west and east are comparatively easy. 
Comparing the topographical facts with Hiuen-Tsiang’s account in 
the Si-yU'ki, I am led to conclude that the route followed by the 
great Chinese pilgrim, when travelling about A.D. 649 from Badak- 
shan towards Khotan, through the valley of Pomilo (Pamir) into 
Sarikol, actually traversed this Pass.”'*'* There were also other import- 
ant routes from the west to Chinese Turkestan. 

The comparative inaccessibility of the Chinese Turkestan from 
other directions than the west explains the fact that it was not open 
to the political influence of the Chinese unless we come down to the 
former Han Dynasty in the middle of the 2nd century B.C., (c. 140 
B.C.). The first irruption of the Tibetans in these' regions belongs to 

37 Serindia, vol. 1 , p. 60. 

38 Archceologkal Exploration in Chinese Turkestan, pp. lO, 11. 
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a yet later date, about 662 A.D. In the light of the conclusion else- 
where set forth'*'’ and referred to in the beginning of this paper that 
the Mauryan empire extended to the highlands of Badakshan and 
Pamir, we feel certain of the truth underlying the various 
traditions, discussed above, and which are fully borne out 
by the evidence of race, language, and the script used, 
that in the era preceding the inroads of the Chinese, a great 
part of the Chinese Turkestan was also politically controlled by the 
Mauryas. It was, in all probability, conquered by the great Candra- 
gupta himself, who originally hailed from the Gandhara region, and 
whose empire, as is known beyond doubt, extended far towards the 
west of the Indus. 

H. C. Sl£TH 


39 ‘‘Central Asiatic Provinces of the Mauryan empire.” /HQ., vol. Xlll, pt. 3* 
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The analysis of the extant Puraiias/ which have lost their 
traditional character of ‘panca-laksana’ and grown up to be 
encyclopaedic works by incorporating chapters lyjt only on religi- 
ous and social matters but also on law, politics, poetics, grammar, 
medicine, music, dancing and sculpture, show that they began to 
incorporate Smrti-matter from about 200 A.D. and that there were 
two main stages in the development of their Smrti materials. In 
the first stage, which covered a period ranging approximately from 
the beginning of the third to the end of the fifth century A.D., the 
Puranas dealt only with those topics on Hindu rites and customs 
which formed the subject-matter of the early Smrti-Sarnhitas such 
as those of Manu and Yajnavalkya.* But in the second stage, which 
began from about the beginning of the sixth century A.D., we find 
a well-marked improvement in the varieties of the Smrti-topics, In 
this stage the new topics added relate mainly to various kinds of gifts, 
initiation, sacrifices to the planets and their pacification, homa^ con- 
secration (fratistha) of images etc., samdhya, glorification of 
Brahmins and their worship, glorification of holy places, tithis, 
utsargd, vrata and fiija. These topics arc found neither in the works 
of Manu and Yajnavalkya nor in the Puranas, or portions thereof, 
which were written earlier than the beginning of the sixth century 
A.D. Hence the question arises as to what led to such a remarkable 
change in the form and character of the Puranas and determined the 
stages in the development of their Smrti materials. To answer this 

1 My analysis o( most of the Mahapiiranas have been published in Indian 
Historicdl Qudrterly, IndUn Culture and Annals of the Bhandarkar Oriental 
Research Institute. Those remaining wiH appear in due course in the same journals. 

2 TTicse topics are: varhaframa-dharma, acara, ahnika, bhaksyabhaksya, 
vivaha, afauca, sraddha, dravya-hiddhi, pataka, prayakitta, naraka, karmavipaka and 
yu^a-dharma. 
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we shall have to review briefly the early religious movements and 
the foreign invasions and occupations, . and their effect on the 
Brahmanical society. This discussion will, on the one hand, help 
us to find an explanation as to the present form of the Puranas, and 
on the other, explain the nature of their Smrti-con tents. 

Ancient India saw the rise of various religious movements which 
may be classified, according to their relation to the Vedic (comprising 
5 rauta and Smarta), as anti-Vedic (viz., Jainism, Ajivakism i.e. the* 
religion of the Ajivakas, and Buddhism), semi-Vedic (consisting of 
Vaisnavism, ^aivism and Brahmaism), and non-Vedic (viz., 
Saktism). Besides the staunch followers of these religions, there was 
another class of people who were rather of a mixed type. On the 
one hand, they had high regard for the sectarian gods and looked 
upon their worship as the means of attaining salvation; on the other, 
they valued much the practice of the rules of the varnasramadharma 
and regarded the Vedas as the highest authority. Wc shall see here- 
inafter that the Puranic dharma originated with this inst-menrioned 
class of people. 


Brahmanism 

The Brahmanical religion, rooted in the Vedas, allowed the 
highest place to Brahmins in society. In the Rgveda Brahmins arc 
said to have sprung from the mouth of Purusa (the Primeval Being). 
They formed the intellectual class among the Aryans and com- 
manded, — at least claimed for themselves, — the highest respect. 
Their duties were the performance of sacrifices, the study of the 
Vedas, and making gifts, and they depended, for maintenance, upon 
the liberality of kings and others received mainly in the forms of 
priestly fees and gifts. They enjoyed allowances and preferences 
even in the courts of justice. In marriage, inheritance etc. 
Brahmins enjoyed greater privileges than the other castes. 
Ksatriyas and Vaisyas had their prescribed duties which they were 
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required to perform. Madras were to serve the twice-born, who 
claimed absolute right over the earnings of their respective slaves.^ 
Such a state of Brahmanism continued, more or less smoothly, for a 
time until there arose many new religious systems, some of which 
were clear protests against the position of Brahmins and the 
authority of the Vedas, while others also were not very favourable 
to the varnasramadharma. The rise and propagation of these rival 
faiths proved very fatal to the sacrificial religion of the Vedas which 
was already on the decline. We find that long before the time of 
Manii the Srauta rites were gradually becoming obsolete, and the 
orthodox Vedic religionists were turning Smartas. 

Probably long before the time of Gautama Buddha there were 
revolts against the Brahmanical doctrines. The Suttanifata, in one 
of its sections called Mahavagga* mentions sixty-three different 
philosophical schools—rprobably all of them non-Brahmanical — ex- 
isting at the time of the Buddha; and there are passages in Jain 
literature exhibiting a far larger number of such heretical doctrines.'' 
Of the teachers of these anti-Vedic religious systems the names of 
Vardhamana Mahavira, Gosala Maiikhaliputta and Gautama 
Buddha are too well-known to be overlooked, and these three non- 
Brahmanical teachers were the most formidable enemies of 
Brahmanism, 

Jainism 

Mahavira, the son of a nobleman of Vaisali, practised severe 
austerity and became the founder, or rather the reformer, of the 
Jain Church. According to Jain traditions Mahavira was imme- 
diately preceded by Parsva, the 23rd Tirthankara. Professor Jacobi 
and others hold that this Parsva was the real founder of Jainism. 
For want of information, literary or otherwise, we arc not sure what 

3 Gautama-eiharmasHtra, X, 65 — tadartho*sy.'i nicayah syat. 

4 Sacred Books cf the East, vol. X, 2, p. 93. 

5 Cambridge History of India, vol. I, p. 150. 
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the teachings of Parsva were and in what respects Mahavira differed 
from his predecessor. ‘We are told that Parsva enjoined on his 
followers four great vows, viz., not to injure life, to be truthful, not 
to steal and to possess no property, while Mahavira added a fifth 
requisition, viz., that of chastity. Parsva allowed his disciples to 
wear an upper and an under garment. Mahavira, on his part, 
followed the more rigid rule which obliged the ascetic to be com- 
pletely naked/* Over and above these, Mahavira valued most the 
fourth stage of life and recommended it to his followers. These 
teachings of Parsva and Mahavira were largely antagonistic to the 
ideas and tenets of Brahmanism. Moreover, the Jains did not re- 
cognise the authority of the Vedas. They had little faith in caste 
distinctions and in the Brahmanical rites and duties. 

During the lifetime of Mahavira the spread of Jainism was 
rather limited. Though ‘there seems to be little doubt that the 
)ains have more claim to include the parricide king (Ajatasatru) 
amongst their converts than the Buddhists’,^ Jainism does not seem 
generally to have overstepped the boundaries of the kingdoms of 
Magadha and Ahga where the great teacher principally dwelt. 
After the death of Mahavira about 468 B.C.,* his followers and suc- 
cessors succeeded in popularising the faith to a much greater degree, 
so that it did not fail to gain the support of kings and commoners. 
From the evidence of the legendary talcs related by Jain writers, of 
whom Hemacandra is the most important, it seems that Udayin, the 
successor of Ajatasatru, was a great champion of the faith. He was 
so partial to the Jains that his partiality turned out to be the very 
cause of his death." From the fact that the Jains do not speak 
against the Nandas it seems that the Nanda kings were not 

6 Cambridge History of India, vol. I, p. 154. Also SBE., vol. XLV, p. 121 
and Dr. Hocrnlc in Encyclopaedia of Religion and Ethics, vol. 1 , p. 264. 

7 Camhridiie History of India, vol. 1 , p. i6i. 

5 Ibid., vol. I, p. F56. 


9 Ibid.^ vol. I, p. 164 
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unfavourably disposed towards Jainism. The Jain tradition tells 
us that the Nanda kings had a line of Jain ministers of whom Kal- 
paka was the first. This Kalpaka was made to accept the minister- 
ship against his will, and with his help the Nanda kings uprooted 
the Kstriya rulers from the face of the earth.'® From all these we are 
tempted to suppose that the Nanda kings were Jains. This sup- 
jX)sition is strengthened by the Hathigumpha inscription of Khara- 
vcla, wherein Nanda-raja is found connected with an idol of the first 
Jina.'* From the evidence of this inscription we know that 
Kharavela was a strong upholder of the Jain religion.'*^ According 
to Jain literary tradition Samprati, a grandson of Asoka, was a staunch 
Jain. He reigned probably in Ujjain, which, as the later Jain 
authors say, came to be regarded as one of the most important cen- 
tres of Jainism even before the death of Asoka. The numerous 
Mathura inscriptions, discovered by Cunningham and Fiihrer, show 
that in the period ranging from about the middle of the second cen- 
tury B.C. to the end of the Kusana rule Jainism was firmly establish- 
ed in Mathura where there grew up ‘a widespread and firmly estab- 
lished Jain community, strongly supported by pious lay devotees, 
and very zealous in the consecration and worship of images and 
shrines devoted to Mahavira and his predecessors.’’* 

Afwakism 

Mahavira had a great rival in Gosala Mankhaliputta, who 
lived with him for six years and practised austerities. At last they 
were separated by a dispute, and Gosala soon set up a new religious 
system of his own. His followers were called Ajivakas, and his 

10 Avasyaka-siitra, edited by Haribhadrasuri, Benares, 1905, pp. 691-693. 

11 Smith, JRAS., 1918, p. 546 — “I may mention that I had come independently 
to the opinion that the Nandas were Jains.*’ 

12 Indian Antiquary, vol. XLIII, 1914, p. 173. 

13 JBORS., vol. IV, 1918, pp. 364-404. 

’4 Cambridge History of India, vol. I, p. 167 
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teachings resembled much those of Mahavira. He made ^ravasti 
his headquarters, and in course of time came to have a grand follow- 
ing there. The Jains tell us that Gosala was not very strict about 
moral matters. 

Want of sufficient evidence, literary or otherwise, leaves us in 
darkness as to the spread and popularity of the system. It is mainly 
from the Jain works that we gather scrappy accounts about the 
Ajivakas. The w^y, in which the Jain authors attack Gosala in then- 
works, shows that the Ajivakas formed a powerful sect which arrested 
the spread of Jainism. That the Ajivaka sect continued to exist 
during the reign of Asoka and his successors is shown by a few ins- 
criptions. The three cave incriptions of Asoka at Barabar in the 
Gaya district* ** record the dedication of cave dwellings for the use of 
the Ajivakas who ‘went about naked and were noted for ascetic 
practices of the most rigorous kind.’*^ Another inscription of Asoka 
names the Ajivakas along with the Buddhists, Brahmins and others.*'' 
Dasaratha, a grandson of Awka, is known from three inscriptions to 
have bestowed on the Ajivaka sect, caves in the Nagarjuna hills.*” 
These evidences show that the Ajivaka sect did not lose hold on the 
society but commanded respect even of kings. 

Buddhism 

The third great heretical system is Buddhism preached by 
Gautama Buddha who also, like Mahavira and Gosala Mahkhaliputta, 
was a non-Brahmin and preached a system which was in every way 
detrimental to the interests of Brahmanism. The Buddhists, espe- 
cially those who entered the Sahgha, practised ahiinsa, did not show 
regard to the Vedas and Brahmins, ignored the Vedic gods, did not 


15 Cambridge History of India, voL I, p. 162. 

16 Corpus Inscriftionum Indicarum, vol. I, pp. i8i'i82. 

17 Smith, Early History of India, p. 177. 

18 Corpus Inscriptionum Indicarum, vol. I, p. 13 1. 

19 Ibid.^ vol. I, pp. 103-104 and 134-136. 
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recognise caste distinctions, and cared little for the varnasrania- 
dharrna. In their opinion sraddha was a mere policy of Brah- 
mins. These and similar other ideas and practices made the 
Buddhists the bitterest enemies of Brahmanism. 

Buddhism had found great patrons in kings of whom Afoka and 
Kaniska are the most important. Afoka was a non-Brahmin, and 
a Sudra according to the Puranas.‘'’'‘ He did his best to popularise 
Buddhism in India and abroad and looked upon the Buddhist monks 
with special favour. In his time the Buddhists increased over- 
whelmingly in number mainly at the cost of the followers of 
Brahmanism. Afoka himself says; “The gods who were worshipped 

as true divinities in India have been rendered false by mv 

zeal.*’ After the downfall of the Mauryas, there was a Brahmanic 
icvival under the 5 uhgas, but the impetus which Buddhism received 
from Afoka was not to be stopped. The inscriptions of the reign of 
the early Andhras show that Buddhism was in a flourishing condi- 
tion at that period."*^ The rule of the Kusana kings also was ''ery 
favourable to Buddhism. According to the Rajatarangint, “these 
kings who were given to acts of piety, though descended from the 
Tnruska race, built at Suskaletra and other places, mathas, caicyas 
and similar (structures). During the powerful reign of these (kings) 
the land of Kasmira was, to a great extent, in the possession of the 
Bauddhas, who by (practising) the law of religious mendicancy 
(pravrajya) had acquired great renown.’’"^ The general prevalence 
of Buddhism in Northern India, including Kashmir, Afghanistan 
and Swat, during the two centuries immediately preceding and 

The word ‘^udra’ is used in the Piiranas to mean die members of the fourth 
caste as well as chose who went out of the Br.ihmanical fold by embracing faiths 
other than Brahmanism, no matter whether tht latter were originally Brahmins, 
Ksatriyas or Vaisyas. So, in the case 06 the Nandas, Mauryas and others, this word 
might be used in the latter sense. 

20 Indian Antiquary, XLVIII, 1919, pp. 77 f. 

21 Stein, Kalhana’s Chornicle of the Kings of Kashmir, vol. 1 , p. 3!. 


i.ii.g., sifcprkMBku, 1939 
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the two next following the Christian era, is simply attested by the 
numerous Tcniains of Buddhist monuments erected during that 
period, and a multitude of inscriptions which are almost all either 
Buddhist or Jain.’“' 

Vaisnavism 

We have seen above the nature and spread of the three great 
heresies. We shall now direct our attention to two other religious 
movements, viz., Vaisnavism and 5 aivism. Materials for the re- 
construction of the early history of these religions arc so meagre 
that we cannot say definitely how these systems grew up and what 
contributions the Aryans and non-Aryans made to their growth. 

The earliest records of Vaisnavism and Saivism are contained 
in the Aiahabharata; but even there these systems do not seem to 
appear in their true character, because ‘the priests have preserved 
lor us, not so much the opinions the people actually held, as the 
opinions the priests wished them to hold/®^ It is, therefore, quite 
probable that m the present Adahabharata, which is practically a 
work of those who believed in the Vedas and in the caste and asrama 
rules, and in which the attempt at popularising the Vedas and the 
varnasramadharma and elevating the position of Bralimins is clearly 
discernible, the forms of Vaisnavism and Saivism have been influenc- 
ed by the ideas and motive of its authors. 

The term Vaisnavism is very comprehensive in its denotation ; 
but the modern Vaisnavas consist generally of die Pancaratras 
and the Bhagavatas. These two sections, though originally 
different,”' are designated by the generic term Vaisnava on 

22 Smith, Larly History of India, p. 318. 

23 Rhys Davicl«J, Unddhist India, p. 210. See also Ridiard Pick, Social Orga- 
nisation tn north-cast India in Buddhas time, p. 14. 

24 IHQ., VI, 1930, pp. 315 f. and 437 f.; VII, 1931, pp. 93 f, 343 1 , and 
735 f.; and VIII, 1932, pp. 64 f. Bhandarkar, Vaisnavism ^ Saivism and Minor 
Religious Systems, pp. 30 {, 
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account of the identification of their respective sectarian deities with 
Visnu. 

The earliest document of the Pancaratras is the Narayaniya 
section of the Mahahharatd (Vangavasi edition, XII, 335-351). 
Here we are told that there were seven Citra-sikhandin Rsis who 
proclaimed on the mount Meru, a 5 astra which was on a par 
{sarnmita) with the four Vedas. This Sastra contained one lac of 
verses, and it was meant for the populace.^*' As it was to direct 
them both in activity (pravrtttj and inactivity (nivrtuy it was made 
consistent with the four Vedas.*' We do not know for certain 
whether there was really any ancient Pancaratra work ascribed to the 
seven Citra-sikhandin Rsis, but the very reference to making the 
scripture, which was meant for the commoners, conform to the 
four Vedas, is important in that it implies the originally non-Vcdic, 
if not also anti-Vedic, character of the ideas and practices of the 
Pancaratra system. The Mahabharata itself admits that the 
Pancaratra system is different from the Vedic, for it says: “Know, 
O saintly king, the Sanikhya, the Yoga, the Pancaratra, the Vedas 
and the Pasupata as knowledges holding different views. !t has 
been held that the above mentioned scripture compiled by the sevc»i 
Citra-sikhandin Rsis was the forerunner of the Pancaratra Sanihi- 
tas.*’ But this view seems to be untenable because of tHe fact that, 
as we shall sec afterwards, the prescriptions of the early Samhita; 
of this sect are not at all favourable to the varnasramadharma and 
the authority of the Vedas. On the other hand, the influence of 
the varnasramadharma on the Sariihitas increases with their com- 
paratively late dates. It seems, therefore, that the original non- 

25 Mahabhirats, XII, 335, 27b-29a. 

26 Cf. loka-tantrasya krt.snasya ya.*mail (lharmah pravartate — Mahabharata, XU. 
335, 39; also Mbh., Xn, 335, 29a — loka-dharmam aniittamam. 

27 Mbh.^ XII, 335, 40. 28 Ibid., XII, 349, I and G/\. 

29 Farcpihar, OutUnc of the Religious UteratHre of India, p. 98. 
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Vcdic as well as anti-Vedic ideas of the Pancaratras were permeated 
through the Samhitas while the idea of reconciling the scripture of 
the seven Rsis with the Vedas found its later expression in the 
epics and the Puranas. 

Of the early character of Bhagavacism we can scarcely say any- 
thing definitely. That this system also was not, in its real character, 
very favourably inclined towards the varnasramadharma and tHc 
Brahmins, seems to be suggested by the facts that the Vrsnis 
among whom Krsna was horn, were noted for their irreverent 
attitude towards Brahmins,’*' and that the casteless foreigners were 
freely admitted into the Bhagavata fold. The Besnagar inscrip- 
of the second century B.C. mentions Heliodoros, an ambas- 
sador of the Greek king Antialkidas, as a Bhagavata. The inscrip- 
tion further tells us that this Heliodoros erected, in honour of 
'/asudeva, a flag-staff on the top of which there was an image of 
Garuda. The Bhagavata-purana (II, 4, 18) also refers to the accep- 
tance of Vaisnavism by the foreigners : 

^ qrqnr ^ w ii 

We should note that these casteless foreign races were held in 
great contempt by the Puranic Brahmins who called them 
‘sinners’, ‘mlecchas / and ‘inimical to Brahmanism,*”' and that 
the authors of the Puranas always warned the people against dis- 
closing the contents of these ‘holy books’ to such people.” The 
admittance of the casteless foreigners into the Vaisnava fold, and the 

30 Arthasistra of Kantilya, text, edited by R. Sbama Sastry, p. 12. Cowell* 
Jataka, vol. IV, pp. 55-56 and vol. V, p. 138. 

31 Liiders, In5cription No. 669, Efiffraphia Indian^ X, 1909-10, Ap|vndix. 

32 Bhig 4 V 4 ta, II, 18. 

33 VisnHfur 4 n 4 , V, 38, 28. 

34 Ibid., rV, 24, 18— abrahmanyan. 

35 Cf. Viyttfurana, 103, 696-70. 
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encouragement to samnyisa for the practice of Yoga,’* as contrasted 
with the conservative and orthodox views of the Puranas, tend to 
show that the character of Vaisnavism, which was accepted by these 
foreigners, must have been against the varnasramadharma and, 
therefore, a menace to it. From the position of women and 5 udras 
in the Vaisnavism of the epics and the Puranas it seems that in popu- 
lar Vaisnavism also initiation was open to them, and they 
were allowed to worship Visnu themselves. 

Inscriptions and authors of the pre-Christian era testify to the 
early spread and popularity of Vaisnavism. Panini (IV, 3, 95 and 
98) speaks for the formation of the word ‘vasudevaka’ to mean \\ 
person the object of whose Bhakti is Vasudeva.’ Megasthenes, who 
lived in the court of Candragupta Maiirya, informs us that the 
worship of Visnu (under the form of Krsna) was very popular espe- 
cially among the Surasenas.’^ In Kaiitilya’s Arthashtra (text, p. 
403) there is mention of the worshippers of god Sarnkarsana. 
Patanjali, in his Mahabhasya (on Panini, IV, 3, 98), mentions 
‘vasudeva-vargyah’ and ‘vasudeva-varginah’ (i.e. the followers ot 
Vasudeva), and regards Krsna Vasudeva as a divine being rather 
than a mere Ksatriya, In the Ghosundi Stone Inscription'^ of the 
prc-Christian era there is a clear reference to the worship of Sani- 
karsana and Vasudeva. The Nanaghat Cave Inscription'" begins 
with an invocation of several gods including Sarnkarsana and 

36 Cf. Arthasastra of Kautilya, text, p. 403 wherein there is mention of spies, 
flisguised as ascetics with shaved heads or braided hair, and prctcmling to he ilu' 
worshippers of god Sanikarsan.i. Megasthenes calls the worshippers of Siva aiul 
Krsna ‘philosophers.’ See MeCrindle, Ancient India, p. 97. 

37 MeCrindle, Ancient India, p. 201. Cambridge History of India, vol. 1 , 
PP 4 ° 8 . 485- 

38 Indian Antiquary, III, 1874, pp. 14-16. 

39 Ibid., vol. LXI, 1932, p. 203. Also see JASB., vol. 56, i, 1887, pp. 74 f; 
Memoirs No. 4 of the ASI.. 1920, p. 119; Epigraphia Indica, XVI, 192 1-2, pp. 25 f.; 
IHQ., vol. IX, 1933, pp. 795 f. 

40 Liulers, Inscription No. 1112, Ep. Ind., X, 1909-10, Appendix, p. 121. 
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Vasudeva. The name ‘Vasudeva* was very popular with the Indians 
as well as the foriegners. The Peshawar Museum Inscription 
(no. 21) names a Brahmin Vasudeva, son of Indradeva and resident 
of Obhara, who caused a well to be dug.^^ The ninth king of the 
Suhga dynasty was named Bhagavata, and the founder of the 
Kanva dynasty was named Vasudeva. Vasudeva was also the name 
of the successor of the Kusana king Huviska. These evidences 
sufficiently prove the spread and popularity of Vaisnavism. If the 
suggestion that the Ghosuhdi Stone Inscription belongs to the 
Kanva dynasty'” is accepted, then it becomes evident that Vaisna- 
vism ‘found favour not only with the foreigners such as the Sakas, 
Yavanas etc. but also with the Vedic Aryans of the royal familv 
like the Kanvas, from an early date.* 

Saivism 

The early character of Saivism also does not seem to have 
been very favourable to the varnasramadharma and the authority of 
the Vedas. This irreverent character of Saivism seems to be hinted 
at in a dialogue between Daksa and 5 iva in the Mahahharata, in 
which the latter says that in ancient times he formulated the 
Pasiipata system which was ‘contradictory to, though in a very few 
cases agreeing with, the rules of the varnasramadharma’ and which 
was denounced by the unwise. It is perhaps on account of then 

Coip. fnscr. hid., vol, li, p.irt i, p. 157. 

42 IHQ.. IX. 1933, pp. 795-799. 

43 X X X 
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characteristic non-Bralinianical ideas and practices that tlie worship- 
pers of Siva (originally called Pasupatas) have been looked down 
upon by the Smrti- writers. The Smri-candnka (II, 310) quotc'^ 
from the Sattrimsanniata three lines which run as follows : 

finrtwTJt. 11 

5rTwnJTiitsf^«t to: i 

‘A man should bathe with all his clothes on if he chances to touch 
the Bauddhas, the Pasupatas, the Jainas, the Lokayatikas, the 
Kapilas, and those Brahmins who have taken up the duties not 
meant for them. But if he touches the Kapalikas, he should per- 
form pranayama in addition. There is another verse quoted in the 
same work (II, 311), which says: “One should bathe with the 
garments on after touching the Saivas, the Pasupatas, the Lokaya- 
tikas, the Nastikas, the Brahmins who have taken up the duties not 
meant for them, and the Sudras.’ The Kapalikas, Sattvatas, 
Bauddhas, Jainas and others arc called ‘diiracarah s'aucacara-baliis- 
krtah’ in a passage quoted by Apararka (commentary, p. 143^ 
from a Brahmanda-purana^ and are classed by him with the out- 
casts {fatita — com., p. 143). Examples of such hatred borne to- 
wards the Siva-worshippers, and especially the Kapalikas, are not 
rare in Sanskrit literature. The main causes of this hatred seem 
to be the peculiar manners and customs of these sectaries. The 
Pasupatas used to remain completely naked or with a piece of rag 
(kaupina) on/' bear awkward signs, hold a torch in the hand, 

These verses are foiincl quoted in Apararka 's commentary on Yajnavalkya (pp. 
17-18). The readings given by Apararka arc sometimes different and also perhaps 
better; viz., he reads ‘saktitah’ for ‘yuktitah*, ‘arthair dasardhaih samyuktam’ for 
‘abdair dasardha-samyuktam’, ‘satantaih’ for ‘gatam taih’, ‘anya^ramam' for 
'atyasramam', ‘smrtarii* for ‘vratam’, ‘purvarn for ‘daksa’, and ‘yogam’ for ‘siibham*. 

These verses are also found, with variations in readings, in Linga-p,, 11 , 20, 9-11; 
Vayu-p., 30, 293-293; Drahma-p., 40, 108-1 10, and so on. Hence their antiquity can 
scarcely be questioned. . 

44 Kurma, I, 33, 8; II, 37, 100; etc. 
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laugh, sing, dance, shout, make amorous gestures and do similar 
other acts. They besmeared their bodies with ashes, and used to 
live in the cemotories. They cared little for the caste and asrania 
rules, and admitted the castelcss foreigners into their fold. The 
iSudras and women were allowed to have initiation (diksa) and to 
worship the deity. The dress and manners of the Kapalikas were 
much more repulsive. THcir sacred thread was made of hair, their 
rosaries consisted of human bones, they held in their hands skulls 
which were besmeared with blood, and they wore matted hair 
ornamented with pieces of bones. By these and similat 
other repulsive acts they could not but excite the hatred of 
at least the members of the Brahmanical fold. There was another 
reason why the 5 iva- worshippers were not in good grace of those 
who believed in the varnasramadharma. It was that they, like the 
Pancaratras, laid special stress on saninyasa for the practice ot 
Yoga, and thus encouraged the breach of order and discipline in 
society. 

From early times the worship of 5 iva became very popular. 
The inscriptions and early authors give ample evidence in this 
direction. ‘‘A round copper seal, measuring 1-35 x 1*35 inches, 
with two rings on the back, was found at Sirkap in the year 191^-5. 
It shows the figure of 5 iva with trident in left hand and club in 

light Patanjali, in his MahMasya, mentions the Siva- 

bhagavatas, devotees of Siva, and speaks of the stress they lay on 
the worship of images. Mbgasthcncs speaks of the popularity ot 
the worship of Siva especially in the hill regions, and compares 
Candragupta’s hunting expedition to the processions of Dionysus 
(i.e. Siva). A^ka is said to have been a devotee of Siva in his 

45 Varaha-p., 97, 13-14 and 20; Brhat-samhita, p. 61. 

46 Corf. Inscr. Ind., vol. 11 , part i, p. 102. 

47 Mahabhasya on Panini V, 2, 76. 
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early life/* The 5 aka and Kusana kings who reigned from the 
first century B.C. to the third century A.D. were usually ^ivaites 
or Buddhists and were, with a few exceptions, not well disposed 
towards the religion of Vasudeva /* The Kusana king Kadphises 
II (78-110 A.D.) was so ardent a worshipper of Siva that he had 
a picture of the god stamped on his coins. Among the forms of 
the deities stamped on the coins of Huviska, there is the figure of 
the ‘Phallic Siva’.‘’- Vasudeva (182-220 A.D.), another Kusana 
king, was a worshipper of Siva.** The above instances amply testify 
to the spread and popularity of Siva-worship in ancient India. The 
popularity of the worship of this god is further proved by the fact 
that in numerous cases the names of kings as well as commoners are 
found connected with that of Siva. The Shahdaur Inscription 
names one ‘renowned, rich and wealthy* Siva-raksita (protected by 
Siva’; cf. ‘Buddha-raksita’) who made a donation of ten thousand 
Karsapanas.** The Bimaran Vase Inscription mentions one Siva- 
raksita, ‘the Mujavat scion’.** A seal inscription discovered in the 
Punjab belongs to ‘Sivasena, the Ksatrapa in the town of Abhi- 
saraprastha.’** A cave inscription at Nasik refers itself to the 
reign of the Abhira king Isvarasena, son of Sivadatta.*“ It is need- 
less to multiply examples. 

We have said above that the original character of these 
two religions was most probably non-Brahmanical. By this it 
is not meant that those who worshipped Visnu and Siva 
were all influenced by the non-Brahmanical ideas and practices, 


48 Smith, Early Hist, of Ind., p. 185. 

49 H. C. Roy Choudhury, Early History of the V aisnava Sect, p. 100. 

50 Smith, Early Hist, of Ind., p. 318; Cunningham, Coins of the Indo-Scyihtans^ 
part III, p. 8. 

51 Cunningham, Coins of the Indo-Scythians, part III, p. loi. 

52 Ibid., p. II. 53 Corp. Inscr. Ind., vol. 11 , part i, pp. 16-17. 

54 Ibid., p. 52. 55 Ibid., p. 103. 

56 Ep. /«</., VIII. 1905-6, p. 88. Ind. Ant., XLVII, 1918. p. 156. 
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and violated the Brahmanical rules of castes and asramas. What 
we mean to say is that these two religions in their popular character 
were imbued with non-Brahmanical ideas and practices^ On the 
other hand, it seems that among the early worshippers of these two 
deities there was one section of people who, though won over to the 
worship of these deities, looked upon the Vedas as authorities, 
attached great importance to the varnasramadharma and the smrti 
rules, and did not like to give them up. We shall call them 
Smarta-Vaisnavas and Smarta-^aivas. The JayMya-samhita 
mentions the Smarta adherents to the Pahearatra system. It 
divides the Pancaratra Vaisnavas into three groups, with further 
sub-divisions, according to the extent of their renunciation (sam- 
nyasa), the nature of their attachment to the sect, and their method 
of worshipping Visnii. The first group consists of the Yatis, the 
Ekantins, the Vaikhanasas, the Karma-sattvatas and the 5 ikhins; 
the second group, of the Aptas (i.e. those who join the order whole- 
heartedly), the Anaptas, the Arambhins and the Sampravartins; 
and the third group, of the Yogins, the Japa-nisthas, the Tapasas, 
the 5 astrajnas and the Sastra-dharakas. The Anaptas, the Aram- 
bhins and the Sarnpravartins are defined as follows : 

11 

IrIRT II. 

^ ^ I 

5 Prfs ctr; 11 

Those, who do not give up the duties imposed on them by their 
castes but worship the god with devotion (sraddha) with acts pres- 
cribed by the Aptas, are called Anaptas. The Vaisnava Brahmins 
and others who, without caring for it (i.e. the instruction of the 
Aptas), worship the universal soul for the attainment of the desired 
object, are called Arambhins. O best of Brahmins, know those 
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people ts Samprav^rtins who, out of sraddha, of themselves set to 
worship Hari in a wrong way.*'^^ Probably among the Siva- 
worshippers also there were adherents of the types of these Anaptas, 
Arambhins and Sampravartins mentioned above. It is undoubted- 
ly these types of Brahmin adherents to Vaisnavism and Saivism to 
whom the composite character of Puranic Hinduism was originally 
due, and who were also the authors of the present Puranas; be- 
cause these works exhibit, on the one hand, the sectarian zeal in 
glorifying the respective deities, and, on the other, try to establish 
the varnasramadharma and the authority of the Vedas. 

Brahmaism 

Besides the Vaisnavas and the Saivas there grew up in ancient 
India another sect which inculcated the worship of Brahma. Of 
the early history and character of this Brahma-sect we know al- 
most nothing. The accounts which we find in tHe Markandeya- 
furana and the Padmapurana (Srsti-khanda) arc of comparatively 
late dates. Though from these accounts wc cannot form any clear 
idea of the early character of the sect, it is clear that the Brahma-sect 
attached great importance to asceticism for the realisation of the 
supreme Brahma. 

Social disorder 

The different sects and systems of religion that we have just 
reviewed created an atmosphere which did not in an orthodox way 
conform to Vcdic or Briihmanical ideas. This atmosphere vi^as fur- 
ther disturbed by the advent of the castelcss foreigners such as the 
Greeks, Sakas, Pahlavas, Kusanas, Abhiras and others, who founded 
extensive kingdoms and settled in this country. Though these 
foreigners accepted Buddhism, Saivism or Vaisnavism, and were soon 
Indianiscd, their arjti-Brahmanic manners and customs could not but 

57 fayakhya-samhiti (cd. Baroda, 1931), XXII, 34b-37a. 
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influence the people, especially their co-religionists. Most of these 
alien tribes being originally nomadic, they can be expected to have 
had a variable standard of morality which also certainly affected the 
people. 

Further trouble was created to Brahmins by the political supre- 
mancy of non-Ksatriyas, or rather Sudras as the Purinas hold, under 
the Nandas, the Mauryas and probably also the Andhras.^* The 
Brahmins always emphasised the low social status of the ^udras and 
reduced them to servitude. In religious life also the latter enjoyed 
little privilege and freedom. It is natural, therefore, that these 


58 The way in which the land of the Andhras was looked down upon by the 
Aryans shows that the inhabitants of this place could never claim a position better 
than that of the 5 udras. About the origin of the people of Southern India Boudha- 
yana says : “Those people are of mixed origin, who are inhabitants of Avanti, Ahga, 
Magadha, Surastta, Daksinapatha, Upavn, Sindhu and Sauvira” (Baudhayana- 
dharmasutra, I, i, 29). The land of the Andhras and others lay outside the pale 
of Aryavarta, beyond which, as Manu says, lived the Mlccchas. It was for tliis 
reason that the orthodox Brahmanists deemed it sinful to go to these parts of India. 
Vyasa says : “One should shun the lands of the Ahgas, Vahgas, Andhras and other 
Mlcccha tribes, and also those tracts of land where there are no antelopes” (see Smrti- 
candrika, I, p. 22). Devala, quoted in the Mitaksara (on Yaj. Ill, 292), says: “By 
going to Sindhu, Sauvira, Surasd'a, the Frontier Provinces, Ahga, Vahga, Kalihga 
and Andhra, one deserves to be purified again.” Similar other passages, quoted in 
the Smrti- candrika (I, pp. 22-23 M) ^rom the Adi and the Skanda-purana, show 
that the twice- born, who went to these countries except in times of distress, were 
looked upon as fallen from their castes (patita). As to the origin of the Andhras, 
the twice-bom had a low opinion. According to Manu their origin is as follows : — 
The issue of a Brahmin on his wedded Sudra wife is known as a Nisada [Manu, X, 
8), and that of a Vaisya on a Brahmin woman is a Vaidcha [Manu, X, ii). Again, 
the issue of a Nisada father and a Vaideha mother is a Karavara, and tliat of a 
Vaidcha father on a Karavara mother is an Andhra [Manu, X, 36). This ^dea about 
the origin of the Andhras shows that they could not claim a status better than that 
of the ^udras. The Bhagavata-purana (XII, i, 20) calls the founder of the Andhra 
dynasty a Vrsala i.e. Sudra: 

‘After murdering Susarman of the Kanva dynasty, his servant, a powerful and most 
wicked Vrsala of the Andhra race, will enjoy the cath for some time.* 
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down-trodden Sudras should have revolted against the BraHmins 
when they had political power in their hand. How these powerful 
Sudras behaved with the Brahmins, we shall see later on. 

We have enumerated above all the forces that, acting simulta- 
neously produced a state of society which was favourable neither 
to the propagation of Brahmanical ideas nor to the orthodox 
Brahmins. An account of the social disorder can be gathered from 
the early Buddhist literature and the Puranas. In the latter treatises 
there are chapters on the description of the Kali age which can 
reasonably be taken to give an account of the Hindu society during 
the period ranging from the time of the prevalence of Buddhism 
and Jainism (i.e. from the reign of the Nandas) to the end of the 
Andhra rule in western India. As these chapters speak of ‘many 
5udra kings’ who ruled in the Kali age and encouraged the spread 
of Buddhism and Jainism,** and as in the Puranas Mahapadma 
Nanda is called the first 5udra monarch/® it must be admitted that 
they point to a period covering roughly the reigns of the Nandas and 
the Mauryas who, with a very few exceptions, were supporters of 
the heresies. The references in these chapters to the performance 
of horse-sacrifices by the 5udra kings® ^ seem to point to the rule of 
the Andhra dynasty, the founder of which is called a Vrsala by the 
Bhagavatd'purana. From the evidence of inscriptions we know that 
the Andhra kings performed many sacrifices including the Asva- 
medha and the Gavamayana.*^ During his excavations at Besnagat 


59 Matsya, i^, 40 and 43; Vayu, 58, 40; Brahmanda, II, 31, 41; Kiirma, I, 
29, 7; and so cn. 

60 Matsya, 272, 178-183; Vdyii, 99, 3268-3273; Brahmanda, III, 74, 1398-1403; 
and Visna, IV, 24, 4-5. Also Bhagavata, XII, i, 7-8. 

61 yajanti hy asvamedhais ca rajanah sudrat-yonsiyah-^Matsya, 144, 43a. yajantc 
ca^vamedhena rajanah sudra-yonayah — Brahmanda II, 31, 678. Vayn 58, 67a 
wrongly reads ‘nasvamedhena’ for ‘casvamedhena’ of the Brahmanda. 

62 Indian Antiquary^ XLVIII, 1919, p. 77. 
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D. R. Bhandarkar discovered a sacrificial hall (yajna-sala) and near 
it a seal inscription which reads as follows : 

L . I . rimi tra-datrsya [sa] — ho(ta) = 

L. 2. p(o)ta— rmamtra — sajana[? ij. 

On this inscription he made the following remarks : “The meaning 

of this legend is not clear, but the words hota, fota and 

marntra, which arc technical to sacrificial literature, indicate that the 
sealing is really connected with the Yajna-sala. And the import of 
the legend appears to be : ‘Of the donor Timitra accompanied by 

the Hota, Pota, Hymn-kinsmen and ’ Timitra doubtless is the 

name of an individual, and seems to be the Sanskritised form of the 
Greek Demetrius. And it appears that this Greek personage called 
Demetrius was the data or yajamana who instituted the sacrifice. 
The performance of a Brahmanic sacrifice by a Greek is not a thing 
that needs surprise us, because we know that many Greeks like other 
foreign people, such as 5 akas and Pahlavas, became Buddhists ot 
Hindus. Nay, at Vidisa Itself, as evidenced from an inscription 
incised on the Kham Baba pillar, we have an instance of a Greek 
ambassador Heliodora (Hcliodoros) calling himself a Bhagavata or a 
devotee of Vasudeva.’’®" From this remark it seems that the Greek 
Demetrius performed a sacrifice, but this sacrifice could not be 
meant by the lines of the Puranas referred to above, because the 
Greeks are always called Yavanas and not Sudras. That the 
Pur^ic chapters on the description of the Kali age point to the 
period mentioned above is further shown by the Visnufurana which 
describes the full swing of Kali (kalivrddhi) as follows : 

“Whenever there is noticed an increase (in the number) of the 
heretics, then, Oh Maitreya, should the full swing of Kali be esti- 
mated by the wise. Whenever there is a decrease in the number 
of the good who follow the path of the Vedas, and the efforts ot 


63 Archeological Survey of India, Annual Report, 1914- 15, pp. 77-78. 
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those who cultivate Dharma relax, then, Maitreya, the predomi- 
nance of Kali should be guessed by the learned. Whenever Purusot- 
cama, the god of sacrifices, becomes no longer the object of these (i.e. 
sacrifices), then the force of Kali should be understood. When the 
people do not show respect to the sayings of the Vedas but are in- 
clined towards the heretics, then, Oh the best of the twice-born, the 
augmented influence of the Kali age should be inferred.”** 

This description ‘points undoubtedly to the prevalence of 
Jainism, and especially of Buddhism, which became very powerful 
from the time of Asoka Maurya. The other Puranas also ascribe 
the social disorder more to the heretics, viz., the Buddhists, the 
Jains and the Kapalikas,*^ than to anything else. From all that has 
been said above it becomes evident that the Puranic chapters on the 
Kali age are the records of the state of society during the period with 
which we are concerned here. The numerous verses found common 
to these chapters show that these must have been derived from a 
common source which was very old. This source is probably to be 
traced in a tradition, for’ the origin of which the turmoil in society 
caused by the forces enumerated above should be held responsible. 
Now, the question may arise as to the real historical value of these 
chapters. Though the accounts contained in these chapters may 
appear to us rather hyperbolical, we should not set them aside as 
historically worthless. The authors of the present Puranas being 
Brahmins, it is not expected that the picture, they themselves 
present before us, of their own degradation and humiliation on the 
one hand and the rise of the servile Sudras on the other, should be 
totally false. Moreover, many of the statements of the Puranas 
can be supported by those contained in inscriptions and early 
Buddhist literature. Even if their statements could not have been 
thus supported, their value would have still remained, for, with all 

64 Visnu-p., VI, I, 44-47. 

65 Kurma, I, 29, 13; Matsya, 144, 40; Vayu, 58, 64; and Brahmanda, II, 31, 65. 
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their probable exaggerations, they record the apprehension created 
in the minds of Brahmins bv the rise of the heresies. 

Let us now see what information the Puranic chapters supply 
of the state of society during the said period. For this purpose we 
shall use, as our sources, generally the verses common to the chapters 
on the description of the Kali age in the following Puranas, viz., 
Vayu (chap. 58), Brahmanda (II, 31), Matsya (chap. 144), Bhaga^ 
vata (XII, 2), Visnu (VI, i) and Kurma (I. 29), because these 
Puranas come from comparatively early dates. These chapters give 
us the picture ot a society in which the people often neglected the 
caste and asrama rules and were influenced by the non-Brahmanical 
and anti-BraKmanical ideas and beliefs. The spread of the heresies 
told upon the people to such an extent that the members of all the 
four castes and asramas were affected more or less. The people did 
not often like to observe the rules of castes and to carry into exccu- 
tion the duties enjoined by the Rg-, the Sama- and the Yajur-veda,^^ 
Their mind was always occupied with the thoughts of money, and 
they did not hesitate to adopt unfair means to acquire it.®^ The 
twice-bron gave up the study of the Vedas and the performance of 
sacrifices"® which were reserved for the ‘foolish*. They forsook 
their own dharn^a, became wandering mendicants ‘in hundreds and 
thousands’, and worshipped gods with popular songs, but could 
not attain the supreme Brahma.^® They neglected the rules of 
snana, homa, japa, dana etc. and spoke ill of Brahmins, the Vedas, 
the Dharmasastras and the Puranas.^' They performed various acts 
on the authority of non-Vedic works, lost all attraction for their own 
duties, cared little for the rules of conduct, mixed with the Heretics, 

66 Visnu, VI, I, 10 and 49. 67 Ibid., VI, 1, 20a and 21b. 

68 Vayu, 58, 38; Brahmanda^ II, 31, 39a; Matsya, 144, 38a; and Kiirma, I, 
29, 5a. 

69 Kiirma, I, 29, 5b. 

70 Kiirma, I, 29, 23b- 24; Vayu, 58, 50a; Brahmanda, II, 31, 51b. 

71 Kiirma, I, 29 8-9 and Visriu VI, i, 22b. 
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and became professional beggars/^ They alarmed the people with 
their bad ambitions, bad education, bad customs and bad earnings/’ 
On account of the spread of Buddhism and Jainism, the supremacy 
of Brahmins was often questioned. Men of all degrees pretended to 
be equal with Brahmins^^ and defied tHeir authority/^ They did 
not care for the directions of Brahmins in fasts, observation of vows, 
and making gifts, but were guided by their own a priori specula- 
tions/® The Vaisyas gave up trade and agriculture and earned 
their livelihood by servitude or the exercise of mechanical arts/^ In 
this way the pure Ksatriyas and Vaisyas were almost extmet,^" and 
the prevailing caste was the 5udra/’ The Puranas further say that 
in the Kali age the majority of kings were Sudras/“ This political 
supremacy of the Sudras made their position felt by the members of 
the higher castes. The Puranas give interesting accounts of this 
elevated position of the Sudras. The Kurma-purana says : 

“The foolish (5udra) commoners drive away the Brahmins 
when the latter are found occupying seats, and the Sudra officers of 
state beat them. 5udras occupy better seats in the midst of 
Brahmins, and the kings insult the latter. The BraHmins, who 
are less educated in the Vedas and are less fortunate and powerful, 
honour the 5udras with flowers, decoratives and other auspicious 
things. Though thus honoured, the Sudras do not care to favour 
the Brahmins even with a kind glance. Brahmins do not venture 
to enter the houses of 5udras but stand at the gates for an op- 
portunity to pay respect to them. The Brahmins, who depend 

72 Kurma, I, 29, lo-ii; Vayu, 58, 52a; Brahmanda, II, 31, 53b and 54b. 

73 Kurma, I, 29, 4; Matsya, 144, 35b-36a; Vayt*^ 58, 36; Brahmanda, II, 

3 '. 36- 

74 Visnu, VI, 1, 23a. 75.. Ibid., VI, i, 49. 76 Ibid., VI, t, 15. 

77 Ibid., VI, I, 36. 

78 Matsya^ 144, 38b; Vayu, 38, 38c; and Brahmanda, II, 31, 39b. 

79 Visnu, VI, t. 51b ^ 1 

Also Matsya^ 144, 78b; Bhagavata, XII, 2, 14a. 

80 Matsya, 144, 40a; Vayu, 58, 40a; and so on.' 
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upon ^udras for their livelihood, surround them, when they are 
seated in vehicles, with a view to honour them with praises, and 
teach them the Vedas. Thus even the best of Brahmins fare 
against the directions of the Vedas, turn non-believers, and sell the 
fruit of their penance and sacrifices.”®^ The 5 udras, who had 
knowledge of Dharma and Artha, read the Vedas, and the Sudra 
monarchs performed horse-sacrifices.®^ Brahmins became spiritually 
connected with Sudras who claimed equality of status as regards bed, 
seat and dining.®^ In religion also the Sudras exhibited abnormal 
zeal. Naturally the 5 udras had a special attraction for Buddhism, 
because it denounced caste system and challenged the supremany of 
Brahmins. They were further encouraged by the acceptance of 
Buddhism and Jainism by the kings who belonged to their own 
caste, the result being that many of them became Buddhist monks 
and began to preach Buddhism. The Vayu (58, 59) and the 
Brahmandapurana (II, 31, 59b-6oa) say, “With white teetH, eyes 
brought under control, heads shaved and red clothes on, the Sudras 
will perform religious deeds. 

Besides the above causes of disturbance, there were also others 
which seemed to destroy social peace and order. Kings turned 
robbers, and the officers lost all sympathy for their masters.®** There 
was a great spread of Saivism with the result that buildings and 
squares were marked with tridents, and women used these to tie 
their hair.®® Some people put on red clothes, some became 
Nirgranthas, some turned Kapalikas, some sold the Vedas, and 


81 Kurma, 1, 29, 17-23. 

82 Matsya, 144, 42-43; Brahmanda. II, 31, 67; Vayu, 58, 66h'6ya. The Vayu 
hii5 wrong readings. 

83 Matsya, 144, 39; Vayu^ 58, 39; Brahmanda, II, 31, 40; Kurma, I, 29, 6. 

84 Also cf. Kiirma^ I, 29, 13; which reads * anjitaksah’ . 

85 Vayu, 58, 42; Brahmanda, II, 31, 43; Visriu, VI, i, 34. 

86 Kurma, I, 29, 12; Brahmanda, (II, 31, 50) reads ‘siva-sula dvijas tatha*. 
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some sold the tirthas.*^ Women used to abandon their poor Hus- 
bands and go to the rich.** They became prone to enjoyment, 
were lax about moral character,** and disobeyed their husbands.®* 
They were selfish, remained unclean, and told lies.®^ They were 
wicked and always hankered after union with wicked people.®® 
The life and property of the people were made insecure by a re- 
markable increase of petty thieves, burglars and robbers.®* Murder 
of children, women and heroes, slaughter of cows, abortion, cheat- 
ing, misery, diseases, devastation etc. prevailed®^ and vitiated the 
atmosphere. 

Thus the Puranas give a dismal picture of the troubles of the 
Kali age. In spite of obvious exaggerations, this description refers 
to the disintegration of the social fabric, on account of the vigour of 
Buddhism from the time of Asoka Maurya, the position of Sudras 
as kings and perhaps also as high state officers, and tHe settlement of 
the immoral and casteless nomads, viz., $akas, Pahlavas and 
Abhiras. 

Hindu Society in the Jatakas 

The picture of Hindu society, which the Jatakas present, is 
in many respects similar to that found in the Puranas. A study of 
the Jatakas create in us the impression that ‘the world of India was 
one in which the ancient priestly caste had lost its authority, that 
nobles and merchants were more regarded chan Brahmins’,®'* and 
that the people, not excepting even Brahmins, often did not care to 

87 Vayu, 58, Brahmanda, II, 31, 65; KHrma, I, 29, 16; ami Matsya, 

144, 40b. 

88 Visnu, VI, I, 18. 

89>92 Visnu, VI, i, verses 21, 29b, 30 and 31 respectively. 

93 Vayti, 58, 60; Brahmanda, H, 31, 6ob-6ia; Kurma. I, 29, 14. 

94 Matsya, 144, 43-46; Vayu, 58, 67-69; Brahmanda II, 31, 68-70; Kurma, I, 
29, 15. 

95 Camb. Hist, of Ind., I, p. 221. Richard Pick, Social Organisation in North- 
east India in Buddha* s time, pp. 89 f. Also cf Visnu-p., VI, i, 19. 
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set much store by the Brahmanical rules of castes and asramas.®® 
Brahmins were often found to follow professions which were against 
the prescriptions of the ‘law-books'. Thus, for earning their liveli- 
hood, they became caravan-guards, agriculturists, goatherds and 
cowherds, hawkers, carpenters, snake-charmers, hunters, carriage- 
drivers, wheelwrights, archers or weavers, without incurring any 
social stigma. Sometim.es they mastered, or pretended to be masters 
of, astrology, palmistry, magic etc., for earning money. The 
Brahmins, who were employed as state officials* were sometimes 
found guilty of misconduct for the sake of money. There are 
indications in the Jatakas that among the Ksatriyas and the middle 
classes also the pursuance of the hereditary profession was not com- 
pulsory and the change of vocations was of common occurrence.®" 

In the India of the Jatakas the gulf between the different castes 
was narrowed to a great extent. There are many instances in which 
the members of different castes — princes, Brahmins, ^resthins — are 
found to form friendship, to interdine, to intermarry and to send 
their sons to the same teacher, rhere being no reflection passed on 
them for doing so.°^ That such contamination of castes was in pro 
gress in the early centuries of the Chnstian era is also evidenced b) 
the Nasik inscription of Raja Vasisthiputra Sri Pulumayi in which 
he is said to have ‘stopped the contamination of the four Varnas 
(vinivatita-catuvana-sakarasa).*®® 

Buddhism encouraged pravrajya (wandering mendicancy) for the 
attaintment of Nirvana, and, as a result, the order of the four stages 
of life was often violated. The Jatakas contain numerous examples 
of Ksatriyas and Brahmins who turned wandering mendicants imme- 

96 Camb. Hist, of India., I, p. 210. 

97 Ibid., I, pp. 203-204 and 209; Ishan Chandra Ghosh, jataka, vol. II, Upakra- 
manika, pp. 11-12; Rhys Davids, Buddhist India, pp. 56-57. 

98 Rhys Davids, Buddhist India, pp. 56 f.; Camb. Hist of Ind., I, p. 210. 

99 Camb. Hist, of Ind., 1 , p. 209, 

100 Epigraphia Indica, VIII, 1905-06, pp. 60-61. 
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diately after studentship.*®* People believed that the whole family 
was sanctified if any of its members accepted pravrajya, and conse- 
quently parents and relatives sometimes instigated their wards to 
become wandering mendicants.*®* The wandering life was not res- 
tricted among Brahmins and Ksatriyas. People of other castes also 
were equally free to accept it. The Bodhisattva in the Kalyana- 
dharmajataka (Fausboll, No. 171) was a Sresthin of Benares; 
Kuddala-pandita in the Kuddala-jataka (Fausboll, No. 70) was a 
Parnika; Matanga in the Matahga-jataka (Fausboll, No. 497), and 
Citta and Sarnbhuta in the Citta-sambhuta-jataka (Fausboll, No. 
498) were Candalas; and Dnkulaka in the Syama-jataka (Fausboll* 
No. 540) was a Nisada. 

Buddhism allowed more freedom to women especially in reli- 
gious matters, and thus became instrumental to their advancement. 
The attractive power of Buddha’s Dhamma was felt as well by 
women as by men. With the hope of better rebirth, or tlie total 
annihilation of it, the former often renounced the world and accepted 
the more rigorous life of the Bhikkhunis.*®® We should mention 
here that the Svetarnbara Jains also gave women admission into their 
order. This is shown especially by the frequent mention of nuns 
in the Mathura inscriptions. The freedom which Buddhism^ and 
Jainism thus allowed to women could not but make them Have, at 
least in a good number of cases, a far greater attraction for these two 
faiths than for Hinduism. 

The Sudras 

About the conduct of the 5 udras we know little from the Bud- 
dhist literature. That a strained relation existed between them and the 

101 See Samrddhi-jStaka — Fausboll, No, 167; Loma^a-kasyapa-jataka — Fausboll, 
No. <^33; Krsna-jataka— Fausboll, No. ^40; Jind Sonananda-jStaka— Fausboll, No. 532. 

102 See Cullasrcsthi-jataka — Fausboll, No. 4; Asatamantra-jataka — Fausboll, No. 
61; and Samstava-jataka — Fausboll, No. 162. 

103 Bimala Charan Law, Women in BHddhist Literature, pp. 66 £. 
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Brahmins during this period, is evident from Manu who says, “Let 
(the first part of) a Brahmin*s name (denote something) auspicious, 
a Ksatriya’s be connected with power, and a Vaisya’s with wealth, 
but a Sudra’s (express something) contemptible. ”'®* The selection 
of such a name for a ^udra seems to be the outcome of great enmity 
and deep hatred. 

We have given above accounts of Indian society as gathered 
from two opposite sources — one Puranic and the other Buddhistic. 
The similarity between the two accounts* is very great. In nume- 
rous cases what the Puranas formulate, the Jatakas seem to illustrate. 
These accounts clearly show that the authority of the Vedas was 
often not recognised, the varnasramadharma was neglected, 
and there was a remarkable increase in the number of sarnyasins 
and parivrajakas. The social position of the orthodox Brahmins was 
much lowered, and there was a gradual decrease in their numerical 
strength, many of them being influenced by the non-Brahmanical 
ideas and practices. The ^udras became defiant of the upper three 
castes and often went out of the Hindu fold to the great disadvantage 
of their co-religionists, especially the Brahmins. Women became prone 
to demoralisation, and many of them cook up the wandering life 
and thus created disadvantages to their families. In short, the con- 
dition of Brahmanism became very insecure. G)nscqucntly, the 
Brahmanists felt it necessary to make an attempt to re-establish the 
varnasramadharma, the authority of the Vedas, and the moral rules 
among women, Sudras and those members of the upper three castes 
who, being influenced by faiths other than Brahmanism, disregard- 
ed the Vedas and violated the rules of the varnasramadharma. This 
attempt seems to have been made by two sections of the people in 
two different ways, viz., by the orthodox Brahmanists who first 
began to preach the performance of Grhya rites through Smrti works, 
and by the more numerous Smarta-Vaisnavas and Smarta- 5 aivas who 

xof ManH-smrti, 11, 31. 
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introduced Smrti materials into the Mahabharata and the Puranas in 
order to preach Vaisnavism and 5 aivism as against the heretical reli- 
gions and also to establish the varnasramadharma, the authority of 
the Vedas, and the moral rules not only among the Vaisnavas and 
Saivas but also among others. That this intention was at the base of 
the introduction of smrti-matter into the Mahabharata and the 
Puranas is evidenced by the Puranas themselves. The Bhagavata- 
furana says, “Women, Sudras and the mean twicc-born are unfit for 
hearing the Vedas, and are consequently ignorant of performing, in 
this world, the good (in the shape of) work; for this reason, the sage, 
by (his) grace, compiled the legend of Bharata with a view that their 
good in this behalf may be effected;’"® and “verily, pretending (to 
compile) the Bharata, I have pointed out the meaning of the Vedas, 
and in it (i.e. Bharata) can surely be found the meaning of (all those 
subjects of which) Dharma is the first even by women, Sudras and 
others.’”"" The Devtbhagavata (I, 3, 21) says, “Women, Sudras 
and the mean twice-born (dvija-bandhu) are not entitled to hear the 
Vedas; it is only for their good that the Puranas have been 
written. ” The contents of the Mahabharata and the earlier Puranas 
(viz., Markandeya, Vayu, Brahmanda and Visnu) as compared to 
those of the later Puranas seem also to betray such a motive of their 
authors. It should be noted here that this attempt of the Smarta 
devotees of the different deities to preach their respective faiths with 
a view to establishing the varnasramadharma and the authority of 
the Vedas was responsible for giving rise to Puranic Vaisnavism, 
Saivism, Brahmaism, 5 aktism etc. as distinct from their popular 
prototypes.'®^ 

Ra>endra Chandra PIazra 

105 Bhagavata, I, 4, 25. 106 Ibid., I, 4, 29. 

107 By popular Vaisnavism, Saivism and Brahm^sm we mean those types of 
these religions which were current among the common people, who regardless 
of the Brahmanical rules of castes and a^ramas, and imbibed Tantric practices. 
Popular ^dktism is the ^aktism of the Tantras. 



Ealinga Style of Architecture 

Uptil recently, the temples of Orissa or ancient Kalihga used 
to be classified under the North Indian, Indo- Aryan or Nagara 
style. Certain well marked peculiarities, however, clearly distin- 
guish the Orissan group, together with the neighbouring templet 
outside the present geographical boundaries of Orissa, from the other 
existing ^ikhara temples of North India, whether of the Central 
Provinces, Rajputana, Guzerat or Kangra. 

^ikhara temples, characterised by the Orissan spire, are now 
found to be distributed over the entire area from Chotanagpur 
(Bihar) in the north, Barakar (Bengal) in the east, Amarakantaka 
(C.P.) in the west and Vizagapatam (Madras) in the south. It is of 
no mean significance that in ancient Indian literature, approximately 
this very region was usually known as Tri-Kalinga. 

According to R. D. Banerji ‘‘the Orissan style, though origi- 
nally regarded as belonging to the Nagara class, is rtot Nagara at all. 
Even before the Muhammadan conquest the Orissan temple- type 
had come to be regarded as a separate style m Indian temple architec- 
ture. An inscription in the Mukha-mandapa of the Amrtesvara 
temple at Holal contains an interesting record. ^ It serves as a label 
for the capital of a finely carved pillar called 5ri-Kara in the inscrip- 
tion. The inscription records that the sculptor Bammoja, 
the pupil of Padoja of Soge was a Visvakarman, i.e., archi- 
tect of the Kali age and had mastered the sixty-four kalas or arts and 
had invented studied) the four types of buildings, viz. Nagara, 
Kalinga, Dravila (Dravida) and Vesara. This inscription from Holal 
in the Bellary district proves that long before the Muhammadan 
conquest of Northern India, the architects of Kalinga had won for 
themselves separate recognition among contemporary architects all 

I. Annual Re fort of the Assistant Archaological Suferintendent, Southern 
Circle for Epigraphy, for 1915, pp. 49-50. 
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over India. But although the peculiarities and differences are 
obvious to the discerning eye, they are not as vital as to divide the 
Nagara and Kalihga groups into two well marked compartments. 
We would like to suggest that it would be better if we regard the 
Kalihga style of architecture as a sub-class of the Nagara style rather 
than an independent class by itself. 

A comparative study of the Lihgaraja temple at Bhuvanesvara, 
the crowning glory of the Kalihga type and the Kandarya Mahadeva 
temple at Khajuraho, the most magnificent specimen of Nagara 
type, may help in bringing out the peculiar characteristics of these 
two variants of the Rekha type. Both of them are contemporary 
structures of c. i,ooo A.D. 

The most arresting features of the Khajuraho temple are the 
impression of enormous height and the visible factors to emphasize 
the same. Firstly, the entire structure consisting of the Sikhara and 
the Mandapam before it, rests on a spacious and high platform. The 
temple complex itself is well supported on a still higher basement, 
formed by receding tiers of mouldings. Huge pillared side chapels 
and massive round piers embedded in the wall and richly decorated 
provide the continuous and unbroken tendency towards vertical pro- 
jection carried upwards by a scries of miniature Sikharas rising 
in rhythmical formation to culminate in the central massif. 
Miniature Sikharas, clustering round the mam tower in great pro- 
fusion, are the distinguishing features of the typical Nagara style. 
Compared with the Lingaraja tower, the mass of the Vimana of the 
Kandarya Mahadeva, is more broken in character both in outline 
and formation, because of sharp angular lines and tough plastic 
details. But the construction of the latter temple as a whole is 
more compact and cohesive than its Orissan contemporary. There is 
greater organic contact between tHe Sikhara and the Mandapa. The 
entire mass is almost a reproduction of a rugged gigantic rock. 

i R. D. Baaerji— HiJtory 0/ Orissa, vol. II, p. 335 
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Addition of projecting chapels, in the front, has greatly enhanced 
the angle of inclination of the Khajuraho example. Consequently 
the Bhuvanesvara pyramidal massif conforms more or less to a right 
angled triangle; while the Khajuraho complex assumes the shape 
of an isosceles triangle. 

From an architectural point of view, the Khajuraho temple may 
be more effective and inspiring, owing to its broad massive base and 
slender tapering tower. To emphasise further the sense of verti* 
cality, a solidly compressed tight mass, defined by tensely rigid lines, 
has been shot up the sky with immense fone. But even without 
the platform and other parapharnelia, the structural massiveness and 
simplicity of form of the Lihgaraja temple make it more dignified 
and restful. Its mighty ribs and columns o‘ miniature .^ikharas — 
forming part of the wall surface and not dominating it - -gracefully 
carry the eye upward. Yet the vertical urge is skilfully balanced by 
the huge round Amalaka on the top, as well as by the pronounced 
horizontal surface fiutings. In Bhuvanesvara, architecture is con- 
ceived only in terms of volume and solidity without due regard to 
voids and spatial considerations. In Khajuraho — almost Gothic in 
conception — there is ample provision for the latter in the innumerable 
pillared porticos and constant series of projections and recesses. 
Kandarya Mahadeva, with its dynamic vitality of form enlivened 
with gorgeous patterns of light and shade playing on its pedestals, 
pilasters and porticoes, contrasts vividly with the charming res- 
traint of the fully balanced bulging form and gliding contour of 
the Lingaraja. The outline of the Orissan Sikhara rises in a gentle 
almost vertical sweep to curve spontaneously over the top of the 
Amalaka and slant down along the mighty projecting Gaja-Simha, 
the broad tapering roofs of the Jagamohana. 

The spire of Khajuraho strikes one as an unassailable mountain 
peak. The shadow of the Lingatija tower appears like a great Yogi 
seated in Vajrasana. 


D. P. Ghosh 



A Note on the Sabdanirnaya 

The Sabdanirnaya which has long been published in the 
Trivandrum Sanskrit Series professes to be a work of Prakasatman, 
the writer of the famous commentary, Pancapadika-vivarana, The 
first two invocatory verses of the Sabdanirnaya, as well as the first 
two verses in its colophon correspond with the second, third, eighth 
and sixth verses respectively in the printed text of the Pancapadika- 
vivarana except that the 'vah* of the last line of the first invocatory 
verse of the Sabdanirnaya, viz., bhiiydt samagravaradaiva SarasvaU 
vah is found changed in the Vivarana verse into nah. The 
penultimate verse of the colophon of the Sabdanirnaya which is 
identical with the sixth introductory verse of the Vivarana speaks of 
our author being the disciple of Ananyanubhava. 

The work true to its name deals with all topics that come under 
the heading of verbal knowledge (Sabdapramana and Sabdapramitfj, 
and is written in the metrical form with the w'riter’s own comments 
(yrtti) — the usual style of a Prakarana work. The work which, as 
Prakasatman says, is primarily meant for the enlightenment of the 
uninitiated^ is really food for thought for even the most astute 
intellect. For, a careful reading of the work discloses a curious, 
though anticipated, similarity in the wordings, as well as in dialectic 
cal antinomies, of the arguments employed in similar contexts by 
Prakasatman in the third, fourth and fifth varnaka of his classical 
commentary. So that in understanding the Sabdanirnaya we 
happen to have in many places the fortunate and invaluable help of 
the commentaries of the Vivarana, but for which, the work, pub- 
lished as it is without any commentary, would have presented enor- 
mous difficulties. Even so, this help is not always available, for the 
Sabdanirnaya is not a reproduction of the plan of the Vivarana, 

I T!ic last verse in the colophon of the Sabdanirnaya: 
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which, as a commentary, has to follow the arrangement of thought 
of another; but it exhibits an independent plan of treatment, so 
necessary for a Prakarana work, which entails new ventures of 
thought and new modes of approach to the problems of verbal know- 
ledge as a synthetic whole 

This work, relegated to obscurity, compels our attention by 
showing its helpfulness in understanding the drift of Prakasatman’s 
close-knitted thought m the commentary, l)y allowing us, so to say, 
an opportunity to have a closer view of his enigmatic mind. For, 
while in the Sahdanirnaya such topics as the Sabdaparoksavada , the 
conception of Ajnana^ etc., arc touched on and briefly explained, 
there are others, specially his vindication of the validity of verbal 
knowledge, his theory of tatparya, his doctrine of the Anvita- 
bhidhana and the feasibility of laksana m its connexion, which re- 
ceive a thoroughness of treatment here that is instructive even for a 
student of Prakasatman’s famous commentary. It is however, be- 
yond the scope of this paper to epitomize the originality of these 
theories, important though they arc. Our purpose here is an 
humbler one of taking note of a singular historical anomaly bearing 
upon this work. Ncveriheless. we sr*all have occasion to deal at 
some length with Prakasatman’s theory of tatparya on which, as we 
have said, the present work throws a flood of light. 

The author of the Siddhantalesa in course of stating the posi- 
tion of the author of the Vivarana as regards the topic, “Discussion 
for establishing the authoritativeness of scriptural texts over per- 
ceptual knowledge,’’^ makes mention of a work called Nyayanir- 
naya, where, Appayadiksita points out, Vivaranacarya has established 
that not even ‘indirect import’ (avantara-tatparya) can be admitted 
in the case of words combining with a sentence.^ This has been 

2 Siddhantalesa (Benares eel), p. 279. I 

3 Ibid., p. 286: 
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elucidated in the commentary thus: The words by their explicit 
mention form into one sentence by signifying one connected whole 
of sentence-meaning. There the meaning of isolated words are not 
something unique like the meaning of the sentence, and so with 
regard to the word-meanings no syntactical or constructive import, 
not even an indirect one, is admitted.* 

To understand more fully the drift of the laconic clause of the 
Siddhantalesa, let us round it up with its immediate context. It has 
already been argued by the author of the Bhamatt that the scriptural 
texts technically known as arthavada^ e.g., 'vajrahastah Purandarah/ 
vayur vai ksepistha devata/ etc., serving merely to recommend in- 
junctions, form with the injunction a single sentence. This does 
not, however, mean that there is a combination of the arthavada- 
scntence with the vidhi-sGntQnce, but the combination of a single 
word-meaning, like eulogy or commendation indicated by laksana 
by the arthavada-scntcncc in question, with the vtdhi-scntcncc. As 
such arthavada-scntcnccs can have no import of their own, just as 
words which have been employed to convey the meaning of a sen- 
tence can have no syntactical import besides their own individual 
meanings which arc only a means to the realisation of the complete 
meaning of the sentence. 

The author of the Vivarana, on the other hand, controverts the 
above position by making out that the meaning of the sentences in 
such arthavada texts contributing as they do to the knowledge of the 
commendatory character of the preceptory texts is self-sufficient 
enough to yield us the conception of a particular deity, e.g., of indra 
and of Vayu in the above-mentioned arthavada texts. But this 
import is an indirect one inasmuch as such arthavada texts never 
stand alone, but must always be combined with the preceptory texts 
to form into a grand sentence. The construction of the meaning of 

^ Op. cit.. Commentary, p. .286: 
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^rthavdda texts in conjunction with the preceptory texts is thus 
different from the conjoining of words into a sentence. For, accord- 
ing to the author of the Vivarana, words when entering into the 
body of the sentence have no import of their own, not even a subsi- 
diary import. Hence the construction of the arthavdda texts with 
the preceptory texts must be viewed as the combining of one sen- 
tence with another; and as a general rule every sentence has some 
sort of import or meaning of its own (yakyarthe tatparyasya utsar- 
gatah stddhatvat). So that this meaning cannot be obliterated beyond 
all recognition when arthavdda sentences combine with the precep 
tory sentences in their recommendatory character. 

Now this position as to the construction of arthavdda texts that 
they have an import or tdtparya of their own finds unequivocal ex- 
pression in the Sdhdanirnaya where Prakdsdtman characterises artha- 
vdda texts like 'vdyur vai ksepisthd devatd\ etc., as ' yogyavisaya , 
i.e., as having a content compatible with its meaning. He adds 
that an arthavdda-stnttncQ inspite of its being combined with a 
precept docs not assert the precept but asserts commendation, etc., 
as consistent with other framdnas.^ Thus it would appear that, 
according to Prakasatman, an arthavdda sentence itself has the capa- 
city to signify commendation etc. The import of an arthavdda 
sentence being not directly assemble, it cannot overrule pratyaksa 
and other pramdnas, but it has to be construed consistently with 
pratyaksa and other pramdnas and this sometimes reduces itself into 
the assertion of the bare praise or commendation (prdsastya) by 
having resort to laksand. Thus the syntactical combination of an 
arthavdda text with a precept is, according to the author of the 
Vivarana (as made out both in the Siddhdntalesa and the Sdhda- 
nirnaya) that of a sentence combining with another sentence. 

Incidentally it may be noted that Prakasatman makes a clear 
distinction between tdtparya, or 'objective intention’ {tatprafiti- 

5 Sabdanirttaya, p. 67 : ^ 
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jananayogyatvdj — the most essential of conditions of a valid and 
significant sentence and the means by which that significance is 
realised viz., tatparya in the rather technical sense of sakti or power 
inherently associated with words or word-meanings. And he 
stoutly denies tatparya in the latter sense not only to word-meanings 
but to the sentence-meaning as well.** His view in this respect is 
that words in their mutual association not only realise their own 
isolated meanings, but also their construed meaning or samsarga- 
bod ha. This is elaborately established in the Sabdanirnaya where 
It is held that the meaning of the sentence is nothing other than 
the word-meanings synthesised together and as such the sentence 
in Itself does not require any new power or sakti. ^ Prakasatman 
refutes tatparya in this sense of sakti or power as it is more or less 
dependent on subjective intention or the speaker s motive (tatpratith 
cchayoccaritatva). He is led to this criticism in that no speaker 
being admitted in the case of scriptural texts, it must be the objective 
intention or tatparya in the former sense that will decide the validity 
of verbal knowledge. Thus we find: “wherein lies the authorita- 
tiveness of the Veda? It lies in its producing uncontradicted know- 
ledge by itself.”* As the author of the Vedantaparibhasa points 
out: “Refutation of tatparya in the fourth varnaka of his com- 

mentary by Vivaranacarya cannot be taken to be aimed against 
tatparya in the sense of tatpratitijanakatva, for, then all discussions 
to realise the meanings of Vedantic texts become futile. 

Taking all these facts into our consideration, we may say that 
the Sabdanirnaya whose identity of authorship with Vivaranacarya 

6 Vide Mdanirriaya. p. 27, Vivarana, p. 807 .ami the Tattvadipana, ad. he. 

7 Sabdanirnaya, p. 18 

8 Sabdanirnaya p. 67 : 

I Siddhantalesa, commentary, p. 286. ^ 

^ Vedantaparibhasa, C.U. edition, pp. 220-21. 
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is undoubted, is the work that is referred to by both the author of 
the Siddhantalesa and its commentator under the name of Nyaya- 
nirnaya. That the work was held in high authority and was known 
under the name of Sahdanirnaya is attested by the fact that the 
commentator of the Tattvapradipika, belonging probably to the 
date of 1300-1400 A.D.,“ quotes a karika in his commentary,*^ 
which IS the karika 33 of our Sabdanirnaya by naming; the work as 
iabdanirnaya. Another verse also quoted therein without any re- 
ference to its source is found to be identical with Karika 63 of our 
Sabdanirnaya, 

The question that now becomes pertinent is how to explain 
this anomaly of title occurring, as we say, in the Siddhantalesa and 
its commentary. This is not so difficult. The fact that these 
authors were rather late in the field, belonging to the sixteenth 
century and later, would easily make for the chance of such an 
anomaly of title taking place. In fact anomalies of this nature 
occur in the Siddhantalesa in reference to other writers also of no 
mean repute. Thus Professor Suryanarayana Sastri in his infor- 
mative introduction to the English translation of the Siddhantalesa 
(p. 4) points out: “In some cases, App^ya seems either not to have 
had access to originals or relied on defective memory. Thus 
his references to the Brahmasiddhi arc uniformly unfortunate in 

the matter of both commission and omission ” So Appaya's 

reference to the Sabdanirnaya under a different though allied title 
(for it is not unusual, specially with mimamsa writers, to designate 
verbal knowledge as nyaya) is a similar instance of careless, if not 
defective, memory. 

Makhanlal Mukherji 


10 Vide p. xxiii of the Introduction to Mahavidyavidambana (G.O.S.), where 
this question of the date of Pratyagrupa-bhagavan is briefly discussed. 

11 Vide commentary on the Citsukhi, N.S.P. edition, p. 147. 



The Doctrine of Sabdabrahman— A criticism by 
JayantabhatU* 


Grammarians* position reviewed 
The doctrine of Sabdabrahman has been strongly criticised by 
Jayantabhatu in his monumental work, the Nyayamahjart. He 
opens his criticism by saying that the Absolute can never be the 
Word-Principle, which is the very thesis of the grammarians. He 
makes bold to opine that the Word-Principle is neither eternal 
nor ubiquitous for the obvious reason that it is limited by time and 
space. The indivisible character of the Word-Principle also is 
strongly denied by Jayanta and he makes no secret of his con- 
viction that there is no logic in the argument that whatever is 
permanent should be called the Word-Principle. He subsequently 
reviews the arguments of the grammarians who state that 
every cognition is associated with a verbal form and that any cogni- 
tion which is free from a verbal association cannot manifest itself 
and IS not on that account materially different from a cognition 
which has not arisen at all. The- grammarians have said that each 
and every cognition is determinate {savikalpaka) and that it should 
at least be specified in a manner that ‘this is such,’ in order to justify 
the fact that it is born. A cognition which cannot be so described 
should not unnecessarily be called a cognition at all. Even the young 
boys, who are as yet ignorant of the relationship subsisting between 
a word and an object, communicate their cognition through the 
medium of such vague, indefinite and general words as ‘this’ or 
‘that.’ It is for these reasons that the grammarians contend that 
if a cognition becomes destitute of a verbal association, it ceases to 
shine and manifest itself. Hence they urge that a cognition does 
not present as its content an object in its naked form but an object 
couched or determined by word. Advancing further they point 

* Reference: Nyayamanjari (KSS), pp. 73-82 (vol. I) and pp. 99-103 (vol. 2). 
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out that when we enquire about the substantive-element in the 
content of a cognition we have no other means but to describe it with 
the help of word or comprehend ic through such a cognition as has 
not forsaken its verbal association. From this they draw the con- 
clusion that the substantive, namely, the object, is of the form of 
word and that word appears only as an attribute of the former. 
Under the circumstances, as the substantive cannot be described or 
comprehended separately from its detern>inant, the grammarians 
insist that the former is the transformation of the latter. 
Word or Sahdabrahman is thus the only reality which under 
the inHuencc of nescience appears in diverse forms which we are 
wont to call objects and as soon as the veil of nescience is removed, 
the reality shines in its purest form, in its iindimmcd lustiirc and 
glory. This is how Jayanta understands and explains the gramma- 
rians’ doctrine of Sabdabrahman. 

Is cognition invariably determinate} 

Jayanta with his penetrative insight realises that the thesis 
of the grammarians rests primarily on the supposition that each and 
every cognition is determinate. He, therefore, starts his criticism 
by pointing out that the cognition of an object in its pure form 
free from any association with an attribute in general and word in 
particular is undeniable. And Jayanta develops this point by telling 
us that the young boys who have not yet been initiated into 
the science that discusses the relationship subsisting between word 
and object are apt to cognise an object without a verbal form. And 
even if we take up the cases of grown up people who are in the 
knowledge of that relationship, we can prove beyond all vestiges 
of doubt that such men, too, can have an indeterminate know- 
ledge (nirvtkalpaka-jnana) of an object^ prior to the determinate 
knowledge that follows. Our experience tells us that when grown up 
people cognise an object, an impression of that object with a word 
is roused up and they recollect the particular word that signifies it. 
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The impression has been lying in an undisturbed state and as soon as 
there is an occasion for it to be awakened, it arises and there is the 
recollection of the word. From this it becomes clear how the in- 
determinate cognition of an object becomes determinate only at a 
later stage. Jayanta, therefore, opines that it is not correct to say 
that each and every cognition is invariably determinate. There is 
an indeterminate knowledge prior to a determinate cognition and 
the cognition of an object is not necessarily associated with a verbal 
form. Jayanta further adds that even in those cases where the 
cognition is sought to be expressed through the medium of general 
and indefinite expressions such as ‘this’ or ‘that,’ we must be con- 
strained to admit an indeterminate cognition which gives us the 
knowledge of the object in its pure form without any verbal associa- 
tion and it is only subsequently when the impression of the connec- 
tion between that object and the general expression already known 
from usage is revived in the memory that there arises the determinate 
cognition. Jayanta strongly asserts that unless the process described 
above is admitted to be correct we can hardly explain to our satisfac- 
tion all the points that arise in this connection. If it be once conceded 
that the impression of the relationship between a word and an 
object IS not required to be roused for purposes of a determinate 
cognition that follows in the wake of an indeterminate knowledge, 
we fail to explain why we do not read any meaning in the chirpings 
and twitterings of birds. In that case we are not acquainted with 
the relation, if any, between the notes of birds and any object 
signified by them and consequently the question of a revival of the 
impression of any such relation docs not arise at all and we do not 
understand any import as expressed by the same. 

Word--^not an aUrtbute in determinate cogmition 
The grammarians, as we have seen, regard all cognition as 
determinate, the substantive-clement in the content being an object 
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having word as its attribute. But Jayanta, as we shall presently see, 
critically examines this view and comes to the conclusion that such 
a view can hardly be accepted as logically sound. At the outset he 
enquires about the instrument {katana) which presents the attribute- 
element in the content of a cognition. Obviously, the required 
instrument is not the auditory organ. The attribute, namely, word, 
is comprehended in the beginning by the said sense-organ 
and it ceases to function after that. It is then that the determinate 
cognition arises. And as the auditory organ has once ceased to 
function, it cannot function again to present the verbal form in the 
subsequent cognition. If, however, the grammarians would say 
that the instrument meant is the mind, Jayanta argues and convinces 
us that such a supposition would land us in fresh difficulties. It is 
admitted on all hands that the mind serves as an instrument of the 
cognition of external objects only with the aid of an external sense- 
organ. If, in the present case, the grammarians would posit that 
the mind can independently be an instrument of the cognition 
of external objects, they would be accused of undertaking a venture 
for which there is no adequate justification. 

Having dismissed the two answers that might be anticipated 
to such a question, Jayanta proceeds to examine the views of 
Bhartrhari on this point. Bhartrharl regards word as a self- 
luminous substance. It is like the sun or the lamp which mani- 
fests itself and other objects as wcll.‘ To be more precise, word 
itself is the instrument which presents its own form as an attribute 
and object as a substantive in the content of a cognition. Jayanta 
fully realises the weight of the view which is upheld by the 
great exponent of the doctrine of Sabdabrahman, He, therefore, 
sets forth a very careful and trenchant criticism by saying that 
Bhartrhari has explained his doctrine with a bad analogy. False 


Vakyapadiya (BSS) I. 50. 
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analogy has been responsible for many a stupendous blunder and 
Jayanta makes no secret of the fact that the present case is no 
exception to that. We have already observed that according to 
Bhartrhari word manifests itself and object as well. But Jayanta 
says that it is not certainly consistent with logical principles that 
one and the same thing can be the object {karma) and the 
instrument (karana) of any particular action. The sunbeam is 
regarded as an instrument in so far as the manifestation of objects 
is concerned; but it is not an instrument but an object when it 
reveals itself. Thus in the instance cited above there are two 
different actions, namely, ‘to manifest oneself’ and ‘to manifest 
others’ and of these two the sunbeam is the object in the first and 
instrument in the second. In order to make his position perfectly 
sound Jayanta next raises certain apparent inconsistencies to which 
his criticism might be exposed and he takes upon himself the 
burden of solving them satisfactorily. Thus he anticipates an 
opponent who might enquire of \vm about the instrument in the 
case where the sunbeam is the object of the verb ‘to manifest*. 
Jayanta replies by saying that the instrument in that case is the 
eye which without the aid of anything else helps in giving effect 
to the action. Objections, however might still be continued to 
show that in other cases where the eye acts as the instrument of any 
particular action, it requires the aid of light. But in the present 
case it has been said that the help of an auxiliary is not requisitioned 
by the eye which acts alone. Thus Jayanta is accused of violating 
a rule which his critics are not inclined to pass over. Jayanta steers 
clear of the difficulty by pointing out that the case under considera- 
tion is a peculiar one and should be studied by itself. It is the order 
of wordly objects which is the final authority to explain why the 
eye requires the aid of light at the time it cognises any object other 
than light and why again it becomes sufficient by itself when it 
cognises light. 
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To come to the point, the sunbeam is at first perceived by the 
eye when it is regarded as an object {karma) but the next moment 
it becomes an instrument {kararid) in effecting the cognition of an 
object {art ha) with the help of the eye. Thus the sunbeam which 
IS not evanescent in character appears to be the object of an action 
at one point of time while on a subsequent moment it becomes the 
instrument of a different action. Having explained the niceties 
involved in the illustration, Jayanta turns round to declare that 
what holds good in the case of the illustration cited above, does 
not apply to the case of word which is under discussion. Word 
is short-lived and does not last for several moments. Consequently, 
we can never maintain that it is the object of one action 
while the instrument of a different one. So in the opinion 
of Jayanta, the grammarians are constrained to admit that word 
is the object and the instrument of one and the same action. And 
this is obviously nothing short of a dogmatic statement. 

Jayanta, therefore, comes to the conclusion that word is the 
instrument of cognition but there is hardly any justificatoin for the 
view that it is the content of cognition. He admits that smoke is 
required to be known before we infer the existence of fire ; so we 
should perceive word in the first place in order that wc draw the 
the verbal cognition later on. But surely, says Jayanta, there is no 
question of cognising rmoke at the time we comprehend fire. 
Likewise, word is not perceiv^ed at the time wc apprehend an object. 
If, however, any unusual insistence is displayed in maintaining that 
word is congnised at the time of the cognition of an object, it 
fails to win the approval of the right-thinking mind. Thus wc 
see how Jayanta hurls a most deadly weapon against the school of 
grammarians represented by Bhartrhari, Punyaraja and others. To 
sum up, Jayanta believes that what is comprehended with the cogni- 
tion of a word is not an object as qualified by a word but an object 
with the fact of its being the denotation of word and nothing els.;. 
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Objects are not transformations of Word 
Having discussed the grammarians’ theory o£ a qualilicd 
knowledge with word as an attribute and object as a substantive 
in the content, jayanta takes up for discussion their fundamental 
proposition, namely, all the objects of the world are transformations 
of the one indivisible Word-Principle. The grammarians, as we 
have already seen, opine that the cognition of an object wthout a 
verbal association being an impossibility, objects should be regarded 
as mere transformations of word, jayanta thinks that this argu- 
ment of the grammarians is hardly convincing and satisfactory. Every 
object IS endowed with many an attribute and it is word which 
helps us in understanding only one such attribute. There is, there- 
fore, no justification for the belief that word is supenmpised on 
object or that word assumes transformation m the form of object. 
Jayanta draws instances from our everyday life to establish his jxiint 
of contention. Thus he says that the sunbeam or the sense-organ 
or the lamp is regarded as the instrument of the cognition of objects 
but we never say that any one of them is superimposed on the 
object revealed by it. If that is so, will it not be perfectly unjiistih- 
cd to say that word which is not anything but a medium for the 
cognition of an object is identical with it? Jayanta docs not see any 
reason why^ the case of word should he considered to be a special 
one and so he boldly denies the possibility of superimposition as 
manitained by the grammarians. The grammarians might say that 
the non-distinction between word and object is due to the impres- 
sion that the same form stands for the word and the object. To 
be explicit, the same form ‘cow’ stands for the word ‘cow’ and the 
cow-concept. And it is this sameness of form which makes us 
think that the two arc identical. But Jayanta says that the impres- 
sion of sameness of form m both the word and the object is 
absolutely false. He quotes from Kumarila’s Slokavnrttihn to show 
that the form ‘cow’ means the three letters when it is used to 
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denote the word, cow; and it implies the animal with dew-lap, 
horns and the like when it is used to refer to the cow-concept. It 
IS, therefore, never in the fitness of things to suggest a non-distinc- 
tion between word and object on such flimsy grounds. 

Jayanta, of course, does not stop here. He is not satisfied 
only with a discussion which is purely theoretical. He docs not 
simply criticise the grammarians’ theory by pointing out that it 
is founded on a mistaken view of things. But he proposes to draw 
our attention to some of the practical difficulties which are bound 
to creep in in case the grammarians’ doctrine is accepted. The 
grammarians, as we have already stated, think that word is super- 
imposed on object or that word transforms as ob)cct. if that is so, 
they cannot but admit that word expresses an object independently 
of anything else in as much as it should signify an object on which 
it is superimposed and not any other. If this position be upheld, 
numerous practical difficulties are sure to appear which we study 
in the following paragraphs : — 

I. We know of certain words which arc used to signify 
different senses on different occasions and in different contexts. 
Jayanta tells us that we arc never accustomed to think that such 
words become different on different occasions. The reason, of course, 
is not far to seek. The form is the same at every time and it is only 
natural that wc recognise it as one and the same word. But if wc 
agree with the grammarians in saying that word is superimposed 
on object, all the different senses signified by such words being 
identical with one and the same form cannot but be looked upon as 
identical in themselves. For obvious reasons, says Jayanta, we 
cannot uphold this position. 

2. Again, if the grammarians doctrine is believed to be true, 
we cannot explain how in the case of synonyms we notice the same 
sense signified by each one of them. The words are all different from 
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one another and if the sense of one is believed to be identical with 
it, it should naturally be d’ffercnt from the sense of another. 

3. Moreover, there arc certain words which seek construction 
amongst themselves with the relationship of apposition {sJimnmidhi 
karanyd) but these words have dillerent forms. Thus tlic words 
'tree’ and ‘mango’ though differing in their forms are known to 
be related to each other, the relationship in question being one of 
apposition. But the grammarians with their theory cannot explian 
such relationship in view of the fact that the two words mentioned 
above are as different from each other as any two other words c.g. 
‘pitcher’ and ‘canvas’ which in our opinion, too, do not bear the 
relationship mentioned above. 

4. Further, word is alwa^'s of the form of an accomplished 
entity whereas an object signified by it is not so. Hence unless ir 
is admitted that objects are also in the nature of accomplished en- 
tities there is no sense in saying with the grammarians that word is 
identical with object. But it is a matter of common knowledge that 
all objects signified by words arc not invariably accomplished 
entities, some of them being in the process of accomplishment as 
well. 

5. Jayanta again coaitends that the assumption of the gram- 
marians to the effect that a particular w^ord signifies a particular 
object and not any other is hardly warranted. 

6. Then again it is pointed out that if all words are supjx)scd 
to undergo evolution in the form of objects, the position comes to 
this that the reality of objects is shaken to its very foundations 
and wc arc bound to accept that words are ubiquitous, jayanta as 
a Naiyayika fully believing in the reality of objects implied by 
words can hardly give his consent to it. He, therefore, rejects it as 
a mere dogmatic statement. 

7. Last though not the least, jayanta argues chat it is admitted 
on all hands that the knowledge of the relationship between a word 
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and an object is required for purposes of the cognition of an object 
from a word. But if the grammarians maintain that a word 
is expressive of an object through a power innate to it, we 
do not see any useful purpose to be served by posting the knowledge 
of the relationship described above. And if it is posited at all, the 
reality of objects must he admitted.. Rut the grammarians do not 
acknowledge such a reality for in their opinion all objects are mere 
appearances of word which is the only real principle. 

Doctrine of transformation of Word is absolutely untenable 

We have seen above how |ayanta exposes the hollowness of the 
grammarians doefnne of transformation of word into the worldly 
objects. But we would surely be accused of doing injustice to him 
if we do not study in detail the various other objections which he 
advanced to deal a most staggering blow to the favourite doctrine o[ 
his opponents. He continues to write that the doctrine fails to 
impress him for the simple reason that the fact of superimposition 
on which it is based cannot be logically proved. Thus he opines that 
supcrimposition can occur under two circumstances : similarity 
(sadrsya) and contraction (cinuragay 1 he mother o 'pearl is the locus 
of supcrimposition for a piece of silver in which case there is similarity 
between the tw'O, Again there may be a case of supcrimposition 
when the marble contracts the reddish glow from a crimson 
flower beside it. But neither of the two instances cited 
above will apply to the case of w'ord and object. In the opinion of 
grammarians, word is concrete while object is not so. Conse- 
quently, they differ from each other and the question of siiperim- 
position due to similarity cannot arise. As regards the other illus- 
tration of superiniposition it may be pointed out that as word and 
object arc located in different substrata and as they are comprehended 
by the different sense-organs, it is never justifiable to think of 
contraction between the two. 
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Jayanta concludes this section by incidentally referring to the 
fact that word and object do not also stand in the relation of an 
original and its reflected image. And the reason is not far to seek. 
Word and object reside in different loci which are very remote to 
each other. It may be upheld, of course, that as word is ubiquitous, 
it becomes quite possible tor us to think that it resides close to object 
and consequently the relationship spoken of before may be rightly 
imagined. But Jayanta replies by saying that such a supposition in 
stead of solving all difficulties gives rise to preposterous issues; for 
It results in a confusion of supenmposition as all words arc ubiqui- 
tous and consequently proximate to all objects. 

Is any other explanation of the doctrine possible? 

We bring our study of Jayanta’s criticism to a close by showing 
how the master anticipates any new orientation or explanation of 
the doctrine he criticises and how again he rejects it after a most 
strict examination. We have already seen that when the gramma- 
rians say that all objects of the world arc mere transformations of 
word, Jayanta understands them to mean formal transformations 
(yivarta) as distingusihed from material transformations {parinama). 
It seems, therefore, to us that according to Jayanta’s exposition the 
grammarians’ philosophy is on a par with the philosophy of 
Sankara. When Jayanta writes to say that the grammarians regard all 
objects as fictitious and word as the only reality, he evidently asks us 
to believe that the grammarians are exponents of monism. Again 
when he criticises their view by saying that objects should not be con- 
ceived as fictitious, it becomes quite clear that he refutes the case for 
monism. But Jayanta anticipates that there might be a few think- 
ers who would say that the evolution of word does not imply any 
formal transformation but a material change. He, however, makes 
short work of such an explanation by pointing out that it leads us 
to assume non-eternality of word as also dualism. And we know 
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that neither of the two assumptions could find favour with the gram- 
marians. In all cases of material change the substance that changes 
into another does not retain its original form when the new one is 
born — milk ceases to exist when curd is made from it. And on 
this analogy it may be said that word does not exist when object 
comes into existence. Hence word turns out to be something which 
is not eternal and we know quite well that the grammarians cannot 
accept this position. Bhartrhari describes word as something without 
a beginning and an end, which means that it is eternal. Further, 
if material change be the meaning of the expression ‘transformation 
(yivdrta) wc cannot but acknowledge that word and object have 
separate existences of their own as is the case with milk and cih*d. 
This means that we lend our support to the cause of dualism which 
Bhartrhari and his followers will refuse to accept. From the line 
of argument that Jayanta adopts it appears to us that he is inclined 
to think that the term 'vivarta in Bhartrhari’s philosophy means 
formal transformation only. 

layanta next sums up his criticism by saying that the term 
vivarta docs not imply false supenmposition, for in that case word 
and object could not have separate existences of their own. He 
further points out that the term cannot also be taken to mean this 
that word gives us the knowledge of objects without losing its own 
character and that it is invariably associated with every cognition of 
an object, as it has been already proved that such an explanation only 
contradicts our experience. Jayanta next discusses whether the term 
may be so explained as to mean that word is the creative principle 
of the. objective world. The answer that he gives to this is 
that if the creative principle- of the world is believed to be Word or 
^abdabrahmnn, it would obviously be on a par with God but as 
Word is not regarded as a conscious principle we are hardly justified 
in identifying it with God. If, however, it is maintained for the sake 
of argument that Sabdabrahman is not only ubiquitous but also con- 
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scions, jayanta smiles and says that then there is no utility whatso- 
ever in having a separate Sabdabrahman which is only another name 
for God. 


Conclusions 

Jayanta, as we have seen in the foregoing paragraphs, has left 
no stone unturned in criticising the doctrine of Sabdabrahman from 
all possible angles of vision, and finally rejecting it as absolutely 
untenable. He quotes an ancient text which tells us that there arc two 
Brahmans, Sabdabrahman and Parabrahman , If any reliance is to 
be placed on it, Jayanta thinks that the grammarians’ belief in 
Sabdabrahman as the Ultimate Principle become unjustifiable. 
The text says that Sabdabrahman is to be comprehended at the out- 
set and the realisation of this will lead us on to the vision of Parabrah- 
man which is the suinmuin bonum of all human existence. The 
two cannot also be regarded as the Ultimate Realities for the obvious 
reason that by doing so we strike at the root of monism which is the 
grammarians’ philosophy. Therefore it must be admitted that any 
one of them is false while the other is the truth. And there is no 
room for doubt that Sabdabrahman is a ficititioiis principle for Para- 
brahman, as the very name suggests, is the Highest Reality. 
Hence Jayanta boldly declares that the grammarians’ conception of 
Sabdabrahman as the Ultimate Principle is hardly valid and should 
not deserve any serious attention. 


Gauri N.\th Shastri 



Sanskrit Poetess Ramabai 

The poetess Ramabai was born at Gangamula in Mysore. Her 
father’s name was Ananta Suri and mother’s Amba.' 

Her work, called Laksmtsvara-campH-kiluya, was published in 
1801 of the Saka era, i.e., 1879-80 A.D.^ Hence it is probable 
that our poetess was born about the middle of the 19th century A.D. 

When the king of Darbhanga went to Calcutta on 
some business, he invited our poetess to his court and honoured her 
highly. Pleased at this, she promised the king that she w'ould 
compose a poetical work about the events and festivities in connec- 
tion with his accession to the throne. It is this that led to the 
composition of the Laksmtsvara-campu-kavya. ' This is her first 
work. We do not as yet know of any other work by her. hrom 
the very fact that she was highly honoured by the king of 
Darbhanga, it is evident that she must have been very well-known 
as a learned and cultured woman of her time; specially so, wlien we 
find that though a native of South India, her fame spread as far as 
Calcutta and Darbhanga. 

Kalidasa was led to compose his Rdohn-vamsa out of his 
admiration for the kino:s of the RaHiu clan. He believes, however, 
that it IS mere wantonness on his part to undertake the work.' This 
modesty is very charming indeed on the part of a great poet. But 
Bhavabhuti asserts that the godciess of learning follows him like a 
subjugated woman; ’ the people who treat lum with contempt know 
nothing.*’ The poet was, undoubtedly, led to make these remarks 
out of his painful sense of humility at not being duly honoured by 
his tcllowmcn, but such arrogant assertions do not appeal to us very 

1 Sa: p. 53, V. z, see alstj the last verse. 

2 Printed from the Bharatamitra Yantralaya. 3 See Introduction, p. 2. 

4 Ra^hu-unmstt, canto I. 5 The opening ver.se of the Uttara-Ramii-c(irit;i. 

6 A'lalati-Madhdva, Prastavana. 
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much. In the very same manner, wc arc pleased and pained respect- 
ively by the assertions of Rama and Vijja. Vijja feels no hesitation 
whatsoever to call herself the goddess of learning incarnate/ But 
Rama says that she has undertaken the task of writing a poetical 
composition out of mere womanly wantonness, — she is by no 
means an adept in the science of rhetoric^ arid other sciences so she 
counts upon the indulgence of the learned scholars to overlook her 
short-comings.’’ This womanly modesty and simplicity of a poetess 
of die 19th century arc laudable indeed, — more so in contrast to her 
vain sister of an earlier age.‘“ 

The Laksmisvara-cam'pu-kavya contains five stavakas or 
cantos. It begins with the description of the city of Darbhanga. In 
the first canto," the poetess describes, in minute details, the high 
ramparts surrounding the city, the numerous beautifully decorated 
shops lining the streets, the great wealth and prosperity of the city, 
Its charming natural scenery, hills — high and low. rows of trees 
adorned with fresh green foliage, crystal-clear tanks covered with 
lotuses, peacocks (lancing here and there, rainbow'-like arches decked 
with new blossoms, neat houses with fountains in front and cooled 
by gentle wind, the ways and manners of the inhabitants and so 
forth. The king,‘‘ the lucky owner of such a beautiful city, — 
she goes on, — was a highly renowned personality, well-versed in all 
scriptures, and peerless in might and majesty. His glory spread far 
and wide. The fickle goddess of fortune, attracted by his good 
qualities, deigned, as it were, to stay in his kingdom for ever. In 
course of time, the queen-consort gave birth to a lovclv son. 1 he 
king’s joy knew no bounds. The liberal gifts and donations that he 

7 ^nrhgndhara-faddhati, vc’’sc no. 180; Subh^sita-hartival), Bhancbrknr Insti- 
mte MS., {. 3^ b, V. 145. 

8 We find her, however, very clever in rhetoric. See below. 

Q See Intro, p. 3. 

10 Vijjn flourished about the middle of the 8th century A.D. 

11 Sec pp. iff. 12 given. 
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made on that auspicious occasion surpassed even tlic raining clouds, 
so to speak, in generosity. In due course, the christening and 
other ceremonies were performed with great eclat and the hoy was 
named Laksmisvara (or Lord of the Goddess of Fortune). The king 
had nothing more to long for — his wise and sympathetic rule bestow- 
ed peace and prosperity on all his subjects, his luck secured for him 
domestic bliss and peace. Thus, surrounded by contented and 
loyal subjects in court, by his loving wife and son at home, the king’s 
life was one long stretch of unbroken peace and happiness. 

In course of time, Laksmisvara grew' up to be a fit son of his 
father, endowed with all good (jualitics, grave and thoughtful by 
nature, handsome to look at. After a time, the god-fcaring king 
closed his mortal career to the great grief of his loyal subjects, and 
the queen too, who as a Sad, burnt herself on her husband’s funeral 
pyre. LaksniKsvarn performed all the obsetpues with due respect. 
Here ends the first canto. 

In the second canto," we rc;;id that L,aksmisvara left his king- 
dom and went to Benares for study. There he learnt native and 
foreign languages and mastered all sorts of sciences and scriptures 
with great credit, specially, the military science and politics. His 
teachers were all struck by his keen intellect and sweet behaviour. 
In course of time, Laksmisvara grew up to be a very fine young man 
with thick curly hair, wide forehead, sturdy arms, and broad chest. 
Endowed, thus, with a fine physique and mentally equipped with 
.sound learning, Laksmisvara returned home with the blessings and 
good wishes of his elders. Everyone was glad to welcome him back. 
Then, the old Premier of the kingdom selected a beautiful, cultured 
and highly connected bride for him, and on an auspicious day, the 
marriage ceremony w'as performed with great eclat. The entire palace 
was adorned with high arches covered with new blossoms. The 
sweet sound of musical instruments mixed with the deep, solemn 

13 Cp. lU\itti-Kdvya (nlso called Rcivann-vadha) I, 3. i 


See p. 13. 
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nnci faultless utterances of the Veda by the Brahmanas, the silverjr 
laughter of festive ladies, songs of professional singers and humming 
of bees— resounded from one corner of the city to the other. No le>s 
resounding were the loud eulogies by the devoted bards from variou > 
places. The court-officials liberally distributed alms to all beggars 
and poor men. In the midst of all this pomp and rejoicing, two 
loving hearts were united in holy matrimony. 

After his marriage Laksmisvara spent his time sometimes in 
glens, green and shadowy trees; sometimes in pleasure-gardens, 
echoing with the cooing of birds and humming of honey-loving 
bees, and cooled by gentle wind; sometimes, again, accompanied by 
his wife, in the topmost turret of his palace, bathed in the silvery 
autumnal moon-light. Immersed in the sweet and loving companion- 
ship of his bride, he was, at times, deaf to the calls of the busy 
world outside; what need can one, whose heart is full, have for the 
outer world and its blandishments.^. 

But still, the king was not unmindful of his royal duties. Like 
the wind of spring, he delighted the hearts of all, and shone — like 
the sun, the sky, the ocean, 5iva, Indra, and Krsna — in beauty and 
virtue.^'’ 

After a time, however, the queen Rajyasri begged of the king 
to take leave of his royal duties for a short time, so that they two 
might enjoy each other’s company uninterruptedly. The king 
complied with her request and then the king and the queen went 
for holiday to a lovely garden-house. 

The third canto contains a vivid and charming description of 
the honey-moon of a royal couple. — a loving bridegroom, n devoted 
bride and lovely spnng, what more is needed to make a perfect pic- 
ture? Womanlike our poetess docs her best to portray the picture 
with .sympathetic life-like touches. It was spring — which was 
radiant and agreeable like the pure heart of a good man.*'* Blood- 

15 Pp. 19-20. 16 Cp. BhagAvatn-pirTvia, X, 15. 3; Ramayana, I 2.5. 

i.iiQ., siju i-;mbi;r. 11^39 
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red Palasa-biids had sprung up in the midst of dark green foliage 
looking just like the red beaks of green parrots and flooding the entire 
forest, as it were, with their crimson glory keeping pace with the 
golden sun-rays. 

On the other hand, the queen Rajyasri, spring incarnate, was 
presenting a no less charming picture. Her coral-red lips were 
partc(f 111 a gentle smile, lovely like the Malati blossom; her cheeks 
were soft and pink like a pair of full-blown lotuses; and her eyes, 
like a pair of drooping red-lotuses; her breast was soft and white, 
her hair black like bees. She was wearing a blue garment, surpass- 
ing even the sapphire tinge of the ramala, her anklets were tinkling 
more sweetly than the cackling of swans, and the dazzling white- 
ness of the pearls of her necklace surpassed even the brilliance of 
water-drops on a lotus-leaf. 

The spring, the cooing of the cuckoo, the Knrnikara buds, the 
vanjula, vakula and kuravaka blossoms, and the blossoming 
creepers— all these supplied a perfect setting for the successful love- 
making of the royal couple. 

The queen, like a care-frec child, was over-joyed at every little 

thing. She rambled here and there, chattered happily, enjoying 

herself immensely in the companionship of her husband. Amidst 

the thousand distractions of his life dedicated to the service of his 

people, she could not have her husband by her side to her heart’s 

content. But now for the time being, though short, he was hers, 

wholly hers, with no outside claim. That was why heir joy knew 

no bounds, and why the whole world appeared as a paradise 

to her. 

✓ 

The sun scorches the world all day long, then out of sorrow 
merges itself in the sea. Then the moon appears to soothe the 
world. Tlie repentant sun rises again and wipes away the tear-like 
dews of the earth. Such is the course of the world — sorrow and joy 
alternating eternally. 
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The fourth canto'' begins with a belauding of the king ijy the 
bards early in the morning. There follows a beautiful description 
of the morning; sweet music had begun to herald the rise of the 
sun. Gentle wind was rustling and frolicking through the green 
foliage; and the trees were showering flowers, as if for the king. 
The cuckoos had begun to sing lustily; and within the cages too< 
the parrots and other birds had commenced their morning eulogy 
of the king. I he reddotus, having cast an angry glance at the 
sun tor Its long delay, had begun to weep again. The white-lotus, 
waved by the cool morning-breeze, had started phiymg with the 
cackling young swans. Cranes were sporting in the clear water of 
the tank, and the tank itself seemed to have swallowed down the 
heaven with the moon and stars. The moon has waned, not so the 
king’s fame, hence the moon had become pale with shame and 
been looking for a place of escape; now it had an escape in the 
bottom of the tank. ] he pair of geese w'ere enjoying each other’s 
company after their long separation during the night. The eastern 
horizon had become crimson with rage at the sun spending the 
night elsewhere. The sun had begun to deluge the world in its 
golden glory. Let the king too spread his glory far and wide. 

After his morning duties, the king went out to hunt accom- 
panied by soldiers, horses, elephants and hunting dogs. The king 
enjoyed a successful hunting expedition. He went to a deep forest, 
where the thick leaves were being constantly joined together by 
the wind, and it seemed as if the Goddess of the Forest was, with 
joined palms, rendering her homage to the king. The chirping 
birds too, returning to their nests in the evening, seemed to extend 
a right royal welcome to him. 

Having spent the night by the side of the lake, the king 
returned to the palace in the morning. 

The fifth, the last canto,''' contains a description of the festi- 
17 P. 33. P 
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vities in connection with the accession to the throne. Laksmisvara 
IS depicted a^ engaged in heavy royal duties, sparing no pains to 
further the well-being of his subjects. When the rainy season 
arrived with its banner of dark clouds, the royal banner too was 
simultaneously unfurled in connection with the coronation of the 
king. At an auspicious moment, he was universally acclaimed the 
king by all court-officials and foreign representatives. Pomps and 
festivals continued tor a good many days. Here the book ends. 

The poetess has, in this book, told us about the closing period 
of the life of the hero’s father, about the hero’s birth, education, 
marriage, recreation, skill in royal duties and great jx)pularity. But 
she could, surely, have enlightened us also on a good many histori- 
cally important events in the life of Laksmisvara from his birth to 
accession, but unfortunately does not. Of the five cantos, the first 
two cantos alone contain accounts of some ordinary events of his 
life, but the last three cantos arc practically devoid of events. It 
is for this reason that in these three cantos, the poetess, in the 
absence of any historical events, has recourse continually to 
descriptions of natural scenery and so on, and introduced some dis- 
tractions leaving out the main theme. Thus, the poetess fails to 
supply an uninterrupted chronology of the childhood and youth of 
Laksmisvara, and specially from the third canto onward, the in- 
quisitive reader very naturally longs to have at least some bits of 
historical information, and not mere poetic imagination. In the 
third canto, we find the spring in its full glory, the sun rises and 
sets, so does the moon, the morning comes again, — but he whose 
presence wc eagerly await does not come to us as we would have 
liked him to do, — no light is thrown on his life or feelings, — for her 
Nature is all, men nothing. In the fourth canto too, though we 
meet Laksmisvara once more, yet we come to know nothing about 
him, — as the poetess at once sends him out hunting, which is a 
very common occurrence in the life of all kings, — ancient or 
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niocJcrn. 1 he hero of these last three cantos, thus, is a model king 
of all ages- a king rejoicing with his dear bride m pleasure^ 
gardens, a king going to hunt, a king acclaimed by his subjects — 
but the special events in the life of Laksmisvara, his peculiar traits 
and habits, nis individuality, in short, arc left untouched. 

Hence, we cannot but conclude that although the Laksmisvard' 
edmpH-kavya contains some excellent poetical passages and descrip- 
tions of nature and is, on the whole, well-written, — sweet in thought 
and language — yet it is sadly lacking in descriptions of actual his- 
torical events, and therefore disappoints the reader, who from the 
mtroduct’-on, expects a true picture of the State of Darbhanga of 
over half a century ago. Womanlike our poetess prefers fiee 
thought to plain truth, fancy to fact, imagination to information. 
She is a poetess through and through, hut no historian. 

But our jxjecess, though not a historian, proves herself very 
clever in rhetoric. She adheres to the principles of the Pahcali riti- - a 
riti in between the Gaudi and Vaidarbhi.''* .So far as the qualities 
{g^n^s) go, her composition is marked wiih evenness {sarnatlij and 
gracefulness (k7inti).“'* She cs quite free from vulgarity (or7imyatd)7^^ 
Sweetness {niddhuryaf^ prevails in her work both in sound and sense. 
Only rarely she takes recourse to transference {samTidhiy ' As 
regards the embellishments^' she furnishes us excellent examples of 
Nature-Description,"' Simile, ■“ Metaphor/' Poetic-conception,’'' 


19 Siihitya-darpano, ch. IX, pp. .^67-68 ot the Nirnaya-.sagara c<l. 

20 For samata and kantt, .see Khvyadarsa, ch. I, vv. ^7 f.; op. cit., 85 1. 

21 Cp, KTwytidarm, ch. I, v, 6j; Sahitya-darpana. ch. 7, p. 382, 4th cd. of 

Nirnaya-sagara Pre^.s. 

22 Kavyadarsa, ch. I, vv. 51 f.; Sahiiya-darpana, ch. 8, p. 450, op. at. 

23 E.g. p. 25, V. 16: “Damura.” 24 Arthalainkaras. 

25 Svabhavokti, e.g. pp. 2-3, vv. 6f.; p. 16, v. 14 f. 

26 Upama c.g. p. 1 r, v. 46; p. 15, v. 10, p. 22, vv. 2-4. Hot Pratibhastfipama, 

See p. 9, V. 10; Paroriumasnc simile (slistopama), sec p. 19, vv. 2^^ f. 

27 Rfipaka, e.g. p. 5, v. 9. , 

28 Utpreksa, c.g., p. 24, v, 14; p. 36, v 16. 
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Corroboration,*'' Presumption,**" Out-matching'*' and Benediction. '*“ 
Prom the point of view of word-embellishments, our poetess has a 
strong liking for alliteration'** which is, in fact, a peculiar feature of 
the book. Her merit in this respect comes to unusual display when 
she employs at ease words*'* of similar or almost similar sounds but 
with dilferent meanings. The fifth canto of the book is adorned 
with various sorts of artificial verse-form, viz. Cakra-bandha“' 
Visrngataka-bandha, *' Padma-bandha,^"* Muraja-bandha,'*'’ Naga- 
bandha,'" Gomutrika-bandha,** Gavaksa-bandha,*^ and so on. It is 
undoubtedly true that all such artificial devices often hamper the 
spontaneous flow of poesy, yet it must be admitted at the same time 
that the motive which led her to adopt them, viz. showing off her 
skill in and mastery over the language and versification has been ful- 
filled successfully. It is indeed no easy matter to set forth her 
own name,*'* her father’s name" and so forth through such devices. 

Ramabai is an expert m the employment of metres too. 
Sometimes we find that she mentions the name of a particular metre, 
such as Rathoddhata,^* Puspitagra, Praharsini,*' etc. in some parti- 
cular verse — ^without damaging the actual theme of the verse and 
actually uses that particular metre in that verse. This must, indeed, 
be admitted to be an indication of great skill. 


29 Arfhaiuara-nyasa, p. 32, v. 44; p. 38, v. 26. 

JO Viblifivana, p. 32, vv. 45-46. 31 Vyatircka, p. 46, v. 21. 

32 Asis, p. I, vv. I f, 33 5 alxlalamkaras. 

34 I^.g. Samaroclbhata-satrii-pratibhau-vikata-visamkata-kapka- kamkata-parivrta, 
Sura-vara-kari-puskara-Sikara-seka-dvigunita; Sudha-sitakasa-vikasa-cumbi, etc. 

35 E.g,. p. 2, Krta-sakala-ripu-janadara-bhanga Darbhanga namni nagari, p. 2, 
IVakarain iikaram iva abdhi-siinoh; p. 9, Virajamanaui pararajamiinaiTi. 

36 P. 48, v. 30; p. 52, V. 43; cp. Maghas SisHpala-vadha, cli. XIX for thcic 
devices. For similar devices in later Roman poetry cp. Martial, 86, 9 f. 

37 48.. V. 31. 38 P. 48, V. 33. 39 Pp. 48-49, V. 33. 

40 P. 49, V. 34. 41 P. 50, V. 36. 42 P. 50, V. 37. 

43 Sec appendix, pp. i f. 44 Sec appendix, p. 8. 

45 P. 46, V. 36. 46 P. 26, V. 21. 47 P. 41, V. 39. 
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Her skill in composing various forms of poetry'^* is manifest 
from the examples she furnishes in this work. 

Unfortunately, however, the printing of the book is very de- 
fective. Nouns, pronouns, verbs, etc. have been unaccountably 
joined together as one word. Again, words have been separated just 
as unaccountably, no proper punctuation has been given; in short, 
the book is really unreadable. Under these circumstances it is not 
fair to criticise the poetess for all the defects traceable. Still, we 
notice here a few for which tRe poetess seems to be responsible. 

In verse ii of the 3rd canto^® the second quarter has been 
hyphenated with the third i.e, the two padas form parts of the same 
compound. But such a compound is not desirable. In the second 
verse of the same canto,'® the particle “taram” in the second line has 
been used before the verb “virejuh”, but it ought to have been used 
after the verb. In the fourth canto, verse 6, in connection 
with the auspicious eulogy of the king by the bards, ’’ the harsh 
cawing of crows has been mentioned but such a description fits in 
neither with an invoking of auspiciousness, nor with the accepted 
codes. Most probably, because of her excessive fondness for alli- 
teration, she uses from time to time words that are not commonly 
found in use, e.g. karamba,'* janus,'** etc. 

Considering all these things, we must say that our poetess has 
succeeded creditably in her first attempt at poetical composition. Her 
thought and style have much to commend themselves to the lovers 
of poetry and her metre and versification to the expert in rhetoric. 

Jatindra Bimal Chaudhury 

48 For the meaning oi. technical terms Yugmaka, Samdanitaka (also called 

Visesaka and Tilaka), and Kulaka, see Sahityadarpana, ch. VI, Nirnaya-sagara cd., 
p. 371. Yugmaka, e.g. pp. 25-26, vv. 19-20; p. 8, vv. 33-34. Samdanitaka, 
pp. 52-53, vv. 1-3. Kulaka, pp. 22-24, 5 "*® (Magha gives us examples of Kula- 

kas containing more than lo verses). 

49 P. 24. 50 P. 22. 51 P. 34. 52 P. 22, V. 3. 

53 P. 22. V. 4. Limited to Vcdic Sanskrit except for its use as a part of the 
compound tanajanusa. 



MISCELLANY 

Who were the Pandyas of Madura ? 

The Rev. H. Heras writing on “a Proto-Indian Icon'* in 

JBORS.s vol. XXIII, (pt. IV, p. 487) observes: “ the country 

of the Minas — who formed the bulk of the population of Mohenjo 
Daro — extended down to the south as we have already shown else- 
where. Velur was its capital. The king of all these Minas seem 
to have received the title of Minavan and had two fishes as the 
lanchana of the tribe on his banner. These were precisely the title 
and lanchana of the Pandya kings of Madura from the first century 
A.D., who according to tradition had come down from the north. 
This tradition is confirmed by the Mahabharata according to which 
the Pandya king was one of the rulers who fought at Ltiruksetra.’* 
The seal on the grant of the Pandyan kings bore an emblem of 
two fishes with a cane between.^ 

In the Nayadhammakaha (Agamodaya-samiti edn. pp. 223-25) 
a legendary account of the foundation of Madura is given. After res- 
cuing Draupadi from Amarakahka, the capital of king PaumanabHa, 
Krsna Vasudeva crossed back the Lavana-samudra extending over 
two lakh yojanas and asked the five Pandavas to cross the Ganges 
(extending a little over 62 yojanas) and wait for him while he was 
going to pay a visit to Susthita, king of the salt ocean. Then they 
discussed whether Krsna would be able to cross the Ganges with his 
arms. Krsna was enraged for their failure to appreciate his greatness; 
shattered their chariots and ordered them to be exiled (nivvisae 
anaveti). Then at the request of king Pandu their mother Kunti 
went to Krsna at Dwarka and said to him, You are the master of 
the southern half of Bharata, you have exiled them, where should 

1 Catalogue of Coffer-flate Grants in the Govt. Museum, Madras, p. 33; 
R. D. Banerji, Pre^historic, Ancient and Hindu India p. 282 “The early Pandya 
kings issued copper coins with the symbol of the fish.” 
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they go?” He said, “Let the five Pandavas go to the southern 
coast and let them found Pandu Mathura.” In this wise was 
founded Madura or Pandu Mathura. 

In the ]ain canon Antagada-dasao it has been related that alter 
the town of Baravai (Dvaravati, Dwarka) had been destroyed by 
fire by the anger of sage Dvivayana, Krsna, after the death of his 
parents, went with his brother Balarama, towards the boundaries of 
»-he southern ocean (dahinaveyali) in the direction of Mathura be- 
longing to the five Pandavas beginning with the celebrated 
Juhitthila, sons of the king Pandu (jHhitthilapamokkhamrn 
pancanharn pandavanarn pandurayapHttanam pnsam pandumahHtarn 
sarnpatthiye). 

It appears, therefore, that according to the ]alna legend the 
five Pand'ivas were exiled by Krsna, and asked to found the second 
Mathura in the south, and after the destruction of Dvaravati, he 
was himself proceeding towards Madura. 

Two Mathuras, one 111 the north and the other in the south, 
have been mentioned as two beautiful sister cities in the story of 
Annikaputra, in Parisistaparvan' (canto Vl^ si. 42, p. 176). 

It seems, therefore, that the southern Madura was named after 
the northern Mathura. This is supported by other traditions. 

The Jaina texts represent Krsna as the friend of the Pandavas, 
beginning with Yudhisthira; therein we find him to be the rescuer 
of Draupadi {Nayadhammakah 7 i), The same friendship is noticed 
also in the Mahabhdrata. Krsna had early associations with Mathura ; 
he killed Karnsa, the Yadava king, son-in-law of Jarasandha, king 
of Magadha. “This roused Jarasandha s wrath against Krsna and 
the Bhojas of Mathlira. For a time they resisted him but feeling 
their position there insecure migrated in a body to Giijrat and es- 
tablished themselves in Dvaraka where Krsna ultimately obtained 
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the leadership/’'’ Bhima and Arjuna with Krsna’s help killed their 
common enemy Jarasandha. After Krsna’s death the Yadavas 
abandoned Dwarka under the leadership of Arjuna and went 
northwards. 

In the Jaina texts, therefore, Madura is definitely associated 
with the Pandavas, the sons of Pandu, beginning with Yudhisthira. 
Local tradition also seems to corroborate this. In the western arcade 
of the great temple of Madura (dedicated to Minaksi, and Sundares- 
vara) there are statues of the five Pandava brothers. But Sanskrit 
grammar tells a different tale. According to Dr. D. R. Bhan- 
darkar, Panini {circa yth century B.C.) did not know the Pandyas 
(or the Codas, and the Keralas). Katyayana {circa middle of the 4th 
century B.C.) adds a varttika, Pandyor-dyan^ to a sutra of Panini 
{janafadasabdat ksatriyad an, iv. i. 168) which gives the form 
Pandya and not Pandava. The Pandyas were an Aryan Ksatriya 
tribe from the north, but they had nothing to do with the Pandavas. 
In the Nirnayasagara edition of the Siddhanta-kaumudt (with the 
Tattvabodhini and Subodhini Commentaries) the commentator 
warns that these Pandyas are not to be mistaken for the Pandavas 
(Yudhisthirapitrvacino gunavacinasca Pandorneha grahanain)*^ 

The Krsna-Pandu legend seems to have got into an intricate 
tangle. Megasthenes identifies Heracles with Krsna. He says, 
This Heracles was especially worshipped by the Sauraseni, an Indian 
people (the Surasenas), where there are two great cities, Methora 
(Mathura, Muttra) and Clisobora (Krsnapura), and a navigable river 

the Jobanes (Jumna) Hows through their country a great number 

of male children were born to him and only one daughter. Her 

3 Pargiter, Ancient Indian Historical Tradition, p. 282. 

4 Also Dr. Bhandarkar, Carmichael Lectures, 1918, p. 10: “This is dear, I 
think, from Katyayana ’s vdrtika, Partdyor-dyan^ which means that the suffix ya was 
to be attached not to Pandu, the name of the father of the P^davas, but to Pandu 
which was the name of a Ksatriya tribe as well as of country.’* 
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name was Pandaea, and the country where she was born and which 
Heracles gave her to rule is called Pandaea after her [the Pandya 

kingdom in South India Pliny repeats Megasthenes and 

says that she was assigned by her father just “that portion of India 
which lies southward and extends to sea.”" The more critical Greeks, 
such as Eratosthenes and Strabo, regarded the legend as unhistorical. 
But it seems that as in other portions of his account Megasthenes. 
owing to lack of full comprehension of things Indian, must have 
mixed truth with fiction. As Bhandarkar points out, Hindu epic 
or Purana does not know of any daughter of Krsna of the name of 
Pandya.^ He says: “What appears to be the truth is that there 
was a tribe called Pandu round about Mathura, and when a section 
of them went southwards and were settled there, they were called 
Pandyas” which denoted descendants of the Pandu tribe. There 
was such a tribe in the north of India, c.g., Pandoouoi of the Panjab 
according to Ptolemy (A.D. 150), and Pandus of Madhyadesa 
according to Varahamihira (A.D. 6th century)." It is probable, 
therefore, that the Pandyas had Mathura as their capital and when 
they proceeded south, they, following an well established practice, 
named thier new capital, Mathura (Madhura) or Madura, Modoura, 
as Pliny and Ptolemy testify. Dr. Ray Chaudhurl says that accord- 
ing to Epic tradition Mathura was the seat of a family intimately 

5 CH/., p. 408. 

6 See Carmichael Lectures, 1918, p. 9 cf. also the Jaina text dahinaveyali 
describing the portion*. 

7 Dr. Barnet (CHI., p. 597) has made ‘Heracles, the gwl Siva,’ who put the 
.south under the rule of his daughter Panebia. He says : “The Sanskrit epics men- 
tion them vaguely, as foreign lands outside their purview, though the legendary 
connexion of the Pandyan kings of Madura with the Pandava heroes of Mahabha- 
rata .seems to have been acknowledged in the north as early as .second century B.C., 
if any reliance is to be placed on the scholion to Panini iv. i. i68. It seems just 
the other way. 

8 Dr. D. R. Bhandarkar suppo.ses that there were two Pandya kingdoms even 

in A^ka’s time. He says (Asoka, 1925, p. 4^): Even as late as the 6th century 
A.D. Varahamihira speaks of Uitara-Pandyas ” 
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associated by ties’ of friendship and marriage with the Pandus ot 
Indraprastha/ 

Bhandarkar says that the Pandyas were an Aryan tribe, and 
not an alien tribe like the Colas or Coras (thief). He takes the 
Ceras to be a tribe of North India migrating to the south aitd found- 
ing colony there and attempts to identify them with the Ceros of 
the Mirzapur district. But Pargitcr tells us that king Marutta of 
the Turvasa lineage had no son and adopted Dusyanta the Paurava 
and “from this line or from Dusyanta there was a branch whicli 
founded the kingdoms of Pandya, Cola, Kerala etc. in the south. 
The kings of the line have been mentioned in the following order : 
— 'Turvasa... Marutta, Dusyanta, Sarutha, Andira and Pandya, 
Kerala, Coja and Kulya (or Kola).” So the ruling families in 
Pandya, Cola and Kerala countries were offshoots of the Turvasa 
branch of the Ailas, and the Aila race is the Aryan race.’* Both 
agree that the Pandyas were an Aryan race. They were supposed 
to have dwelt in the Punjab, or the Madhyadesa (near Mathura.*^). 
But there is a difference of opinion regarding the other two tribes — 
the Ceras and Colas. Fr. Heras suggests the identification of the 
Pandyas of Madura with the Minas (who formed the bulk of the 
population of Mohenjo Daro) on the ground of their having the 
common lanchana of two fishes. We are now confronted with 
three questions — (i) Were the Minas (the suggested proto-type of 
the Pandyas) Aryans,^ (For according to Bhandarkar and Pargiter 

9 Political History of Ancient India (2nd tdn.), p. 206. 

10 He regards the Coras to be aborigines. Sec Asoka^ p. 39: “The Sorai 
were most probably not nomads at all, but have been so called to indicate the Aryan 
contempt for the aboriginal tribes just as their name, namely Cora (Sora), was used 
to denote a robber.” 

11 Ibid., p. if I ‘‘From the Aitareya-Aranyaka (II. i.i) that the Ceras were 

settled not far from Magadha. These were probably the Ceros of the Mirzapur 
District and passed through the Central Provinces before they were .settled in 
Malabar.” 

12 F. E. Pargitcr — Ancient Indian Historical Tradition, pp. 108,, 292, 293. 
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the Pandyas appear to have been Aryans). (2) What was the ex- 
tent of their country? (3) What was the name of the family which 
had Mathura as its capital and which was “intimately associated 
with the Pandus of Indraprastha’* ? Was it a Pandya family? 

The Minas may probably have been the prototype of the 
Muhanas, an aboriginal tribe in Sind who were undoubtedly identi- 
cal with the Mianas of Kathiawar. “This people was probably res- 
ponsible for the old towns named Minnagar in both Sind and 
Kathiawar and for the term Miani, still applied to their fishing 
villages in Sind, but formerly having a wider meaning, as shown 
by the port of Miani in the Porbandar State. 

E>varavati (of the Yadavas) was in Kathiawar and on the sea 
and may have been included within the area of the-Mina country 
“which extended down to the south.” Krsna's son v/as Pradyumna 
(Kama, the Hindu god of love) who was called Minadhvaja (or 
°ketana) or Makaradhvaja (or ^ketana) and used fish-emblems.'^ 
But did the Yadavas use fish emblems? The Yadavas were friends 
of the Pandavas; and the Varavatya Yatavas (Yadavas of Dwarka) 
and the Pandavas arc mentioned together as “Ancient kings before 
the Buddha” in Jayaswal’s Imperial History of India (p. ii, Mmk., 
333-34). Is there any mention in the Mahabharata about the 
Pandavas using fish emblems? Arjuna pierced the eye of the fish 
at Draupadi’s svayarnvara. Has the name of the goddess Minaksi 
(fish-eyed) of Madura any connexion with the Pandavas whose 
statues arc installed in her temple? . 

The ancient Tamil poets knew of some aboriginal (pre- 
Dravidian) savage tribes named the Minavar (fishers) “who may 
have descendants in the Minas.”*'^ We may ask — Did the Minas 

13 JRAS., Jan. 1938, p. 130. 

14 But Mina and Magara arc phallic emblems as I have shown in my article 
Svastika, the fit emblems of Kama. 

15 CHI., vol. I, 595. 
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of Mohenjo-Daro come from Sind to the south or the Mmavars of 
the south go to the north? or was there one Mina race spread over 
the entire western side of India stretching north- south- wise? 

There are scholars who hold that the Pandyas, Ceras and 
Cojas ’vere Dravidians. If so, how is this to bt reconciled with 
the theory that they were Aryans? The explanation seems to be 
that with the spread of Brahmanical influence in the south, the 
Pandyas, Ceras and Colas were given a respectable Aryan origin 
after the manner of the Rajputs (of Gujar and Hun origin).’ It may 
be objected that the Minas of Mohenjo-Daro were pre-Dravidian. 
But there was no bar to the fusion between the prc-Dravidians and 
Dravidians, and the Minas may well have been proto-types of tHe 
Pandyas.* 

Kai.ipada Mitra 


Note on Vrsala as the Greek kingly Title 

In a paper Vrsala, the Greek kingly title of Candragupta 
Maurya, published in Vol. XIII, No. 4 of the ///Q., wc have sug- 
gested that the word Vrsala used for Candragupta by Canakya in the 
drama Mudraraksasa is a kingly title. It is the Sanskritised form of 
the Greek kingly title ‘basileus.’ Wc have also argued 
that “basileus” as equivalent to Rajan and ‘basileus basileon’ 
as equivalent to Rajatiraja, Rajaraja, or Maharaja were used by 
several other non-Greek kings of India in their bilingual coins. For 
instance, ‘basileus basileon’ was the title borne, along with Rajati- 
raja Rajaraja, by Kadphises and Azes. The early Greek his- 
torians called Candragupta by this Greek kingly title. Arrian 
called him “Indian Basilca.” Appian and Plutarch also called him 
as such. It can be taken as certain that the Greek subject of Candra- 

16 R. D. Banerji, op. cit., pp. 276, 282. 

* Read at the Indian History Congress at Allahabad in October, 1938. 
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gupta who are spoken of as Yonas in the Asokan inscriptions, called 
him by that epithet. Moreover, as most of the historians believe, 
he had a Greek wife, daughter of Seleucus, it is likely that he was 
often addressed by the Greek kingly title even in his court on formal 
occasions. 1 he author of the drama Mudraraksasa perhaps knew 
of this tradition and cautiously made use of it. It is likely that by 
the time of the author of the drama this significance of the term 
Vrsala (Prakrit ‘basal*) was lost and it was mixed up with the other 
word Vrsala which perhaps originally meant one belonging to a 
non-Brahmanical and heretical sect and subsequently a 5udra, 

In light of the conclusion set forth in the paper referred to 
above, it may be interesting to inquire carefully what the word 
Vrsala means in the following passage o£ the Puranas. 

3^r ii ii 

Dr. Sten Konow has suggested that the word “muranda” 
stands for the ^aka word for master or lord (muronida).^ He argues 
that “the so-called Murandas who ruled in the Ganges valley in the 
second and third centuries A.D. were in reality the Kusanas and 
that the word Muranda itself is not the name of a tribe but a 5aka 
word meaning ‘a lord’ which was used as a title by the Sakas and 
after them the Kusanas while the Ksatrapas translated it by the 
corresponding Indian word Svamin. Wherever we meet with the 
designation murunda we are justified in thinking of Sakas or tribes 
that can be considered as heirs and successors of the 5akas“.^ 

It appears that in the passage from the Puranas quoted above 
like the word ‘Murunda’ the word ‘Vrsala’ also stands for some 

2 Up. Ind.^ XIV, pp. 292-3. 


1 Kharosthi inscriptions, LXXV. 
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regnal title borne by the 5 aka and the Kusana rulers. As already 
mentioned above the bilingual coins of some of these rulers have 
on one side the Indian kingly titles, Rajan, Rajatiraja, Rajaraja, or 
Maharaja, and on the other side 'the Greek kingly titles, i.e., 
“basileus” or “basileus basileon”. It thus appears that ‘Vrsala’, is 
the Sanskritised form of ‘basileus*, not only as used for Candragupta 
by Canakya in the drama Aindraraksasa, but also in the passage 
from the Puranas referred to above. 

H. C. Seth 


The Home of Subandhu 

In summing up his discussion about the time of Subandhu Prof. 
Louis Gray says that ‘the Vasavadatta was written by Subandhu at a 
place unknown,^ and in fact the personal history of the author includ- 
ing the name of his native place is totally enveloped in darkness. 
But we need not stand helpless before this weakness of the ancient 
Indian history which is silent about the time and place of its great 
pets like Kalidasa, for the work of Subandhu when carefully read 
may give some more or less clear hints about his birth-place. And 
we are going to discuss in this paper those passages of the Vasava- 
datta, which may be considered to contain such hints. 

(i) Subandhu has used pun in sarabhedo dadhisu (Vdsava- 
datta ed, Hall,^ p. 125) and in rasanabandho ratikala- 
hesH (p. 128). And in these passages sara and sara as 
well as rasana aixl rasana have been considered to be 
interchangeable or rather he allowed a confusion between 
the palatal and the dental sibilant. This kind of con- 
fusion as is known to students of the Middle Indo- 
Aryan, is a feature of Magadhi. Hence it may be 

1 Ikdics in the quotation is ours. Sec Vasavadatta, Columbia University 
Indo-Iranian Scries, vol. 8 , p. 12, 

2 Reference in this paper will always be to F. Hall’s edition in Bibliotheca 
hid tea. 
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assumed that Suhandhu was born in the Magadhi 
speaking area i.e. the North-Eastern India. 

(2) Suhandhu unlike any other Sanskrit writer of fame 

shows some familiarity with fisH, and one of his 
most apt similies occurs in the following passage: 
Kalakaivartakena tamdsrandyam praksipya gaganamU' 
hasarasi sajiva'Saphdfmikaram ivdphriyamane tdragane 
(pp. 245-250). The catching of living saphart fish with 
a black net from a large puskarim (mahasarasi) is a very 
familiar sight in Bengal. The bright silvery hue of 
these fish sticking in the meshes of the black net makes 
them objects very fit to be compared with stars of the sky 
when darkness comes over them after the setting of the 
moon. Hence from this simile it may be assumed that 
Suhandhu was familiar with a place like Bengal. 

(3) Subandhu’s familiarity with fish is again noticed in a 

passage in which he compares Patali flowers with the 
palava of the God of Love (pathikajana-hrdayamatsyam 
grahitum makaraketoh palava iva patalipmpam adrsyata 
p. 138). 

The word palava has its development in the new Bengali 
(dialect) palo which is the nam.e for a primitive instrument made of 
bamboo for catching fish in shallow water. Hence it does not mean 
‘fishing hook’ (badisa) as Sivarama one commentator of the Vasava- 
dattd, guesses. Now this palo is available everywhere in Bengal. 
And the pateli flower has more resemblance to the palo palava) 
than to hadisa (fishing hook).^ As Sivarama was an inhabitant of 
the up-country where palo is unknown he hazarded a guess instead 
of confessing his ignorance. Thus the use of the word palava shows 
again that Suhandhu was familiar with Bengal. 

, 3 For a representation of the -palo sec the illustration facing page 86 of R. 
Mookerjee’s Foundations of Indian Economics^ London, 1916. 

I.H.Q., SEPTEMBER, 1939 
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(4) The next point which gives a clue as to Subandhu’s home 
is his mention of the Sundart tree. He says sagarakHla- 
bhitmiriva sundartfadaparagasabalabhih (pp. 219,-220) 

and ativrddham apt sundarlparivrtakantham 

jalanidhim (p. 271). 

1 his word {sundafi) does not occur in any Skt. lexicon ( = kosa)^ 
for ^ivaraina though very liberal in quoting synonyms could not give 
any in connection with this word. Sundart trees grow in abundance 
in the ‘Sundarban’ or ‘Sundariban’ area of the Southern Bengal. In 
answer to my query in this connection Dr. Kalipada Biswas, 
Curator of the Royal Botanic Gardens, Sibpur, Bengal, very kindly 
writes (25.1.35): 

‘Heritiera minor Roxb., a synonym of H. Fomes- Buch, is the 
predominant species throughout the Central Sundariban and in the 
northern islands of the western Sundariban — a circumstance to 

which the region owes its name of Sundaribaiis This species 

gr.ws abundant in the Gangetic delta, extending inland to Sylhet 
and along the shores of the Eastern Peninsula. ’’ 

Hence it may again be assumed that Subandhu was familiar 
with Bengal. 

With the data discussed above one should take notice of the 
fact that Subandhu wrote the first available work in the Gaudi style, 
the characteristics of which emerged, according to Prof. Keith, '‘at 
the courts of princes of Bengal’ {History of Sanskrit Literature^ 
p. 60). This fact alone may not give us any indication as 
to Subandhu’s home, for some later writers of Skt. from other parts 
of India also wrote in this style. But when we consider his familia- 
rity with the Sundari tree, his confusion of sibilants, and his acquain- 
tance with the different methods of catching fish, Subandhu’s use of 
Gaudi style seems to give us grounds to believe that he might have 
been an inhabitant of Bengal. 


Manomohan Ghosh 



Ancient Sarabhapura 

The town of Sarabhapura is mentioned in the copper charters 
issued by Mahasudevaraja and Mahajayaraja. The charters, which 
are of about seven sets there, are all silent about its location In 
the text of the records of these kings no clue is to be found as to 
whetlier this town of Sarabhapura was within the Mahakosala 
kingdom or in its neighbourhood. 

We are equally in the dark about the caste and original home 
of this family of Sarabhapura kings, Mahasudcva and Mahajayaraja 
and Mahapravararaja. The sub-divisions or districts together with 
the villages in which they were situated, and which were given to 
respective Brahmin grantees referred to in their records have not 
been definitely identified as yet. The late Rai Bahadur Dr. Hiralal 
and Prof. V. V. Mirashi’s identification of several of these villages 
and districts arc open to question. Their attempt is more or less 
conjectures based on defective entries in old maps and with wrong 
pronunciation of the village-names as current at the present age. 
No doubt the name “Sarappur” partly tallies with the name of 
Sarabhapura, but unless there are some more clear proofs of its 
being the ancient town, one should reject its claim. This “Sarap- 
pnr” is the headquarters of a Zamindari tract by that name in the 
Gangpur Feudatory State. 

During my recent visit to Nandaur where a silver coin of the 
grand-father of Mahasudevaraja was discovered, the people gave me 
interesting stories about a village named Sarhar which they suggest 
to be the present representative of old Sarabhapura, But unless 
the site, near about Sarhar, yields some relics of the times of these 
kings, no historian would like to consider its claim. 

Nandaur and its coin of Prasannamatra 

Sarabha or Sarwa village, near the town of Shcorinarayan in 
the Bilaspur district, is another claimant for the honour of being the 
old capital Sarabhapura, 

About five miles N.W. from Balpur, stands the Church of the 
American Evangelical Mission just on the bank of the Mand 
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river, on whose bank a few miles further north was found the first 
coin of 5 ri Prasannamatra described by me in the IHQ,^ IX, p. 495 
and JAHR, Society, Rajahmundry. 

Nandaur is a village about 8 miles from the Sakti railway 
station of the B. N. Ry. It is in the Jangir Tahsil of Bilaspur, C.P. 
There are two Nandaurs adjoining each other. One is called 
Nandaur the big, and the other is called ) small Nandaur. 

They are two separate villages now with big and deep tanks. In 
olden days it must have been a town of importance. There are 
ruins of an old temple and fort. Inscribed stone slabs and images 
are said to have been found there but they were all destroyed by 
the ignorant village people. A boat of stone of huge size and of 
considerable length was lying uncared for there for many years and 
is now untraceable. A huge stone Lihga of .^iva with Jalhari still 
adorns a brick structure erected out of old materials in a part of the 
extensive ground which used to be the fort in olden days. 

The present coin^ is the second one bearing the legend !?ri 
Prasannamatra in the famous box-headed script. It has a polish of 
gold and looks like a gold coin although it is of silver. It is identical 
with our Society’s coin of the same king in every respect. This 
(our Society’s) coin was found at Salhaepali, a village on the Mand 
river, which is about 25 miles from Nandaur. Nandaur is about 35 
miles from Thakurdiya, a village in the Sarangarh State, where a set 
of three copper-plates belonging to Sri Prasannamatra’ s grandson, 
named M'ahapravararaja was found in 1932. It may be pointed 
out that the box-headed script was in use between 4th and 6th 
century A.D. by which period the Sarabhapura kings must have 
flourished. 

L. P. Pandeya 

I The coin is in possession of Dr. E. Raghavendrn Rao, Bnr-at-Law, Bilaspur 
C.P. to whom it has been presented by the Mahakosala Historical Society. Dr. Rat^ 
is the Hon. Life President of the Society. Tliis coin was found in n solitary bir 
after a heavy shower of rain in a tilled-field at Nandaur and was later on acquired 
by our Societ) from the finder, Bhoonu Ram Teli, a teacher in the local Mission 
School. 
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ADMINISTRATION AND SOCIAL LIFE UNDER 
THE P ALL A V AS by C. Mmakshi. Madras University Histo- 
rical Series, No. 13. Published by the Madras University, 1938, 
pp. 316, map and ten full-page plates. 

This work forming the major part of a thesis approved by the 
Madras University for the Degree of Doctor of Philosophy, is a 
fresh indication of the fruitful labours of the junior school of his- 
torians working under the competent guidance of Professor K. A. 
Nilakanta Sastri, through which Madras seems destined to become 
the centre of South Indian historical research at no distant date. 

The present work consists of three parts. Part I (Introductory) 
consisting of two chapters deals with various questions relating to 
the origin and nationality of the Pallavas. Part II consists of eight 
chapters under the head ‘Administration’, while Part III has ten 
chapters under the general heading ‘Social Life’. The authoress 
gives throughout her work ample evidence of the wide range of her 
reading and her sound judgment. Her descriptions gain much 
from the fact that she has visited many of the sites that she treats. 

It is impossible in the course of a short book-review to touch 
on all the important points raised by Dr. M. But a few remarks 
may be made. Dr. M, fixes (p. 2) the initial date of the Pallava rule 
in Kanci in the first half of the 3rd century A.D. But some of 
her arguments hardly support her conclusions. If the Mayidavoln 
grant, which is the earliest Pallava record, bears close affinity to 
the Karli epigraph of Gautamiputra Satakarni and the Nasik ins- 
cription of Vasisthtputra Pujumayi, the origin of the Pallavas should 
be fixed not in the first half of the 3rd century A.D., but about 
150 A.D., the date of Rudrad«aman\s inscription. On the other 
hand, the omission of all references to the Pallavas in the 5 angam 
Literature would seem to bring them down to a later period than 
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the 3rcl century A.D. Dr. M. has done well in rejecting (p. 12) 
both the theory of Pallava descent from the Kurumbar and the 
late Dr. Jayaswal’s view alleging that the Pallavas were Brahmanas 
and a branch of the Vakatakas. To the arguments against the 
latter view might have been added the fact that the Pallavas be- 
longed to the Bharadvaja gotra, while the Vakatakas belonged to 
the Visnuvrddha goira^ Dr. M’s statement (p. 21) that “the 
possible connection with the Pallavas and the vague indications 
arising from the spread of the Nagi legend” form the only evidence 
in support of the foreign origin of the Pallavas, is based on sound 
reasoning. It is however difficult to understand why she repro- 
duces and even finds fresh defence (p. 20) for Fleet’s far-fetched 
identification of Parthivas of Pahladpur inscription with the 
Pallavas. It is again inexplicable why she quotes in translation a 
long paper of M. Goloubcw suggesting a definite connection of the 
Pallavas with the Scythians on the one hand and the Cambodians 
on the other. As a matter of fact Dr. M., criticising this paper, 
shows (p. 21) how the Nagi legend regarding the origin of the 
Pallavas appears only in late Tamil poems. Equally unconvincing 
is Dr. M’s attempt to show (p. 22) that the Pallavas were originally 
rulers of the Deccan, for wars with the contemporary Deccan 
powers to which she refers have unfortunately been a feature of 
South Indian history dovvn to medixval times, while the early 
copper-plate charters of the Pallavas would carry their rule, as she 
herself admits, over the Southern Telugu and part of Bellary dis- 
tricts which properly speaking lie outside Deccan proper. 

Turning to Part II, we cannot help thinking that the titles 
of chapter III (‘Administration’) and IV (‘Ministry’) should have 
been given as ‘Kingship’ and ‘Branches of Administration’ res- 
pectively, while the material of chapter IX (‘Provincial and local 
Governments’) ought to have been incorporated in tHc chapter last- 
mentioned. Dr, M’s description of Pallava kingship is good so 
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far as it goes, but it is unfortunate that we should have to wait for 
the publication of her forthcoming work The Historical Sctilftures 
of the Vaikunthaperamal temfle for a detailed account of the elec- 
tion of king Nandivarnian. Her explanation of the difficult term 
Videl VidugH (pp. 45 ff.) which she explains as ‘despatched to the 
victorious bull-mark’ is a notable contribution towards solving a 
perplexing problem of Pallava administration. The, rise of 
self-governing village-assemblies which form a characteristic feature 
of Imperial G)la administration has been traced by Dr. M. from 
the time of Nandivarman onwards. G)nsidering how this king 
owed his throne to popular election, it would be interesting to ask 
whether there was any causal connection between the two processes. 
Dr. M. duly notices the absence of a regular land-tax (p. 71) and 
the existence of royal farms and villages (p. 140) under the Palla- 
vas, this last characteristic being shared by them with the 
Satavahahas of the Deccan. It was shown by the present writer 
in another place {Agrarian System in Ancient India, pp. 34-38) 
that the same peculiarities were shared also by the Brhatphalayanas 
and the ^alahkayanas of the Godavari tract and it was suggested 
that the Vakauka inscriptions marked the beginnings of a land- 
revenue properly so-called in the Deccan and South India. Dr. 
M. (p. 140) speaks of a class of private land-lords enjoying full 
rights of alienation by gift and sale. In view of the importance of 
the subject, she would have done well in giving full quotations of 
the relevant texts. As it is, we arc left in doubt whether a class of 
peasant proprietors may not after all be meant by the passages to 
which she refers. In any case, we Have parallels in North India to 
the enjoyment of proprietory rights by private persons or bodies 
(For reference see Agrarian System in Ancient India, pp. 89-91). 
Dr. M, shows (p. 142) how Grants of land to Brahmanas and 
temples amounting merely to usufructuary possession of the same 
were known to the Pallavas. In the work above-mentioned it has 
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been shown (pp. 9, 20) that such grants in favour of Brahmanas arc 
accompanied in the Smrtis as well as the Arthasastra with full right 
of alienation. If Dr. M’s statement (for which wc have only in- 
direct evidence) is based on fact, it would show that the Pallavas 
applied the traditional rule regarding the tenure of Brahmadaya 
lands more strictly than was warranted by the authorities. On 
the vexed question of the site of the ancient capital Dhanaka^ka, 
Dr. M. prefers (p. 221) to follow the authority of Sewell who identi- 
fies It with modern Bezwada. The famous Purva-saila and Avara- 
saila monasteries to the east and west of the old capital are according- 
ly identified by her with the caves on the corres}X)nding sides of the 
Bezwada hill. The authoress’s arguments, however, do not appear 
to be very convincing, and the question must be regarded as still 
open. Dr. M’s further statements in this connection (p. 223), viz. 
that Buddhism had taken deep root in the Deccan by the first 
century of the Christian era and that the Pandya country was a 
centre of Buddhism in the days of A^ka appear to be unfortunate. 
In the chapter on Jaina seats of learning, Dr. M. says (p. 231) that 
Mahendravarman I after his conversion to .^aivisrn destroyed the 
famous Jaina monastery at Pataliputra (preferably Pataliputtiram). 
But this statement rests on the testimony of the 12th century work 
Periyapuranam and the Pallava referred to therein has been identi- 
fied by another scholar with a local feudatory of the king (T. N. 
Ramachandran, The Royal Artist Mahendravarman I’, Journal of 
Oriental Research^ ^933’ PP- 5 ^'' 54 )* chapters on music, 

dancing, and painting (Chaps. XVI-XIX) are well written and they 
contain a number of original suggestions and criticisms but we can- 
not account for the complete absence of descriptions of Pallava 
architecture and sculpture. The concluding chapter (Ch. XX) 
bearing the title 'Literature* is a misnomer, as most of it is occupied 
with proving the identity of the Pallava king known to Sundara- 
murti the Sivite saint with Nandivarman III (840-865 A.D.). It 
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is, to say the least, unfortunate that Bharavi and Dandin on the 
one side and the Tevaram composers on the other, should be dis- 
missed in this chapter with the briefest notices. 

We have noticed a few slips not mentioned in the errata at the 
end, which may be corrected in a later edition: 339-414 (p. 212). 
Mahasangikas (p. 219), a I Histour (p. 220), Sthavira school (p. 224). 

We expect the young authoress to make many more contri- 
butions to the study of South Indian history, as this work shows 
signs of a high promise. 

U. N. Ghoshal 


NADIR SHAH by L. Lockhart, London. Luzac 1938 
344 PP* 

This work is the result of an intensive study of a wide variety 
of documents. Unlike the Mughal or pre-Mughal sources the bulk 
of the author’s materials consisted of printed papers, in various 
languages, and when one remembers the interest with which 
Europe watched Nadir’s career and the consequent notices that he 
must have obtained in contemporary writings one is struck by the 
immense mass of literary matter confronting the author. Our author 
had perforce to confine himself only to the most important of the 
contemporary sources. They arc however quite comprehensive and 
cover a considerably wide field, and if he could do no more 
than mention the existence of an yet unexplored class of materials, 
(p. 313) it does not detract from the value of the present work 
which, considering the caution he has exercised in arriving at his 
conclusions, is hardly likely to be in need of any drastic revision. 

The book calls for very little criticism except that contrary to 
what is usually expected in a work of this kind, little or no attention 
has been paid to Nadir’s governmental system. Although it is true 
that Nadir was never interested in the peace-time occupations of 
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administrative improvemeiits, yet details of his “financial exactions’ 
and the machinery set up for preparing the country for his frequent 
wars, would have increased the value of the work. The few para- 
graphs devoted to ‘Nadir as Statesman and Ruler’ are not only in- 
adequate but contain only bare statements of a general nature. The 
account of his political and military career, however, is not only com- 
plete but brings out some very interesting details, as for example, 
how his frequent outbursts of inhuman cruelty during the later 
years were mainly due to a continued intestinal trouble which 
affected his temperament, and the consequence this had on the con- 
cluding part of his career (pp. 275-6). Of special interest are the 
sections on Nadir’s invasion of India and the British and Russian 
attempts to extend their trade in his dominions. The bibliography, 
given in two sections, will be a great help to the student who may 
have the time and facility to consult the materials which Dr. 
Lockhart was unable to utilize. 

A series of well-chosen photographs, maps and carefully com- 
piled indices increase the usefulness of this scholarly work which, as 
Sir E. Denison Ross says in his Foreword, “is bound to hold its own 
as a standard authority.” 

A. B. M. Habibullah 

RISE AND FALL CF MUHAMMAD b. TLIGHLUQ by 
A. Mahdi Husain, London, Luzac. 1938, xvii -f 274 pp. 

This is a critical study of that amazing man, Muhammad b. 
Tughluq whom Ibn Batuta called a ‘freak of God’. Few sovereigns 
in human history have been so grossly misunderstood and misrepre- 
sented by their contemporaries. Fewer, still, possess a stronger claim 
to recognition by posterity for his brilliant natural gifts, and advanc- 
ed political and religious views. One would hesitate to class him 
with Sher Shah or Akbar, since his achievements were practically 
nil and basic principles of his government were repudiated imme- 
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diately after his death, yet something more than mere sympathy is 
deserved by this man who with all the moral and material equip- 
ments of a great ruler— ^the author compares him with Al-Mammon 
of Baghdad — lived long enough to see his vast empire disintegrating 
from one end to the other. 

A necessary amount of prudence and moderation was lacking in 
his otherwise exemplary character, and this has commonly been held 
responsible for his failure. While this is true enough there is 
another very important factor to which, I think for the first time, 
our attention is drawn in this book, and that is, the antagonism of 
the ecclesiastics which supplied a moral justification for rebellion, 
as Dr. Husain has summed it up admirably thus, “He roused the op- 
position of the * Ulema and in his attempt to reform them not only 
paralysed the right arm of the state but raked up hostilities before 
which he succumbed and his imperialism perished.” By a careful 
analysis of the sources he has shown that Barani and Ibn Batuta, 
who have been the only dependable authorities for the reign, had a 
concealed ideological bias against the Sultan. What the nature of 
this bias w'as we are able to know from two documents which he 
has discovered and utilised. One of them is the Futahns-Salatin 
which he has edited and— was recently reviewed by me in these 
pages, and other, a portion of the Sultan’s autobiography preserved 
in a copy of the TabaqaUi-Nasiri in the British Museum.. The 
latter is unfortunately extremely fragmentary but is sufficient to 
reveal his rationalism and opposition to the 'Ulema and Saints 
whom “he had the audacity to treat like ordinary men”. It is the 
point of view of these classes that Ibn Batuta, Barani and Isami ex- 
press. Barani compared him with Nimrod and Pharaoh while 
‘Isami is more explicit when he tells us that “the Qazis of the 
empire had declared war on the emperor and had approved of his 
execution.” 

This sectional outlook is responsible for most of the atrocity 
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stories circulated in connection with the so-called transfer of the 
capital. The class most affected and whom the Sultan desired to 
form the nucleus of a Muslim colony in the South was the 'Ulema 
and the Mashaikh\ the upper classes of Muslims, to which, unfor- 
tunately for him, all the contemporary writers either belonged or 
were morally attached. Nor is the reported destruction of Delhi 
anything more than mere propaganda, for the author has conclu- 
sively proved that it was never deserted but, on the contrary, con- 
tinued to house the main Government departments and the bulk of 
the Muslim and the Hindu population. 

Much of the prevalent misconceptions regarding Muhammad 
b. Tughluq seem to be due to the confused narrative of Barani who 
had the habit of taking great liberty with the sequence of events. 
Many of his acts, removed from their contexts, have thus appeared 
unintelligible, and been regarded as strange whims of a crazy mind. 
But Dr. Husain has proved that his motives were by no means irra- 
tional and the chronological order which he has very laboriously 
established shows that most of his ‘schemes’ had an understandable 
cause behind them. His alliance with Tarmashirin, the Sunni 
ruler of Transoxiana against the Shiah Il-Khans'of Persia early in his 
reign and the raising of an army for the projected joint invasion of 
Khorasan were followed by his attempts to establish a Muslim 
stronghold in the South with a view to bring that part of the empire 
under closer control before he embarked on a foreign expedition. 
The maintenance of this huge army and its ultimate disbandment, 
when something like a diplomatic revolution in Central Asia, ren- 
dered the expedition pointless, created financial and political diffi- 
culties which led to the token currency and the enhancement of the 
land revenue. The discontent thus caused was aggravated by a 
widespread famine, and fanned by the disaffected 'Ulema, it resulted 
in a series of political and agrarian revolts, and the Sultan’s ruth- 
less persecution of the rebels only increased the general hostility. 
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According to the author, the last decade was marked by a new policy 
aimed at conciliating and regaining the consent and support o{ 
the people, and to this he ascribes the successful application for in- 
vestiture by the Abbaside Caliph of Egypt, an emphatic return to, 
and insistence on, the orthodox practices of Islam and the introduc- 
tion of a new code of economic and administrative reforms. Unfor- 
tunately for him, the opposition he had provoked proved too deep, 
and his replacement of the experienced officials by untried, “low- 
born” men to work the new reforms, whom he, in turn, drove 
to rebellion by his severe punishments for their failure to produce 
the expected results, only led to further trouble, and the last five 
years of his life were spent in futile pursuits of one rebel after 
another. 

The book is thus a scholarly contribution to Indian history and 
should long remain the standard work on the subject. Disagree- 
ments on some of the author’s conclusions may, however, still re- 
main, but by exhaustively discussing all the literary, epigraphic (ind 
numismatic evidences, — and at times, his constant citing of autho- 
rities makes tedious reading — he has certainly been able to reduce 
the margin of any such possible difference of opinion. The chapter 
on the Coinage, though necessarily based on Edward Thomas and 
the studies of Nelson Wright, is yet an able summary of the mone- 
tary system of this “Prince of moneyers.” Considering the unique- 
ness of the Sultan’s autobiography, scholars will be grateful to the 
author for the facsimile reproduction appended to the book. 


A. B. M. Habibullah 
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mahakavi-krttivasa-viracita ramayana, 

(Adikanda), edited by Dr, Nalinikanta Bhattasali, M.A., Ph.D. 
Dacca University Oriental Texts Publication Series, No, 4. Pub- 
lished by Dr. P. C. Lahiri, M.A., Ph.D., Secretary, Oriental Texts 
Publication Committee, University of Dacca. 

We have here a critical edition of a portion of a \velhknown and 
immensely popular medieval Bengali work — the earliest known 
version of the Ramayana in Bengali (15th century). The edition is 
based on as many as ten manuscripts belonging to different parts 
of Bengal and illustrating the inconceivable changes, accessions and 
omissions, undergone by the work like other popular works, in its 
passage th^ovigh several centuries and various hands. The oldest of 
these manuscripts — as a matter of fact, the oldest known MS. of 
the entire work of Krttivasa — is dated 1571 S.E. (=1649 A.D.). 
The text as found in this MS. has been generally adopted in the 
edition, while of the numerous deviations noticed in the other MSS., 
the principal ones have either been incorporated in the text or indi- 
cated in the foot-notes. The text thus given in the edition marks 
a distinct improvement on those available in the market, and is sup- 
posed to represent a very near approach to the genuine text of 
Krttivasa, in so far as it was possible to be reconstructed with the 
available materials. Much useful information (c.g., a description 
of the manuscript material, an account of the author as well as of 
other minor poets extracts from v/hosc works have not infrequently 
been interpolated in the original text, a discussion of the nature 
and merits of the popular editions and a note on the problems con- 
cerning the reconstruction of the genuine text) find place in the 
Introduction. The major portion of the Introduction, having been 
meant for popular journals in which it was originally published, is 
diffuse and is written in a more or less popular style. The glossary 
of old and obsolete words found in the text, with an indication of 
their meanings, given at the end of the volume, is useful. Tlie 
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text on the whole bears testimony to the arduous and patient labour 
devoted to the work by the learned editor. We hope he will not 
lack the energy and encouragement for completing the whole work. 
Students of Bengali literature will be indebted to Dr. Bhattasali as 
well as to Dr. Siiniti Kumar Chatterji and Mr. Harekrishna 
Mukherji (who have published a critical edition of the songs of the 
famous Vaisnava poet Candidasa) for paving the way for dealing 
with medieval popular texts in Bengali in a scientific and critical 
fashion. 

Chintaharan Chakravarti 

JAINA-SIDDHANTA-KAUMUDI by the Jaina }Aum 
Ratnacandra-ji, published by Mehar Chand Lachhman Das, Lahore, 
pp. Super Royal Octavo xii-f 411. 

This is a grammar of the Ardhamagadhi Prakrit written in 
Sanskrit sutras after the well-known Astadhyayi of Panini. It also 
contains author’s introduction and commentary to the sutras, in 
Sanskrit. Besides this the grammar is furnished with a 
dhatupatha, a sutra-patha and an alphabetical index of the sutras. 
Though the Ardhamagadhi has been the language of the canonical 
literature of the Svetambara Jains it had no complete grammar up 
to the present time. Hcmacandra the celebrated grammarian of 
Prakrit for reasons best known to him did not care to treat this im- 
portant dialect of Prakrit in his grammar. Hence the volume 
under review came to us as a pleasant surprise. We have gone 
through it with great care and are very glad to say that it has re- 
moved to a considerable extent a great want of Prakntists. Muni 
Ratnacandraji is already well-known to them for his veiy excellent 
work in connexion wfth the Ardhamagadhi Dictionary. His 
name should be a guarantee to the accuracy of everything treated in 
the grammar. 

It can be confidently hoped that students of Jain canons will 
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derive much help from this volume. To a student of the historical 
grammar of Prakrit also this volume will be of great use. Being 
in the model of a Sanskrit grammar, the present volume, 
very clearly brings out the points of similarity between Skt. and 
AMg. Besides this the difference between the so-called Maharastri 
Pkt. and AMg. has been discussed in the introduction to this work. 

From all this it can be said that the Jain Siddhantakaumudi 
has been a very useful publication of Mr. Mehar Chand Lachhman 
Das. He as well as the learned author of the volume is to be con- 
gratulated on Its production. 

Manomohan Ghosh 

EDITION DE LA PREMIERE .^AKHA du PRAKRTA- 
KALPATARU de RAMASARMAN par Luigia Nitti-Dolci, 
Paris, 1939, pages Super Royal 8vo. xiii + 94. 

This small volume is from the hands of the late Mme. Nitti- 
Dolci whose premature death has removed from aniongst Prakntists 
a very earnest and promising student. In this she has edited for 
the fisrt time the first sakha of the Prakrta-kalpataru of Rama- 
sarman except its eighth stavaka which was discussed earlier by Sir 
George A. Grierson (Mem Asiatic Soc. Bengal, VIII, 2. pp. 
77-170). The two other sakhas also have been edited by him in 
the Indian Antiquary (1923, 1927-28) and the Ashutosh Mookerjee 
Silver Jubilee Volume (1925V Hence the present volume completes 
the edition of Ramasarman’s Pkt. Grammar. Though this grammar 
does not contain almost anything that does not occur in Markan- 
deya’s or Hemacandra’s work yet in some minor details it gives new 
information. For example in I. 6, 13; II. ii; V. 3, 24; VI. 2. 34 
Ramasarman differs to some extent from other grammarians of Pkt. 

As the present edition has been prepared from the unique and 
not very correct Ms., in some few cases correct reading has been 
missed but it will not diminish the usefulness of the work. 

Manomohan Ghosh 
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MAHARAJA RANJIT SINGH CENTENARY VOLUME 

This volume is a souvenir on the first century of Maharaja 
Ranjit Singh’s death. The Editors inform us that it does not pre- 
tend to be an exhaustive study of the life and work of the great 
Maharaja. But they claim that ‘some of the topics dealt with in the 
present volume are quite new and it is hoped that they will lead to 
a new orientation of the appraisal of the Maharaja’s achievements.’ 
Undoubtedly the chapters on civil administration, taxation, agri- 
culture and irrigation give details that are interesting and useful and 
add considerably to our knowledge of the history of the period. 
At the same time we must confess that a careful perusal of this book 
leaves a feeling of disappointment behind. Most of the other 
chapters are cither rapid surveys containing facile generalisations or 
mere repetitions of what has been written elsewhere. The paper of 
Mr. Kohli on the military system is taken almost bodily from h-s 
articles in the Journal of Indian History, THe chapters on the ‘Con- 
solidation of the misls’, ‘Relations with the British’, ‘North-west 
frontier policy’ should not have been of such a general nature. 
These very essential features of Ranjit Singh’s work deserved a less 
stereotyped and a more original treatment. 

When a writer does not try to verify his statements of facts in 
the light of original sources and is intent only upon making general 
statement for the sake of effect, his conclusions are bound to be 
vitiated by his preconceived views. Prof. Sayad Abdul Qadir writes 
“Ranjit Singh was conscious of the handicaps that circumstances 
had placed %jpon his power and he made the best of a bad bargain. 
He saved himself, his kingdom and his people from untimely death, 
while Tipu Sultan perhaps wrongly lost the opportunity of not only 
perpetuating his dynasty but also of establishing a second centre of 
Islamic culture and civilization in the South. With Mysore (m the 
South) and Oudh (in the North) in Muslim hands, the idea of 
Pakistan — the gospel of despair — ^would not have found favour with 
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the Mussalmaiis.” But in view of the fact that Ranjit Singh's 
kingdom was absorbed in 1849, only a decade after his death, what 
justification can there be for saying that he saved his kingdom and 
his people from untimely death. This is a historical claptrap and 
not a balanced historical judgment. 

We read in p. 255 that jM'aharaja Ranjit Singh sent stalwart 
Sikhs with their families to settle in the frontier districts; they 
founded cities and garhis and became the neighbours and friends of 
the Pathans. There was no interference with their religious or 
social liberties. — But such important statements of facts require to 
be substantiated by reference to the original sources from which 
they have been drawn. We are surprised to find that many such 
statements have been made and the cautious student will naturally 
ask ‘what is the source of information?' 

N. K. SiNHA 


DIE YAJU 5 DES A 5 VAMEDHA by Dr. Shrikrishna 
Bhawe, Professor of Baroda College (Bonner Orientalische Studien, 
edited by P. Kahle and W, Kirfel, No. 25); published by W. 
Kohlhammer; Stuttgart, 1939; pages 135. 

Dr. Bhawe has earned the gratitude of all students of the 
5 ruti literature by publishing this edition of the Yajus relating to the 
Horse-sacrifice. He has successfully reconstructed the mantras 
from the sections of the Yajurveda in the tradition of the five differ- 
ent schools. A thorough and systematic study of the Yajurveda is 
of utmost importance for the proper understanding of the very 
complicated Karmakanda, and the book under review is a happy 
move in that direction. It may be hoped that the learned author 
will not stop with his study of the sections relating to Asvamedha, 
but would also give us similar critical editions of other sections of 
the Yajurveda. 
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In part 1 the author gives a comparative study of the traditional 
■text of the Y. V. Schools dealing with the As. Yajus; the position 
of the Yajus in the different Samhitas such as Taittinya, 
Kathaka, Vajasaneyt and Maitrayani; the rituals to be performed in 
an Asvamedha; the order of the mantras and the succession of the 
rituals in the above Sarnhitas; criticism of the Yajus on a comparison 
of the texts; interpretation of the essentials of the Asvamedha, etc. 

Part II of the work gives the text of the Yajus relating to the 
Asvamedha on a comparative study of the different Sarnhitas. 

Some of the author’s conclusions are interesting (e.g. when he 
observes that the As. Yajus sections are comparatively later, p. 69). 
We may not, however, fully agree with Dr. Bhawe in all cases (cf. 
his criticism of Kopper’s views regarding the fertility motif of the 
As., p. 66 f.). Nevertheless, we recommend this excellent work to 
all lovers of V^edic studies. 

Dines Chandra Sircar 

MALAY by Swami Sadananda with a foreword by Dr. P. C, 
Bagchi, M.A., Lit.D. 

Researches of a number of scholars into the domain of expan- 
sion of Aryan culture outside India have shown how Indian culture 
spread beyond the shores of India. Swami Sadananda has in his own 
unpretentious way thrown light on the trail of Hindu culture to- 
wards the Eastern regions. The present monograph on Malay is a 
welcome addition to his previous publications on Greater India. In 
the first chapter Swamiji has shown how the Indo-Malayan affinity 
dates back to the pre-Aryan days. His suggestion that Suvarna- 
bhumi of the Sanskrit Epic might in all probability refer to this 
eastern peninsula of Asia receives corroboration from further 
researches. The history of Malacca of old has been carefully pre- 
pared from the diversified reports of Chinese envoys and the memo- 
randa of traders and travellers of different races. The ccjuation of 
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many administrative terms with their Sanskrit equivalents is 
interesting. As a travel diary, the book provides a pleasant reading 
and it should encourage men with greater resources and competency 
to dive deep into the intricate subject of Aryan expansion in the east, 

R. N. Sarkar 


ART AND ARCH/TOLOGY ABROAD by Kalidas Nag 
M.A., D.Litt. Published by the University of Calcutta, 1937. 
Pp, ix-f 125 with 20 plates. 

Invited by the Institute of International Education, New York 
to deliver a scries of lectures on Indian Art and Archaeology as 
Vi.siting Professor and by the League of Nations, Geneva to study 
from within the Intellectual Co-operation and other activities of 
the League as a temporary Collaborator, Dr. Nag went abroad in 
1930-31. The present monograph is presented in the form of a 
report intended primarily for Indian students desiring to specialize 
in art and archaeology in the research centres of Europe and 
America. 

A rough survey is given here of almost all the institutions and 
schools, academies and museums, pertaining to the above subjects, 
in the Near East, Europe and the Americas with special reference 
to Greece, Italy, France, the U.S.A. and the Latin States of South 
America. Like a true pilgrim Dr. Nag wandered through the 
corridors of time so graphically documented with the inspir- 
ing relics of ancient Athens and Delphi, the priceless treasures of 
the Vatican Rome, the staggering wealth of the Metropolitan 
Museum of New York, the superb collections of the Museum of 
Fine Arts, Boston and intriguing records of the Aztec and the 
Inca. 

Speaking of the Museum Movement in the West, the author 
pointedly brings to our notice that there are now about 8,000 
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museums in the world. Of these about 6,500 are in Europe and 

the U.S.A. In the East, Japan naturally leads with more than 160 

museums, followed closely by China and Soviet Russia. “But India 
with historical and archaeological sites far exceeding in number and 
importance showed a really poor record of 90 only after five centuries 
of European contact and more than three centuries of relation with 
Britain.” America has realised the great import of museums as a 
deciding factor in modern public education as no progressive 
country ever has. Her record is simply amazing. We read that 

in 1929-30, during the worst phase of the world depression 52 

public museums were started i.c. “one new museum every fort- 
night which is slightly higher than the average rate for the past 
ten years or one museum every 16 day«.’' 

A representative group of illustrations, wisely selected and well 
reproduced, greatly enhances the value of this interesting 
monograph. 


D. P. Ghosh 
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Aota Orlantalla, rol. XVII, pars iv 

F. B. J. Kniper. — Altindisch abhyasa^h, Studinm, Gewohnheit 
usw. \ Srbinda {Rs 32, 2) und Binda. 

Annals of the Bhandarkar Oriental Researoh Institute 

vol. XIX, pt. IV (July, 1939) 

P. K. Code. — The Antiquity of Hindoo Nose^ornament called 
'Nath* Various branches of literature, accounts of foreign 
observers, and old portrayals of female figures have been used 
to show that the nose-ornament ‘Nath’ was in vogue in India 
about 1000 A.C. The evidence, however, it is stated, goes 
against the theory that the ornament was a Muslim importation 
into this country. 

S. K. Belvalkar. — The Bhagavadgtta 'Riddle* unriddled. The 
number of stanzas found in the current text of the Bhagavad- 
gtta does not exactly answer to the traditional description of its 
extent which is said to have covered 745 slokas. An explana- 
tion is suggested as to how the traditional number could have 
been arrived at by the inclusion of the Gttasara in the G'lta 
proper. 

B. N. Krishnamurti Sarma. — The Post-Madhva Period. The 
writer deals here with the lives and works of some of Madhva- 
carya’s immediate disciples and early followers that have figur- 
ed in the history of Dvaita literature on the Vedanta 
philosophy. 

H. R. Kapadia — A Detailed Exposition of the Nagart, Gujarati 
and Modtt Scripts. 

Arohiv Orlentalnl, vol. XI, no. I (June, 19.39) 

G; BoNFANTE.-^-CfWw<f^fO« indo-europeenne et civilisation hittife. 
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Bulltfln of tho School of Oriental Studios, vol. X, pt. ] (liiau) 

Louis Rhnou. — Stir certains emplots cl* a{ny'^ priv. en sanskrit, ct 
notamment dans le Rgveda, 

L. Alsdorf. — -Middle Indian Miscellanies, The correctness of 
forms and the accuracy of meanings of several Middle Indian 
words in Apabhramsa have been discussed in three brief notes. 

Alfkhd Master. — Some English Loan-words m Gujarati. 


Calcutta Police Journal, vol. 1, no. 1 (Summer, 1939) 

Jadunath Sarkar. — The Police in the Mughul Empire of Delhi. 
The system of police administration in the larger cities of the 
Mughul Empire was under the control of the Kotwal exercis- 
ing his power over a smaller sphere than the modern Com- 
missioner of Police in British India. Offences against moral 
and religious laws were punished by another officer, while 
crimes committed in gangs, and risings against the state were 
dealt with by the military. The ideal of a Kotwal* s duties as 
recorded in a farman issued by Akbar has been described in 
the paper. 

S. N. Mukherjfe. — The Ancient Panja and Modern Finger 
Prints System. 

Narendra Nath Law. — Policing Old and New. 

B. C. Law. — Crimes in Ancient India. Criminal acts of diverse 
nature and measures adopted to restrain them in ancient India 
previous to the beginning of the Christian era have been 
discussed. 


Calcutta ftavlaw, August, 1939 

Krishnacopal Goswami. — Question of Promiscuity in Ancient 
India, The institution of marriage, whether evolved out of 
promiscuity or co-existing with the very infancy of the human 
race, is known to have been prevalent in India from the earliest 
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times. The Mahahharata legend about Uddalaka ^vetakctu 
ordaining the institution has no evidentiary value. 

Ibid., Septembur, lb3U 

Kalyan Kumar Ganguh. — Bead Ornaments of Ancient India, 

Hindusthan Rtvitw, .July, 11)31) 

A. F. M. Abdul All — The Teachings of the Buddha. 

Lajput Rai Nair. — Ran]it Singh — The Great Soldier'S tatesman. 

Sheikh Iftekhar Rasool. — Mohendo'Daro- Mound of the 

Dead. 

Jiina-siddhinta-bhaskarai vol. VI, no. 2 

BhUJABALI SaSTRL— 2RT ^ I" ? (y/ as 

Vadtbhasimha a contemporary of Akalarnkadeva?). Epi- 
graphic evidence has been adduced to show that Vadibha- 
sirnha, a Jain scholar of high attainments, flourished about the 
latter half of the nth century A.C. The supposition that he 
was a contemporary of Akalamkadeva of the 7th century should 
therefore be abandoned. 

Nemichandra Jain. — ^ (The Savant 

Nemichandra and the Science of Astronomy). By a discus- 
sion of the Astronomical topics found in the Ttilokasara 
of Nemicandra, it has been shown here that the author had 
acquired a deep knowledge of the science of Astronomy. 

S. R. Tatacharya.— (Jainism in the Deccan). 
The paper, originally a lecture in English, is a Hindi rendering 
of the same by M. Vardhamana Hcmadc. 

Paramananda Jain. — ^ (Vadiraja and 

his Writings). The article describes briefly the works of 
Vadiraja, a great Jain scholar of the nth century A.C. 

Journal of tho Amorlean Orlontal Sooloty, voL oD, no. 2 (June, 1930) 

F. Edcerton.— JT/)^ Epic tristubh and its Hypermetric Varieties, 
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M. B. Emeneau. — Was there Cross-cousin Martiage among the 
Sakyas? There is no evidence in Buddhist literature to prove 
that the cross-cousin marriage was in vogue among the 5akyas. 
The hypothesis that the hostility between the Buddha and 
Nanda on one side and Devadatta on the other was based on a 
“joking-relationship” between cross-cousins is unwarranted. 
“The cross-cousin type of kinship between the Buddha and 
Devadatta is in all probability merely a Sinhalese fabrication.’’ 

Journal of tho Annamalal Un|oori!ty, toI. VIII, no. 3 (June, 1939) 

R. Ramanujachari and K. SrinivasacharyAu — . The 
V edarthasamgraha of Ramanuja is being edited with English 
translation and notes. 

V. A. Ramaswami Sastri and K. A. Sivaramakrishna Sastri. — 

. The Bhavanaviveka, a treatise by the great Mimarnsa 
writer Mandana, has been edited with a commentary. 

Journal of tho Attam Rosoaroh sooloty, 

vol. VIT, no. 2 (July. 1939) 

K. L. Barua. — Pre-historic Culture in Assam. 

R. M. Nath. — Lui-pada and Matsyendra Natha, Lui-pada, the 
well known mystic of the Buddhist-Tan trie School, and 
Matsyedra, the great Siddha of the Natha order, are regarded 
by some as one and the same person. Tjic writer of the paper 
has discussed the arguments put forward for and against this 
identification and shown his inclination to believe that the two 
masters were different, Matsyendra flourshing before 
Lui-pada. 

K. L. Barua. — Were there Indian Colonists from Assam in Indo- 
China? It has been suggested in the paper that the Alpines, 
as represented originallv by their priests the Nagar-Brahmans, 

SEPTEMBER, 1939 
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were the first torch-bearers of culture and civilisation not only 
in Eastern India but also in Burma and Indo-China.’* 

Journal of the Bihar and Orissa Rosoaroh Sooloty, 

vdl. XXV, part II (June, 1939) 

E. H. C. Walsh. — Notes on Two Hoards of Silver Punch-marked 
Coins (one found at Ramna and one at Machhuatoli in the 
vicinity of Patna^. The coins of the Ramna hoard are without 
any Mauryan mark on the reverse, while some of the Machhu- 
atoli coins, issued originally without |he mark, have been 
stamped with it at a later time. 

Kalikinkar Datta. — Some Unpublished Letters Relating to the 
Anglo-N epalese Relations in the Beginning of the igth 

Rahula Sankrtyayana.— . The edition of the Vrtti 

on Dharmakirti’s Pramanavdrtika is being continued. 

Journal of the Groator India Soeloty, vol. VI, no. 2 (July, 1939) 

Wilhelm Geiger. — Contributions from the Mahavamsa to our 
knowledge of the Mediaeval Culture of Ceylon. 

Nihar Ranjan Ray. — Early Traces of Buddhism in Burma. 

Bata Krishna Ghosh. — Recent Researches on Indo-European 
Fauna. 

B. R. Chatterjee. — Recent Advances in Kambuja Studies. 

Journal of tho Madras Unlvorslty, vol. XX, no. 2 (July, 1989) 

P. Nagaraja Rao. — T*he Religion of the Gita. 

M. A. Saradambal. — History and Development of the Musical 
Compositions of South India. 

Journal of tho Royal Asiatio Sooloty of Bongal, 

Letters, vol. IV, 1938, no. 1 

SiDDHESHWAR W K9.u\.-^The Dialects of the-Khalali Group. 
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Charu Chandra Das Gupta. — The Bibliography of Ancient Indian 
Terracotta Figurines. This is a summary of all articles, hitherto 
published, on ancient Indian terracotta figurines. 

M, B. Emeneau. — Kinship and Marriage among the Coorgs, 

Ibid. , vol. IV. 1938, no. 2 

Nares C. Sen Gupta. — Putrika-putra, or the Appointed Daught- 
er s Son in Ancient Law. 

H. Beveridge. — On Tamerlane. 

N. B. Ray. — Interesting Side-light on F'truz Shah Tughlaq's 
Expedition to Tatta. 

S. K. Banerji. — The Quwat-ul-islam or the Oldest Mosque in 
Delhi. 

Journal of the Royal Aslatio Soeloty of Groat Britain and Ireland, 

July, 1939 

A. J. Arberry. — Hand-List of Islamic Aianuscripts acquired by the 
India Office Library, 

Journal of Oriental Reioaroh, vol. XllI, pt. 1 (January-March, 1939) 

K. R. Venkataraman. — The Jains in Puddukkottai. Vestiges dis- 
covered in the shape of caverns, temples, images and epigraphs 
show that Jainism flourished in the region now included in 
the State of Puddukotui from the early Christian era till about 
the 14th century A.C, 

S. Subrahmanyan. — The Taittiriya Aranyaka: A Study of its 
First Prapaffiaka. 

E. P. Radhakrishnan. — Some More Dutakavyas in Sanskrit. A 
dozen of the less known ‘messenger-poems’ written in imita- 
tion of Kalidasa’s Meghasandesa have been described. 

S. R. Balasubrahmanyam. — The Later Colas. — Their Decline 
and Fall. 

— — Local Government in Ancient India. Epigraphic evi- 
dence is available showing the existence of self-governing 
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institutions in South India in ancient times. Four inscriptions 
containing detailed information about the working of the 
village assemblies (sabha) have been discussed in this note. 

P. K. Code. — The Oldest Dated Manuscript of the Kavyaprakasa. 
(Dated Wednesday, i8th October, 1158). 

R. N. Saletore. — Sambhaji in Karnataka. 

V. Raghavan, — The Bhagavata and the Bhagavad-Gita. — An in- 
vestigation into the question whether the Kashmiri recension 
of the Gita was known to the author of the Bhagavata 
Purana shows that the latter knew only the Vulgate of the 
Bhagavad-Glta. 

— . — The Yogavasistha and the Bhagavad-Gtta and the Place 
of the Origin of the Yogavasistha. Parallels in words and ideas 
culled from the Gita and the Yogavasistha prove that the Yoga- 
vasistha used a text of the Gita which was a mix-up of the 
Kashmiri recension and the Vulgate. As Kashmir only 
could have been the provenance of such a mixed text, it was 
possibly the place of origin of the Yogavasistha. 

Journal of iho University of Bombay, (History, Economics 
and Sociology ; No. 15), vol. Vill, pt. I (July, 1939) 

G, S. Ghurye. — Two Old Sites in Kathiawar. Objects like pieces 
of pottery, metal and beads found at the ancient sites of the 
village of Rangpur and the town of Vala in Kathiawar have 
been described. 

B. D. Verma. — 'Adil Shahl Epigraphy in the Deccan. 

Modern Review, August, 1939 

Girish Prashad Mathur. — Maharaja Ranjit Singh \ A Study. 

Ibid., iSeptemberi 1939 

SuKUMAR Ranjan Das. — Significance of Durga^ Siva and Kail. 
The birth, marriage and death of Durga are only different re- 
presentations of the Hindu Ecliptic. Siva is a personification 
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of eternal time and his wife Kali signifies in a figurative way 
the period of calamity, pestilence and war. 

Nagpur Uni varsity Jaurntl, No. 4 (December, 1938) 

JwALA Prasad. — Philosophy of the Prajnaparamit^. Sunyata and 
Tathata as described in the Prajnaparamlta literature of the 
Buddhists point to an absolute ultimate reality and has nothing 
to do with the theory of negation or nihilism. 

Sant Lal Katare. — The Rise of the Hoyasalas. The paper deals 
with the beginning of the Hoysala power that dominated the 
southern part of the Deccan from the nth century for about 
350 years. 

Nagarlpraoarinr Patrlki, vol. 44, no. 2 ((Sravana, Samvat 1996) 

PiTAMBARDATTA Barathwal— 5«rf?r^ci ff«(t 

(The Fourteenth Triennial Report of the 
Search for Ancient Hindi Manuscripts). 

Salicram Srivastav.— 'R (Alexander’s 

Invasion of India). 

Rajendrasingh.— (The Sun Temple of 
Kashmir.) 

Osmanla Magaalna, vol. XII, nos. 1 2 (1939) 

Syed Baqir Riza Waste — Warren Hastings. 

Poona Orlentallot, vol, IV, nos. 1 & 2 (April- July, 1939) 

Laksmana Sankara Bhatta Dr.avida. — The Mode of Singing 
the Sama Cana. 

Har Dutt Sarma. — An Unfublished Inscription of the Paramaras. 
The inscription edited here with English translation records a 
grant made by Haricandradeva of the Paramara family of 
Dhara on the occasion of a lunar eclipse in 1157 A.C. 

Vasudeva S. Acrawala.— More References to Kautilya in 
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Later Literature, Kalidasa’s Malavikagnimitra, Vamana and 
jayaditya’s Kasika^ Vardliamana’s Ganaratnamahodadhi and 
Sankara’s commentary on the Harsacarita have references to 
the Arthasastra of Kautilya. 

B. N. Krishnamurti SAR\\\.—Post-Vyasaraya Polemics. 

M. Hirianna. — Advaitic Conception of Time, 

P. K. Code. — The Nature and Contents of a Lost Medical 
Treatise by Kharanada or Kharanadt, References to and 
quotations from a treatise by Kharanadi found in various 
works, specially in the Ayurvedarasayana of Hemadri lead to 
the inference that it was a metrical composition on medicine 
written before A.C. 1150. 

Quarterly Journal of the Mythic Society, vul. XXX, no. 1 

M. S. Kaul. — Report of Gilgit Excavation in 

V. Srimvasan. — India and Old Ceylon. 

K. N. V. Sam ri. — Some Particulars relating to Tippo Sultan, His 
Revenue, Establishment of Troops etc. 

Sahitya-parisat’patrika, vul. 45, no. 4 

Beni Madhab Bakua .— ^ (The Anti- 

quity and Importance of the Bhelasamhita). 

Sarai Chandra Ray. — ^ (Man and Society 

in India). 

Sajanikanta Das. — ^1*^1 ^ (Beginnings of Bengali 

Prose). 

Yeung East, vol. 8, no. 2 (1931)) 

Rastrapal Sandilyayana. — Buddhism and Its Influence on 
Japanese Culture. 

Zeltschrift der Deutsohen Morgenlandischen Gesellsohaft, Band 03, Hdt 1 

Heinrich Luders. — Die Vidyadharas in der buddhistischen Litcra- 
tur und Kunst. 

Paul JmEUiE.,—lndisch€ Worter und Sitten, 
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New Light on the History of Bengal* 

It was in the year 1928, while working on the Dynastic History 
of Northern India that I first fully realized that the political power of 
the Palas of Bengal and Bihar during the period c. 950 to c. 1150 
A.D. has been considerably exaggerated by previous writers. The 
position was summed up by me as follows : — 

"We can now understand why the name of the Palas was omitted 
by the Musalman writers from the list of princes, who aca)rtling to 
(some of) them, were active in opposing the rising tide of Islam in 
Northern India. It was not Mahipala*s asceticism or his envy and 
religious bigotry, that prevented his name from figuring in the lists of 
the Muslim chroniclers among the opponents of the Yaminis. It was 
their position as rulers of a comparatively small and decadent prin- 
cipality in the north-east of India, a position that was much too humble 
to be even compared with that of Dharmapala, which prevented them 
from taking any intelligent interest or playing any ambitious role in 
pan- Indian affairs.”^ 

The position taken up by me has recently received support 
from Dr. R. C. Majumdar who writes: — “We may therefore 
postulate a collapse of the Pala authority in Bengal during the latter 
half of the tenth and the beginning of the eleventh century A.D.”* 
He has shown that the power of the Palas went on declining till the 

^ Read before the History Section of the All-India Oriental Conference at 
Trivandrum, 1937. 

1 Dynastic History of Northern India, Calcutta University Press, vol. I, 
1931. P- 324- 

2 The Revolt oj Divvoka against Mahipala II, and other revolts in Bengal, f. 9. 
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middle of the eleventh century A.D. when the “Pala sovereignty 
was crumbling to dust/** 

• The^ recent discovery of a copper-plate grant ^t Irda^ in the dis- 
trict of Balasore, Orissa seemed to strengthen the above view. It 
records the grant of land in Dandabhukti-mandala and Vardhamana- 
bhuktii by P,-Pb.-M.-Nayafaladeva son of the Kamvo 
{mho) javamsd'tilaka Paramasaugato-M.-Pb.-Srt-Rdjyafaladeva, Dr. 
Majumdar suggested that these rulers held power “roughly speaking, 
in the southern part of the present Bufdwan Division, with terri- 
tories probably extending as far south as the Subarnarekha river”. 
The editor of the grant as well Dr. Majumdar were at first 
inclined to accept these rulers as belonging to a different branch of 
the Kambojas, a section of which is referred to as ruling in Gauda by 
a pillar inscription amongst the ruins of Bangad, in the district of 
Dinajpur in North Bengal/’ The latter scholar further pointed out, 
“the fact that the ruler of Dandabhukti, in Rajendra Cola’s time, 
was named Dharmapala, probably shows that the Kamboja line of 
rulers, whose names end in Pala, were still ruling there. There is 
a reference in a Cola record that Rajendra Cola received a stone image 
from a Kamboja king, and the reference may be to the Kamboja 
ruler of Dandabhukti.’” Thus the new facts revealed by the Irda 
Plate seemed to fit in with the conclusion we have already arrived at 
about the weakness of the later Palas. We are familiar with the 
assumption of highsounding titles by the Candras arid the Varmans 
of East Bengal. This inscription shows that the Kamboja princes 
of West Bengal also assumed imperial titles. 

Mr. N. G. Majumdar, the editor of the grant, later on some- 
what modified his opinion. He was inclined to identify the Kam- 

3 The Revolt of Dtvvoka against Mahifala II, and other revolts in Bengal p. 12. 

^ Edited by Mr. N. G. Majumdar, El., vdI. XXII, pp. 150 ff. 

5 Op. Cit., p. 6. 

6 Dynastic History of Northern India, vol. I, p. 308. 

7 Op. Cit., p. fti. I. I came independently to the same conclusion. 
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hoja-vamsatilaka Rajyapala with the Rajyapala of the Pala dynasty, 
on the ground among others that both have the epithets Parama- 
saugatd'P. Pb. M. and the wife of both is called Bhagyadevi.® He 
did not also think it improbable that the Palas and the Kambojas 
were identical. Another scholar Dr. D. C. Sircar' though accepting 
the identity of the two Rajyapalas, demurs to the proposal to identify 
the Kambojas with the Palas. He identifies these two Rajyapalas 
with the Kambojanvayaja Gaudapati of the Bangad Pillar inscription 
and explains the epithets referring to Kamboja origin as due to birth 
through a Kamboja mother. Dr. Sircar agrees with Dr. Majumdar 
in accepting the epithet Kunjaraghatavarsa^^ of the Bangad Pillar 
inscription as a viruda but the former thinks it to have been a title 
of the Pala prince, Rajyapala. 

The arguments of scholars who are inclined to identify the two 
Rajyapalas seem to be based on the following grounds: — 

(i) Mother’s tribal or dynastic name is sometimes affixed 
to the name of her children. 

(ii) The script of the Irda and Bangad pillar inscription 
generally agrees with that of the inscription of the Pala 
Rajyapala. 

(iii) Names of the princes are the same and so also the 
names of their queens. 

(iv) Religious {Parama-saugata) and imperial titles are same, 

(v) Discrepancies in the genealogical tables revealed by the 

Pala and Irda grants are not insurmountable. 

In this connection we must remember that though we have 
numerous Pala inscriptions and though Pala records frequently refer 
to the names of the queens and also sometimes to their lineage and 

8 Modern Review, Calcutta, September, 1937, pp. 323-24. 

9 Ibid., October, 1937, pp. 440-41. Also Kayasthd Patrika, 5 ravan, 1344, 
pp. 111-13. 

10 Op. Ci«., p. 6.; Sircar, Modern Review, October, 1937, pp. 440-441. 
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their fathers’ dynastic appellations, we have nowhere any reference to 
any matrimonial relations with the Kambojas. Point two in itself 
proves nothing but taken with point three it shows that princes who 
had similar names, titles, and wives* names lived about the same 
period. But we have instances of princes who ruled separately in 
adjoining territories about the same period having same names, “ 
and at least one instance where the name of the wife was also the 
same/* About the fourth point one can point out that not only did 
the princes of the Irda plate assume imperial and saugata titles, but 
the Candras just across the river Padma in East Bengal also did the 
same. 

TTbe discrepancies in the genealogical table, though not in- 
surmountable to one who is inclined to accept the identity of the 
princes, seem real. When we add to this the differences noticed 
by the late Mr. N. G. Majumdar in the Dharmacakra seals of the 
Kambojas of the Irda grant and the Pala plates,'^ the existence of 
princes with Pala names in Dandabhukti at the time of Rajendra 
G)ja’s expedition, the lack of harmony with the known facts about 

.II Compare the imperial Pratihara names — Mahipala (c. 914-43), Dcvapala 
(948^49) and Rajyapala (1018J with the Pala — Mahipala {c. 992-1040), Dcvapala 
(815-54) and Rajyapala (c, 911-35). 

12 Compare the Gupta names — Samudragupta and Dattadevi with Samudra- 
varman and Dattadevi of the Assam Dynasties, Sec Dynastic History of Northern 
India, vol., I, 238. 

13 Compare — Pala Kamboja 

RajyapSla-Bhagyadevi Rajyapala-Bhagyadevi 

1 * i 

Gopala U Narayanapala Nayapala 

14 The Irda Seal contains die beaded circle with raised rim containing in the 
upper half the Dharmacakra on a pedestal surmounted by an umbrella and with a 
couchant deer on each side, while the lower half bears the name of the donor. 
Unlike the Pala seals, its lower portion does not intrude into the first few lines of 
the inscription, nor is it pointed at the top like those of the plates of the Palas and 
the Candras, Sec El., vol. XXJI, p. 150. 
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Pala decadence if we assume a powerful Rajyapala with an extensive 
kingdom/^ we have to be very cautious in accepting the proposed 
identification. I can only suggest that we must wait for more defi- 
nite proof before we can say that the Palas were Kambojas or that the 
two Rajyapalas and the Gaudapati of the Bangad Pillar inscription are 
identical, or that the Palas were matrimonially connected with the 
Kambojas or even that the Rajyapala of the Irda grant and that of 
the Bargaon Pillar inscription were one and the same. For the time 
being I am inclined tentatively to accept the view of Dr. 
Majumdar that the Irda Rajyapala was a chief of the Kamboja tribe 
and as such distinct from the Palas. 

In conclusion I want to point out that Tibetan tradition identi- 
fies the Lushai Hill tracts between Bengal and Burma with Eastern 
Kamboja.**’ If this identification can be maintained, then my theory 
expressed elsewhere*^ that the Kambojas possibly came from the cast 
may not sound altogether absurd. But I must admit however that 
they might have also come from the North-west as mercenaries and 
then grown into petty military barons and ultimately into indepen- 
dent chiefs by successful rebellions. This view might be combined 
with the suggestion that they might have originally come with the 
armies of the Pratiharas into North and West Bengal from the 
Punjab region. Like the Gurkha and Baluchi regiments of the 
British power .n India they might have been transferred to the 
North-east for the protection of that frontier. With the decline ot 
Pratihara power they did not leave Bengal but on the contrary taking 
advantage of the prevailing confusion transformed themselves into 
petty chiefs. From this position to that of independent rank is an 
easy step. 

H. C. Ray 

15 Dynastic History of Northern India, vol. I, pp. 3041?. 

16 The Tibetan work Pag-sam-fon-zang, See EL, vol. XXII, pp. i5off. 

17 Of. Cit., pp, 308-09. 



Gangadasa? the author of the Chandomanjari 
and his Works 

Aufrecht^ makes the following entry in his Catalogue about 
Gahgadasa and his works: — sometimes called Gahgadhara, 
pupil of Gahgadasa and Purusottama. 

— AcyutacaritakavyaJ^ quoted Oxf. 198b. 

— Chandomanjari. ’ 

Of the two works viz. Acyutacarita, of which no MSS are avail- 
able, and Chandomanjari i the latter is a very popular work, having 
undergone many editions with commentaries.^ Mr. Krishnama- 

1 Cat. Catalogorum, I, 137a. 

2 Ibid., I, 5 — by Gahgadasa. Mentioned Oxf. 198b'’ No 

MSS. of Acyntacarita have been recorded by Aufrecht. 

3 Aufrcclit records the following MSS of Chandomanjari: — 

CC. /, 192a =10 584, 1491, 1715; Oxf. 198b, Paris (B 84). B 3. 60. 

Tub. 19. Oudh IX, 8, XIV, 40. Burnell 53a, Oppert 643, 981, ii, 1065, 
5498, 8212. 

CC //, 39a = BL 299. Oudh XXI, 90. XXI, 72. Stein 55. Often quoted 
by Laksminatha on Prakrta fin gala. 

Ibid, 200a = by Gahgadasa son of Gopaladasa. Ulwar 1098. 

CC III, 4i 6=AK 714, 715, AS p. 65. IL (two MSS). Lz 816 (tr.) 
Peters 5, 452, 6, 383 (and C). 

4 The work has been edited many times in India. I shall refer in this paper 

t^ the Calcutta Edition of 1913 published by Janakinatha Kavyatirtha (Text with 
Comm, of Guninatha Vidyanidhi Bhattacarya and a Vahgantivada). The Union 
List of Indie Texts in American Libraries by M. B. Emeaneu, 1935 records only one 
edition of this work: — “[Text in Roman characters by] Hermann Brockhaus 
BSGW 6 (1854).” In this Union List Nos. 2220 to 2246 record the editions of works 
on Prosody, ancient and modern a,s also on Metrics of Pali and Prakrit. The 
British Mnseum Cat. of Sanskrit Books (1906-1928), 1928 p. 305 records the. follow- 
ing editions of the work: — (i) Text with Commentaries of Datarama Nyaya- 
vagisa called Bhavarthasandifani and of Raghiinandana called Vyakbyanakanmudi 
and a Bengali trans. by Ramanarayana Vidyaratna. Ed. by Ramadeva Mlsra, 
Murshidabad, 1907; (2) Ed. with Comm, by Gurunatha Vidyanidhi, Calcutta, 1909, 
(3) 2, Calcutta, 1915; (4) Text with Jivananda Vidyasagara’s Comm. 

(8th edn.) 1915. 
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chariar^ records the following information about our author and his 
works : — ^“Gahgadasa was son of Gopaladasa of Vaidya caste. In six 
chapters he describes in his Chandomanjart the varieties of metres 
and illustrates them by verses in praise of Krsna. He also wrote 
Acyutacarita, a poem in 16 cantos and Dinesacarita in praise of the 
Sun. His father wrote a play Pdrijataharana,^'* 

Gahgadasa was apparently a devotee of Gopala^ and perhaps this 
devotion to Gopala he inherited from his father Gopaladasa. He 
refers to earlier works and authors as also to his own works in the 
Chandomanjart. These references are as follows: — 

(1) (composed by his father) p. 9. 

(2) W pp. 10, 41, 186. 

(3) p. 43. 

(4) p. 10. 

(5) ^ v.o 9 y) pp. II, 95. 

(6) ( TO p. 14 

(7) 14. 

(8) p. 14. 

(9) pp. 22, 73, 120, 178. 

(19) p. 54. 

(i i) pp. 61, 64, 139. 

(12) mrlt pp. 66, 77, 163, 167. 

(13) pp. 70, 88, 142, 150, 165. 


5 History of Classical Sans. Literatme. 1937, p. 300 Section 243. 

6 Cata. Catalogorum, 1 , 335b— by Gopaladasa, Oppert 2374, 2521. 
Quoted by his son (Gahgadasa) Oxford 198b. 

In the Chandomanjart (Calcutta, 1915) p. 9 Gahgadasa refers to his father s 
work:— qfeqj: 

7 The Chandomanjart begins with a salutation to Gopala ; — 
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(14) ^ pp. 75, I 2 I. 

(15) pp. 76, III. 

(16) WRIT'S pp. 82,91, loi, 109, 117, 127, 133, 137, 

142. 159, 165. 

(17) p. 82. 

(18) p. 1 19. 

(19) 

(20) !RfT: p. 182. 

(21) ^ p. 186. 

(22) 186.® 

According to our author’s own statement in the last verse of the 
Chandomanjart he composed (i) (2) (3) 

and (4) . On folio 43 he quotes a work of his own with 

the remark ’it«TRRr?T%” Are we to take as a separate 

5th work of our author or as identical with ? No MSS 

of are recorded by Aufrecht. In the MSS at Bikaner*® 

there is a MS of which is described as “an anonymous 

poem containing a hundred stanzas in praise of Gopala.” Is this 

8 In the edition of the Chandomanjart by Ramadhana Bhattacharya {1934) 
p. 152 the following note occurs: — 

I ^ ^ ’TO:” 

9 The last verse of the Chandomanjart reads as follows: 

»IWKT^: ^ II” 

V.l. 5 P- 4 of the Cat. of Muhila MSS, 

vol. II by K. P. Jayaswal, Patna, 1933), MS. No. 5A described by Jayaswal is a 
modern copy dated Saka 1808 =A.D. 1886. Of these MSS. of the Chandomanjart 
No. 5A is in Maithili characters while No. 5 is in Bengali characters. 

10 Cat. of Bikaner MSS, 1880, p. 231 — This MS. is No. 486 and is described 
as follows: — "Substance, Country paper Folio 6, Lines on a page 9. Character 
Nagara, Date?” 
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identical with mentioned by our author and 

from which he quotes a verse."^ If this verse could be identified in 
the Bikaner MS the question of identity or otherwise of the two 
works can be finally settled. Ayfrecht mentions no MSS of any 
work of the titles or of . It is really a matter for 

pity that the three poems of our author, whose is re- 

presented by numerous MSS, should be'l^st to us inspite of their 
being definitely mentioned by him at the ^nd of his only existing 
work. If some scholar at Bikaner takes the trouble of identifying the 
verse from quoted by Gangadasa in the extant MS at 

Bikaner Palace Library which is mentioned as and if its 

identity is proved, at least one of Gangadasa’s lost works will be 
restored. 

In the Chandomanjart our author quotes two verses from his 
Acyutasataka}^ (on pp. 10, qi) and one verse from his father’s 


11 Page 43 of Chandomanjart 

^5 I 

12 Calcutta Edition of Chandomahjari, Pt. Janakinadia Kavyatirtha — 


f. to— WTEgtRR^sfir 


f- 4 '— — 

sjRp’ ii^n 

?re>iT: jjfirfirPwfns ssmpiRt snwPRftS • 
?ws3Tft>?w^sffrg»Mrr >iWf "’f"” 
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Parijataharananataka'^ of which Oppert records two MSS as we have 
noted above. These MSS, however, are not now available in any 
public library so far as I am aware. 

Prof. M. T. Patwardhan in his HisWry of Prosody^^ refers to 
Gangadasa’s Chandomanjart but does not record any information 
about Gahgadasa and his other works. 

We have shown above that Gahgadasa quotes from a work on 
prosody called Chandogovinda^'^ composed by his guru. No MSS 
of this wqfk are recorded by Aufrecht but the work is mentioned in 
a commentary on the Vrttaratnakara, composed by Dinakara in 


13 Ibid. p. 9— 



Chandoracana (Karnatak Pub. House, Bombay, 1937) pp. SS^' 5 S 9 ’ 
Patwardhan observes tliat Gahgadasa appears to have borrowed some of his defini- 
tions of the vrttas: Udgata, Bhujangaprayata, Manigunanikara, $Mini and Rucira 
from Utpala ( = Bhatta-Utpala) who flourished in the 10th century. He has taken 
some definitions from Kedarabhat^ and some he has composed himself. In the 7th 
stabaka Gahgadasa mentions three varieties of gadya (prose) in the following verse : — > 

I an 11 

I gjr: II” 

15 Vide Aufrecht CC I, 191 — metrics, by Gangadiisa. Quoted 

Oxf. 198b, in Vrttaratnakaiadarsa lO 1555. According to Aufrecht (CC I, 
97 ^) (which mentions Chandogovinda) was composed by Divakara 

in 1684 10 1555* India Office MS. 1555 of Vrttaratnakaradarsa was 

copied in Saka i699=A.D. 1777. The description given on p. 304 of lO. 
Catalogue (Part II, 1889} that this Commentary was composed in 

A.D. 1740” is wrong bccau.se the chronogram 51^” 

refers to Samvat 1740 (=A.D. 1684) and not A.D. 1740 as stated by Eggeling. 
Works on Prosody referred to in this Commentary in 1684 A.D. arc:—(i) 3*?^- 

foi- 7» W fo'- »5 (3) foi- “6. »9 (4) 

(5) fol- (6) fflffirraT (7) by Laksmidhara (8) 

fol. 20b. 
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A.D. 1684. The verse from Chandogovinda quoted by Gahgadasa 
on p. 14 of the Chandomanjart reads as follows: — 

''wm JR gd: I 

gjpit t 

The popularity of Chandomanjart is proved by no less than six 
different commentaries on it, viz., those of Krsnarama, Govardhana- 
dasa, Candrasekhara, Jagannatha Sena, Dattarama and Variisidhara. 
Aufrecht records the following MSS of these commentaries: — = 
CC /, 192* — Oppert, II, 8213; G)mni. by Krsnarama 
(NW 616); by Govardhanadasa (L. 2492), by Candrasekhara; 
Chandomanjafijwana 10 1289, by Jagannatha Sena 10 1491, by 
Datarama L. 2066, Oudh XVIII 30 (by Datarama), by Varhsidhara 
L. 2534. 

I am not sure if the commentary by Krsnarama referred 
to above (NW 616) is composed by Krsnarama who was a teacher 
of Ayurveda in Jaipur State about 1900 A.D. and who is said to 
have composed a work on metrics called Chandaschatamardana. 

The next commentator Govardhanadasa was a Vaidya himself 
like Gahgadasa. The only MS*^ of his commentary on the Chando- 


16 Vide p. 301 of Classical Sans. Literature by Krishnamachariar. Other 
works of this Jaipur teacher are Kacchavamsa, Jayapifravilasa, Aryalarhkarasataka, 
Palandnsataka, Muktaka, Muktavali, Holamahotsava and Sarasataka. 

17 R. Mitra; Notices of Sanskrit MSS., Calcutta, 1884, P- ^ 4 ^ — 

No. 2492. The MS. begins — 


5 iT^ ?r?jfsrei II 


The MS. ends — 

‘ffir • 
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manjart recorded by Rajendralala Mitra describes the work as con- 
sisting of 1067 

The third commentary on the Chandomanjart by Variisidhara 
is also represented by a single MS described by Rajendralala Mitra.'** 
The fourth commentary is by Datarama and is represented by two 
MSS one of which has been described by Mitra/® 

The fifth commentator is Candrasekhara and his commentary 
is called Chandomanjartjtvana ^nd is represented by only one MS in 
the India Office Library/® The sixth commentator , is Jagannatha 
Sena/* son of Jatadhara with the title Kaviraja. His mother’s name 
was Devaki. Jagannatha is also called Kaviraja in the colophon as 
well as in the opening verses of the commentary. 

In the absence of any critical study of the foregoing commen- 
taries on the Chandomanjart, it is difficult to say anything about their 

This commentator calls die author of the Chandomanjart as 

Perhaps a study of this MS. may make it clear whether Gahgadasa 
Vaidya was an ancestor of Govardhanadasa Vaidya or whether only the kinship of 
professions is alone responsible for the composition of Govardhanadasa *s 

commentary. 

18 Mitra, Notices, vol. VII, p. 286, No. 253^. No information about Vamsi- 
dhara can be gathered from the description recorded in the Catalogue. The extent 
of the commentary is 519 slokas. 

19 Mitra: Notices, vol. VI (1882), p. 130 — This MS. begins: — 

sjjmr 1 

itRwkrit n 

5 I 

»iirrTRtarai^ 11” 

20 Ind, Office Cat. Part II (1889), p. 306, No. 1102 — ^This MS. is in Bengali 
characters and has the “handwriting of c. 1750 A.D.*’ Vide p. 313. One 
Candrakkhara, -son of Laksminatha Bhatta composed a Sanskrit treatise on 
Prakrta metres called the Vrttamanktika (lO MS. No. 1114). 

21 Ibid., p. 306, No. iioi — ^This is the only MS. of Jagannatha Sena’s 
commentary. 
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chronology and consequently they do not furnish us with any chro- 
nological limits for the date of the Chandomanjart. 

We have seen above that Divakara in his Vrttaratnakaradarsa 
(fol. 226 of 10 MS) composed in AD. 1684 mentions Chandoman- 
jart. This reference gives us a sure terminus to the date of the work. 
Then again a MS of the Chandomanjart in the India Office Library 
is dated A.D. 1679.^* 

Gahgiklasa quotes (p. 14) a verse of jayadeva. If this Jayadeva 
is identical with his namesake, the author of the rhetorical work 
Candraloka, who is assigned to 13th century^** we get two limits 
to the date of Gahgadasa say about 1300 A.D. and 1650 A.D. But 
these limits are too wide and we should try to narrow them down. 

In the commentary of Gopalabhatta on the Krsnakarnamrta, 
which quotes a work called the Bhaktirasamrtasindhu composed in 
A.D. 1541 (=Saka 1463) and which, therefore, must have been com- 
posed between A.D. 1541 and A.D. 1605 in which year a MS of 
this commentary was copied, we find that Chandomanjart has been 
quoted** several times. On the strength of these references to 
Chandomanjart in a work composed in the 2nd half of the i6th cen- 
tury i.e. between A.D. 1541 and 1605 ^ inclined to narrow down 
the limits of Gahgadasa’s date to a period between 1300 and 
1550 A.D. 

The lower limit of A.D. 1550 for Gahgadasa’s date fixed by 
me is in harmony with the remark of Aufrccht*^ that the Chando- 

22 India Office Cata. Part II (1889) p. 305 — MS. No. 1099 — ^This MS. is in 

Devanagari characters and hears the date in the Colophon. 

The Catalogue gives the equivalent date as “1657 A.D.” which appears to be 

incorrect as the Chnonogram for the date of the copy is 
= 1735 Samvat. 

23 S. K. De: Sanskrit Poetics, 1 , 219. 

24 Vide Krsnakarnamrta edited by Dr. S. K. Dc. Dacca University Series, 
1928. Vide Introdnction, p. Ixxiii. 

25 C C. II, 39a. 
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manjar} is “often quoted by Laksminatha on Prakrta fin gala.** 
According to Peterson*® one Laksminatha “composed in 1600“ a 
commentary called Pihgalarthafradifa, 

The B.O.R. Institute, Poona possesses the following MSS of 
the Chandomanjart: — (i) No. 383 of i895-'98 (2) No. 714 
of 1891-95, (3) No. 452 of 1892-95, (4) No. 715 of 1891-95, (5) 
No. 447 of 1899-1915. Of these MSS No. 715 of 1891-95 is 
written in Bengali characters. All the five MSS appear to contain 
the text only. No. 714 of 1891-95 ends as follows: — 

“This MS was, therefore copied in A.D. 1750 at Savai Jaipur by a 
scribe of the name Utimchand. MS No. 715 of 1891-95 contains 
the following chronogram on the last folio: — 

I am unable to interpret the chronogram or verify it at present be- 
cause the words ^ ( = 5)’ (“3) ^ (^0 

Saka 135 and if this is equivalent to Saka 1350 we shall get 
A.D. 1428 as the value of the chronogram. This date may perhaps 
be the date of the copy and if it is correct the limits for Gaiigadasa’s 
date will be say A.D. 1300 and 1400 but this line of argument 
needs more corroborative evidence before it is taken as reliable. 

There is one MS of the Chandomanjart in the recently founded 
Ujjain MSS Library. The Vangiya Sahitya Parisat contains six 
MSS of the work of which four MSS bear the dates Saka 1767 
( = A.D. Saka 1670 {^r=zij^8), Saka 1700 ( = A.D. 1778) 

Saka 1677 (=: A.D. 17^^) but they are not useful for the chrono- 
logy of the work as we have recorded earlier chronological evidence. 

26 Cata. of Ulwar MSS., Bombay 1892, p. 46 — Laksminatha, was son of 
Rayannabham (Rayabhatta) who was son of Narayana who was son of Rama- 
candra. In GBC, Kielhorn*s Report 1880-1, p. 71. Peters i, 117. 

27 Cata. of Oriental MSS, Ujjain, 1936, p. 44 — MS. No. 1148 (273). 

28 Des. Cat. by Chintaharan Chakravarti, 1935. pp. 218-219. 
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According to the description recorded in the India Office Cata- 
logue** of a MS of the Ujjvalantlamani, a Vaisnava work by Rupa- 
gosvamin we find thai* on folio 71a of this MS (line 7) the Chando- 
manjart is quoted. Rupa Gosvami was born in 1490 A.D. and 
passed away in 1563 A.D. If this Chandomanjart quoted in the 
Ujjvalanilamani is identical witfh that of Gahgadasa and if we can 
suppose that the Ujjvalamlamani was composed say after A.D. 
1 5^ 5 when Rupa Gosvami must have been about 25 years old and 
before A.D. 7563, the date of hisi death we may be justified in con- 
cluding that Gahgadasa’s date is earlier than about 1525 A.D. so 
that the limits for his date v/ould be c. 1300 and c. 150c A.D. 

Mr. Panchanan Bhattacarya in his Sanskrit Introduction to the 
edition of the Chandomanjart and the V rttaratnakara (Calcutta, 
1015) p. 5, observes that no one has yet determined when Gahgadasa, 
the author of the Chandomanjart flourished and in what part of 
India. From a reference to the poet Murarimisra, the author of the 
Anarghyaraohavtya, made by Gahgadasa in the Chandomanjart we 
can only infer that Gahgadasa is posterior to Murarimisra. No 
other proof can be found regarding Gahgadasa’s date. We only 


29 Sanskrit MSS., Part III by Eggcling, 1891, p. 358b — MS. No. 1231, Dr. 
Eggeling observes that the authorship of the Ujjvalantlamani traditionally ascribed 
to Rupagosvamin is not endorsed by the present MS nor expressly stated in the 
commentary. Mr. M. Krishnamachariar however includes the Ujjvalantlamani in 
the list of Rupa*s work (vide p. 288 of Classical Sanskrit Literatme, 1937)* 
Jivagosvami’s commentary on this work was composed in A.D. 1580. The 
Ujjvalanilamani has been edited in the Kavyamala 95. For an account of Rupa’s 
life see D. C. Sen’s History of Bengali Literatftre (Calcutta) 503, (vide p. 376 of 
Outline of Religious Literature of India by }. N. Farquhar, 1920). 

30 Mifra Jagannatha who composed his Chandahpiyiisa between A.D. 1750 
and 1793 (vide my article in New Indian Antiquary, vol. I, p. 682) states that 
Narayana, the commentator of the V rttaratnakara opposes the views of Manjart 
or Chandomanjart ( ) N^ayana composed his 

commentary in A.D. 1545- If the statement of Misra Jagannatha men- 
tioned above is correct Narayana becomes posterior to Gahgadiisa that is no say the 
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know that he was the son of an eminent vaidya of the name Gopala- 
dasa and that his mother’s name was Santosa In addi' 

tion to the Chandomanjart Gahgadasa composed the Acyutacarita, 
Gopalasataka and Suryasataka. 

In view of the above remarks on Gahgadasa and his works made 
in 1915, the necessity of the present paper on Gahgadasa and his 
works will be easily appreciated as I have here attempted to focus 
together some useful data which will go to clarify the issues regard- 
ing Gahgadasa arjd his works to some extent at least. 

P.K. Gode 


work Chandomanjart becomes earlier than A.D. 1545> the date of Narayana’s 
commentary on the Vrttarainakara, This argument, if accepted, would also sup- 
port the limit of A.D. 1500 for Gahgadasa date fixed by me on other independent 
evidence recorded in this paper. 



Cults and Cult-Acts in Eerala 


I. Animal Cult 

In this paper we shall consider the types of animal worship cur- 
rent in Kerala. The animals to whom worship is offered can be 
divided into two classes, the minor and the major. Under the 
former head is included the worship of fish, lizard, crow, and 
centipede of which the last is regarded as more important; and un- 
der the latter, the worship of cow, ox, cobra and in a lesser measure 
the elephant. 

(i) Fish : — ^The fish cult is generally found associated with cer- 
tain temples in G)chin. An offering to fish is looked upon as an 
important votive offering associated with certain temples and this 
offering is supposed to cure diseases and beget children. This is 
the case both at Irinjalakuda and at Nettur. The offering consists 
of uncooked rice mixed with jaggery, plantains and cocoanut kernel 
and water and the whole is thrown into the temple tank. Such offer- 
ings are commonly found celebrated at Irinjalakuda. It may also be 
noted that in this temple some sort of worship is also offered to the 
crocodile; there are a few crocodiles in the temple tank and some- 
times, once a month or so, some cooked rice is given to them. The 
only other temple where offering to the fish is made is at Nettur 
which is also a Vaisnavite temple. In this feeding of animals may 
be seen a trace of the original cult of the temple which was perhaps 
Jaina. 

(ii) Lizard : — It is looked upon as an interesting animal whose 
services are utilised in prognosticating the future. Its chirpings, 
when properly calculated, constitute, it is believed, an unfailing 
forecast of the future. This is commonly utilised in the treatment 
of the cobra-poison cases. 

(Hi) Centipede : — ^It is looked upon as the vehicle of Sarasvati — 
this is no doubt very surprising — ^and whenever it is seen the ortho- 
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dox people offer it some water. A centipede, when water is poured 
upon it, becomes incapable of stinging. 

(iv) Crow : — It is thought to be the carrier of food offered to 
the manes, and as such it is treated with respect. 

(v) Cow & Ox : — ‘By far the most iriiportant animal which is 
actually worshipped, or at least treated with great respect, is the 
cow. And the cult-act associated with it is the act of circumam- 
bulating it and then touching its body and raising the finger to 
the head. The worship of this animal must have been given 
importance, if not introduced, by the * Aryans. Very similar 
is the cult act with reference to the ox. The popular con- 
ception of the worship of this animal is based on the assumption 
that it is the vehicle of 5iva. This conception must probably have 
one of the main causes of its deification. It has also a utilitarian 
character. To the agriculturist, no animal can serve a more useful 
purpose than the ox for ploughing the field, and this is the only 
animal that is very commonly found used for this purpose. Thus if 
the cow gives us sweet drink, the ox helps us to get our main staple 
food. In the worship of these animals we thus see at the bottom a 
utilitarian conception. 

(vi) Tiger & Elephant: — Indirectly, wc may also be said to be 
paying some respect to the wild animals, the elephant and the tiger. 
To carry the tiger’s claws, or the tooth or the tail-hair of the ele- 
phants, is supposed to wean one from nightmares, and the uncanny 
influence of ghosts and goblins. When children arc subject to bad 
dreams, one of the methods commonly adopted is to make them 
pass between the legs of an elephant, and the belief is that the 
wilder the animal, the more effective is the result. 

(vii) Cobra : — In the foregoing examples, wc have the worship 
of animals based upon fear and utility. As an instance of 
deification, based mainly upon dread, no more striking illus- 
tration can be found than that of serpents. The cobra cult is 
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practically the most important of the animal cults practised, and that 
very widely, in our parts, and a more than passing reference is justi- 
fied on this occasion. 

Shrines set up for Nagas are an invariable feature of every 
Malayali home, which has any pretence to orthodoxy or antiquity. 
Such shrines are looked upon with awe and dread, and the older 
generation at least treats them with as much respect as they would 
a temple. The commonness of the worship, the fear and dread 
attached to the Nagas and their shrines show that at one time ac 
least this worship formed a prominent one in the average life of the 
Malayali. We have three types of Naga shrines : a Citrakiitz^ with 
or without Naga idols, ant-hills with or without Citrakuta, and 
idols. The idols, when they stand alone, are sometimes set up on 
a platform which by itself may be taken as a proof of their modern 
age. The older shrines are found located in topes having a number 
of juicy trees such as Elanji (Mimusops elenji), Pala {Alstonia 
scholaris), Veppu {Azadirachta indied) etc. There seems to exist no 
rule regarding the number, the size and shape of the idols to be set 
up in a shrine, These details are generally left to the village astro- 
loger. About the site, there exists, however, one general rule, namely 
that the shrine must always face the house. Though tradition lays 
down eight different kinds of Nagas, no difference, it is said, is 
made in the cast of the idols, in the mode of worship, in setting up 
a new shrine or in removing an old shrine. Besides the usual Naga 
idol with the body curled up and hood erect and spread, there are 
found two more types: (i) the idol of a Naga^ carrying a male or 
female sculptured upon it and (2) the same having male and female 
in different panels one above the other. The one distinguishing 
feature of the Naga- worship is that the Nagas arc Sthala-devatas, 
i.c., place-deities, and not Kula-devatas, i.e., family deities. For, in 
the first place, when a family migrates from one place to another they 
leave behind their Naga gods, but not their Kuladevatas, Secondly, 
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it is found to be a common practice, especially in modern days, to 
get a place rid of the Nagas, These two clearly show that the 
Nagas have no title to be called Kuladevatas, This would, there- 
fore, suggest that the Nagas were the earliest gods of Kerala, the 
gods which our primitive forefathers worshipped and which in due 
course came to be relegated to the background. Another distin- 
guishing feature of the Ndga cult is that regular worship is never 
offered to them, except probably in the house of the great Naga 
priests of the land — Pambummekkat and Amedamangalam. As a 
matter of fact, not even monthly worship is offered. The worship 
as found in practice has always been seasonal or annual, when 
Ntrum^palum, i.e., milk and water, are offered by a brahmin with 
all the paraphernalia of a regular religious ceremony. The only 
daily cult-act associated with them is the placing of a lighted torch 
in the Ndga tope and to swing a lighted wick towards the same. 
Referring to the question as to what we are worshipping, whether 
the actual live serpent or some superior being, one Ndga priest is of 
opinion that the worship is offered to live serpents as the lineal 
descendants of the eight divine Nagas and consequently the object 
of worship represent both. In proof thereof is pointed out the 
practice of the premier Ndga priest, Pambummekkat Nampiitiri, of 
giving to a dead cobra a religious cremation and the actuality of the 
cobra-culture at their family headquarters. As a matter of fact, 
every visitor to the house could easily satisfy himself that live ser- 
pents freely wander about in this particular house and none of the 
members of the house seem to be afraid of them ! While thus one 
cannot deny the view set forth, namely that in our worship actual 
live serpents also ate included, it does not appear to be a vety satis- 
factory explanation. The queer nature of the worship, the situa- 
tion of the shrine, the absence of rules regarding the nature of the 
Idols, their number and size, the presence of the shrines called Citra- 
kuta, which looks like a house in miniature, and their relation to 
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the place — these make one incline to think that in serpent cult wc 
may see a primitive type of ancestor worship. In worshipping the 
Nagas, wc are unconsciously pa)'ing our homage and respect to the 
long long lost race of Nagas who originally inhabited Kerala and 
who were thus called, because they were snake worshippers. 

11. Stone Cult 

Onc^ of the most important and sacred objects of worship in 
our land is the worship of stones which are looked upon as Svayam- 
bhus, and they are now important centres of Aryan cult. They 
arc natural growths of stone, granite or lateritc substance, and ori- 
ginally they must have been invested with some uncommon feature 
before the same began to be worshipped as our folklore would have 
It. Thus to mention but one such instance, I may refer to the 
shrine at Elankunnapula, The story goes that on one occasion, a 
Pulaya woman sharpened her sickle on what apparently was a 
granite boulder with the result that she soon found blood trickling 
down from it.^ This produced a great sensation, and soon the news 
spread and reached the ears of the king and his officers came and 
took possession of the site and built a temple over it. Such Svayam- 
bhu shrines there arc some in our land and in all such cases there is 
some legend regarding its discovery. Here evidently is an insti- 
tution looked upon as holy by the Pre-Aryan dwellers of the land 
and subsequently taken over by the Aryans, probably because of its 
importance, or because of the necessity to please the older natives. 
Such shrines as these are treated as orthodox centres of worship, and 
in these there is absolutely nothing that suggests any forms of lower 
tantric or mantric rites. In these cases, it is supposed that the 
image is identical with the deity [or which it stands; and conse- 
quently to carry something, some grains of sand etc. taken from 

I This seems to be the general method of discovering a Svayambhu shrine, 
according to our folklore. 
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the foot of the idol is supposed to be very beneficial. To carry 
some grains of sand from the foot of the idol at the sacred shirnc 
at Cottanikkara is supposed to wean the wearer from all kinds of 
attacks from malignant spirits and would ensure for him success in 
all enterprises. Many, indeed, are the people who carry such 
mystic sand. Those who arc prepared only to sec some un- 
couth form of religion in such acts as these may find in this an 
advance type of fetishism — -a type of religion m which the object 
Itself IS supposed to be identical with the deity. 

We have in the foregoing sections considered at some length 
some of the objects of worship at the hands of the Malayalis, stones 
and trees and animals including man. They must be worshipped 
only in the locality; i.e., they are characterised by their local nature. 
Thus the tree or animal or stone cannot be worshipped 
in a place other than where they are. This is an important point of 
distinction which may be remembered as compared with spirit wor- 
ship. Our cults and cult-acts are again connected with the objects 
of worship not by any supposed connection — these we don’t deny — 
but more by ideas of utility and association. In the case of the 
serpent alone have we a worship based entirely on fear or dread, but 
even in this to please these deities is held to be a sure method of get- 
ting an issue. It will thus be seen that the objects of worship and 
modes of worship cannot be characterised as pure animism or pure 
fetishism. It appears to be a compound of both these and at the 
same time ennobled by some conceptions of a higher type of deity. 
In all these cases we do also perform the worship of a higher power 
from a sense of need and as such they are fit to be styled religion, as 
Menezes will have it. 


III. Spirit-Cult 

We shall now proceed to the consideration of the spirit-cults. 
This cult, as I have already mentioned, is capable of a further sub- 
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division : we have in the first place the cult of spirits associated with 
trees, animals, rivers, hills etc. which may be characterised as the 
cult of the sylvan spirits. A second type wc have in the worship of 
ghosts, goblins and demons who are* permanent occupants of the 
atmospheric regions, and this we may characterise as the demon 
cult. A third variety of spirit cult we have in the worship offered to 
the unemancipated spirits of people who have died a tragic death 
or to whom proper funeral obsequies have not been given, a cult 
which wc term the manes-cult. Another most important variety 
of cult IS the worship of ancestors or great men of ancient days or 
the ancestor-cult. And last but not least wc have also the cult of the 
supreme being of the Aryan religion which we may term the Aryan 
cult. Though thus we can classify the cults under various heads, 
this cannot be adhered to always. The various deities have left their 
old moorings and wandered far and wide, so that their fundamental 
features have been irrevocably lost, while in the case of many others 
there has been either assimilation or conversion or supersession or 
supcrimposition. Consequently the classification is based more or 
less on the predominant feature, and even though a classification has 
been possible it may not be so easy to adhere strictly to this classi- 
fication in the course of the paper. 

The worhi'p of sylvan gods and goddesses are met with in their 
purity — of course this statement is comparative — only among the 
hill tribes. The mor^^important of the deities under this head are 
Malavali, i.e., Malian, Muni, Parakutty, Tikutty etc. The fisrt 
IS evidently the ruler of the Hills, while Parakutty is the daughter 
of Hills. Tikutty may be identified with the forest fires which are 
a common feature in our forests. Malian is a vague deity and his 
source cannot be found out; he might possibly be the personification 
of strength, whereas Muni, equally vague, might stand for spiri- 
tual strength. These various deities as also others have some sort of 
symbolic representation, viz., a stone set upon a raised platform 
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cither under a tree or in a shed. The worship offered to them arc 
generally seasonal and consists mainly of rice and fruits with a 
lighted wick. Rarely animals are also sacrificed to please them, sucH 
as pigs, fowls, goats etc. Some of these gods are worshipped for 
specific reasons. Thus Malavali, the most important of these, is 
worshipped for protection from wild animals. 'Malian who is as- 
sociated with wild animals as their ruler is worshipped, lest he should 
work mischief through the wild animals like tiger, wild elephant etc. 
Muni is a deity of cattle and harvest and he is worshipped so that 
their little crops might come out alright. Parakutty is the protec- 
tor during the hunting excursions, and naturally her w'orship is 
characterised by the offerings of sacrifice of fowls, goats, etc. A 
detailed examination of these various sods will show that these gods 
arc but one aspect or other of the various dangers that the hill-tribes 
are always exposed to in their hilly home. In the case of all these 
hill-gods some sort of deity representation also is found made, and 
the groups of stones are not merely symbolic of the aspect of nature 
they represent, but are supposed to be actually infused by the deity. 
The favour of the deities is to be gained by sacrifices and votive 
offerings; and the favour gained is »^ot so much positive : it is only an 
absence of ills. Naturally animistic in their tendencies, they sec 
the whole world filled with the spirits, good, bad and indifferent, 
who would harm them, if they were not pleased. 

They also worship a few more sylvan^cities and these latter 
they share with their neighbours in the plains. These deities arc 
Kali, Bhadrakalt, Vtrabhadran, Ayyappan, Vettakkaran and Sasta. 
Of these the first two have been absorbed in the Bhagavati cult, i.e., 
the cult civilised by the Aryans. These deities, even the Aryans 
concede, are the terrific aspects of the benign goddess, otherwise 
called Sakti^ who ought to be propitiated by the lower forms of 
mantric rites. It deserves to be pointed out here that these are the 
only two female deities worshipped by them, and in fact they are 
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but different aspects of the same deity, even though in origin they 
must have been considerably different. 

The other deities are ecjually deities of the Aryan hierarchy. 
V'irabhadra is associated with Siva as his powerful agent; Vettak- 
karan, Sasta and Ay yap fan are really vague sylvan deities, borrowed 
from the hill tribes and many stories are told about tlieir origin. 
The shrine of Ayyappan at the Saurimala is as famous as any other 
shrine in the whole of Kerala, and pilgrims flock to the same in 
large numbers in the month of February-March. The worshippers 
are so careful of purity that if dicy think that they have lost their 
purity in any way, they would rather give up their visit than go 
there. For, it is believed that the impure worshipper would fall a 
prey to the wild animals. i:iasta is another very popular deity and 
he is looked upon as the guardian deity of the boundaries of Malaya- 
iam, and at all strategic points of entrance into the land there is tins 
deity enshrined. Vettakkaran is again another sylvan deity whose 
origin IS very obscure. This deity is generally associated with hunt- 
ing excursions, and he is described ns the offspring of the God Siva 
Of Visnu when he was hunting in the wilderness of the forest. It 
is remarkable that Vettakkaran is the guardian angel of the famous 
mantrika family of Cennos Mana, which is kx)kcd upon as the pre- 
mier mantrika family of Kerala. Tlie connection with hunting on 
one side and his acceptance as the guardian deity of an aristocratic 
family devoted to the practice of Tantras and Mantras is a clear 
indication of Dravidian origin of this deity. The only difference in 
their cults, as practised by the men of the plains and of the hills, 
lies in the fact that while he has a daily worship offered in the plains, 
the worship in the hills is only seasonal. Secondly, the character 
ot the ritual has also undergone a change : in the hills it is even now 
associated with the lower forms ot Tantric rites and there are sacri- 
fices of animals, whereas the worship In the plains is decidedly of 
a higher kind and has no blood offerings, except once a year, probably 
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as an indication of what they were originally getting. In the light 
of the information now available, it is difficult to trace the course of 
their metamorphosis from the hills to the plains. This must be 
interesting, inasmuch one of the premier mantric families of 
Kcraja has Vettakkaran as chcir family deity. It must also be im- 
portant in that It has given to the Aryans three distinct cults : the 
Ayyafpan, the Vettakkaran and the Sasta. As thy are now prac- 
tised, they are completely Aryanised and they partake more or less 
of the nature of the cults of 5iva or Visnu. These deities arc pro- 
pitiated with a variety of domestic rites called Pattus, which is more 
or less a queer type of music party, singing songs in praise of the 
deity in whose honour the function is arranged, to the accompani- 
ment of some instrumental music, which is followed by one or other 
of the party becoming infused by the spirit of the deity and con- 
veying the commands of the deity. With reference to the deity 
they are known as Ayyappan Pdttu, Vettakkaran Pattu and Sastan 
Pattu, These appear to be modelled upon mainly Bhagavati Pattu. 

Another senes of spirits that the hill tribes and in common 
with them the men of the plains try to propitiate are the lower orders 
of the divine spirits, a senes composed of the Gandharvas^ Yaksiriis, 
Kinnaras etc. These and other deities are of a vandalistic nature. 
They are present everywhere and, when it suits them, they prey upon 
innocent people. Of this series, the most important are the 
Yaksinis and Gandharvas, Yaksims are supposed to present them- 
selves before foolish men, when they happen to go all alone along 
lonely paths at unearthly hours and that in the guise of a very 
beautiful woman inveigle the unsuspecting passerby. Many stories 
of Yaksims are told; at the same time I have heard of only 
one story where a Yaksini actually happened to fall in love 
with a human being and live as his wedded wife. These Yaksims 
are really afraid of Bhagavatt, and to resort to that deity is the only 
recourse when a Yaksini has preyed upon a particular individual. 
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Similarly, a belief in Gandharvas is common enough. They arc 
propitiated, as also Yaksints by annual offerings by certain families, 
and one of the most typical of rituals is to celebrate the Gandharvan 
Pdttu. He makes his presence felt by his sweet music. There arc 
lots of legends connected with Yaksini and Gandharua, 

Another very popular deity that has migrated from the hills to 
the plains is the dreaded deity, called Cdttan. Left to himself, he is 
supposed to be quiet and harmless. But he is a devoted servant ^of 
his master and when he is invoked to work havoc upon an enemy, 
he rises to his primitive nature and does immense mischief. 
When a devotee of his invokes him to harass a particular family, he 
is ready to go, but if by any chance he could not work there, then 
he turns upon his devotee, on whose behalf his services have been 
requisitioned. He adopts various methods to harass the people, 
some of which are : to tear off the clothing to shreds or set fire to it : 
to take babies and leave them on the branches of trees, or on the 
sides of wells or actually in the well supporting the same till a mem- 
ber of the family comes and takes it back into safety, to fill the 
dinner dishes with unsightly articles, to punish children if they do 
not believe properly etc. etc. One peculiar feature about him is that 
he never takes away life : he simply contents himself with troubling 
people. This is a dreaded deity even to-day. and many are the 
families which are constantly troubled by this superhuman agency. 
The only way to get over the same is by means of an elaborate ritual 
and by votive offerings to the Vaisnavite shnne at Tripparayar. 
Thus It will be seen this is the only deity whose activities could be 
seen even in these days and whose voice also could be heard. The 
hill tribes also have a deity called Kuttiedttan or Karmuttycattan. 
The cult act associated with this deity is the offering of Pujds 
through the instrumentality of the lower orders of caste Hindus. 

Another equally important series of deities are the spirits of 
people who have come to an unnatural end. These spirits arc sup- 
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posed to be wandering about the world and so long as they arc not 
propitiated, their sole concern is to prey upon innocent people and 
thus get for them a proper religious ceremonial which enables them 
to reach the abode of the manes. The most popular way in which 
they affect people is by driving them mad and by bringing into the 
family a series of misfortunes, such as death of children, death of 
young women, failure of crops, etc. The only cure for their affec- 
tion is to pray to the Bhagavati, one’s own patron deity, to protect 
them and at the same time to perform what is called Tilahomam 
which is a very expensive purificatory ritual for the manes. People 
are also preyed upon by the spirits of those who have come to tragic 
end and who are related to the victim. Such Instances arc not rare 
and the only palliative is to offer Bhajana in the Bhagavatl shrines 
which arc famous for the controlling of spirits, such as Cottanikkara, 
Cape Comorin etc. The belief in the mischief making capacity of 
the unpurified spirits on both the relatives and the unrelated is 
very common amongst us and various types of votive offerings are 
made to wean themselves from the malignant influence of these 
spirits. 

Corresponding to this evil aspect of the unpurified spirits, there 
is also the benign aspect, the spirits of eminent ancestors. A belief 
in these and their power to help us in times of misery and struggle 
is shared by almost all people in the country. It is a very common 
belief, and forms, as it were, an important article of faith amongst 
us; and I believe that not a few of the temples in our parts owe 
their Origin to the worship of ancestors. It is not a rare feature that 
our temples often enough reveal at least an association with the 
ancestor-cult. 

Worship of ancestors is a common practice with us. It takes 
various forms, the nature of which is determined more or less by the 
place the particular individual held in our religious, social or political 
life. 
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As in other parts, the simplest type consists of the Sraddha, 
the offering of oblations by the nearest direct descendant of the de- 
ceased, on the anniversary day; failure to perform the Sraddha is 
punished with social ostracism. A general Sraddha also is com- 
monly performed by the senior member of the family to all the 
manes en masse on every new-moon day. This is done for the 
satisfaction of those ancestors whose lines have become extinct. 
Unlike the first form, it is not obligatory. The Sraddha is purely 
a domestic fuoction. 

Another widely prevalent type is the setting apart of a parti- 
cular room as the abode of the manes, who are supposed to safe- 
guard the interests of the family. A lighted lamp is kept in this 
room, and admission is restricted to members of the family; even 
these are allowed in only after they have purified themselves by 
bathing and the like. This also is of purely domestic type, chiefly 
current amongst the Nayars. There is no daily worship and .some- 
times not even annual worship. The practice is prevalent amongst 
the higher castes of Hindus. One of the rooms in the Palace at 
Cochin is thus kept in memory of a prince who died there. 

The third, a still less common, but not rare, type, seems to be 
closely related to the preceding. It consists in preserving in a place 
in the house, .sometimes in the main buildings, sometimes in, an 
outhouse, symbols to keep up the memory of distinguished ancestors. 
The place thus assigned is looked upon as sacred; and the symbols 
used are sometimes a statute, or a weapon, generally a sword or a 
trident, if the ancestor happened to be a warrior; or beads or slippers 
or a danda (stick), if he was a spiritualist. This also is only a family 
shrine and one of the members of the family acts as the priest. 
Such shrines are not generally open to outsiders. Worship is offered 
to the deceased ancestor daily, weekly, monthly or annually, as the 
case may be; seasonal and annual festivities are always celebrated. 
The most noted instance of this type is the shrine kept by the 
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Pazhur Kaniyan, a traditional astrologer, to glorify the memory of, 
and get inspiration from, his distinguished ancestor. 

A slightly amplified form of the same, and therefore appealing 
to a wider circle, constitutes another type. This may be of two 
kinds; sometimes the family shrine is thrown open to the public, 
when, for instance, an offering at a particular family shrine is sup- 
posed to be efficacious as a palliative for diseases and the like. Such, 
for instance, are shrines originally set up in honour of a distin- 
guished Adantra-vadin (a professor of the black art). Such a shrine 
exists at Idapally. At other times the shrine may be set up by a 
particular sect of people to honour one of their distinguished prede- 
cessors. As a notable instance, may be cited the building oE a 
temple at Kaladi in honour of ^ri ^ankaracarya by his disciples. It 
is not merely a sectarian temple, but a temple for all Hindus. In 
these there are daily ceremonies and annual Ecstivals, a member oE 
the family acting as a priest in the former case and a paid brahmin 
in the latter. 

Such family shrines and sectarian, class, or professional shrines 
sometimes grow into public temples. The passage of time and the 
growth oE legends around the shrine probably account for this deve- 
lopment. The shrines oE the Cheraman Perumal at Tiruvancikulam 
is an instance oE this. Local patriotism sometimes hastens such a 
development. In such .shrines, there are all the paraphernalia of 
an ordinary temple. 

Still another type is found in the institution of social festivities, 
of religious festivities, of social customs, and lastly, of religious 
ceremonies. 

Social festivities : — The most popular instance of this type is 
the Onam festival, celebrated by all people, rich and poor alike. 
This IS in honour of Mahabali, and is accompanied not merely by 
feasting, but also by the setting up and worshipping in every Mala- 
yali liouse of a symbolic statue of the revered king. 
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The Pauranic story of Vamana’s conquest of Mahabali, when 
divested of its poetic embellishments, seems to resolve itself into 
a political incident. The story in bnef is this : Mahabali was a 
powerful Dravidian king. In spite of all their efforts, the Aryans 
could not overcome him in battle, and so they resorted to strategy. 
They sought the help of a distinguished saint, now known as 
Vamana, who was probably a Dravidian, later converted to Aryan 
belief. He made the king promise to give him anything he asked, 
and then caught him in his own trap by claiming his whole king- 
dom. A true pattern of nobility, the king surrendered his whole 
kingdom. Struck probably by his generosity and sense of repen- 
tance for the deceit, the saint obtained for him a portion of his 
kingdom, to which he had to retire. 

The story says he became the king of the land of Nagas. 
Kerala seems to be the land referred to as Nagaloka, For (i) Naga 
is the name given to the inhabitants of this land; (ii) Nagaloka is 
said to be bounded by the Western Ghats; (iii) the peculiarly 
Malayali institution of the Onam festival points to the intimate 
relation between Mahabali and the people of this land; and, (iv) 
the bid princes of Kerala are said to have descended from Mahabali 
and his grandson Bana, 

In the light of this the exceedingly strong hold that the social 
festival has upon us is easily explained. When it is also remem- 
bered that worship is offered not merely to. Mahabali, but also to 
the deity enshrined at Trikka-Kara, it may also be maintained that 
his capital must have been at Tnkka-Kara, now a petty village 
situated not far from Ernakulam. 

Religious festivities: — Annual festivities are held in the temple 
at Trippunithura (Cochin State) in honour of a Nambudri virgin 
lady, and of a carpenter. 

Social customs: — ^The custom amongst Asaris (professional 
carpenters), who form a caste by themselves, of first serving their 
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guests, is instituted as a mark of respect for the memory of Perum- 
Tachan (the great architect). 

Religious ceremonies: — -As an instance may be mentioned the 
annual Tevarasseva (service of God), performed in the temple at 
Iranjalakuda, Cochin State, which indirectly keeps up the memory 
of some Namputiris murdered by a rival clan. 

I shall conclude this outline sketch with a reference to the ori- 
gin of the very old and sacred temple at Cranganore which is held 
in great aw^e and reverence throughout all Kerala and which 
forms a typical instance of ancestor deification. It is dedicated to 
Bhadra Kali, whose w'rath is supposed to be the cause of all epidemic 
diseases m Kerala. To gain her good will a big annual festival is 
held towards the close of February or the beginning of Mjarch, when 
thousands and thousands of people stream into that place from far 
and wade. The temple was founded between the years 115 and 
125 A.D. by Chenguttuva Perurnal, the Imperial sovereign of all 
Kerala who reigned from 69 to 125 A.D., to commemorate the 
tragic end of a faithful woman. 

Kannaki was the fair and virtuous bride of Kovalan, a rich 
merchant, who lived in Cola during the reign of Ilanchel Chenni. 
He was reduced to poverty because of his loose life and migrated 
to the Pandyan kingdom, accompanied by his devoted wife.^ There 
the unfortunate man was charged with stealing one of a pair of ank- 
lets intended for the queen and was hanged. The indignant wife 
proved the innocence of her husband at the court of the king and 
charged the king with unrighteousness. Cutting off one of her 
breasts, she threw it into the midst of the Council Chamber, and 
invoked eternal curses upon the king. She then rushed out of the 
Court and ran to the hills, where she died. 

One of the mountain chiefs, who was on his way to the court 
of the Perurnal to pay his annual subsidy, happened to witness her 
death, and reported it at the court of his overlord. To this infor- 
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mation Chattanar, the court jx)ct of the Pandyan king, at that 
moment a distinguished guest of the Periimal, then added the pre- 
ceding details. The Pcrumal was struck with pity on hearing the 
woeful story and asked his younger brother, Prince Ilankov Adigal, 
to commemorate it by writing a book. The queen was so overcome 
with sympathy for her unfortunate sister, that she requested her 
lord to build a temple in honour of the devout and faithful wife. 
Thus, thanks to the royal sorrow, an excellent work, Cilaffati- 
karam, was written, and a temple was built, one of the most 
sacred in all Kerala, to preserve the memory of the tragic fate of a 
noble woman. 

We have m the foregoing pages described a number of cults 
and cult-acts and one noteworthy feature is the silent, now almost 
complete, absorption of the old Dravidian rites and rituals into the 
Hindu fold, and the conversion of the Dravidian shrines into centres 
of Hindu worship. The fusion has been so complete that it is now 
more a matter of speculation to say which is which. All the female 
deities have been fused into one mainly with the consort of 5iva, 
few with the consort of Visnu and still fewer with the consort of 
Brahma, while the sole traces of their origin and their relation with 
the primitive religion survive in a particular ceremony or in a parti- 
cular legend, more or less in a Hinduiscd form, and rarely in the 
observance of a particular ritual, in which the lower orders function 
as the Pujari. Similarly, all the male deities who once used to ter- 
rorise over the simple villagers were converted into Saivite gods — 
generally as Siva’s sons, the few beneficent ones being associated with 
the Vaisnavite creed. The hill tribes also are seen to connect their 
gods and goddesses with one or other of the gods of the Hindu 
pantheon. Thus we find the trees, animal and spirit cults becoming 
inextricably mixed up with the Vaisnavite, the ^aivite and Bhaga- 
vati cults ; and as a result of this we find the history of temple reveal- 
ing an interesting process of cult stratification. Corresponding to 
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this cult stratification — and this is but a legitimate sequel of the 
other — :we find a process of cult-act stratification, the so-called cen- 
tres of Aryan worship revealing the Vcdic, the Tantric and the 
Mantnc cults both higher and lower, while the sacred topes and 
shrines of the hill tribes often enough witnessing the simple type 
of Vedic and Tantric rites. Again the mutual fusion of the Aryan 
and the Dravidian has resulted in another fundamental aspect in 
us; the numerous, Dravidian deities pregnant with positive power for 
evil and mischief and the Ayran deities with their civilising influ- 
ences rnade the people put singular faith in votive offerings. As 
a people wc are most inclined to make votive offerings and ours is 
the land of votive offerings and prayers not merely at particular 
seasons for a particular purpose, but the whole year round without 
any specific purpose in view, this being looked upon as a part of our 
religion. The singularly mixed religion and mixed rites have 
created in us a sense of toleration and accommodation, probably un- 
rivalled anywhere else in the whole of India. Cults and cult-acts 
have not so far produced sects and sectarian prejudices; in other 
words religion has never been a cause of social and political turmoils 
with us. And it is a piece of striking testimony to find our kings 
and chiefs lavishly patronising all kinds of religions and their 
followers. The hill-tribes as much as the Asthagrhattil Adhyans, 
the Sakteya as much has the pure Agnihotn, or the Advaitin or 
Dvaitin or Visisthadvaitin, the ]ewlsh and Christian priest as much 
as the Mohammedan Thangal, all are equally honoured and respect- 
ed. It is difficult to find out whether a brahmin is a ^aivite or a 
Dvaitin, the aupasaka of 5akti or Vettakkaran or Ayyappan. All 
are equal in our eyes and the particular deity in front occupies the 
foremost place in our thoughts and that deity is for the time being 
the very highest conception of the all supreme being. Such an atti- 
tude on our part has led to the blunting away of the sharp edges of 
divergent cults and creeds so much so that the actual passage from 
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the one to tHe other is imperceptible and unnoticed. One moment 
one figures as a typical animist, the next as a fetish worshipper, 
while at home he might be found propitiating the spirit of his de- 
parted ancestors and the malignant deities, while in his intellectual 
pursuits he remains an Advaitin. Such, was the life, so far as we 
know that the great advaitacatya himself led, I mean Sri 
S^nkarabhagavadpadacarya. Add to these the modern conditions of 
life, modern currents of thought, and no wonder the world of reli- 
gion is undergoing remarkable transformation, as much as the social 
educational, and political world. In spite however of these a careful 
observer can still pitch upon vestiges, certain unerring demarcating 
lines, by means of which he can separate the original primitive 
shrines from the Aryan temples. Thus all Bhagavati shrines which 
still retain some sort of animal sacrifice, annual festivals including 
obscene songs, which continue as centres for casting ofi demons or 
which have several local stones connected with its original — all such 
shrines may be termed pre-Aryan in origin. Similarly, the Saivite 
or Vaisnavite shrines may also go back to a pre-Aryan origin, pro- 
vided they have associated with them some primitive cults or un- 
Aryan incidents. Similarly such shrines as are thought fit for 
Sannyasins to go and worship may generally be said to have an 
Aryan origin. In other words, from a comparative study of the 
deity, the cults and cult-acts of the temple, one may expect to trace 
the origin of the shrine whether it is Dravidian or Aryan. But the 
process is becoming day by day more and more difficult. One 
characteristic feature that distinguishes the Dravidian deities from 
the Aryan is that fact that while the Aryan deities arc all 
connected with heaven, though sometimes living on the earth as 
Avatara and benevolent in character, the Dravidian deities are main- 
ly of the earth hovering in the air and malevolent in character. 
This appears to be an important basis of differentiation and* the 
origin of the gods may also be utilised aS a clue to find out the origin 
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of the temple. In other words the Dravidians associated their 
deities locally so as to make them particularly their own. This 
tendency is also borrowed by the Aryans and we have consequently 
many Aryan local gods. 

If we try to find out what exactly the type of our religion is, 
we find we are animists, because we worship spirits; we have feti- 
shism because we worship certain objects which are supposed to 
possess uncommon properties; we have also demonolatory, because 
we accept a number of demons who are dreaded beings in our pan- 
theon. In addition to all these wc have also a large number of 
gods who are characterised by higher abstractions. These various 
gods, animistic, fetishistic, demonistic and abstract are all inextri- 
cably interwoven. Therefore it is hazardous to characterise our 
religion by any one of these terms. 

K. R.ama Pisharoti 



Sanskrit Poetesses Vijja and Morika 

In ancient India women occupied a high position as regards 
education and culture. There were several female writers, of whom 
we intend to deal in this paper with the literary activities of two 
eminent poetesses called Vijja and Morika. 

In the loth century A.D.> the poet-laureate Rajasekhara pointed 
out in his Kavya-mtmamsa^ that culture is an attribute of the soul; 
poetic genius brooks no difference of sex; women too can be 
gifted with poetic genius as much as men. “It is seen as well as 
heard,” says our poet, “that princesses, daughters of ministers and 
others have proved themselves well versed in spiritual knowledge as 
also endowed with poetic genius.”’ In die same treatise 
Rajasekhara thrice^ refers to the views of his wife Avantisundari on 
intricate questions of rhetoric; and we find in his drama Karptira 
manjart that the first performance of the said drama was undertaken 
at the instance of his wife.^ Towards the end of the PaiyaAacchu 
nama-mala Dhanapala points out that the treatise, originally inten- 
ded for his sister Sundari was given final form in the year 1029 of 
the Vikrama era i.e. 972-73 A.D. We think this is the same 
Avantisundari whose verses arc found extant in lexicographies and 
rhetorical works. 

But to whom did the poet refer by the phrase : “It is heard”? 

Vijja is sure to be one of them. We find a verse by Vijja 
herself in the MS. of a work called Subhasitaharavalt by Han Kavi. 
In this verse® she says: “My name is Vijjaka. My complexion is 

1 Purusavad yosito’pi kavibhaveyuh, etc., p. 53, Barocin cd., Gackwad s 
Oriental series, vol. I. 

2 Pp. 20, 46 and 57 of the same cd. 3 Vide Prastavana. 

4 Verses 276-177. 5 Bhandarkars Report, Poona, 92 of 1883-84. 

6 Fol. 35 (b) of the MS. The 4th pada of the verse is the same as the 4th 
pada of the ist verse of Dandin’s KavyadarU. 
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dark like a blue lotus. The poet Dandin, not knowing about me, 
has said that Sarasvati is all white.” As Vijja refers to the poet 
Dandin in this verse, there can be no doubt that she was either con- 
temporary with or posterior to Dandin. One of Vijja’s verses, viz., 
Dhanyasi ya kathayasi, etc/ is found quoted in Mukula Bhatta’s 
work Abhidhavrttimatrka, Mukula Bhatta was the son of Bhatta 
Kallata, a contemporary* of Avanrivarman, king of Kashmir. 
Avantivarman reigned from 855 to 883 A.D. Hence there is no 
doubt that Vijja must have flourished prior to this date. Most 
probably, she flourished during the middle of the 8th century A.D. 
Whether she is identical with Vijayamahadevi, wife of Candraditya 
still remains to be proved. We find the poetess also designated as 
Vijjaka,® Vijjaka,^® Vijjika," Vidya*^ and Vija.'^ 

No complete work of Vijja is as yet known to us, but we know 
of a good many verses composed by her, some of them being 
preserved only in MSS. 

She dwells mainly on three themes: viz., Human beings, Love 
and Nature. 

Human beings in general, believes our poetess, are absolutely 
.helpless to check the inexorable course of destiny. The pride 
of the mightiest may, one day or other, crumble to the ground, — 
the king of to-day may become a beggar in the streets to-morrow. 
The rule of destiny is supreme, the ravages of time are unimpeded. 
In yonder tank, once lusty elephants in rut used to bathe, and the 

7 P. 12 of the Nirnaya-sagara cd., 1916, Bombay. 

8 Vide Rajatarahgmi, v. 66. 

9 Sarngadhara-foddhati, 451, 582, 1131, 3746, 3769. 

10 £.g. Subhasitavali by Vallabhadcva, 138, 3137, 1141. The India Office MS. 
of the Subhisitavati, Aufrecht collection 59, General No. 7245, gives the name once 
as Bhijjaka. 

11 E.g. Subhasitivati of VallaBha, 1175. 

12 E.g. SadukUkartMmrta by Sridharadasa, MS. India Office Library, Aufrecht 
collection 57, ii, 61. 

13 Of. cit., ii. 270. 
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waves raised by their huge temples reached as high as the sky. But 
alas! in course of time, to-day the tank has not water enough even 
for a heron to dive in.^^ 

In another verse, she pints out that all our thoughts arc 
lumped together like clay on the wheel of destiny, and the rod of 
misfortune churns them, into an indistinguishable mass, — destiny 
goes on and on inexorably — ^what can men pssibly do or think ? But 
at the same time our petess points out encouragingly that although 
we cannot impede the inevitable course of destiny and are bound to 
suffer its consequence, there is no reason for giving ourselves up to 
absolute despair, for real greatness cannot be hampered by destiny 
Oceans, mountains and the like, though chained to the fetters of 
fate, are yet not small or lowly/* 

Since human beings cannot escape their fates, they try, she 
points out, to accommodate themselves, as best as they can, to their 
circumstances. E.g. yonder campaka tree in the garden of an evil 
person living in unfavourable surroundings, has still to live. All its 
leaves have fallen off, all branches broken; the poor tree is bereft of 
its twigs and leaves'^ for the grasses underneath to grow luxuriantly. 

Our petess gives a very fine prtrait of an unchaste woman. 
Such a woman resorts to all sorts of devices for fulfilling her vicious 
purpse. She'* calls her neighbour and tells her innocently: Dear, 


14 falhana s SHkti'tnHktavalt-samgraha, Bhandarkar’s Third Re fort of Sans. 
MSS., Ms. No. 370, (Poona, 1884-85), fol. 47 (b). 

15 SuhhasUa-hdravali by Hari Kavi, fol. 54 (b); Vallabha's Subhasitivall, 3137. 
Sdrhgadhara-foddhati, 45 1 . 

16 Subhasitavali by Vallabhadeva, verse No. 3138. 

17 Jalhana’s Sukti-muktavali, fol. 51 (a), Sarngadharaf add halt, verse 1003. 

18 Sarhgadhara-faddhati by Vallabhadeva, verse no. 3769, Vifvanatha's 
Sihitya-darfana, Bombay, 1922, p. 215, i. 6, Sarasvati'kanthabharana, Durgi- 
prasada’s ed., p. 72; Hemacandra's Kavyanusasana, Kavya-mala ed. of 1901, p. 35; 
Keiava Misra’s Alatnkara-sekhara, Kiii Sanskrit scries, 1927, p. 23 (Cited as an 
example of the figure Bhavika). Rajacudamani Diksita’s Kavyadarpana, ed. by 
Subrahmanya Sastrin, p. 124. 
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I could not find time during the day to fetch water from the river. 
But my husband does not like to drink water from our well. So I 
must now go and fetch water from the river, though it is now quite 
dark, though I may be scratched by the hard reeds on the river bank. 
The husband on his return is sure to appreciate his wife’s devotion 
and thought for his comfort. Poor innocent fellow! 

A woman herself, Vijja weeps for love-lorn women who are in 
real distress. She feels most deeply the inconsolable sorrow, the irre- 
parable loss of a woman who once reigned like a queen in the heart 
of her lover, but is now thrown off by him like a dried flower. Once 
a single drop of tear from her eyes was enough to cause him the 
greatest distress and heart-ache but now even the constant flow of 
tears, enough to fill up a pond, cannot soften his iron heart; once he 
tried to be at her side on every pretext, but now even the most 
earnest prayers on her part cannot bring him before her, but she 
herself is not to be blamed for this a woman’s heart knows no 
change — she is true to her lover, she bewails to her last breath the 
loss of love, yet without any response. What can be more pathetic 
than this?^” The rainy season, the deep rumbling of the clouds, 
the sudden flash of lightning, the air fragrant with the Kadamba 
blossoms — -all conspire to enhance her heart-burn.^® The god of love, 
the love-lorn lady thinks, has been twice defeated before by 5 iva and 
by the Buddha, and now alas, for the third time he is defeated by 
her merciless lover who has forsaken her.*^ 

Our poetess, though so very sympathetic to faithful women 
unjustly deserted by their lovers, is aware at the same time that all 
women are not constant, but pwints out that the hearts of young 
ladies may, like a rainbow, be fickle (cancala) inclined towards many 

19 Cp. Vallabhadcva’s Suhhasitavali, verse no. 1141. 

20 MS. of /alhana*s Sukii-muktavali (Poona, 1884-85), fol. 124 (b). 

21 Sadukti-karnamrta by Sridharadasa, India Office Library, Aufrccht MS. 

57 * »» 5 ^^- 
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(aneka-raga-ranjita) devoid oE any good qualities {nirguna), crooked 
(yakra) and difficult to be wooed (dusprapya),^^ 

Vijja’s description of Nature is very charming, at the same time 
simple and sweet, — resorting to no far-fetched thoughts. She 
gives a very simple and natural picture of the morning : The bees, 
dressed in the pollens of lotuses, are humming all the more sweetly, 
the golden glory of the sun-rays, kissing the lofty Udaya mountain, 
has spread over the heaven and the earth. In another place she 
portrays the beauty of the spring. During the spring, she points 
out, the lovely red pollen of the palasa flower looks just like Cupid's 
bow, red with the heart-blood of lovers, and just like it is out for 
the capture of the hearts of the meek maidens. In this verse the 
beauty of thoughts surpasses by far the beauty of rhetoric, — ^and 
lovers of poetry are at once reminded of Harsadeva^** and 
Visvanatha”*^ for poetic and rhetorical perfections.^' 

The second poetess about whom wc intend to speak here is 
Morika, equal in rank to Vijja, both of them being honoured by 
Dhanadadeva, in the same verse, as possessed of great knowledge and 
incomparable in the art of subtle argumentation.** 

The messenger, sent by our poetess on behalf of her heroine, 
is a straight maiden, not a believer in honeyed or flowery words. 
So she without mincing words remonstrates with the hero to accom- 


22 MS. of Jalhana's SUktimuktavali, fol. 96 (b). Note the punning: the 
adjectives fit in both with the rainbow and the heart. 

23 Sadukti-karnamrta by Sridhacadasa, Aufrccht MS. 57 preserved in the 
India Office Library, iii. 41; Mammata’s Kavya-prakasa, Banharti’s cd, p. 192; 
Rajacudamani Diksita’s Kavya-darpana, cd. by Subrahmanya Gastrin, p. 290; 
Kuntala's own commentary on his Vakrokti-jivita, ed. by S. K. De, p. 61. 

24 SUkti-muktavali of ]alhana, fol. ixi (bV 

25 Vide Ratnavali, Vafsanta-varnana. 

26 Vide Sahitya-darpana, chap. lo, section on upama, p. 501, i. 1 of the 
Nirnaya-sagara cd. 

27 MS. of Sukti-muktavali, fol. in (b) 

28 Sarngadhara-paddhati, verse no. 163. 
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pany her at once, without ado, to the bower of his lady-love. She 
and he cannot live apart, just as the moon and the night cannot 
shine without the other. So what is the use of futile del^, — -false 
show of anger?” With these words the messenger-maiden drags 
on the lover, without ceremony, to her mistress, and to happiness. 

X.he heart of the awaiting heroine, as painted by our poetess 
with keen psychological insight and womanly sympathy, overflows 
with deep and spontaneous love for her lover, unimpeded like a 
dancing brook. When her lover comes, she offers herself to him 
heart and soul, with the simple and touching faith of a child, and 
entreats him not to leave her and thereby send her to eternal death. 
She is humble, she is poor, — even her body is on the wane, yet her 
heart, unimpaired and fresh as ever, is his, wholly his. So let him 
stay and reign on her heart for ever.” Very sweet indeed is this 
simple impression of a woman’s innermost soul. 

When the lover is away, the heroine is in a very sad plight. 
Her lover is gone — -so Spring is over for her now. Now to her it is 
the rainy season, — -with its frowning masses of dark clouds, with its 
cruel flashes of lightning, with its torrential rains and storms. She 
loses all interest in life, — everything is the same to her, nothing 
matters, nothing enlivens or encourages her. So, with her heart 
heavy with grief, her eyes blinded by the ceaseless flow of tears, she 
dares not even count the lines on earth, representing the number of 
days before her lover could return to her, lest the counting should 
falsify her own estimate.^^ 

The character of the hero too is portrayed very finely by our 
poetess. He is not callous to the tender advances of his lady-love. 
When she lovingly lifts up her rosy lips to his, when she gently 
closes her lovely eyes m an ecstasy of bliss, the very thought of 

29 Vallabha’s Subhasitavali, verse no. 1396. 

30 Of. cit., verse no. 1053. 

31 Vallabha’s Suhhasitavali, verse no. 1072. 
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leaving her, unresponsively seems the height of cruelty to him. 
The merest suspicion of tears in her dark entreating eyes is enough 
to cause him the greatest distress, so when he sees her tear-bathed 
cheeks, can he possibly think of anything else, any other gain or 
prize, other than his love?^^ 

All the verses of Morika that we have found — comparatively, a 
small number— -deal with one topic, viz., love; and not with a 
variety of topics as found in Vijja’s verses. 

If we compare Vijja and Morika, we find that while Vijja has 
a likeness, in some places, for complex words and long compounds, 
Morika is in complete favour of simplicity and clearness of word 
and meaning. While the current of thought of the former 
sometimes gets hindered on the rocky bed of rhetorical and 
other technical conventions,^^ that of the latter flows on unin- 
terruptedly. Both, however, are equal in point of sweetness of 
thought. Vijja is fairly good in clever punning®^ and similes** but 
Morika docs not attempt at all to show her skill in these points. 

Vijja as well as Morika have written in the Jati and Vrtta 
metres, of which Arya*^ of the first variety and 5ardula-vikridita** of 
the second are common to them. Morika employs the Druta- 


32 Vallabha's Subhasitavali, verse no. 1050. 

33 E.g. Sarhgadhara.-faddhati, verses 582 and 1131; Jalhanas Sikti- 

rnnktavaliy fol. 47 (a). 

34 Vijja has frequently been quoted by the rhetoricians; e.g. Sarasvatu 
kanthabharana^ Bombay, ed., pp. 74 & 5*71 Rajasekhara’s Kavya-mimamsa, 
Baroda cd., 1916, p. 67. Vi^vanatha’s Sahitya-dar^ana, cd. by D. Dviveda, 1922, 
p. HI. Visvesvara Pandita’s Alamkara-kaHstnbha, cd. by ^ivadatta, 1898, p. 166; 
Mammata’s Kavya-prakasa, Banhatti’s ed., p. 136; Rajacudamani Dik$ita*s 
Kavya-darpana, ed. by Subrahmanya 5 astrin, p. 228. 

35 Jalhana’s Sukti-muktavati, fol. 96 (a). 36 Op. cit., fol. 90 (b). 

37 Vijja. MS. of Jalhana’s Sukti-rnnktavah. fol. 96 (b); op. cit., fol. iii (b). 
Morika: Vallabha’s Sabhasitavali, 1072. 

38 Vijja. Op. cit., fol. 47 (b); Valiabhadeva’s Subhasitavdi, 1523; op. cit., 
1175; Jalhanas Sukti-muktavati; fol. 124 (b). Morika: Vallabha's Subhasitavatt, 
1053. op. cit., 1050. 
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vilambita metre in a stanza^® where it is most appropriate. In her 
verses Vijja employs various metres, viz., Prthvi*® Harini” Vasanta- 
tilaka,** Sikharini/^ Vanisastha,''^ Svagata/® etc. 

In Vijja and Morika, we do not find any attempt at discussing 
or solving philosophical and religious problems. They do not think 
it necessary to enquire into a supermundane Lord over and above the 
Lord of a woman’s heart — her lover, or into any other religious or 
sacred duties over and above the duties of human love, affection 
and kindness. Their verses deal with most common-place objects, most 
ordinary relations between men and women, but never attempt to 
soar up beyond our everyday world of love and separation, joy and 
tear, beauty and misery. Thus womanlike, both our poetesses aim 
at the v/elfare of this mundane world only, by giving its true but 
decent picture and never venture beyond it with regard to the great 
Unknown whom sages and mystics are for ever trying in vain to 
know. 


}. B. Chaudhuri 


39 Vallabha’s Subhasitavalt, 1396. 

40 Sarhgadhara-faddhfiti, 582. 

41 Subhasita-haravait by Hari Kavi, fol. 64 (b); Sarrt gad harapadd halt, 451; 
Vailabhadeva’s Stibhasitaval'i, 3138. 

42 Sarhgadhara-paddhati, 3746. 

43 Jalhana’s SUkti-muktavali, fol. 51 (.i); V.nllabhadeva’s Subhasitavali, 1141. 

44 Vailabhadeva’s Subhasitavali, 158. 

45 Op. cit. 2090. 



Murari Rao Ghorepade 

(A Maratha Adventurer in the Carnatic). 

Introduction 

In the middle of the i8th century the prevailing political and 
social unrest enabled a number of men of genius to come to the 
fore-front and carve out prominent positions for themselves. To 
this category of personages belong Haidar Ali of Mysore, Yusuf 
Khan, the Rebel Commandant,* and Murari Rao Ghorepade. The 
last^ named kept himself up as a factor of political and military 
importance for nearly forty years and was the ancestor of the present 
ruling family of Sandur. Murari Rao is one of those half-forgotten 
worthies of the i8th century who, despite his ultimate failure to 
render permanent his rich achievements, had left a reputation for 
remarkable ^ghting abilities, firmness of political organisation and 
gallantry and was most useful to the struggling English power at 
a period of critical turn in their fortunes. The present paper docs 
not aim at giving a complete and detailed picture of his life, but 
tries to trace, in some detail, on the basis of reliable and authentic 
material available, Murari Rao’s activity in the Carnatic in the two 
fateful decades that ended with the final triumph of the English 
over the French in South India and with the fall of Pondicherry 
before Sir Eyre Coote in 1761. 

I Maratha aggressions in the Carnatic 

The Marathas made their first great irruption in the Carnatic, 
in the spring of 1740. A body of cavalry under Raghuji Bhonslc, 
numbering 40 to 50 thousands marched against Cuddapah and 
worsted the troops of its Nawab Abdu’n Nabi Khan. At the 

* The subject of a biography of value by S. C. Hill. 
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Damalcheruvu Pass, Nawab Dost Ali Khan was slain in battle 
with them; and his wife and daughters and the wife and son of 
Safdar Ali, his son and successor, were sent over to the protection 
of the French at Pondicherry. Safdar Ali’s letter to Pondicherry 
as summarised by the Pondicherry Diarist, Ananda Ranga Pillai, 
in his entry for July 7, 1740/ gives the details of the battle between 
Dost Ali and the Marathas and the death of the former. Safdar 
Ali was recognised as the new Nawab by the Marathas in August; 
and the latter concluded a secret treaty with him by which they 
consented to evacuate the province on the secret understanding that 
they should receive a large portion of the districts in possession of 
Chanda Sahib, a son-in-law of the late Nawab and the ruler of 
Trichinopoly. as the prize of his effectual removal from the Car- 
natic. Chanda Sahib was deceived into a sense of security by the 
seeming quiet of the Marathas and sold off the provisions which he 
had accumulated in Trichinopoly. He had also sent his wife for 
safety to Pondicherry and even accompanied Safdar Ali on a state 
visit to the French Governor in September. It was orjy in Novem- 
ber that the Marathas again became active. They first swooped 
down on Tiruvannamalai and raided the surrounding country. 
Then they captured Porto Novo and raided the Dutch factory at 
that place. They marched into the Cuddalore territory, pillaged 
the town of Tiruppapuliyur and advanced up the coast to Madras 
where they were repulsed. A news-letter dated 8-3-1739, from 
Daulat Rao Murar to Chimnaji Appa* tells us how skilfully the 
Peshwa Baji Rao, his brother and his son were developing the sub- 
ject of pushing on Maratha conquests in the Carnatic. We also, 


1 Diary : vol. I, tr. by J. F. Price and K. Rangachari (1904) pp. 124-6. See 
also T uzak-i-W alajahi of Biirhan-ibn-Hasan, vol. I, tr. by S. M. H. Nainar, 
(*934) PP« 7 ^ 3 - ^ 
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read, later, how Maharaja Shahu tried to satisfy Babuji Naik in the 
matter of the settlement of the debts, due to him, by granting him 
a mamla in the Carnatic. Raghuji Bhonsle who was in charge of the 
Carnatic expedition was strongly suspected of being defiant towards 
the Peshwa and towards his co-adjutor, Fateh Singh Bhonsle. In 
the midst of his Carnatic campaign, news reached Raghuji of the 
death of Baji Rao and of Chimnaji Appa, who were the only per- 
sons who could keep him under control. He now felt himself com- 
plete master of the situation and wrung a large amount of money 
from Nawab Safdar All by promising him help in his difficulties 
rnd also advised him not to recognise the Peshwa’s claim of chauth 
and sardeshmakhi over his subah. 

The next achievement of the Marathas was the conquest of 
Trichinopoly from Chanda Sahib. The English (Madras) Council’s 
despatch to the Directors from Fort St. George, of September 26, 
1741, contains the circumstances leading to the Maratha capture 
of Trichinopoly and the sequel of events that followed. The sum- 
mary of circumstances is given belpw.* 

3 The Marathas took Trichinopoly in the middle of March 1741 and with- 
drew in May. In the previous year, while Safdar Ali and Chanda Sahib were at 
Arcot in apparent friendliness, Mir Asad, the Nawab *s Diwan, who was with the 
Marathas in the Western Carnatic, concluded a treaty with them by which Chanda 
Sahib was to pay 7 lakhs of rupees as ‘composition’ for Trichinopoly. Chanda Sahib 
resented this arrangement, left Arcot, hastened to Trichinopoly and provisioned it 
for a siege. It was believed that this was done only to destroy Chanda Sahib, that 
the Marathas had been promised a monthly sum till Trichinopoly should be taken, 
and that they were furnished with provisions by the Moors (the Nawab Safdar 
Ali’s men). The Raja of Tanjore and the Hindu princes tributary to Trichinopoly, 
assisted the Marathas, on condition that Trichinopoly should not be left in Muham- 
madan hands. When his provisions ran short, Chanda Sahib offered the 
Marathas 12 lakhs. It was thought that this offer would be accepted, especially as 
Fateh Singh was believed to favour Chanda; and it was said that the Marathas 
would support Khan Bahadur (Chanda’s son-in-law) in his pretensions to the subah 
of Arcot. Safdar Ali shut himself up at Gingce and reproached the Marathas for 
their breach of faith. The Tanjoreans and their other Hindu allies adjured the 
Marathas not to expose them to Chanda’s revenge. Negotiations broke off; and 
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Chanda Sahib had agreed to pay a ransom of 8 lakhs of rupees, 
but as his wife at Pondicherry insisted on his being released before 
any money was paid, he and his son were carried off to Satara. 
His partisans now gave out that he would be made Nawab by 
Nizamu’l-Mulk and be assisted by the Marauhas against Safdar Ali. 
Trichinopoly was not plundered as the Marathas knew that every- 
thing of value therein had been removed. They at first wanted to 
give it to the late Hindu queen’s heir; but as he was unable to 
furnish the desired security, Murari Rao was left in charge, with 
orders to pay the usual tribute to Arcot. 

Thus Murari Rao came on the scene of Carnatic politics. 
Even by now he had gained a considerable reputation as a raider and a 
fighter. When Raghuji marched into the Carnatic, we are told that 
Murari Rao Ghorepade had plundered many villages near Raichur. 
Some time later wc hear from a letter from Ravinitula Adiappa, the 
English spy at Gingee, that Murari Rao had joined the main body 
of the Maratha army with 10,000 horse and was urging Raghuji 
to go against and attack Seringapatam. In the close of November 
1740, we again have information from Oraganta Rama, the English 
spy at Tiruvannamalai, that Murari Rao had plundered Ambur 
and Vaniyambadi and later Conjeevaram, against which he pro- 
ceeded with 1,000 horse and even took away the cloths of gold in 
Its temples and then advanced against (Cheyyar) Tiruvattur. Mir 
Ghulam Husain, an officer of the Nawab, was sent in pursuit of 
Murari Rao; but he only plundered the villages that had escaped 
the Marathas and represented that he had taken the booty back 

after Bade Sahib, his brother who advanced from Madura, with ^,000 horse and 
8,000 foot, had been defeated and killed in his attempt to relieve the place, Chanda 
Sahib surrendered the fort on March 13. Meanwhile great uncertainty prevailed 
as to what the Marathas would do next. Nawab Safdar Ali himself distrusted 
them and advised the English continuously of their movements, though the Maratha 
plans of 1 740- 1 were believed to have been concerted in consultation with the 
Muhammadans. 
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from them. The spy above mentioned gives a list of twenty villages 
plundered by Murari Rao in the neighbourhood of Tiruvannamalai. 

2. Murari Rao, governor of Trichinopoly, 

The Marathas left the Carnatic in a state of complete disorgani- 
sation. Both English and French letters note the prevailing 
disobedience to and defiance of Safdar AH’s orders, since he had 
“neither money, nor troops, nor authority to make himself respected 
and obeyed; each Muhammadan noble acts as his own master and 
assumes sovereign powers in his forts and territories; we foresee no 
end to these disorders.” ‘ The most persistent of the foes of Safdar 
Ali was his cousin, Murtaza AH of Vellore who, in the words of 
Orme, “born cruel and treacherous, had no restraints in his com- 
position to stop his hand from the perpetration of any crime, by 
which his avarice, ambition or revenge could be gratified.” Safdar 
AH was murdered in bed on the 13th of October 1742 when he was 
a guest of his cousin in the Vellore Fort and his Diwan, Mir Asad, 
was heavily chained and imprisoned. Murtaza Ali had himself 
proclaimed as Nawab; but this coupe de hat did not give the reward 
he coveted. His troops broke into open mutiny and Murari Rao of 
Trichlnopoly declared war against him. Terrified at the demands of 
his soldiers, Murtaza AH escaped from Arcot to Vellore in women’s 
cloths; and the boy-son of Safdar Ali was duly proclaimed Nawab 
by Mir Asad. The Pondicherry Diarist, Ananda Ranga Pillai, thus 
comments on the misdoings of the troops of the Nawab who were 
encamped near Pondicherry at that time. ‘The havoc previously 
committed by the Marathas was nothing compared with this. It 
is true they plundered and pillaged, but the people managed to 


4 Despatch of the Pondicherry Council to the French Company, dated isi 
October, 1741. fp. 8 Introduction. Calendar of Madras Records 
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save at least something from their hands, and so continued to ckc 
out a living. But now the country has been utterly laid waste/* 

Murari Rao continued to be in occupation of Trichinopoly till 
August 1743, when he had to evacuate the fort in favour of Nizamu’l- 
Mulk and quitted the Carnatic. Nizamu’l-Mulk arrived at Arcot 
with a large army in March, 1743* All the chiefs of the country 
promptly submitted to him, and he appointed Khwajah Abdullah 
Khan, one of his officers, to the charge of the minor Nawab 
and of the government of the Carnatic. He then ordered 
Murari Rao to evacuate Trichinopoly, but finding that the Marathas 
persisted in refusing to obey his orders, marched with his whole 
army to Trichinopoly and sat down before it. “Presents and pro- 
mises supplied the place of hostility in reducing it.” Murari Rao 
evacuated Trichinopoly on the zqth August 1743 according to the 
Pondicherry Diarist. He was tempted with the grant of the hill- 
fort of Penukonda; and the Nizam contrived to carry on the seige 
operations against Trichinopoly with only a semblance of reality, 
but without ever offering actual battle. Thus the Diarist says: 
‘By these means, Asaf Jah who is in astute man, gained his object, 
but at the same time Murari Rao gathered renown.’ This piece of 
news was later confirmed by a letter addressed to Dupleix by Imam 
Sahib, an officer of the Carnatic subah since the time of Dost Ali, 
who had extensive money dealings with Pondicherry. 

During the period of his governorship at Trichinopoly, as ever 
afterwards, Murari Rao continued to indulge in his raids on the 
Nawab’s territories. Murari Rao seems to have been given only the 
temporary charge of Trichinopoly after it was captured from Chanda 
Sahib, because, according to the news that reached the Governor of 
Madras in April 1741, Raghuji Rao Bhonsle was negotiating with 
Ramanayya and Govindayya with a view to restore the old Hindu 


5 Entry for 2nd February 1743. 
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family — the only other alternative being its coming under the rule 
of a great Maratha leader. The letter from Kuppayya, the English 
vakil at Uttatur, to the Governor of Madras, April i6, 1741, 
says : — »“Murari Ghorpade commands Trichinopoly. It will 
either be restored to the old Rajah’s family or be placed under the 
Maratha.” When Murari Rao applied later to the English for 
some ammunition, the Madras Council resolved neither absolutely 
to refuse his request, nor to enter into any engagements with him. 
The reason that was alleged by the English for refusing the request 
for the supply of ammunition made by Murari Rao was that the 
country languages were so little known to them and the interpreters 
were so bad that they could not understand country politics and 
therefore refused the request. But nevertheless, the English sent a 
vakil on a conciliatory mission to Trichinopoly with presents to him. 
As we saw above, he was openly against Murtaza Ali and refused 
all support to him in his pretensions to the Arcot subah; on the 
other hand, he declared himself openly against the pretender. 

3. Murati Rao reappears on the Carnatic. 

Later, after his withdrawal from Trichinopoly, Murari Rao 
retired into the southern fringes of the Deccan. He had always an 
eye on the Carnatic and discussed, in a letter dated September 1747, 
the possibilities arising from its disturbed condition.® He was dis- 
satisfied with the activities of Babuji Naik who intrigued with Fateh 
Singh Bhonsle and concerted measures to secure the rights of chauth 
etc., over the Carnatic for themselves from the Peshwa. 

It was Chanda Sahib’s descent into the Carnatic and the revo- 
lution that was effected by his victory at Ambur (1749) that changed 
the whole situation and brought Murari Rao once again into promi- 

6 No. 57 of Selections from the Peshwa Daftar, (2S) Peshwa Balaji Rao: 
Karnatak Affairs, 
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ncnce as an adventurer in the subah of Arcot. In 1745 Murari Rao 
seemed to have again invaded the Carnatic, but was driven away by 
the Muhammadan garrison of Trichinopoly after some time spent 
in the plunder of the country round the fort. On this occasion 
the Kallars of the Tanjore kingdom who had made nightly irrup- 
tions even into the camp of Nazir Jang, gave the Marathas consi- 
derable trouble and cut ofF large numbers of their cavalry men, wHo 
strayed into the limits of Tanjore and Madura. After the defeat 
and death of Nawab Anwaru’d-din at the hands of Chanda Sahib 
and his ally Muzaffar Jang (at Ambur, 1749) Nazir Jang applied to 
Raghuji Bhonsle for a body of Maratha troops, promising some ces- 
sion of territory as a reward for their service. Nazir Jang also sum- 
moned all the Mughal dependants and tributaries in the Carnatic 
to be prepared to join his army as he advanced southward. 
Murari Rao, who was then the jaghirdar of Gooty, the possession of 
which was granted to him in 1746 by the Nizam, the Rajah of 
Mysore and the Nawabs of Cuddapah, Kurnool and Savanur and 
Muhammad Ali, the second son of Anwaru’ud-din, with his sup- 
porters and the Governor and Council of the English Presidency 
then located at Fort St. David, were the principal authorities who 
joined or sent their troops to accompany Nazir Jang. Raghuji also 
sent his son Janoji with 10,000 horse to join Nazir Jang in the 
Carnatic. 

After the battle of Arnbui: and w'hcn Chanda Sahib and 
Muzaffar Jang drew up their plan of operations, Duplcix arranged 
that letters should be written to Raghuji Bhonsle, Fateh Singh and 
other Maratha chiefs, requesting them to maintain Chand» Sahib 
in his position and hinder his enemies from attacking him.^ 

7 The Ditirist Ranga Pillai’s entry of a conversation he had with Jayarain 
Pandit, the Maratha Vakil at Pondicherry, November 5, 1749 — Diary; vol. VI, 
p. 236. 
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During the opcrationf of Chanda Sahib in the kingdom of 
Tanjore between December 1749 and March 1750, there were more 
of negotiations about the actual sums to be paid as blackmail by 
the Rajah of Tanjore than active fighting on cither side. The 
Rajah was a past master in the art of procrastination and Chanda 
Sahib saw the drift of these artifices and, wnc ving them to be 
common practices, consented to wait rather than forego the money 
of which they were in want. 

The death of Maharajah Shahu at Satara in December 1749 
had Its remote repercussions even in Tanjore. Chanda Sahib seri- 
ously thought, as soon as he heard the news, of renewing active 
operations against the Tanjore Rajah and capturing his fort. He 
even planned to put his own son on the throne of Tanjore. 
Dupleix, who bad a wider perspective of the political situation, was 
apprehensive that such an action on the part of Chanda Sahib might 
provoke the great Maratha chiefs, like the Peshwa Balajl Rao, Fateh 
Singh, Raghuji Bhonsle, Sripat Rao and others and incline them to 
definitely go over to the side of Nazir Jang; and so he advised chat 
Chanda Sahib should avoid that course of action and gave orders 
to the French captain and jamadar of sepoys with him not to 
plunder Tanjore. So, far from the Maratha leaders taking any 
offence at the actions of Chanda Sahib, they were very busy at home 
in the domestic revolution that followed the death of Shahu. 
Balaji Rao Peshwa himself was then engrossed completely in consoli- 
dating his own position of supremacy which became stable only la 
the late monsoon of 1750. He mollified Raghuji Bhonsle by con- 
firming him in all his eastern possessions and giving him full 
powers over Bengal, Berar and Gondwana. He ejuieted the oppo- 
sition of the other ministers like the Pant Sachiv, degraded the new 
Pratinidhi, fngjivan, who was his heredifory foe and* rival, and con- 
ciliated Fateh Singh by confirming him in the possession of his 
jaghirs and in the title of the Rajah of Akalkot. 
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Murari Rao participates in the wars of the Carnatic. 

After Chanda Sahib resolved to retire from Tanjore (175^) 
since hearing that Nazir Jang had arrived near the Chengamu Pass, 
Murari. Rao appeared on the northern frontier of the Tanjore 
country with a large body of Maratha horse, surrounded and plun- 
dered the neighbourhood of Chidambatam on the northern side 
of the Coleroon and only retreated on the near approach of Chanda 
Sahib, Murari Rao was now joined by Moropant and fought a small 
action with the enemy near the old Coleroon, a little to the south of 
Chidambaram. Being continuously harrassed by the Marathas and 
often repulsing them with the fire of the French cannon, 
Chanda Sahib, Muzaffar and the French t'roops with them reached 
Tiruviti, a temple fort on the Gadilam, near Paiiruti (R.vS.) The 
Marathas had come up to the place even before the French could reach 
it. Wheii the allies retreated to Pondicherry, Dupleix had to order 
a body of French troops to encamp at Villiyanallur and to see that 
the Maratha horsemen who were hovering on the outskirts of the 
camp of the allies did not actually effect any injury. Meanwhile 
Nazir Jang had occupied Gingee and shortly afterwards pitched his 
camp between Villupuram and Kolianallur;** he was reinforced by a 
body of English soldiers and sepoys from Fort St. David, while the 
Marathas and the Kallars on his side gave plenty of trouble to the 
enemy, Murari Rao was, all chc while, in the Nizam’s camp along 
with other Maratha captains like Sanoji Nimbalakar and Chandra 
Sen. Murari Rao continued to negotiate on his own account with 
Dupleix and even informed him that Nazir Jang had a wholesome 
fear of the French. This offer of negotiation from Murari Rao 
quieted the apprehensions entertained at Pondicherry that Murari 
Rao would be given by Nazir Jang the right of collecting chaath 
in the Arcot subah on condition of his staying on in the countiy. as 


8 These places arc all in the present South Arcot District. 
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was reported. During all the weary months of the summer and 
autumn of 1750, Muran Rao continued on, pursuing his own designs, 
participating in all the movements of Nazir Jang’s main army, also 
privately carrying on a correspondence with Dupleix and at the same 
time showing an apprehensive anxiety to prevent his fellow Maratha 
sardars from getting more influence than he himself had acquired in 
the Nizam's durbar. 

After the death of Nazir Jang (end of 1750) and in the opera- 
tioiis of the year 1751, the prominence of Murari Rao became more 
apparent. In the course of the well-known operations of Clive round 
Arcot, Murari Rao’s attitude received very warm commendation 
from that commander. Murari Rao now commanded 6,000 
Maratha , and enjoyed a sort of commission from the ruler of Mysore 
to assist Muhammad Ali. He lay encamped for some time at the 
foot of the hills, about 30 miles west of Arcot. He was himself at 
first of the opinion that Muhammad Ali’s retreat to Trichinopoly 
made his situation desperate and that his English allies were sus- 
pected of having little intention to support him. But now, Clive, 
after his brave defence of Arcot against Reza Sahib, sent a messenger 
to inform Murari Rao of his critical situation and to request his 
approach for his release. Murari Rao replied with a message that he 
would not delay even a moment to send a detachment of his troops 
to the assistance ‘of such brave men as the defenders of Arcot whose 
behaviour had now first convinced him that the English could 
fight.*® He sent his nephew Basin (Bhujanga) Rao with 1,000 
sepoys to assist Clive and himself proceeded at the head of the rest 
of his troops towards the south. He was taken definitely on the side 
of the Mysorean army encamped near Trichinopoly about the end 
of 1751. The Maratha troops under him were very efficient at re- 
connoitring. He himself ably and strongly seconded the Mysorean 

9 A History of Indostan^ (i^th edition), vol. I, p. 192. 
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demand for an immediate assault on the fort of Trichinopoly. But 
as was their habit, the Marathas quickly changed their mind and 
became suddenly and inexplicably lukewarm on the side of the 
English and their allies. Orme complains that the action with the 
French and Chanda Sahib on March 29, 1752 was lost owing to the 
treachery of Murari Rao *who being at this tinie in treaty with 
Chunda-saheb, was unwilling to bring his Morattoes to action; and 
such was the opinion entertained of their courage, that none of the 
rest of the allies would venture to fight without them.’ Shortly 
afterwards, Murari Rao broke off his secret negotiations with Chanda 
Sahib and showed renewed and commendable activity on the side 
of the English in such a manner that they were afraid of fighting 
with him. Orme says that he now impressed Chanda Sahib and the 
French “with terrors equal to those which he had formerly raised 
both in the English and the Nawab’s army.” 

5. Murari Rao changes sides frccjuently 

A captain of sepoys under Murari Rao, by name innis Khan, 
accompanied Clive on his march to Samayavaram and secured a 
victory over a French party. Another party of the Marathas crossed 
with Dalton to Uttatur where they showed great gallantry in the 
fight against D’Auteuil whom they harrassed during his retreat to 
Valikandapuram and attacked him in the flank. But in spite of all 
their gallantry and bravery, the Marathas were not continuously and 
sttadfastly faithful to their allies; and when finally Chanda Sahib 
and the French were caught up in the island of Srirangam, they 
showed themselves prepared to sell him to whoever of the allies 
might give them the largest return. 

After the fate of Chanda Sahib was sealed, the Marathas still 
continued to stay on in the neighbourhood of Trichinopoly. Murari 
now definitely went over to the side of Mysore and took great pains 
to bring about an understanding between Muhammad Ali and th^ 
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Mysore commander. Orme says that m the course of these nego- 
tiations Murari Rao conducted himself with so much seeming im- 
partiality that he was chosen with equal confidence by both sides to 
be the mediator between them; though in reality he was ‘the most 
improper person that could have been chosen to adjust the 
difference.’ “His views were, first, by ingratiating himself with the 
Nabob, to persuade him to admit a large body of Morattoes into the 
city as the best means of deceiving the regent into a belief that he 
really intended to give it up according to his promise; and these 
military umpires would have been instructed to seize on any oppor- 
tunity that might offer seducing or overpowering the rest of the 
garrison; and if this iniquitous scheme succeeded, he intended to 
keep possession of the city, which he had formerly governed, for 
himself. If there should be no opening for this plan, he determined 
to protract the dispute as long as possible by negotiations, during 
which he was sure of being kept in pay by the Mysorean, and did 
not doubt of having the address to get considerable presents from 
the Nabob. When this double dealing should be exhausted, he 
purposed to make the Mysorean declare war, knowing that He had 
too great an opinion of the Morattoes to carry it on without con- 
tinuing them in his service.”^® 

During all this time Murari Rao pretended to be very loyal to 
the Peshwa and assured the latter’s cousin, Sadasiva Rao Bhao, of 
his loyalty.” It was ostensibly with the consent of Sadasiva Rao 
that Murari Rao set out on his Carnatic campaign in 1751* Vishnu 
Naik, the Sardesai of Phonda, wrote to Sadasiva Rao that he was 
accompanying Murari Rao in his campaign. Murari Rao kept 
himself also on good terms with Rani Tara Bai, the bitter opponent 

10 A History of Indostan, (^tli cd.), vol. I, p. 246. 

11 Selections from the Peshwa. Daftar, vol. 28, pp. 3870-71. This letter com- 
mends the Pe.shwa’s cleverness in transferring the charge of the Karnatak from 
Babu Naik to the Bhao and assures him of his own support. 
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of the Peshwa’s supremacy, assured her of his attachment and wrote 
to her a letter of devotion about the middle of 1752, announcing his 
victory over Chanda Sahib. A very long letter of the same year gives 
us news of the events of the Carnatic as they .affected Maratha in- 
terests. Jhe following is its summarv as given by the editor, Mr. 
G. S. Sardesai: — ^ 

‘Shamrao Yadav to the Peshwa giving ncwji from Kaniatak: the arrival of a 
fresh contingent of French soldiers, the constant correspondence which the Frencli 
carried on with Salabat Jang, the difference tliat had arisen between Mohammad 
Ali and Murarirao over the payment of tribute and the possession of the fort of 
Trichinopoly, Muhammad Ali proposing to the English to lead an attack on Pondi- 
cherry and the English refusing help, a skirmish between Muhammad Ali and the 
French at Gingce, the successes attained by Chvc over the French and his subse- 
quent elevation in the service, the French Governor finding fault with Ramdaspant 
for creating ill-will towards the Peshwa and the standing discord between the several 
petty states in die Carnatak are the main items mentioned in this letter.'^ 


6. Events after the death of Chanda Sahib (1^752-53)* 

In the course of the events following the death of Chanda 
Sahib, Murari Rao found it to his interest to protract the operations 
round Trichinopoly. He received frequent presents and letters from 
Dupleix and his wife, who greatly praised the valour and activity of 
the Maratha cavalry. He also sent envoys to Pondicherry where 
an understanding was negotiated by which Dupleix promised to 
take Trichinopoly and give it to the Mysoreans and, in return, the 
latter were to pay 13 lakhs of rupees. Murari Rao himself was to 
receive 2 lakhs and a similar sum when Muhammad Ali should have 
been finally disposed off. Murari Rao pretended to tHc English in 
the camp at Ttichinopoly that he had given orders to the com- 
mander of the Maratha troops that had accompanied the Nawab 
into the Carnatic not to allow his horsemen to plunder the villages 
of Pondicherry, but to help the French people. A definite settle- 


XI Selections from the Peshwa Daftar, vol. 28, p. 3896. 
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ment was soon arrived at by Dupleix with Murari Rao. The details 
of it are 35 follows : — < 

“Dupleix agreed to them ali, except that he insisted on Yadiki and Tadpatri 
being given only on lease and Sirpi no-, being given at all. Dupleix would also give 
Murari Rao the right of the Carnatic chauth, in spite of his understanding with die 
Peishwa to whom Salabai Jang had agreed to pay Murari Rao lakhs every 
month, besides the present of 2 lakhs agreed upon. We are told that, in the course 
of tlic negotiations with the vakils of Murari Rao (December 1752) the governor and 
Madame Dupleix privately called three out of the four vakils and told them that, 
if they could by any means secure Murari Rao’s assistance, they would be 
gratified.” Matvineau tells us in his book on Dupleix that it was probably under- 
stood between the two parties that the enemy should be harrassed and attacked as 
much on the side of Tiruviti and Cuddalorc as on dank of Bhuvanagiri, Porto 
Novo tind Chidambaram and the control of this region should precede their march 
on Trichinopply. 


7. Ejfect of Ris alliance with the French 

Thus by the middle of January 1753, Murari Rao reached 
Pondicherrv*'^ with a body of 4,000 men and he marched along 
with a body of F»*cncli troops and sepoys to Tiruviti and fell upon 
the Nav/ab’s army with great fury. Orme details the attack on 
Tiruviti, which took place on January 20. There were also several 
other skirmishes later on. In the first attack, the Maratha horse 
surrounded Major Lawrence, the English commander, and slew 100 
of his party, Murari Rao then repioached the French of their 

13 \ idc Martincau’s Dupleix et I'Inde Vran^nise, vol. ill, pp. 

avec Morarao. Murari Rao arrived at Valudavur, where after four days, the final 
terms of the agreement were arrived at. They were: — 

(i) Papayya Pillai, receiver-general of the finances of the Carnatic, would pay 
him monthly lakhs. (2) Dupleix should obtain lor Kim the districts of AscotU' 
(Hoskote), Kolar, Gooty, Penukonda and the ordinary jaghirs of these four 
^ariresscs. (3) Both were, to share equally in the bocty whether got in the field or 
in fortresses. (4) Murari Rao should remain at the French side with his army, till 
the affairs of the countiy should be fully settled and till Dupleix should give him 
permission. (5) The payment of Murari Rao*s army was to commence fiom the 
20th December (4000 cavaliers and 2,000 fantassins). 

14 Ananda Ranga Pillai tells us that he was received at Pondicherry w«th the 
same honours as were paid to MuzafFar Jang. 
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cowardice in not having supported him in the manner that had been 
concerted between them. He continued to distress the enemy and 
prevented supplies reaching them. ‘‘Had the French behaved with 
the same activity and spirii as the Marathas who alone were active 
in this skirmishing operations, the situation of the English 
and their ally might have become precarious.” Throughout the 
first quarter of 1753, Murari Rao was very active in the neighbour- 
hood of Tiruviti. On the ist April there was a furious engage- 
ment. “Murari Rao and his brother Bhujanga Rao, advanced 
against Muhammad Ali and the English, who were marching from 
Fort St. David, near Tiruviti taking provisions. Muhammad Ah 
and his bakshi Muhammad Abrar were wounded, but Bhujanga 
Rao was killed’ while Murari Rao had his horse shot under him. 
The Diarist remarks: — -“Others of Murari Rao’s people were 
killed; but the enemy lost more. Although our army retreated the 
Marathas fought gloriously. They showed two or three times as 
much courage as they usually do, and our people disappointed 
them.” This was the opinion of Dupleix who ordered a dress of 
honour and presents to be sent to Murari Rao.*^ It was hoped that 
the Marathas would cut off completely all communications with 
Fort St. David. Murari Rao complained of the repeated failure of 
the French soldiers in camp to assist him and of their refusal to fight 
the enemy. He required guns, shot and powder of which only a 
small quantity was sent. 

Murari Rao did not however get the promised subsidies from 
Dupleix. He harrassed every convoy that brought money to the 
enemy. At last Murari Rao captured the fort of Tiruviti in the 

15 Ormc testifies to the vigour of the charge of the Maratha cavalry on the 
Fnglish convoy which they followed from the vicinity of Fort St. David. He says 
that Bazin Row (Bhujanga Rao) was Murari Rao’s nephew, tlic same who came to 
Clive’s assistance after the siege of Arcot. The day ended with Lawrence assaul- 
ting the French near Tiruviti, but giving up tKe attempt owing to the strength 
of the French works. 
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beginning of May but not before the Engl'sh had sent off all then- 
property on the previous day. Ornie says that the Marathas cut 
down every man of the party who sallied from the fort. I he 
ravages of Maratha horsemen rendered cultivation impossible in the 
neighbouring districts, though the French occupations of the Gingee 
country became stronger. Murari Rao maintained that it was not 
his followers that harrassed the country and the cultivators, but 
that a number of soldiers of fortune pretending to be authorised by 
Dupleix and himself, levied contributions and committed acts of 
violence on the common people. He assisted in the attack of 
Tiruvannamalai which was made by Murtaza All and he was finally 
prevailed upon to move the bulk of his troops to Trichinopoly which 
was seriously in danger from the Mysoreans. His horsemen 
delayed the return of Nawab Muhammad Ali to Trichinopoly and 
pursued him into the Tanjorc country. Both Dupleix and Nanja 
Raja, the Mysore commander, intrigued with Pratap Singh of 
Tanjore and made him vacillate in his alliance with the English. 
They threatened that his country would be laid waste by Murari 
Rao’s horse and bribed his chief minister, Sakkoji, who had con- 
trived to get rid of Mankoji, a firm friend and champion of the 
Nawab and the English. 

8. Murari Rao submits to the Peshwa (1756-8) 

After some time the alliance between the Mysore Dalavay and 
Murari Rao began to weaken naturally. The former intended to 
return to Mysore when he heard of the Peshwa’s advance into it from 
the Deccan and desired that the French and Murari Rao should com- 
bine and attempt to prevent the latter’s further advance. An 
example of the military valour displayed by Murari Rao’s troopers is 
worth quoting. When the French were attacked by Lawrence and 
the Nawab in the c?nd of June near Trichinopoly, they abandoned 
their cannon and fled to the Mysore camp. “All the infantry ex- 
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cepe the slain, flung away ihcir arms and fled. Balaji GHorpadc, 
a sardar of Miirari Rao’s army, 5 or 6 jemadars and 20 or 30 troop- 
ers were killed. If the Matathas had not fought bravely, our whole 
army would have been destroyed. One of Nanja Raja’s principal 
officers was also killed, 

Lawrence’s despatch to Madras, dated June 27, 1753, says that 
the previous day, ‘the enemy attacked one of our advanced posts, 
which being defended only by sepoys, they carried before we could 
get up to their assistance. Upon my marching out on the plain 
their whole army did the same; and a general action ensued in which 
the Nabob’s troops were lucky enough to retake the post and re- 
pulsed the enemy which went off in such confusion that they left 
2 pieces of cannon and a Haubitz behind them, likewise, their killed 
and wounded, among whom we found Ballapah, Moraree’s nephew 

who commanded ail the Morattocs now with the Daloway 

Their loss was considerable both in men and horses ; it must certainly 
give the Daloway strange idea of his European ally, for though 
backed by so numerous an army, they behaved in a most dastardly 
manner/ 

Towards the end of the year Murari Rao still continued in tHe 
neighbourhood of Tnchinopoly, when the deepest gloom prevailed 
among the French on account of the successive failures of all their 
attcn.pts to cake Trichinopoly. Dupleix Had naturally to keep 
Murari Rao in full possession of the subsidies of money that he had 
been promised; and we find Ranga Pillai noticing that Pappiah 
Pillai, one of the renters at Pondicherry, was guilty of torturing mer- 
chants and others into g’ving forced loans in order to raise money 
for Murari Rao, while the latter complained that the French were 

17 Anan{l.i R.inga PilLii, the Dianst’s entry for July 2, 1753; vol. VIII, 

p. 368. 

1 ^ Diary and ConsMtation Book, MilHary Defartment, 1753 : Records of 
Vort St. Qeor^e, p. i2X. 
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always arrears to him, that he had not received the promised contri- 
bution from them £or several months and that Duplcix had made 
false charges against him. Godeheu, the successor of Dupleix in 
the French Governorship, cleverly wrote to Muran Rao that 
he should have settled with the old Governor for the sums of money 
owing to him or that he might set off his claims against th^" sum 
that Nanja Raja, the Mysore Dalaway, owed to the French paying 
the latter whatever might remain after the adjustment. 

Nanja Raja returned to Mysore in the early part vof 1755* 
the urgent summons of his brother, after having exhausted all his 
treasure and the amounts of the subsidy paid during most of the 
time that he was in the neighbourhood of Tnchinopoly, to his ally 
Murari Rao. Murari Rao had likewise to return to his governorship 
of Gooty, but contrived to plunder the land round Vellore, Arni and 
other forts all along his march. His vakil at Pondichery was dis- 
missed curtly, Godeheu refusing to pay the balance due to him 
under the agreement of 1753, on the greund that as Dupleix had 
retired from India, his business was closed and the matter could not 
be reopened. Balaji Rao now demanded from the French the pay- 
ment of chauth for the last two years through his own agent Nara- 
singa Rao. M'uraii Rao had sent an envoy to the Peshwa m 1754 to 
strengthen his own agency rights. After the usual negotiations 
v/hich obviously had no effect, Murari Rao now definitely allied him- 
self with the Nawab of Savanur against the Peshwa (1736). hi the 
next year, we find, from a news-letter written by Visaji Babu Rao 
to the Peshwa, that an envoy was specially deputed by the Nana to 
Gooty to conciliate Murari Rao and attach him to his cause, and that 
he had succeeded in his mission. But, in the meanwhile, there had 
been fought the Peshwa’ s campaign against Savanur whose Nawab 
had sheltered Murari Rao and was also allied with Muzaffar Khan, 
the sepoy commandant. Murari Rao’s loyalty to tlic PesHwa had 
always been suspected ‘j and it was only with considerable difficulty 
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he was persuaded to submit to the Peshwa and promise co-operation 
in the latter’s schemes regarding the Carnatic. Muzaffar Khan was 
at rhe same tune persuaded to enter the PesHwa’s service. This was 
a very critical time for all the parties concerned and was marked by 
the Peshwa’s capture of Savanur, his alliance with Salabat Jang, the 
dismissal of Bussy from the Nizam’s court and the promise on the 
part of the Peshwa to re-employ him on his return. Murari Rao 
now resolved to go to Poona and proceeded to Raichur hearing that 
he could await the arrival of the Peshwa there (1757). A paper 
dated May 1756, letter No 182, wholly in the hand-writing of the 
Peshwa, sets down the terms of an agreement effected with Murari 
Rao when he promised to serve the Peshwa and helped him to carry 
out the plans proposed by him in the region of the Carnatic. 
Another supplementary letter embodies the treaty of offensive and 
defensive alliance formed by the Peshwa with Murari Rao at Sira 
after having won him over. This is dated 1 1-5-1757.''* Thus in 
1757 Murari Rao had become a definite servant of the Peshwa 
receiving money from Balwant Rao Mahendale, the Peshwa’s agent 
in the south, for expenditure. on his troops and he requested Mahcn- 
dale to settle the matter with Sadasiva Rao Bhao regarding the grant 
of a saranjam for the maintenance of his troops. After the defeat 
and death of the Nawab of Cuddapah at the hands of the Marathas, 
their chief, Mahendale Was further reinforced by Gopal Rao Patwar- 
dhan and by Malharji Raste, while Murari Rao consented to des- 
patch his troops under Shivram Bawa Ghorpade to support the 
coming reinforcements. Murari Rao also received the ‘tilgiiP sent 
as the season’s greetings by the Peshwa on the Makara Sahkranti day 
in January 1758, probably as a mark of congratulation on his parti- 
cipation in the splendid achievement of the Peshwa’s army in the 
Carnatic. Maratha operations continued in the course of 1758 


18 Selections from the Peshwa Daftar, No. 28, pp. 4003-4005. 
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against Mysore as they doubted the sincerity of the professions of 
attachment of the Rajah and of Haidar who had now become the 
most dominant personality in the state. They resolved on one 
occasion even to let Haidar enter Bangalore and then raise 
their batteries and see how he could face them. 

Murari Rao has been deemed by Malleson and other histo- 
rians to have showed, during this crisis, diat “he united to the capa- 
city of a warrior the spirit of a statesman.” He knew that the 
Peshwa would attack Gooty after reducing Savanur and resolved 
therefore to make common cause with its Nawab and “defend his 
own possessions behind the Vs^alls of the chief city of his 
Muhammadan ally.” But when he saw the combination of forces 
allied against Savanur he perceived the futility of resistance, made his 
own terms with the Nawab, and opened secret negotiations with 
Bussy on the condition that he would give up his bond on the French 
(which Godcheu w'ould not redeem, as we saw' above) if Bussy would 
use his good offices to obtain for hiin from the Peshwa, a perpetual 
cession of the district of Gooty to be held in vassalage to the latter, 
while the Nawab of Savanur was to be let off on acknowledging the 
supremacy of the Nizana. Bussy did indeed accept these conditions; 
but they were revealed to Shah Nawaz Khan, his mortal enemy at 
the Nizam’s durbar, who effectively worked upon the feeble mind 
of his master and persuaded him to dismiss Bussy and his French 
corps from his service and to order them to cjuit his territories without 
delay. 

The other side of Murari Rao’s diplomatic activity during this 
critical period is seen from the Madras Despatches where wc read 
that the Peshwa applied to the English in March 1756 for gunners 

19 See for a fuller narrative of this bpisodc the loiirnal oj Indian History, 
vol. XVI, part 2 (August 1937); iii^forical Material in the Diary of Ananda Ranga 
Pillai, Part XV, Dismissal of Bussy hy Salabat Jang, (pp. 177-181) hy C. S. 
Srinivasachari. 
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and the English welcomed this opportunity to establish an alliance 
with the head ot the Maratha state. Sahbat Jang had meanwhile 
joined with his whole army and with his French troops under Bussy, 
the besieging army at Savanur and the result was that Murarl Rao 
quietly submitted to the Peshwa, but the Savanur Nawao had to 
pay dearly for the protection he gave hini. Murarl Rao was not 
depressed even after this humiliation and now proposed an alliance 
between himself and the Nawabs of Cuddapah and Kurnool to 
drive Ralaj* Rao’s people from Sira. The Select Committee at 
Madras neither discouraged nor supported this plan of his. The 
continued stay of the Maratha army in. Mysore even during the 
years 1758-59 led the English at Madras, at the time of the 
seige of the city by Count de Lally, into frequently requesting iheii 
alliance and even offering them money, if they should come to their 
help; but it was only after the siege of Madras had been raised that 
both the Maratha commander and Mu<ari Rao would profess inem- 
selves to be ready to join them. But the English then held that 
“we were then as resolved not to part with your money as they were 
before to keep out of danger”. During the final operations that led 
to the English capture of Pondicherry, we learn that Chanda 
Sahib’s son and others were sent out by the French to b'^cure assist- 
aiice from Muran Rao. Murari Rao made, according to Colonel 
Malleson, a definite understanding with Count de Lally. Lally 
retained some hopes of recovering strength even after his failure 
before Madras and, just previous to the fateful battle of Wandiwash, 
resolved to send a portion of his forces to alarm the English for 
Trichinopoly. In order to provide himself with Indian cavalry 
troops indispensable to this projected campaign, Lally succeeded, 
after some negotiation, in persuading Murari Rao to lend him 2,000 
horsemen who were engaged at the rate of Rs. 25 per month. 
The project however came to nothing owing to the collapse at 
Wandiwash of the French army. 
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o Alnrari Rao's achievement 

The later fortunes of this bolj adventurer are not so very 
striking. He had attacked Ananuapur in 1757 wrung a large sum 
of money from its poligar, Bassappa. In 1746, he had to come into 
possession of Gutti (Gooty) with the permission of Nizam-uhmulk 
as we saw above; but according to some accounts, the place was 
already in the possession of his family, having been previously taken 
by stratagem by his uncle, also named Murari Rao. In 1754? 
Murari Rao made Gutti, his permanent residence and repaired its 
fortifications. On the top of the hill fort of the place, there is a 
small pavillion of polished chunam, which is called ‘Murari Rao’s 
seat* and commands an excellent view of the town below. Here 
tradition says that Murari Rao used to sit and play chess or swing 
himself with an occasional diversion in the shape of watching a 
prisoner or two hurled from the top of the neighbouring rock. 
After the close of the Anglo-French wars in iy6i, Murari Rao’s 
great enemy was Haidar Ali. the usurper of Mysore. In 1768, 
Haidar approached Gutti; but feeling that he was not then strong 
enough to take the place, he contended himself with receiving the 
amicable submission of that chief. Later Haidar again approached 
the place when, in return for liis demand of a lakh of rupees, 
Murari Rao sent word that he was in the habit of levying, not pay- 
ing, contributions. Then began Haidar’s siege of Gutti which is 
well described by Col. Mark Wilks. For more than three months, 
the siege continued. After alxiut 5 weeks, the town and lower forts 
were carried by assault. The upper fort resisted for two months 
longer. Murari Rao and his son were sent on submission to Sennga- 
patam and later confined at Kabbaldnig where Murari Rao soon 
afterwards died. We cannot end this short account of tins brave 
adventurer, without a quotation from Orme who was m accurati 
and contemporary historian, of the qualities that Murari Rao pos- 
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sesscd as a soldier and an organiser and that made him such an 
important factor in politics of these troubled decades. 

“He soon made himself admired and respected by his neighbours, enlisting 
none of his countrymen hut such as were of approved valour, and treating them so 
well, that they never entertained any thoughts of quitting him-; on the contrary, 
the whole army seemed as one family; the spirit of exploit which he contrived to 
keep up amongst them by equitable partitions of plunder, rendered them fond of 
their fatigues, and they never complained but when they had nothing to do. The 
choice he made of his officers still more discovered his capacity; for there was not 
a commander of too horse who was not fit to command the whole; notwithstanding 
which every one was contended in his particular station, and they all lived in perfect 
harmony with each other, and in perfect obedience ro their general, so that this 
body of troops were, widiout exception, the best soldiers of native Indians at this 
time in Indostan. Besides the qualities common to the rest of the Maratha nation, 
such as activity, stratagem, great dexterity in the management of their horses and 
sabres, they had by their conflicts against Kuropcans surmounted in a great degree 
the terror of fire-arms, although opposed to them with the steadiest discipline; and 
what is more extraordinary, were even capable of standing against the vivacity of a 
cannonade from field pieces; although this terrible annoyance, never made use of 
in India before the war we are commemorating, continued to strike all other Indian 
troops with much terror as their ancestors felt when musketry was first employed 
against them.”^^^ 

C. S. Srinivasachaiu 
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The Jaina Ramayanas 

It IS a well-known fact in the history of Indian literature that 
the Ramayana owes its origin to a single poet while the Maha- 
bharata is a compendium prepared by several writers. The first and 
last books of the Ramayana arc not considered to be genuine in their 
entirety. They contain stories and legends which have little to do 
with the main story of Rama. Fresh stories and legends have flowed 
freely into them. The Ramayana has thus grown in bulk though 
not to the same extent as the Nlahahharaia . Several scholars have 
made attempts in separating or at least, in distinguishing 
the genuine from the spurious. Dealing with this problem a con- 
siderable amount of literature has accumulated within the last half 
a century. A study of the Jaina Ramayanas is interesting 
legarding the origin and development of the Ramayana, 

The epic is the natural outcome of the ballad poetry of a 
nation. It has the stamp of a single genius who takes care to bring 
unity into his work. Ballads singing the story of Rama must have 
been current before Valmiki. He must have found it possible to 
arrange the ballads around a central action and a central hero. The 
result of this attempt was the Ramayana, Valmiki narrated the 
story in his own way after dressing up the raw material of ballad 
poetry prior to him. After Valmiki the Ramayana has had some 
more development. Normally this is the way in which any story 
develops to unwieldly proportions. But there are other ways also. 
Owing to several religious and social influences a story current at 
a time may radiate in several directions and every offshoot or set 
of offshoots may assume independence in course of time. This 
seems to be the process by which the /aina Ramayanas as well as the 
several other versions of the Ramayana like the Adbhuta-, the 
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Vasistha- and the Adhyatma- have come into being. The purpose 
of this paper is to investigate the origin and growth of the Taina 
Ramayanas starting from the Vdlmtki Ramayana which was already 
an accomplished fact about the first century before Christ. This is 
a new chapter in the history of the Ramayana, which as far as I 
know, has not been fully set forth hitherto anywhere.* Though 
Dr. Winternitz has noticed a few of these Ramayanas, his treatment 
is not as adequate as the subject demands. The learned Doctor 
himself is aware^ of this deficiency, for he states “It is very desirable 
however that a careful comparison of all the Jinistic adaptations of 
the Rama legend be made.”* Not only are the Jaina versions of this 
epic both in Sanskrit and Prakrit considered in this essay but also 
adaptations of the same by Jaina writers in Kannada literature 
which is particularly rich in Jaina Ramayanas. I am not aware of 
the existence of any Jaina Ramayana in any other modern Indian 
language cither Dravidian or Indo-Aryan. 

It IS well to start with a tradition concerning the Jaina 
Ramayanas, It was current even as late as the eighteenth century. 
Devacandra,* the author of the RamaJzathavatara,^ the last but one 
of the Jaina Ramayanas m Kannada, traces back the origin of the 
Jaina Ramayana to the times of Adideva, the first of the Tlrthan- 
karas, who narrated the story to his son, Bharata. This was handed 
down from generation to generation till at last Mahavira, the last 
of the XirthahJzaras, came to be its possessor. He, in his turn, 
told the story to king 5renika of Magadha, his devout disciple. 

* I am indebted to Prof. A. N. Upadhyc of Kolhapur for bringing to 
my notice an article on the subject by Prof. Chakravarti in the 20th volume 
of the Jaina Gazette. 

I HIL, vol. II, pp. 489-494. 2 Ibid., 494, note 3. 

3 Lives of Kannada Poets, vol. Ill, 15a It is interesting to note that it was 
this writer who helped Col. Mackenzie in his tour through Mysore in search of 
antiquities. 

4 This was written in 1797 A.D. (Ibid., 147). 
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In course of time several writers like Kuci Bhattaraka, Nandi Muni, 
Kavi Paramesthi, Ravisena, Virasena, Siddhasena, Padmanandi, 
Gunabhadra, and Sakalakirti wrote the same story. Kannada 
writers like Camundaraya, Nagacandra, Maghanandi Siddhanti, 
Kumudendu, Nayasena and others continued the. same tradition. 
Devacandra, at the close of his work, adds that he is rectifying a 
few doubtful points in the story as given by Nagacandra on the basis 
of the Ramayana story occurring in Gunabhadra’s Trisasthilaksana' 
mahafumsa'furana and other similar stories in the legendary lore 
of the Jainas.^ 

The early part of this tradition that the first Ttrthahkara was 
the originator of the story may be dismissed as unhistoncal, because 
the story of Rama is said to have come into existence, according to 
]aina mythology, during the time of Muni Suvrata, the twentieth 
Tirthankara. In the latter part of the tradition, from Mahavira 
onwards Devacandra is probably travesting historical ground, for 
the works of some of the writers he mentions arc even now available. 
Though very little is known about Kuci Bhattaraka and Nandi- 
muni, Camundaraya (978 A.D.) tells us that each of them wrote a 
Alahapurana,^ Kavi Paramesthi may be a writer of the same name 
who has been praised by Pampa (941 A.D.). He is said to have 
written a puraha on the lives of sixty-three Jama saints.^ Camiinda- 
raya who mentions this fact also adds that jinasena, for whom we 
have a date in 783 A.D., wrote his AdipurTina on the basis of the 
MahapHrana of Kavi Paramesthi, from which it is clear that the 
date of Paramesthi must be somewhere before 783 A.D. His work 
must necessarily contain the Ramayana story because, Rama and 
Laksmana are included in the sixty-three saints. Ravisena is the cele- 
brated author of the Pacimapurana, alias the Alahdramayana which 
was composed in 678 A.D.*' Virasena and Siddhasena have come 

5 For the original of this pa s.igc see Ibid., 150. 

6 Ch. Pu, 2^ (verse). 7 Ibid., verse 5. 8 HiralaFs Catalogue, XXI. 
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down to u$ as mere names. The first might be the same individual 
who was the preceptor of Jinasena. Tjhe second has been praised very 
highly by Camundaraya as a poet whose extraordinary imagination 
steeped in wonder a throng of poets.® Siddhasena of the above tra- 
dition, may perhaps be identical with this poet. Padmanandi, if 
he is not Kunda-Kundacarya of the first century A.D. who had the 
same surname, has the honour of remaining entirely obscure. 
Gunabhadn- is a familiar name in Jaina literature. An author by 
name Sakalakirti is known to have lived in the 15th century^* A.D., 
but he is not known to be a writer of any ]aina Ramayana. So it is 
not possible to say who this traditional Sakalakirti was. The 
Kannada writers mentioned by Devacandta are very well-known 
and it is needless to dwell on them. One thing, namely that the 
Rarnayanas said to have been written by Maghanandi and Nayasena 
are not now extant, may however, be noted. 

From the above examination, it is clear that a fairly considerable 
part of this tradition is supported by Jaina literary history. Though 
many of the works have not survived, those of Ravisena and Giina- 
bhadra are still existing. It is indeed quite strange why Vimalasuri, 
the earliest writer so far known of the Jaina Ramayana, and a host 
of other names such as those of the encyclopsedic Hemacandra and 
Caumuha, author of Paumacaria in Prakrit, are missing in the above 
list. Probably Devacandra was not aware of them. Be this ns it 
ma), the heritage of the Jaina Rarnayanas that we have is “truly 
plenteous.” 

The attitude of some of these Jaina writers towards the Valmiki 
Ramayana is plainly set forth by Vimalasuri and his close follower 
Ravisena. Though it is mainly religious, it is also full of artistic 
possibilities. Vimalasuri wrote his Paumacaria, according to his 
own statement, five hundred and thirty years after the death of 


9 Ch. Ph.^ verse, 4. 


9a HIL, II, 496, 392. 
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Mahavira/® i.e., about the 3rd or 4th year of the Christian era, 
since the Nirvana of Mahavira is generally accepted to have taken 
place in 527 B.C.“ As far as our present knowledge of Jaina lite- 
rature goes, it may be said that he was the first great Jaina 
poet to view Valmtki Ramayana from the standpoint of Jaina reli- 
gion and ethics. This view is put into the mouth of king Srenika, 
whose mind was troubled about the many inconsistencies in the 
earlier Ramayana versions and who sought instruction and enlight- 
enment at the hands of Gautama, the chief of the disciples of 
Mahavira. Thus thinks ^renika: “How could the most powerful 
of the Raksasas be defeated by monkeys.^ Is it not unbelievable 
that Kumbhakarna slept soundly for the first six months of a year 
without any fear or hunger or distraction even when he was being 
crushed by sledge hammers, and multitudinous claps of the thunder- 
ing drums resounded in his ears? Is it not still more ridiculous 
that as soon as he got up from his death-like stupor, he swallowed 
elephants and buffaloes? How could Ravana and other Raksasas 
who were good Jainas, eat and drink human flesh and blood without 
any disgust and compunction? Oh! the Ramayana that has been 
written is false and foul and distorted. There arc many learned 
men in this world to whom I can go and clear these, my doubts. 
Therefore, Srenika approaches Gaufama and requests him to clear 
his doubts. Gautama being very obligingly sensitive to such re- 
quests/^ begins the narration of the story of the Ramayana with 

But this date is' questioned by some scholars like Jacobi {Encyclofadia 
of Religion a,nd Ethics, VII, ^^67) and others (ABORl., vol. XV, Parts I & II; 
POC., ^^II, 109). II Heart of Jainism, 43. 

12 PC., II, 104-118. The same is repeated by Ravi^na in Sanskrit more 
elaborately. 

13 Gautama is the traditional narrator in Jaina mythology and king 5 renika is 
always his devout and willing subject. Tlicy occupy the same position as Vailam- 
payana and Janamejaya have in Brahmanic mytliology. 


OlfC£Mfi£K, 1939 
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these words: “King ^rcnika, be attentive and listen. I will tell 
what the Kevalis have said before. Ravana is not a demon eating 
human flesh. All the things said by bad and foolish poets are 
entirely false. 

This view may belong to the region of mythological polemics 
but it is not without its importance. We must get a glimpse of the 
mind behind it. To Vimalasuri, a pious |aina that he was, all the 
hideous, nasty and terrible customs of the Raksasas, as described by 
Valmiki, must have seemed thoroughly inhuman and outrageous. 
His sensibility must have been severely shocked. Even so, he 
could not refrain from the task he had set for himself of giving to 
his co-religionists a substitute for the Valmiki Ramayana. For, the 
Ramayana was as popular in his days as it is to-day. It had become 
the very life-blood of the people for whom it was composed. Its 
influence in moulding the mind of the nation along the path of 
duty and righteousness was so universal and compelling that almost 
every religion wished to include the Ramayana among its sacred 
texts, and so earn, if possible, some additional following and popu- 
larity for itself. Buddhism seems to have done so. In the 
Dasaratha fataka^^' only a part of the Ramilyana story is depicted. 
Even the name of Ravana does not occur in that story. In the eyes 
of the Buddhists the importance of the Ramayana was mainly due 
to the character of Rama — the gentle, pious, austere and dutiful 
Rama. They cared more for that character which was in some 
essential aspects the prototype of Buddha. They went so far even 
as to believe that one of the previous births of the Buddha was that 
of Rama. They must have found it rather difficult to reconcile the 
character of Ravana with their religious doctrines and beliefs and so 


14 PC., 3-14, 15,; R. 3-27-28. 

13 There is much controversy regarding the relative priority of this Jataka aiitl 
the Valmiki Ramayana. The question cannot be decided with any approach to 
finality as the evidence on both sides arc scanty and indefinite. 
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it may be, Ravana could not find a place in the story. But a few 
centuries later, the Lahkavaiara Sutra (compiled before 443 A.D.)'® 
seems to have looked at Ravana with a benevolent eye. Here, 
Ravana is represented as a great sage who holds philosophical dis- 
courses with the Buddha, whose disciple he was. He wore the 
garb of Mahayana Buddhism. But no mention is made of his 
tragic passion for Sita, and her abduction and the consequences that 
followed in their train. As stories, these Buddhist representations 
are insipid and devoid of human interest. 

The Jaina view is more interesting. Though it is true that 
“The sacred books of the Jainas are written in a dry as dust, matter 
of fact didactic tone, and as far as we know them are seldom ins- 
tinct with that general human interest which so many Buddhist 
texts possess,’*'^ the Uina Ramayana is a notable exception to this 
dictum and in the main manifests the large-heartedness of the Jaina 
leligion and its adherents. The Jainas acheived what the Buddhists 
did not, in humanising the character of Ravana and lifting him to 
the heights of tragic sublimity. It is worthwhile to know how this 
transformation came about. 

The Jaina religion claims to be a universal religion. Even 
animals and the denizens of hell are endowed with the possibility 
of becoming perfect if they believe in, and act according to, the dic- 
tates of the Jaina religion. However bad and degraded a soul may 
be under the fetters of Karma, it can realise its own true self when 
it seizes hold of a proper and auspicious occasion. The doctrine 
of Karma plays a very prominent part in tKe journey of the soul 
through various cycles of births and deaths. Looked at from this 
point of view the character of Ravana does not evoke any feeling of 
hatred or disgust. Instead, it draws out our sympathy. Vimala- 
suri took this sympathetic attitude. In the opening section of his 


16 The IS., trs., Suzuki, p. 7. 


^7 HIL., 11-476. 
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book, he has already told us that Ravana was not a Raksasa addicted 
to savage habits. To Valmiki, Ravana was a monster, a non- Aryan, 
a terrible and hideous Raksasa, who was the ‘scourge of the world’ 
of gods and men. There is no bright spot in that dark picture. It 
appears as though Ravana is the sum-total of all the evil in the world, 
as though he is evil incarnate. Vimalasuri took a different attitude 
— =a thoroughly Human one. Human nature cannot be perfectly 
good or perfectly bad. It is a mixture of both good and evil. It 
is the predominance of the one over the other that makes man good 
or bad. So the picture of Ravana as given by Valmiki suffers from a 
gross exaggeration. It smacks of the racial prejudice of an Aryan 
towards a non- Aryan. Vimalasuri realised this injustice done to 
Ravana and at one stroke — not of pen only but or i nagination also 
— humanised him. At once the demon’s ungainly outward shape 
disappeared like a dark cloud. It became beautiful. Ravana now 
shines in all the glory of outward form that is the gift for man. 
He becomes almost a Cupid as far as his bodily perfection is con- 
cerned. Vimalasuri thus describes him: “Body, dark brown like 
a shining emerald, face beautiful like a full-blown lotus, large and 
expansive chest, powerful and long arms, waist so slender as to be 
taken in a grip, hips like those of a lion, thighs like the trunk of an 
elephant, feet elegant like those of a tortoise, possessing the thirty- 
two auspicious marks, adori;ed by the Srtvatsa jewel and dress of a 
nice finish — this Ravana appeared to the men of the world like the 
great god Indra.”“ Surely this transformation is rather enviable. 
All his superfluous heads and arms vanish with their weirdness 
leaving bcind the human form. 

18 PC., XI, 105-108. It is true that the Jainas call Ravana by the name of 
Dasamukha also. But this does not indicate that he had actually ten heads. When 
he was bom his fare was reflected in a dcca^nal ruby and the child Ravana appeared 
as if he had ten heads. The ruby was a heir-loom in his family. 
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Not only did Ravana come to possess Human form but a large 
share of the human heart also under the magic touch of Vimalasuri. 
His heart becomes the seat of tender and noble emotions. There 
are numerous incidents scattered through the Paumacaria wherein 
the heart of Ravana is revealed. One or two of such incidents can 
be noticed here. Once, in his campaign for conquering the three 
worlds, he defeated Vanina and took him prisoner. The subjects 
of Varuna, overcome by grief, were crying sorely. Ravana heard 
their lament and pacified them by kindly restoring to Varuna his 
liberty and kingdom.^® On the las't day of his life, when death and 
disgrace were hanging heavily upon his aggrieved soul, he repents 
as nobody has repented since then, either in poetry or in actual life, 
for the wrong that he did to Sita in separating her by stealth from 
her beloved husband and the misery He inflicted upon her. He 
hates himself; he cries, out of pity for poor Sita, like a lonely child 
bereaved of its mother.^*^ Vimalasuri succeeds in convincing us, 
poetically, that Ravana’s nature was more human than that of the 
noblest of men. 

The poet takes a step further and converts Ravana to the 
Jama religion. This means, among other things, that Ravana must 
necessarily abstain from himsa or injury to any living being. This 
attitude is consistently kept up by the pet in the description of the 
campaigns of Ravana. Ravana becomes an invincible emperor of 
the three worlds not by killing all the kings that opposed him but 
by defeating them and making them his vassals. Kings seldom 
die at the hands of Ravana. He cared much for the doctrine of 
ahimsa — non-injury. Once king Marut of Rajapura was perform- 
ing a sacrifice. Ravana coming to know of this affair rushed to the 
sjx)t, not with any idea of killing the participants in it but only 
with the idea of preventing it. It was an act of righteousness on 


19 PC.. XIX, 31-32. 


20 Ibid., L.XIX, 29-39 
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his part to do so, because sacrifice is associated with hirhsa. Unlike 
the Ravana of Valmiki, who was a tormentor of sages, this Ravana 
has great reverence towards Jama ascetics. He bows before them 
and listens to their preaching of Dharma. Once he approached a 
sage named Anantavirya Kevali and with interest, heard his dis- 
course on religion. He was fascinated by the pious story of Hari- 
sena. After his conquest of the three worlds Ravana protected and 
helped in the propagation of Jama religion by constructing several 
temples to the Ttrtbahkaras. So Vimalasuri by making Ravana 
a Jain, has further ennobled him. 

When these facts are borne in mind, it does not seem to be a 
matter of surprise, if Vimalasuri maintains that Ravana was an ideal 
king. As a king, he is powerful, great, and matchless. Valmiki 
concedes to Ravana this kingly stateliness and pomp. Vimalasuri 
retains the same and enhances their value. At the end of his con- 
quest Ravana is the abode of fame and wealth; several Vidyadhara 
kings bow before him; he has no enemy in all the three khandas 
(continents); all the citizens of his city praise him. Any country that 
he visits becomes a veritable heaven full of wealth, corn, and 
rubies and free from the fear of famines; it also becomes the abode of 
funya. The green earth, decorated by mountain streams and 
kutaja flowers, like a maiden, smiles at the approach of Dasanana 
and welcomes him.^^ On account of the meritorious deeds of Ravana 
in his previous births, he is now enjoying great fame and riches. 
Vimalasuri sums up the greatness of Ravana in one word viz., 
Pravarapumsa or best of men. We need not grudge him the 
epithet and all its implications. 

I have briefly indicated the attitude of Vimalasuri in conceiving 
the character of Ravana. He has made him the noblest of men, a 
jaina, and an ideal king. But even such a mighty man must die. 


21 PC., XI, 107-H0. 
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Here It is that Destiny comes into play. Vimalasuri makes Ravana 
a prativasudeva^ one of the 63 Sataka-purusas. He is doomed to die 
at the hands of the Vasudeva^ his contemporary. In this case 
Laksmana is the Vasudeva. There must be some cause of embitter- 
ment between them. Ravana’s abducting Sita is the incident that 
brings alx)ut his downfall. This was a fact that Ravana knew full 
well through the sage Narada. There was a prophecy, which 
Vimalasuri has deftly indicated just after describing the greatness 
of Ravana and his prowess, that Ravana was fated to die at the hands 
of Dasarathi on account of the daughter of Janaka. Ravana tried 
to avoid such a death by killing Janaka and Dasaratha before the 
birth of the persons concerned. But, as his ill-luck would have it, 
both of them escaped from the hands of Vibhisana who had gone 
to kill them, out of anxiety for his brother’s safety. Vibhisana, cut- 
ting the heads of their waxen images, thought he had actually killed 
them. Here Destiny deceived Ravana and was for some time 
working secretly but surely. 

There is another point to be noted in this connection. Ravana 
died on account of his passion for Sita. Vimalasuri wanted to 
illustrate, by means of his characterisation of Ravana, the disastrous 
consequences of an unchaste life. One of the five vows of Jainism 
IS Brahmacarya — i.e. chastity. However good and great a man may 
be, his life is sure to end in disgrace and misery, if he becomes un- 
chaste at any time. There is no cause for pity in the death of a man 
habitually unchaste. So Vimalasuri takes care to instil the idea of 
Ravana’s chastity before he met Sita. In addition to Mandodari, 
Ravana has numerous wives, all legally married. Once, he hap- 
pened to come in his march over the world as a warrior, to the city 
of Nalakubara. Nalakubara’s wife Uparambha, who was dissatis- 
fied with her husband and who liked Ravana from her girl-hood, 
knowing that her dear Ravana was so near on that occasion, intri- 
gued to enslave him by her beauty. But he did not yield to her 
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ravishing words. Instead he counselled her to behave properly 
towards her husband as befitted her noble lineage and carefully to 
guard her priceless jewel of chastity/"^ Havana passed unsullied 
this severe test. Still there was in him a hidden fear of his weak- 
ness for woman and so he went to the sage Anantavirya and took 
upon himself the vow of chastity — the parahgana virati vrata. 
He fortified himself with this restraint against temptation for a 
woman. So his abduction of Sita is a lapse from his normal be- 
haviour and he paid dearly for it. This constitutes the tragic 
weakness of Havana. He is not perfectly virtuous. 

From the above, it is clear that this conception of Vimalasuri, 
born out of the application of Jama ideals of life and conduct to the 
Vdlmlki Ramayana, is peculiarly tragic in spirit. Aristotle’s dictum 
that a tragic hero must be a “man, not pre-eminently virtuous, and 
just, whose misfortune, however is brought upon him not by vice 
and depravity but by some error of judgment ” holds good literally 
for Vimalasuri’s Havana, The subsequent development of the story 
as Vimalasuri narrates it, is in keeping with the spirit of tragedy 
rousing abundant pity for the fate of Havana. Vimalasuri’s genius 
as a poet and artist is fully manifested in his conception of the 
character of Havana, whom he takes to be the real hero of his work, 
though he calls it the ''Cariam of Fatima ' alias Hama. More than 
Hama, Havana catches our imagination and dwells there permanently. 
His character is full of human interest.^*'' 

22 PC., XII, 52-73. 

22a This tragic aspect was first discerned by Prof. B. M. 5rikantia in his 
essay called 'Tragic Ravana {Mysore University Magazine, vol. VII). He has 
based his interpretation on the well known Kannada work called ’Ramcandra carita 
purana or Pampa Ramayana* by Nagacandra, a poet of the nth century A.D. 
The work belongs to the school of Vimalasuri and closely follows it with some slight 
changes of incident here and there. On the whole it can be said that its character- 
isation of Riivana resembles that of Paumacaria. 

Vimalasuri has a charming and flowing style well-suited for the movement of 
narrative poetry. It has grace, dignity, and polish. It rises to heroic grandeur or 
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I have given an idea of the attitude of Vimalasuri in adapting 
the Valmtki Ramayana and the beauty of that adaptation. He has 
given us a new Ravana with whom we can sympathise. His bold 
venture resulted in a new creation. His work stands as a monument 
p£ his creative imagination. He set the model for all the later poets 
to imitate. Thus he formed a school of his own. Of writers in 
Prakrit i.e., Jaina Apabhramsa, on the faina Ramayana imitating 
Vimalasuri may be mentioned the poet Caumuha, author of Panma- 
caria. He is mentioned by Dhavala, author of the Harivamsa- 
purana, which was composed in the tenth century. Another work 
of the same name containing 12,000 slokas composed, in part, by 
Svayambhudeva is known to exist. He could not finish his work. 
Tribhuvana Svayambhu, another writer, completed it. But in 
course of time the portion of the work so completed by him was lost 
and Jasakirti Bhattaraka of Gwalior restored it by composing it anew. 
The date of Svayambhudeva falls between the 7th and the loth 
centuries. I have nofi been able to get at these two works and my 
inclusion of them under the school of Vimala.suri, though tentative, 
is based upon the similarity of the titles of the works and the known 
voluminous nature of one of xhem. 

The earliest Sanskrit writer following Vimalasuri is Ravisena, 
author of the Padma Purdna or Ad aha Ramayana. His is an en- 
larged edition of Vimalasuri. Descriptive pas.sages abound in great 
numbers swelling the size of the work. His diction is easy and 
direct. Sometimes his stanzas appear to be translations of the corres- 
pond.'ng ones of Vimalasuri. His closeness to the original is quite 
patent. Next in importance, is Hcmacandra’s Jaina Ramayana, 

moving pathos as the incidents and situations demand. His work, as it is, is very 
voluminous on account jf the many dreary tales connected with the several personages 
of the story and the main story is surrounded by a lot of extraneous matter. Realising 
the tragic conception of the cl.aracter of Ravana, if one takes upon Ivmself the task 
of giving an unified and abridged version of Panmacaria, he will be rendering 
valuable service to Prakrit literature. 

23 Allahabad University Scries, vol. I, pp. 157-185. 24 Ibid. 
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which is familiar to scholars. Devavijaya Ganin wrote a Ramacarita 
in Sanskrit prose in 1576 A.D.^’ He follows Hemacandra. 

The outstanding figure in Kannada literature among the 
authors on the Jaina Ramayana of the school of Vimalasuri, is Naga- 
candra, called also Abhinava Pampa. He has skilfully abridged the 
story cutting off most of the superfluous and cumbrous episodes 
and achieving greater unity than that of the original. His style is 
sweet and simple. He has become a model in Kannada for all later 
writers of the Jaina Ramayana. Chief of them is Kumudendu whose 
work is called after his name as Kumudendu Ramayana^ composed 
in the 13th century. It is written in the popular six-footed metre 
(Satpadi), all the six varieties of which are said to be fully represented 
in the work, in addition to stanzas in the Ragale metre interspersed 
here and there. He is very fond of repeating the similes and metaphors 
of Nagacandra almost verbatim^ which proves his indebtedness to 
the earlier poet, Devappa wrote his Ramavijaya Carita in the 
sangatya metre in about 1525 A.D. Devacandra, who has been 
mentioned already, takes up many passages bodily from the work 
of Nagacandra in his RamaJzatJjavatara. Next comes Candrasagara 
Varnin who wrote his Jaina Ramayana in the Bhamim-satpadi metre, 
in the beginning of the 19th century. 

The school of Vimalasuri can be represented thus : 

Paumacaria 


Prakrit 

(1) Paumacaria 
(Caumiiha) 

(2) Paumacaria 
Svayambhucicva 
Tribhiivana Svayambhu 
jasakirti Bhattaraka 


(Vimalasuri) 
SansLrit 

(1) Padmafurana 
(Ravisena) 

(2) Jaina Ramayana 
(Hemacandra) 

(3) Ramacarita 
(Devavijaya Ganin) 


Kannada 

(1) Pampa Ramayana 
(Nagacandra) 

(2) Kumudendu Ramayana 
(Kumudendu) 

(3) Ramavijaya carita 
(Devappa) 

(i^) Ramakathavatara 
(Devacandra) 

(5) Jina Ramayana 

(Candrasagara Varnin) 


25 MIL., II, 495. 
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A few points of divergence between Valmiki and Vimalasuri 
in their respective stones may be noted here. The main story in the 
Paumacaria is substantially the same as that of Valmiki’ s poem. 
The death of Sambuka, a low caste man, who was doing penance 
like an ascetic, at tbe hands of Rama is narrated in the U ttara-kanda 
of the Ramayana. Vimalasuri takes up this incident and cleverly 
manages to achieve his own ends. Sambuka is represented here as 
the son of Candranakha, wife of Khara and sister of Ravana. 
Laksmana, in his wanderings through the forest, secs a grove of 
bamboos and a sword worshipped with flowers near by. To test its 
sharpness he grips the sword and cuts down the grove at one stroke. 
In the midst of the falling bamboos, Laksmana, to his surprise, be- 
holds the severed head of a lad. This lad is Sambuka. Laksmana 
is full of remorse for his act, committed though unknowingly. But 
its consequences will be disastrous ending in the kidnapping of Sita 
by Ravana. Vimalasuri has made this incident the central pivot in 
the plot of his story and from an artistic point of view this change 
is creditable. In the Paumdcarra, Sugriva and Hanuman who were 
lords over people with monkey-banners, are all vassals of Ravana. 
Hanuman helps Ravana in his battle against Vanina. Rama, 
Laksmana and Hanuman arc married here to many women. This 
change appears to mar the intensity of love between Rama and Sita, 
and so is not praiseworthy. It is Laksmana, the Vasudeva, that kills 
Ravana. Rama must not kill him, because he was a last-bodied-man 
(carama-dehadharin) and was destined to become a Siddha and so 
committing an act. of hdmsa by killing Ravana would cast him into 
hell. Laksmana goes to hell for killings Ravana. Sita has been 
endowed with a brother named Prabhamandala whose adventures 
are narrated at great length. Changes like these appear off and on 
but mainly the story follows that of Valmiki. Hence it may be 
said that the school of Vimalasuri follows the Valmiki Ramayana, 
This school is more popular on account of the intense human 
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interest with which the characterisation of Ravana has been 
suffused. 

I may now pass on to the consideration of another school of the 
Jaina Ramayana. Since I am not aware of any work of this class, 
earlier than that of Gunabhadra, I may call this school by his name. 
Gunabhadra gives his version of the Ramayana story as a supplement 
to the life of Muni Suvrata Jina in chapter 68 of his Uttar a fur ana. 
An outline of the story is as follows : 

To king Prajapati of Ratnapura and his queen Gunakanta is 
born a son named Candracuda whose companion was Vqaya, son 
of the minister of the king. Both are banished by the king on 
account of an outrage which they attempted to commit, on the 
daughter of Kuvera. They are left on a hill where an ascetic 
named Mahabala was living. They go to the sage with reverence 
and become monks. He predicts that they are destined to become 
the eighth Baladeva and Vasudeva after three successive births. In 
course of time they die and are born in the heaven of Sanatkurnara, 
as Kanakacula and Manicula. After this birth they arc born as 
Rama and Laksmana to king Dasaratha whose capital was Varanasi- 
pura in the territory of Kasi. After thei** birth Dasaratha changes 
his capital to Sakciapura, where Bharata and $atrughna are born. 
King Janaka of Mithila and his wife Vasudha get a child whom they 
name Sita. She was a foundhng. Once janaka wanted to perform 
a sacrifice, but on account of the fear of Ravana, he could not do it. 
So he decided that any man who could help him against Ravana 
would be worthy to become the husband of Sita. Herein follows 
a lengthy protest against the sinful nature of all sacrificial acts. 

The birth of Ravana is then narrated. In the third of his former 
births, he was born as Naradeva in the Sarasamuccaya country. 
After this birth he was again born in Saudharma-kalpa as a god. 
This god was born as Ravana to Pulastya and his wife Meghasri, 
who was the king of Lanka. Once Ravana met a woman named 
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Manimati who wcs engaged in penance and attempted to win her. 
Enraged at this, Manimati, having decided to kill Ravana in the 
capacity of his daughter, died and entered the womb of Mandodari, 
who in course of time gave birth to a girbchild. There were many 
inauspicious omens when it was born. She was advised to abandon 
the child. She did so after having it packed in a box. Marica took 
away the box and buried it in the cemetry near the garden 
of Mithila. Janaka who was testing the soil for his intended sacrifice 
found this box and the child still alive in it. He gave the child the 
name of Sita whom he entrusted to the care of Vasudhadevi. 

Rama went to Mithila at the request of Janaka, who at the end 
of the sacrifice was very much pleased with the beauty and goodness 
of Rama. He gave his daughter to him in marriage. Rama returned 
lo Saketa and after sometime went with his brother Laksmana and 
wife Sita to live in Varanasi. Dasaratha could not bear the separa- 
tion but consented with difficulty after a discourse by Rama on the 
duties of kingship. Narada comes to Ravana and describing to him 
the beauty of Sita in glowing terms, infatuates his mind. Ravana 
sent Surpanakhi, his sister, to test the constancy of Sita. She could 
hot succeed in tempting her. She returned and sent her brother. 
Ravana came to the garden Citrakuu near Varanasi and beheld Sita 
disporting herself with Rama. By his magical power he transformed 
Marica into a golden deer {Alani-harina-fotaka) and asked him to go 
and move about before Sita. Sita wished to have the deer and so 
Rama pursued it. It took him a long way off. By this time Ravana 
in the guise of Rama came to Sita and told her that the deer was 
secured and that they must go into the city as it was already evening. 
He converted his aerial car, Pasfaka, into a palanquin and himself 
having mounted a. horse, asked Janaki to sit in it. By this trick, 
Ravana was able to steal Sita. He went with her to Lanka and told 
her everything. He tempted her very much but she took a vow of 
fasting unto death till she could hear of the welfare of Rama. 
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In vain Rama and Laksmana searched for Sita. They are 
informed of a bad dream by Dasaratha indicating danger to Sita from 
Ravana. They meet Vali, Sugriva and Anjaneya in their wander- 
ings. Vali dies at the hands of Laksmana* Anjaneya brings news 
about Sita. Mandodari, by some unknown feeling raging in her, 
recognises Sita to be her abandoned daughter and advises Ravana to 
give her back. War becomes inevitable. Anjaneya again goes to 
Lanka with a message from Rama to Ravana and with the idea of 
winning over Vibhisana to his side. He succeeds in his errand. To 
draw out Ravana into the battle-field Anjaneya burns Lanka and 
destroys all the gardens. But Ravana sits on the hill Adityagiri to 
achieve some mighty powers. In the war that ensued Ravana cuts 
off the head of an artificial Sita. Rama is struck with grief. Vibhi- 
sana consoles him. Ravana dies by the discus of Laksmana. Return- 
ing to Varanasi, Rama becomes a Kevalin. Laksmana enters a hell 
called Pankaprabha.^'^ 

Such in brief is the story as narrated by Gunabhadra. I do not 
know of any work in the Prakrit language dealing with this story. 
The Tisauht'mahapurisa-gtinalankara of Puspadanta, which is 
based on the Uttarapurana, may give this version of the Ramayana 
story. In Sanskrit there is a work called Punya'candrodaya 
Puranor by Krsna, written in 1528 A.D. Judged from the con- 
tents of the work as given by RajendraJala Mitra,*^ it appears to be- 
long to the tradition of Gunabhadra. Another work called 
Punyasrava by Ramacandra Mumuksu, written some time before 
1331 A.D., contains a Ramayana story which in part seems to be 
similar to Gunabhadra’s narrative. Coming to Kannada writers of 
this school, the earliest representative is Camundaraya, who wrote 
his Trisasthsalaka-pumsa Parana or as it is popularly called 

26 The summary is based upon the already summarised story in the Camunda- 
raya Purana, a Kannada work, which is based upon Gunabhadra’s purana. 

27 Notices of Sanskrit MSS., vol. VI. 70-74. 
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Camunddraya Purana composed in 978 A.D. on the basis o{ Guna- 
bhadra’s work. , Next in importance is Nagaraja, author of 
Punyasrava Kathasara, written in 1331 A.D. following the work 
of Ramacandra Mumuksu. The story occunng in this work re- 
minds one of the Gunabhadra school. Another story of a miscella- 
neous character occurs in the Jwa Sambodhane of Bandhuvarma 
written in 1200 A.D. 


The school may be represented in tabular form : 
Gunabhadra 


j. 

Prakrit. 

(1) Story in Puspadanta’j 
T isat thi- mahapurisa- 
gunalahkara (?) 


Sanskrit. 

(1) Punyasrava (?) 
(Ramacandra 

Mumuksu) 

(2) Punyacandrodayt 
Purana (Krsna) 


Kannada 

(1) Story in (Camuntk- 
raya Purana) 

(2) Story in Punyasrava 
(Nagaraja) 

(3) Miscellaneous 
(Bandhuvarma) 


It will be seen from the summary given above that this version 
of the story is entirely different from that of Vimalasuri. It 
takes Sita to be the daughter of Ravana. There are several stories 
in which Sita is to be seen as Ravana’s daughter.*'* It is difficult to 
say wherefrom Gunabhadra derived this idea. Is there any influence 
of the Adbhtita Rdmdyana story Sita’s abduction occurs in the 
precincts of Benares. Does this indicate the influence of the Dasaratha 
fdtaka wherein Dasaratha is stated to have been ruling in Benares. 
This is further strengthened by the intensely ascetic nature ascribed 
to the character of Rama, just as in the Buddhist story. Marica 
assuming the form of a golden deer to separate Rama froni Sita 
points to the direct influence of the Vdlmtki Rdmayana. These facts 
make it difficult to trace back this Rama story to any single source. 
It seems to be a conglomeration of various legends pertaining to Rama. 
The only point of similarity between this and Vimalasuri s school is 


28 HIL., II, 494, n. 4. 
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the common protest against sacrifices found in both, though not in 
the same language, and the story of Harisena. It doc$ not seem to 
be imbued with any human interest and is insipid as a work of art. 
Hence its lesser popularity. 

A few words may be said on the influence of these Jaina 
Ramayanas on some other versions of the Ramayana in Indian 
literature. Mr. D. C. Sen in his w'orlc entitled The Bengali Rama- 
yanas claims to have found some such influence in some of the 
Bengali Ramayanas. Dr. F. W. Thomas has written at length on 
some Tibetan versions of the Ramayana story.*® Three manuscripts 
of this story were discovered in Chinese Turkestan. They have been 
assigned to the period between 700 and 900 A.D. As the Doctor 
states “they are mutually independent.” There arc some variations 
of names and incidents in all the. three documents. Jaina influence is 
clearly to be seen in these stories. According to Vimalasuri the name 
of Havana’s father was Rayanasava (Ratnasrava) and the same occurs 
in these documents. Sita is the daughter of Havana as in the story 
of Gunabhadra. These points indicate some Jaina influence in the 
story of the Tibetan versions. Other Raanayana versions in Kannada 
show no Jaina touch. I do not know what it is in the remaining 
Indian languages. 

To sum up : it is dear that there are two schools of the Jaina 
Ramayanas which differ greatly from each other; that of Vimalasuri 
IS an adaptation of Valmiki Ramayana; that of the Gunabhadra school 
has no unitary source for it; that while one is artistic, the other is a 
drab story. The Jaina Ramayanas form an important branch of study 
in the history of the Ramayana, 

D. L. Narasimhachar 


29 Indian Studies (Laumann Memorial Volume) 193-2 12. 



Identification of Bhatti and Devaraja of the Jodhpur 
Inscription of Pratihara Bauka. 

The Jodhpur Inscription of Pratihara Bauka, V.S. 894 (837 
A.D.) contains the following verses: — ^ 

“From him was born the son, the illustrious i 5 iluka of irre- 
pressible prowess, who fixed a perpetual boundary between the pro- 
vinces of Stravani and Valla, who the protector of Vallamaiidala, 
having knocked down Bhattika Devaraja on the ground, at once 
obtained from him the ensign of the umbrella.”* 

iiliika is the eighth king in the Jodhpur inscription. The ins- 
cription is dated in the 12th generation of the Jodhpur Pratih^a- 
line, the year 894 (V.S.).* According to the time allotted to each 
king by the indologists, Siluka seems to have flourished about the 
middle of the eighth centuty of the Christian era. He was ruling 
at Medantakampuram, probably modern Merta.^ His chief ex- 
ploit was the defeat of Bhattika-Devaraja because he by “having 
knocked down Bhattika Devaraja on the ground, at once obtained 
from him the ensign of the umbrella.”*' Dr. R. C. Mazumdar, 
who has edited the Jodhpur inscription of Pratihara Bauka, describ- 
ing Bhatdka Devaraja, says “it (the Gwalior inscription of Pratihara 
Bhoja) records that Nagabhatta, the first king, defeated the 
Mlecchas, and after him ruled his two nephews Kakkuka 
and Devaraja. Vatsaraja, the son of the latter, became a very 
powerful king and wrested the empire from the famous Bhandi 

I EJ., vol XVIII, p. 96 (V. 18, 19). 2 Ibid., p. 98. 

3 Ibid., pp. 97, 99. 4 Ibid., p. 94. 

5 ibid., pp. 96, 98. 
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clan. Now, our inscription tells us that ^iluka who was the pro- 
tector of Valla-maiidala (a circle of kingdoms) defeated Bhattika 
Devaraja (v. 19]^. A Devaraja of the Imperial Pratihara dynasty 
was the father of Vatsaraja whose known date is 783-4 A.D., he 
probably flourished about the middle of the 8th century A.D. 
Siluka according to our scheme of chronology must also have been 
ruling about the same time and the identity of the two kings called 
Devaraja may be at once presumed. A careful study of the two 
inscriptions seems to show that Nagabhatta, the founder of the 
Imperial Pratiharas, successfully resisted the Arab invasions which 
proved so disastrous to the other Pratihara line. His successors 
were not slow to take advantage of this favourable situation, and 
Devaraja entered into a contest for supremacy with ^iluka. He 
was defeated by the latter but his son Vatsaraja pursued his policy 
with signal success and wrested the empire from the family 
of Haricandra.® 

Thus the learned professor has based his assumption upon 
the following grounds : — 

“(i) The contemporaneity of 5 iluka and Devaraja, both 
having lived about 750 A.D. 

(2) This Devaraja is described in the Gwalior inscription of 
Bhoja as having laid the foundation of the future greatness of his 
family by defeating othe** kings. 

(3) Vatsaraja, the successor of Devaraja, is said in the same 
inscription to have wrested the empire from the famous Bhandi 
clan. It seems to me very likely that this famous Bhandi clan is no 
other than the Bhatti clan to which the Jodhpur Pratiharas 
belonged/’^ 

But a critical study of the two inscriptions reveals a few flaws 
in the above argument. The Gwalior inscription reports that 


6 E.L XVIII, pp. 93-94. 


7 IL., vol. X, pp. 28-29. 
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Vatsarija, son of Devaraja “wrested the empire” in battle “from the 
famous Bhandi clan” ( 1 )*. 5 iluka 

of the Jodhpur inscription claims to have defeated Devaraja of the 
Bhatti clan (Bhattikam Devaiijam)®. As Bham and Bhandi have 
been identified/® Vatsarija, son of Devaraja of the Gwalior inscrip- 
tion of Bhoja, is not expected to wrest the empire from his own 
family. No other son of Devaraja is mentioned in any of the 
Gurjara-Pratihara inscriptions, earlier or later, and hence any sur- 
mise about a civil war may easily be ruled out. Moreover, the 
Pratiharas did not belong to the Bhatti clan. The Jodhpur ins- 
cription says that Kakka married “the pure illustrious great queen 
Padmini, of the Bhatti clan.” No marriage within the same clan 
have been recorded in Indian inscriptions. Nagabhatta II married 
Kalavati, sister of his feudatory Guvaka who was a Cahamana 
prince.” “The Candella prince Harsa also married the Cahamana 
princess Kancuka.^* The Paramaras, the Kalacuris and the 
Caulukyas etc. never married in their own Kula (clan or family). 
The Kalacuris had matrimonial relations with the Rastrakutas of 
Malkhed as well as with the Calukyas of Kalyani but no matrimonial 
relationship is found within the Kalacuris themselves even though 
more than one Kalacuri family flourished at the same time 
in different parts of the country.*® Similar is the case with the 
other Kulas in India. Such marriages are not allowed in Hindu 
society. It is therefore, natural to conclude that Padmini of the 
Bhatti clan did not belong to the Pratihara family of Avanti, be- 
cause as has been truly remarked by Dr. R. C. Mazumdar “it is 


8 El, vol. XVIII, p. 108. 9 Ibid., pp. 96, 98. 

10 JL., vol. X, p. 29; Tripathi, History of Kanattj, pp. 228-29. 

11 Prthvsrajavijaya, V, vv. 30-31, p. 137 (Bcivalkar). 

12 EL, vol. I, p. 126, W. 20-21. 

13 Ray, DHNL, vol. II, pp. 738-820. 
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not impossible that the Imperial Pratiharas of Kanauj branched off 
from this family (Jodhpur family),”'^ and if both the Pratihara 
families originally emerged out of one, it war not possible to have 
matrimonial relations between the two. Thus there are obvious 
difficulties in identifying Devaraja of the Jodhpur inscription who 
had been defeated by Siluka with Devaraja of the Gwalior inscrip- 
tion, firstly, because Vatsaraja is not known to have engaged him- 
self in a civil war, and .secondly, and this is a much more weighty 
reason, the Pratiharas could not belong to the Bhatti Kula or clan. 

The question, who was Devaraja who had been defeated by 
5 iluka, still therefore remains unsolved. But tradition as well as 
inscriptions offer us a way out of the difficulty. 

Long before the rise of Islam a tribe known as Jadons (Yadus) 
migrated from Zabulistan, the country between Seistan and Quan- 
dhar to the Punjab. One of its branches known as Bhatti retired 
into western Rajputnna. Tr gave name to the town of Bhatncr, now 
known as Hanumangarh, in the Bikaner state.'*' One of the most 
respected names in the annals of this tribe is that of Kchur. His 
son Tunno, who succeeded Him, is reported to have flourished in 
the second quarter of the eighth century and to have come in con- 
flict with the Moslems.'" His reign period of eighty years can be 
dismissed as the product of the poet’s imagination. His grandson 
Deoraja (Devaraja) is depicted as a great warrior who made incur- 
sions in the interior of India even as far as DHara. About his raid 
on Dhara a story is related. A merchant of Deorawal, Jiskurn by 
name, subject of Deoraja, had been imprisoned by the prince of 
Dhara whose name is given as Brij Bhan. After his release the 
merchant reported the matter to Deoraja who vowed not to take 
water until he had avenged the insult. But as he had not calcu- 
li^ EL, vol. XVIll., p. 90. 15 CHL, vol. III. pp. 520-23. 

16 Tod: Annals of Rajasthan, vol. II, pp. 256-257. 
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lated the distance between the two territories, a mock Dhara of clay 
was built which was defended by the Puars in Dcoraja’s army, 
Deoraja had vainly calculated on the loyalty and allegiance of the 
Puars in his army because as the prince advanced to storm the mock 
Dhara, he was greeted with the shouts, “wherever there is a Puar, 
there is Dhar; and where there is a Dhar, there is a Puar.” The 
clay Dhara was bravely defended and Deoraja could enter it only 
in pools of blood. Thus he made a token payment towards the 
fulfilment of his vow. Sometime after, he attacked the real Dhara 
which he took from Brij Bhan.” 

No identification for any Brij Bhan, cither Pratihara or Para- 
mara, can be offered. The only historical information which can be 
gleaned from these annals is that the Bhattis at this time began to 
take interest in the affairs of their eastern neighbours. 

This Bhatti-Pratihara conflict, the memories of which are so 
eloquently and yet so vaguely preserved by the Jaisalmcr annalists, 
IS well related in the Pratihara inscriptions. The Bhattis occupied 
the land, now covered by the Jaisalmcr state and were therefore, 
close neighbours of the Pratiharas of Jodhpur. The Bhattis were 
slowly but surely making their headway in an easterly direction 
and in the days of Devaraja, they came in conflict with Siluka of 
the Pratihara Dynasty of Jodhpur. There cannot be much doubt 
about the contemporaneity at the two, nor arc the causes for Bhattis 
taking the easterly direction far to seek. 

In the beginning of the second quarter of the eighth century 
Arabs renewed their invasion on India under the able guidance and 
leadership of Junaid whose maxim was “better to die with bravado 
than with resignation.” “He sent his officers to Marmad, Mandal, 
Dahnaj and Barus (Broach).” He sent a force against Uzain and 
he also sent Habib, son of Marra, with an army against the country 


17 Tod: A finals of Rayisthan. vol. 11 , p, 263. 
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of Maliba.^* Thus the Arabs made their way into the interior of 
India through Marmad which was no doubt Maru-Mada referred 
to in the Ghatiyala inscription of Kakkuka.^® M^u-Mada 
‘‘includes Jaisalmer and part of jodhpur state/’*^* Thus the Bhattis 
were the first to receive the brunt of Arab blow, because they resided 
in Jaisalmer state. The Arab advance could not be checked unless 
Avanijanasraya-Pulakesiraja defeated the Tajikas.^^ Nagabhatp I 
of the Imperial Pratihira dynasty is also credited with having de- 
feated the Mlecchas.’^ Thus the Arabs shattered the power of 
many a chief in India to pieces, but the most hard pressed and the 
earliest to be so in the beginning of the second quarter of the eighth 
century, were the Bhattis who were very close neighbours of the 
Arabs. The annals of the Bhattis, as has been seen above, have 
preserved the memories of their conflict with the Moslems in the 
second quarter of the eighth century. 

Thus why the Bhattis began, henceforth, to look to the cast 
becomes easy to explain. Hard pressed by the Arabs, they had 
no option left to them but to aggrandise and expand at the expense 
of the Pratiharas. The predecessors of 5iluka of the Jodhpur ins- 
cription had been of charitable disposition and religious tempera- 
ment.^'^ The invasion of the Arabs had weakened the position of 
the Pratihara chiefs, and religion had afforded to Siluka’s immediate 
predecessor the much needed consolation and solace. But it did 
not serve him in checking the growth and advance of the Bhattis. 
Hence the natural reaction against the policy of passivity, and then 
rose a man like 5iluka “of Irrespressiblc power”, who “having 


18 Elliot: History of India, vol. I., p. 126. 

19 EL. vol. IX., p. 278. 20 EL. vol. XVIII, p. 93. 

21 Navasari Plates, BG., vol. I, pt. II, pp. 375-376. 

22 Gwalior Inscription, EL, vol. XVllI, pp. 107, no. 

23 Jodhpur inscription, EL, vol, XVIII, p. 98, w. 14-17. 
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knocked down Bhattika Devaraja on the ground, at once obtained 
from him the ensign of the umbrella.”"'* 

According to our scheme of chronology the Arab invasion took 
place when either Yasovardhana or his son Canduka was ruling on 
the throne at Jodhpur. The Bhatti annals have recorded the con- 
flict between Tunno and the Moslems. “ Siluka was the grandson 
of Yasovardhana while Deoraja (Devaraja) was similarly related to 
Tunno. There cannot be, therefore, any doubt about the contem- 
poraneity of Siluka of the Jodhpur inscription and that of Devaraja 
(Deoraja) mentioned by the Bhatti chroniclers. Thus the Devaraja 
defeated by 5iluka seems more probably to be the Bhatti Devaraja, 
his western neighbour rather than the Devaraja of the Imperial 
Pratih^a line. If this identification is accepted, it will clear away 
many other difficulties also. 

As has been shown above it was not possible for Kakka to 
marry Padmini of the family of the Bhatti (Bhatti-vamsa), if 
Bhattika Devaraja is identified with the Devaraja of the Gwalior 
inscription, father of Vatsaraja. But if Devaraja is identified with 
the Deoraja of the Jaisalmer annalists, no such difficulty can arise. 

In view of what has been said above about the progress of the 
Bhattis and the condition of the Jodhpur Pratiharas, the conquest 
of the Bhandi clan (identified with the Bhatti clan) by Vatsaraja 
also becomes easy to explain. The Bhattis lived in the present State 
of Jaisalmer, then called Maru-Mada. It covers a good portion of 
the Indian desert. That Maru was under Vatsaraja is revealed by 
the Rastrakuu records from Wani^® and Radhanpur."^^ After his 
defeat at the hands of Dhruva, Vatsaraja entered upon the path of 
misfortune in the centre (of the deserts of) Maru.” The seizure of 
the sovereignty by Vatsaraja from the Jodhpur family of Haricandra 

M £/., vol. XVIIL, p. 98. 

25 Tod: Anruds of Rdjasthan, vol. II., p. 258. 

26 lA,, vol. XI., p. i6i. 27 * - PP- 
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cannot be explained. Nagabhatta II, the son and successor of Vatsa- 
raja, was evidently helped by Kakka, the great-grandson of Siluka.^* 
If Vatsaraja had snatched power from the Jodhpur family to which 
he was related by blood, the Jodhpur princes could not have yielded 
willing obedience to the Pratiharas of Avanti. No defeated enemy 
would let an opportunity of avenging himself pass unnoticed. On 
the other hand, we find the lords of Avanti being helped by their 
kinsmen at Jodhpur in times of stress and storm. It seems more 
probable that to check the growth of Bhattis, the successors of Siluka, 
who wcjre of a religious disposition, asked their relations in Avanti to 
help them to face and check the Bhattis. Thus can be explained 
the loyalty and devotion of the Jodhpur family to their kinsmen in 
Malava and Kanauj, as well as Vatsaraja’s victory over the Bhandi 
clan from whom he snatched the empire. 

Thus the identification of Bhatti and Bhandi with the Bhattis 
of Jaisalmer and of Devaraja of the Jodhpur inscription with Dcoraja 
of Tod’s Annals of Rajasthan would meet the objections raised. It 
will further explain why a Jodhpur prince did not marry Padmini of 
his own family as well as why Vatsaraja was not compelled to wage 
an internecine war. 

Krishna Kumar 


28 /L., vol. X., pj). 48-49- 



Ehasarpana 


Khasarpana is the name of a particular form of Avalokitesvara, 
a Vajrayanic god. He is also called Khasarpana-Lokesvara or 
— Avalokitesvara. Khasarpana also occurs as a place-name in the 
Vajrayanic literature. This has not yet been satisfactorily identified. 
We shall, in this paper, try to throw some new light on its 
location. 

Prof. G. Tucci has written an interesting article in the Indian 
Historical Quarterly (vol. VII, pp. 683 ff.), based on a book on the 
itinerary of Buddhagupta, guru of Taranatha, written by Taranatha 
Himself. It appears that Buddhagupta, on his way from South India 
to the small islands of the east, visited Khasarpana via Jharikhanda 
and lagannatha in Orissa. We give below for ready reference the 
relevant passage from the Tibetan text as quoted by Tucci with his 
translation (p. 698 fn. i): — . 


^ / 

7 ND 


“Then he started again for the purpose of visit’ ng the small 
islands of the east; so through Jarikhanda and Jagannatha he went to 
Khasarpana in Buntavarta (sic) where he spent in prayer about twenty 

days Then he went to Tipura ’’ (p. 697) 

Regarding the identification of the places mentioned, Tucci has 
tnade the following remarks: — 

“Wc can quite easily follow the itinerary of the Indian sadhu 
from South India to Orissa where Jarikhanda or Jarakhanda and 
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Jagannatha are located. Buntavarta is evidently a corruption for 
Pundravardhana corresponding to the districts of Bogra and Rajshahi. 
Khasarpana cannot be exactly located, but its name seems to suggest 
that it is a high mountain. In fact Khasarpana is known also to 
Taranatha who takes it to be the seat of Avalokitcsvara but locates 
it in South India perhaps wrongly identifying it with Potalaka. The 
fact that Pundravardhana indicates the country bordering on the sub- 
Himalayan range seems to point out that Khasarpana was a general 
designation for the mountains bordering on the north of Bengal. 
The identification of Tipura with Tippera is self-evident.” (p. 699). 

Avalokitcsvara has been described by Padmakaramati as 
Potalakacalodaranivasin, i.e. ‘residing in a cave of the hill of Potalaka’ 
(Sadhanamala, vol. I, p. 40), and by Carpati, in his stotra of Avaloki- 
tesvara, as Potalakavasa, i.e. ‘living on the Potalaka-hill.’ (JASB,, 
N.S. XXVI,, p. 137). So there can be no doubt that Avalokitcsvara 
was a resident of Potalaka. But Taranatha had no reason to identify 
Khasarpana with Potalaka, nor placing it in South India. He should 
have noted that Buddhagupta visited not only Khasarpana but also 
Potala, and that to reach the latter, his gam had to undertake a sea- 
voyage. We shall be presently giving further evidence to show that 
Potalaka was a different place from Khasarpana. Tucci is inclined 
to locate Potala in some hill in the Madagascar island. 

Tucci is probably right in taking ‘Buntavarta’ to be a corrup- 
tion of Pundravardhana. But it would not be correct to say that it 
corresponds to the districts of Bogra and Rajshahi only. Pundravar- 
dhana may mean the city of Pundravardhana, the Pundravar- 
dhmsi-bhakti, or the country of which Pundravardhana was the 
capital. It is not again right to say that the name ‘Khasarpana 
suggests ‘a high mountain.* The word literally means ‘sky-gliding.’ 
In hyperbolic language a mountain is said to ‘reach the heaven,’ but 
never as ‘gliding in the sky.’ The meaning of a place-name is not 
always a safe guide for identifying it, particularly when an obscure 



or meaningless place-name is Sanskntised to yield a meaning. How 
very misleading it is will be apparent from the following extract 
giving the tradition of the first introduction of the worship of 
Avalokitesvara, in the village of Khasarpana ; — 

wm ^ I 1 

(Sadhanamala, vol. I, pp. 42-43) 
“A votary named Subhahkara by name, given to doing auspi- 
cious works being possessed of compassion, intended to go to Potalaka. 
On his way he stayed at a village named Khasarpana, in Khadt- 
mandala. There he received divine orders from Aryavalokitesvara. 
‘Do not go, you do establish us here according to the ritual of the 
Vairocanhbhisambodhitantraraja, which will be a great act of 
enlightenment.* He too had it done soon. So it is heard.** 

The above passage clearly demonstrates that Khasarpana was 
different from Potalaka, and was neither in South India, nor on the 
sub-Himalayan range bordering North Bengal, but in Khadi- 
mandala. The word Khadt means ‘a bay,’ and 'mandala^ ‘a circle.’ 
In Hindu India, a kingdom was divided into several bhuktis or pro- 
vinces, a bhukti into several mandalas or divisions, and a mandala 
again into a number of visayas or districts. So Y^h^Ax-mandala 
means some Hindu administrative division lying about a bay. But 
where was it? 

The Sundarban grant of king Laksmanasena of Bengal records 
the gift of a plot of land in Khzdi-mandala under the Pundravar- 
dhzna-bhukti (Bengal Inscriptions, vol. Ill, pp. 169 ff.). The 
find-place and the localities mentioned in the plate have been traced 
in the Diamond-Harbour sub-division of the District of 24-Parganas, 
on the Bay of Bengal. Again Khadi-t;fj<iy<i in the same bhukti 
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occurs in the Barrackpiir charter of king Vijayasena, grand-father of 
king Laksmanasena (ibid., p. 58). There still exists a pargana 
bearing the name of Khadi, to bear witness to the ancient Khadi- 
manclala and ¥A\^A\-visaya. In the Dakarnava, Khadi is mentioned 
as one of the 64 Plthas, along with Radha, Dhikkara, Vahgala and 
Harikela (ibid,, pp. 60-61). This goes to show that Khadi was a 
stronghold of the Vajrayanists. Mr. Kalidas Dutt, a Zamindar of 
Jayanagar-Majilpiir, in the Sadar sub-division, 2z}-Parganas, has col- 
lected images of many Jaina, Bauddha and Hindu gods, bricks and 
potteries from the Sunderbans and other places of that locality 
(^Appendices to the Annual Report for 1928-29 of the Varendra 
Research Society, Rajshahi), which prove the antiquity of the place. 

Khasarpana was in the Pundravardhana-t/;//^^/ in the Sena 
period. Taranatha has also placed it there. But this was not sure- 
ly the case in his time, in the last part of the sixteenth century, 
when Bengal was under the Moghuls. He had no personal know- 
ledge of the places is apparent from the fact that he placed them in 
South India. He could not have possibly received this information 
from his guru, who actually visited the place and had correct know- 
ledge of the location of Khasarpana. He must have copied it from 
some earlier records of the Pala or Sena period. Evidence is not 
wanting to show that Khasarpana obtained considerable celebrity in 
the tenth century, during the Pala-period. It appears that Matri- 
gupta (Advayavajra) while staying at Vikramapura was directed in 
a dream to go to Khasarpana, where he lived for a year (JASB,, 
XXVI, 152-3). According to Taranatha, Advayavajra lived in the 
time of king Mahipala I (Sadhanamala, II, p. 91), whose reign- period 
was 981-1041 A.D. So Khasarpana was known not later than the 
tenth century. But it is very doubtful if it became a centre of Buddh- 
ism in the seventh century. If so, it would have received at least a 
passing notice from Yuan Chwang, when he was going by it, in his 
journey from Samatata to Tamralipta. 
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We will now try to sec how Avalokitesvara came to be known 
by the name of Khasarpana. His dhyana is described thus : — 

^'I^4fl^5T: I 

IRJTfJTR: 

1?cTT^fR5p: 1 cRg fejft 

^'T^nri^iTT^rvT^T f^#t- 

I ^ sTT^rmTOi x^^m: 

53TO=WTNT: 1^ 

There is nothing in the above description to justify the name of 
Khasarpana, i.e., ‘sky-gliding.’ It is true that in the sndhanli, the 
votary has been directed to meditate gum-Btiddba-Bodhisattvan 
gaganatale furovarttinah krtva, i.e. ‘by making gum, Buddha and 
the Bodhisattvas before him in the sky’ [ibid.). But this is not 
peculiar to the Khasarpana variety only. It is found also in the 
case of Siriihanada-sadhana [ibid., p. ^^y). A deity worshipped at a 
certain place when gets celebrity often goes by the name of the 
place, as Uddiyana-Marici, Khadiravani-Tara, Mahacina-Tnra and 
so on. In the present case also similar things might have happened. 
In fact we find that the village was known as Khasarpana even 
before ^ubhahkara went there and introduced the worship of Avalo- 
kitesvara there. So it wound not be unreasonable to think that the 
village of Khasarpana has given name to the particular form of 
Avalokitesvara worshipped there. Further it is not unlikely that 
this Khasarpana obtained for Khadi the sanctity of a Pit ha. 


I {Sddhanamala, I, pp. 43-44. For illustration, see plate IV, facing p. cli of the 
Intro, vol. 11 .) Images have been found in Vikramapura, Dacca, Tippera districts 
(Bhatta^ali — Collection of the Dacca Mmenm) and in Ranibandh in M.ayurbhanj 
[Archeological Survey of , Mayurbhanj, p. Ixxxii). Dr. Benoytosh Bahttacharya 
says that many images of this variety of Lokesvara have been discovered and many 
Museums possess one [Buddhist Iconography, pp. 36-7), but he has not named 
them. 
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The Sadhanamala (vol. I, Nos. 13, 14, 15, 16, 24 and 26) 
contains five sadhanas of Khasarpana. Of these, No. 14 belongs 
to Padmakaramati and No. 24 to Sthavira Anupamaraksita. Besides 
these the Catalogue by Cordier (p. 321) shows that one Srisantikara 
also composed a sadhana. We suspect that in the course of transla- 
tion and retranslation this Subhahkara might have changed to 
^^antikara. Pandita Abhayakara (ibid., p. 373) and Dipaiikara 
Srijnana (c. 1040 A.D.) translated the Khasarpana-Sadhana into 
Tibetan language (ibid., p. 320). This shows the popularity of 
the Khasarpana-worsHip. 

^ubhaiikara was directed to worship Avalokitesvara according to 
the krama or ritual of Vairocanahhisam bodhitantraraja . We do not 
know who the author was or when it was composed. It appears 
from Cordier’s Catalogue (pp. 250-251) that Acarya Buddhaguhya 
wrote vrtti and findartha of it and 5 rikuta or Srikutaraksita translat- 
ed them into the Tibetan. 

We find that Buddhagiipta, on his way from South India to 
Khasarpana, passed through ‘dsa ri k’anta’ (farikhanda) and ’dsa 
gah na tha’ (Jagannatha). After these two places, the Tibetan text 
has ‘Bhahga lar’, which no doubt, refers to Bengal. But it does not 
appear in Tucci's translation. Tucci has placed both Jarikhanda or 
Jharikhanda (modern Santhal-Pargana) and Jagannatha in Orissa. 
The former was a part of Birbhum (Bengal), in the time of Buddha- 
gupta, in the sixteenth century. Pandit Jaganmohana, who wrote 
his Desavalivivrti about two hundred years ago, says that Pundra- 
desa (Bengal) consists of seven provinces, viz., Gauda, Varendra, 
Nivrti, Suhma-desa (Radha), Jangala, Jharikhanda and Varaha- 
bhumi (H. P. Sastri’s Des, Cat. of Sans. Mss,, vol. IV, p. 60), 
Jagannatha, though geographically belongs to Orissa, was politically 
under Bengal till recently (1512 A.D.), from the sixteenth century. 
It is not clear why Jarikhanda has been mentioned at all. It does 
not lie in the route from South India to Jagannatha, nor 
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from Jagannatha to Khasarpana. Tiicci is not sure of the reading. 
He gives the Variant, ‘J^^^khanda/ which may mean Jhargrani of 
Midnapuf, but even in that case it should come after Jagannatha. 

It appears that Advayavajra also followed this route from 
Khasarpana in South Vahga to Daksinatya, in quest of his future 
oufH Savaresvara. He first went to Odra-desa or Orissa. In this 
journey he must have passed through Daksina-Radha, where he met 
Sagara, a Radha-desavasi-rajaputra, or ‘a prince, residing in Rklha 
country* (JASB,, N.S. vol. XXVI, p. 153). This Sagara^ may be 
the same as Sagaradatta, mentioned immediately after his gum 
Savaranatha, as one of the gums of the Vajrayogint cult (Ibid., pp. 
15 1-4). Caitanyadeva, in the sixteenth century, also followed this 
route, in his journey to Jagannatha, via Chatrabhoga^ in the 
Diamond-Harbour sub-division (Caitanyacaritamrta, Madhyalila, 
ch. III.). Kalidasa made Raghu, in his digvijaya, proceed by this 
route from Bengal to Orissa. So this route from Vahga to Odra via 
Daksina Vahga and Daksina Radha was an ancient one. 

N. G. Majumdar thinks that this locality of Khadl-mandala 
formed a part of Samatata because the land granted in the Barrackpur 
charter of Vijayasena, which lay in Kh^i-visaya, was measured 
according to the Samataffya-nala, i.e. ‘the standard measuring rod 
of Samatata’ (B^ng. Inscr., vol. Ill, pp. 60-61). For the very same 
reason we think that it was not in Samatata. If tliat was so, the 
mention of Samatatiya-nala, in Samata^ itself, was quire redundant. 
Probably in this locality different standards were in use for land 
measurement. For we find that Laksmanasena, in his Sundarban 
plate, introduced a fixed standard and had it engraved on the pillar 
dedicated to U gramadhavadeva (Harihara.^) (Ibid., p. 170). This 

2 This Sagara may also be the same as Acarya Sagara, the author ol 
^dfnvaracakresvaralikalimahayvgabhavananama (Codier’s Catalogue, p. 243). li 
app)cars that Sagara’s guru Savaripa is one of those who handed down Cahrasam- 
tJara-Tantra (Sadhanamala, vol. II, Intro, p. xli). 
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custom was very common in South India, and goes to support the 
South Indian origin of the Senas. 

Taranatha says that when Mahipala I was minor, his maternal 
uncle Chanaka ruled for him. After a while when Mahipala him- 
self took up the reigns of government, Chanaka retired to the king- 
dom of Bati, an island near the mouth of the Ganges {Ind, Ant., 
vol. IV, p. 367). This Bati is probably the same as Bhati of the 
Moghul historians, which means lower Bengal (JASB., 1873, 
p. 231). We find one Saiigu (Changu) accompanied Mahipala in 
his battle with the forces of Rajendra Cola (JOR., Madras, vol. VII, 
207). This Changu may be his maternal uncle Chanaka. Again 
we find that a poet named LJmapatidhara wrote his CandracHdacarita 
at the request of a king named Canakyacandra (Catalogus 
Catalogomm), Changu and Chanaka seem to be the shortened 
form of this Canakyacandra, who probably was a scion of the Candra 
dynasty of Vahga and ruled in south Vahga, of which ¥^^^A\-mandala 
formed a part. 

JoGENDRA Chandra Ghosh* 


* It U with deep regret that wc have to record that the writer of this paper 
passed away from this world after sending his ms. to us and did not live to see the 
proofs. By his demise wc have lost a valuable contributor not only to our Quarterly 
but to the antiquarian studies of Bengal. — Editor. 



Karkaraja of Acalapura 

Two rulers o£ Acalapura figure in the Rastrakuu history. Of 
these, one was a contemporary of Krsna II, but his name can 
not be ascertained. The second ruler named Karkaraja is mention- 
ed in the records of the Gangas of Talakad. It will be shown in 
this paper that he is referred to as Karkara, a feudatory of 
Govinda IV, in an unpublished .^ilahara grant, and that he is most 
probably identical with Kakkala, mentioned by Pampa in the 
\ ^ikra marjunavijaya . 

Acalapura (mod. EUichpur) was the name of a city and a 
visaya situated on the northern frontiers of the Rastrakuta empire. 
During the reign of Krsna II its ruler is said to have suffered a defeat 
at the hands of Pandaranga, a renowned general of Vijayaditya III. 
Several records of the Eastern Calukyas testify to this fact. 
The Masulipatam plates of Vijayaditya III record a gift 
to Vinayadisarma for suggesting the way to kill Mnhgi.^ The 
Edcru grant of Amma I states that Vijayaditya III “having been 
challenged by the lord of the Rattas, conquered the unequalled 
Gangas, cut off the head of Mangi in battle, frightened Saiikila 
and Krsna and burnt their capital (unnamed)”.^ The Maliyapundi 
grant of Amma II says that Mangi was a Nojamba chief and Sahkila, 
the ally of Krsna, was a ruler of the Dahala country. It further 
informs us that when Pandaranga burnt Kiranapura, Krsnaraja (i.e. 
Krsna II) was residing at that place (Ktranapunim acihakftt Krsna- 
rajasthitam yastrtpuramiva mahesa Pandtirangapratapi).^ The Pitha^ 
puram inscription of Mallapadeva states that Vijayaditya burnt 
Cakrakuta, terrified Sankila residing at Kiranapura with Krsna, 

1 I^piffraphia Indica, V, p, 125. 

2 SoHth Indian Inscriptions, I, pp. 38-39. 

3 E.I.. IX, pp. 53-55, 

DECEMBER, I939 14 
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{Kiranafuragatam Sankilam Krsnayuktam) and acquainted (lit. 
united) Vallabhendra (i.e., Krsna II) with his own prowess ctc.^ From 
the Dharmavaram Telugu stone inscription of Vijayaditya III we 
learn that Bejayaraja Gunakenalla, the younger brother of Ayyapa- 
raja, sent Pandaranga on an expedition in which that indomitable 
general stormed Acalapura, opposed the Vallabha and Cola kings, 
burnt Kiranapura and conquered Sahkila. ” The Bejayaraja of this 
record has been rightly identified with Vijayaditya III.” The title 
Gunakenallan is given to Vijayaditya III in his Sataluni Copper-plates 
(Gundkenallan iti jayagtyamana kirttih).^ It is not known who was 
the ruler of Acalapura who was defeated by Pandaranga. It is 
probable that as a partisan of Krsna II he was conquered by 
Pandaranga in his raid on Cedi. 

The identity of Karkaraja may now be discussed. While deli- 
neating the events that led to the deposition of Govinda IV, Prabhu- 
tavarsa Suvarnavarsa, as Dr. Ahekar points out, a verse in an unpub- 
lished ^ilahara Copper-plate mentions a ruler named Karkara as 
fighting against Baddega, Amoghavarsa III, on behalf of Govinda IV, 
until he was overwhelmed by the former. 

The unpublished ^ilahara grant, once in the possession of 
Professor H. D. Velankar of Bombay, but now untraceablc, refers 
to the accession of Amoghavarsa III and then directly mentions the 
vigorous oppos.tion led by Karkara as follows : — 

^ EL, IV, pp. 233, 239-240; Altckar, The RastrakHtas and their Times, 
pp. 92-93, 96. (Poona, 1934). 

5 Butterworth and Clietly, Nellore Inscriptions, Pt. II. Og. 39, pp. 966-7; 
Annual Rep. on South Indian Epigraphy for 1^2^, 839 of 1922, pp. 61, 98. 

6 Butterworth and Chetty, Ibid., p. 966. 

7 Journal of the Andhra Historical Research Society, V, pt. 2, pp. 105, 113. 
The view that Sahkila was the same as the Vaidumba Sahkali is untenable. 
(S. Ep. Op. Cit., p. 98). He has been correctly identified with Sahkula, the son of 
Kokkala and brother-in-law of Krsna II. (Altckar, Op. Cit.. pp. 94-95). Kiranapura 
is represented by the modem village of Kiranpur, a town in the Balcghat district of 
C. P. (Altrka^ Ibii, p. 95.) On Pandaranga, read El., XIX, pp. 271-5. 
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Commenting on the above verse Dr. Altekar rightly observes the 
following: — 'This verse would suggest that Karkara, a relative of 
feudatory Rastrakuta chief, fought on the side of Govinda, but was 
overthrown by Amoghavarsa and his allies.”® 

To understand this situation it is necessary to review the events 
connected with this civil war. Govinda IV proved to be a failure 
both in his domestic and foreign affairs. His feudatories openly 
rebelled against him and appealed to Amoghavarsa III to assum.c the 
reins of government in order to preserve the stability of the Rastra- 
kuta empire (Samantairatha Rattarajya mahimalambarthamabhyar- 
thito),^ Amoghavarsa was at this time living at Tripuri, at the 
court of his father-in-law the Cedi Yuvaraja I.^® Now in Gahga- 
vadi, Butuga II was superseded by Racamalla III.^^ Hence we find 
Butuga 11 in the Dahala country where at Tripuri, he married the 
daughter of Amoghavarsa III named Revakanimmadi or Caga- 
vcdengi.‘" Encouraged by this dual support and by the presence of 
his son Krsna, Amoghavarsa III acceded to the requests of the 
Rastrakuta feudatories to invade his hereditary dominion. Notable 
among those who gave him unflinching support were the 
Calukya rulers Vijayaditya and Ankesari II. In the civil war that 


8 Altekar, Of. Cit.^ p. no. 

9 EL, IV, The Karhad plates, pp. 284, 288; Ibid., V, The Deoli plates, p. 194; 
Fleet, The Dynasties of the Kanarese Districts, p. 418; Altekar, Ibid., pp. 108-109. 

10 EL, III, p. 166; Mysore Archeological Report for igii, p, 22. Dr. Altcka** 
finds an echo of this confederacy in the Viddhasalabhanjika. Altekar, Ibid., 
pp. 108- 1 10. 

11 Epigraphia Camatica, IV. Hg. 116; Rice, Mysore and Coorg from the 
Inscriptions, p. 45. This event may be placed in c. A.D. 920. 

12 EL, IV. pp. 351-2; Ibid., p. v; M.A.R., for 1921, p. 22. 

13 That Govinda IV waged a war against a Calukya Vijayaditya is proved 
by the following passages in Pampa’s Vikramarjunavijaya: — Calukyakulatilakanappa 
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ensued between Amoghavarsa III and Govinda IV, Butiiga II killed 
Karkaraja the Rastrakuta ruler of Acalapura. 

These suppositions may now be substantiated in detail. 1 he 
Sudi plates of Butuga II. mention that he slew a ruler called Karka- 
raja of Acalapura. This fact is repeated and confirmed by the 
Kudlur plates of the Gaiiga king Marasiriiha II dated A.D. 963.’^ 
The Kiidlur plates after giving the usual Ganga pedigree up to 
Racamalla III enumerate several incidents pertaining to his younger 
brother Butuga 11 : — “His younger brother, Butuga, possessed of 

Vijayaclityaiige Cdvtndarajam Muliye t'llarade jdlanidht peragikki kada $aranagata 
jala nUlhiya pfmpmn*' Pampa, Vikramarjunavijaya, IX. p. 234 (Bangalore, 1931)- 
The same fact is again repeated in a different context; — “Gojpganerhba sakala 
cakravarti [male) mnltye tanage Saranagatanada Vijayadityanam kada ballaltaria dot 
Saranagalajalanidhiy/im.'* Ibid. XIV. p. 412. I his fact is graphically described in 
the undated Vcmulav»ida stone inscription of Arike arin \\\- Sdmantm-danda- 
makbydn — niyihlmjci-partghdh prasphttrad-khadga-dharah ntrdrhbhordsimagndm stn 
(tu) raga-kari'ghatdpdlli sampattiyuktan krithdpaddharyyamdryyah svapmapartjanai(h) 
sannihantyajirahge kntddhe Govindardjyaharariamupagato rahiito ycna-Btjjab* 
lAHRS., VI, pts. 3 & 4, p[>. 186-7, verse 13. Dr. Meet identifies him 
with Vijayaditya IV. (Dyn. Kan. Dts., p. 381). Dr. Ganguly prefers to 
identify him with Vijayailitya V, [Indian Historical Quarterly, XI, p. 31). Vijayaditya 
IV (A.D, 921) and Vijayaditya V (A.D. 927), both of the E. C'aliikya dynasty, were 
contemporaries of Govinda IV. See also IHQ., X, p, 99; Ibid., XI, p. 31. JAM US., 
V, p. 30. This Bijja is to be identified with the Mahdidmanta C.aliikya Bijja, the 
ruler of Kdgal and Masiyavaui districts, under Indra HI. 271-272 of 1918; SIL, IX, 
pt. I, nos. 57-58. 

1^1 E.I., III p. 158 seej., SpnriQHs Snd Copper-plate grant purporting to have 
been issued by Butuga in taka-sarn. 860. The dale given is Saka varisesu-sasly-uttar- 
asta (i<f) tesu atikrdntcsu Vikdri samvatsara Kdrltika Nandisuara hikla-paksa astamydm 
Adivdrc. Ibid., 180. This corresponds to A.D. 939 ($aka 860 expired) October 23rtl. 
Wednesday, the week-day not corresponding. Swamikaniui Pillai, An Indian 
Ephemeris, II, p. 281. On Nandisvara see EC., I, (Rev. Ed.) p. 10. A.D. 939 is the 
earliest date referring to Karkar.ija. But since the reading given by Fleet is in many 
places faulty and since he pronounced the grant to be spurious the re.uling of the 
Kudlur plates has been followed. 

15 MAR., for 1921, pp. 21-22, The Kudliir plates of the Ganga king 
Mdrasirnha II, dated A.D. 963. The Karnapka Historical Society Copper-plate grant 
of Marasimha II dated Saka 88^ (A.D. 962, Dec. 23) gives the same details as the 
Kudlur grant but it is a few months earlier than the latter. [An. Rep. S. /. Ep. for 
1935, pp* 57-8). But these plates have not been published as yet. 
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wealth acquired by his own arm, went to king Baddega in the 
Dahaja country, and then married his daughter along with the 
Maiden ‘Speech* according to ihc prescribed rites at Tripuri 
{tasya n Hjd-nija bhujarjji ta-sa m pad-art t h i-bb H valla bha m sa m u paga m ya 
pahala-dese Srt-Baddegarn tadanu tasya sutarn sabawa Vak-kanyaya 
vyavahad ukta-vidhis-Tripuryam), The fierce Butuga, conqueror 
of the host of his enemies, who through his valour ranked first 
in the enumeration of kings, — on Baddega going to heaven to 
seize the sovereignty of Indra (i.e., on the death of Baddega) 
— itook elephants, horses, white parasols and the throne from the 
possession of Lalleya and gave them to king Krsna (Laksmtm 
Indrasya harttum gatavati divi yad-Baddegahke mahtse brtva Lalleya- 
bastcit kari-tmaga-sitaccbatra-stmbasanani pradut Krsnaya raine)d'' 
Further, from this king Ganga-Gangeya. did not Kakkaraja, lord 
of Acalapura, enicr the mouth of Yama? {Ki meat ah kinriH nagad 
/Icalaptmipdtib Kabkanijo 'ntakasyam Gahgagahgeyabbtlpdty Did 
not Dantivarma named Bijja obtain in war the state of living in the 
forest (otherwise, had he noi to Hec back to Vanavasi)? {Bijjakbyo 
Dantivarma yndhi nija-vana-vasitvam evd). Did not Ajavarma,' 
lord of ^5antala (i.e., !?antara) become quieted? (/Ijavarma santat- 
vam santalesd). Did not Daman, lord of Nulugiigiri obtain the 
breaking of his pride? And did not Nagavarma tremble with 
fear?’’‘' His achievements in the Coja country are ihen given. 

16 Alfckar, Op. Cil., p. 115 here tliscredils thh facr, and i.s of the opinion 
that there vva.s no usurper named Lalleya. Ihc hoa'^t in the copper-plate grants that 
hiituga deleated the iiMirper and e.stablishctl Krsna III on throne may he compared to 
that of Arikesarin II who claims to have installed Amoghavarsa III “firmly” on his 
ancestral throne. See Infra. It is not clear why the Lalleya episode is given earlier, 
whereas from Rasnakiita history it is known that the crowning of Krsna III 
came much later in c. A D. (Dec.) 93^. 

17 It cannot be determined, for want of sufficient data, wliether Dantivarma, 
Ajavarma, D.uuari and Nagavarma were the confculerates of Ciovinda IV and parti- 
cipated in the civil war. But the Cantatas were under Govinda IV [E.C., ^HI, HI. 
21-23). ^ stone inscription found at the temple of Chaiidi, Salur, Shikarpur taluka, 
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From the foregoing account it is clear that Butuga II killed. 
Karkaraja, the ruler of Acalapura. Here it must be pointed out 
that in the unpublished Silahara grant Karkara is said to have 
fought against Amoghavarsa III. According to the Sudi and 
Kudlur copper-plates, Butuga II was a partisan of Amoghavarsa III. 
Hence his victory over Karkaraja is easily understood. 

This Karkaraja was no doubt the same as the Karkara who 
espoused the cause of Govinda IV. Two considerations may be 
adduced in support of this view. In the first place we are told that 
Butuga went to the Dahafa country and by a dynastic alliance 
cccame a supporter of Amoghavarsa III. From the unpublished Sila- 
hara grant we know that Karkara was a follower of Govinda IV ; and 
the Gahga records give the additional information that Karkaraja 
was a ruler of Acalapura and that he was killed by Butuga II. Unless 
these facts are taken for granted the presence of Buiuga II in Acala- 
pura or its neighbourhood cannot be accounted for. Secondly, Karkara 
was a Rastrakuta royal name, its variants being Kakkala, Kakka and 
Kakkara.'** Among the Rastrakutas who bore this name, Karka I 
was the son of Govinda I.^® Then in the Gujarat branch we have 
Karka T“ and Karka II. But they were the contemporaries of 
Dantidurga and Krsna I. Karka Suvarnavarsa was the brother of 
Govinda IIP^ and the regent of his son Amoghavarsa I.“ A 
Karkaraja (c. A.D. 800-815), the father of Parabala, is mention- 
ed in the Pathari pillar inscription but he cannot be placed later 
than the first half of the 9th century.^ ^ Karka II of the Imperial 

Shimoga district, mentions a ^antara Ajavarmarasa. (MAR., for 1927, p. 131, 
No. 149). The identity of the rest cannot be solved. 

18 Fleet, Dyn. of the Kan. Dts., p. 423. 

19 Fleet, Ibid., p, 388; Altckar, Op cit., p. 28. 

20 Fleet, Ibid., p. 392; Altckar, Ibid. 

21 Fleet, Ibid., pp. 359, 382, 39a, 402 and 409; Altckar, Ibid., pp. 14, 40, 43. 

22 Altckar, Ibid., p. 59. 23 Ibid., pp. 72-73. 

24 El., IX, p. 2^|8; Altckar, Ibid , p. 82. Ray, The Dynastic History of Northern 
India, I, (Calcutta, 1931) pp. 558, 557-9* 
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dynasty, the son of Nirupama, was defeated by Jailapa II in c. 
A.D. 973'974'^* None of the rulers mentioned above can be iden- 
tified with the Karkara of the unpublished Silahara grant and of the 
Gahga records because their dates do not agree with those that can 
be assigned to him, viz. c. A.D. 889 - 939 . 

We may now turn to the great Kannada poet Pampa in order 
to verify our statements. Pampa who was a protege of the Calukya 
Arikesarin II states in his Vikramarjunavijaya that Arikesarin II 
helped Amoghavarsa III in regaining the Rastrakuta throne; 
Arikesarin II routed the great hosts of Samantas despatched against 
him by the emperor Gojjiga (Govinda IV) (Gojjiganemba sakala 
Cakraparti besa [s'/] se danduvandu mahasamantaram marali [lali\ 
ridu gelda samanta cudamaniya btramumamy^^ Having cast off (the 
allegiance of) the emperor who was guilty of pardonable irregularity, 
did he not firmly establish king Baddega, who came trusting him, 
in his empire? (ativartyagi marmaleva cakravartiyam kidisi tannam 
nambi banda Baddegadevahge sakalasamrajyamandrantu madi 
nirisi darikesariya tolvalamumam). When Bappuva, the heroic 
younger brother of Kakkala, pompously marched against him with 
his army composed of four units, did he not display his valour 
mounted on a single rutting elephant by driving away Bappuva 
before him? (samada gaja ghatatopam berasti nelanadirevandu 
tdgida Kakkalanatammanappa Bappuvan ankakaranan onde 
madandha gandha ^ndhuradol bdisi vairigajahatavighatanan 
adatumam paracakramgalan anjisida parasainya Bhairavana megillada 
bal-altanamumam kandum keldum ninage senasalentu bage 
bandapadu.^^ The following conclusions can be deduced from this 

25 Fleet, Of. at., pp. 306-7, 385-387, 423, 425 (n), 426, 430 and 542; Altckar; 
Op. cit., pp. 125-7, 130-1. 

26 Cf. The Vemnlavatia inscription of Arikesarin ll. Op. cit., where it is clearly 
stated that Arikesarin 11 fought against a force of S.nmantas who came at the com- 
mand of Govinda IV. 

27 Pampa, Op. cit., IX, p. 234. For another translation see EL, XIII, pp. 328-9. 
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description. Ankesann II threw off the allegiance of Govinda IV 
and opposed him on behalf of Amoghavarsa III. He also defeated a 
feudatory named Bappuva, the younger brother of Kakkala. 

It has already been shown that Butuga II slew Karkaraja, the 
ruler of Acalapura. This Karkaraja is evidently the same as the 
Kakkala mentioned by Pampa.^** If this is accepted, then his 
presence can be explained in the following manner. When Karka- 
raja fell in battle his younger brother probably now assumed his 
role, and entered the field against Amoghavarsa III. His attempt 
was short-lived for Ankesann II put him to flight and reduced him 
to submission. “This Kakkala,” says Dr. Barnett, “perhaps was 
the last of the Ristrakuta kings of Malkhcd otherwise known as 
Kakka II (who was of the next generation after Govinda IV), or per- 
haps was some slightly earlier scion of the same line of whom, along 
with his brother Bappuva no other mention has yet been found. 
But Kakkala (or Kakka II) survived so late as A.D. 991 and the differ- 
ence of nearly sixty years between him and Amoghavarsa III can- 
nbt be satisfactorily explained. Moreover there is no evidence to 
prove that Kakka II and Amoghavarsa III were embroiled in a civil 
war during the years c. A.D. 934-939. Hence the second part 
of Dr. Barnett’s suggestion is more acceptable. The Kakkala 
referred to by Pampa, the Karkara of the unpublished ^ilahara grant 
and Karkaraja of Acalapura were names of one and the same 
person; and he was a scion of the Imperial Rastrakuta dynasty. 
He was, in all likelihood, a relative placed over the Acalapuravisaya. 
The exact relationship between his dynasty and the Imperial 
Rastrakuta house cannot be determined, 

Acalapura was the city from which the Tivarkhed plates of 
Nannaraja, dated ^aka 553 were issued. (Om\ Svasti = Acala- 

28 Cf. Altckar, Of. cit., p. 130. The view rh.it Bappiiv.i was defeated by 
Vagaraja, the son of Arikesarin II, is not convincing. 

29 III., XIII, p. 329, The Kalas Inscription of Govinda IV. 
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purad).^^ The Anjanavati plates of Govinda III dated 5 aka 722 
record a gift in the Acalapuravisaya (Srtmadacalapuravisa[yan]' 
targgatd).^^ It is thus not unlikely that there was a district called 
Acalapuravisaya of which Karkaraja was the Visayapati,^^ 

The above discussion raises some important issues, especially in 
regard to the origin of the Rastraku^s. Dr. Altekar is inclined to 
state that the Imperial Rastrakutas were the direct descendants of 
Nannaraja of the Tivarkhed and Multai plates. That is to say, he 
makes Dantivarman (of the Imperial dynasty) a son of Nannaraja 
Yuddhasura,^^ This is a surmise which cannot be substantiated. 
The Tivarkhed and Multai plates begin thus: “Om! Hail! In the 
widely spread (and) pleasing glorious Rastrakuta lineage which has 
acquired reputation by the preservation of stability was born a king 
the illustrious Durgaraja {Om\ Svastil visitrnne sthitipalan-apta 
yasasi srt Rastrakutanvaye rammye kstranidhav^iv — endur-abhavat 
srt-Durgarajanrpah).^^^ This statement shows that the Rastrakutas 

30 EL, XI, p. 279. 31 Ibid., XXIII, p. 16. 

32 According to the Avantisundarikathasara Bana’s family is said to have 
migrated from Anandapura to Acajapura near Nasik {Nasikya bhUmav^aHtsukyan- 
muladeva nivesitam ^rapyacalapHram namapHrim adhivasat-asau). AvantisundarE 
kathasara, v. 21, Tr, Cat, of MSS for 1916-17 to 1918-19, p. 39 scq. Acalapura is 
also associated with the jainas having been mentioned in the Nirvana kartda of a 
Prakrita work. (Cited) R. B. Hiralal in EL, XI, p. 278, where it also suggested that 
the transposition of the letters ca and la in Acalapura is of the same category which 
changed the old name of Benares from Vanarasi to Varanasi. But it must be noted 
that tlic forms Acajapura and Ajacapura were used witliout much distinction. In the 
Sudi plates of Butuga II the name Ajacapura appears, while the same is mentioned 
as Acalapura in tlie Kudlur grant. In an old Marathi work of the 13th century, 
named Lilacaritra it is called Alajapur (Alajapura nikeh nagara ase: ft ft: tetha bijert 
karaveh). Dlacarita, p. 38 (Ed. H. N. Ncnc, Nagpur, 1936), Hemacandra gives 
the following Siitra regarding the transposition of ca and la: ’’Acalapure caloh** 
Acalapuresabde cakara-lakaraydrvyatyayo bhavati Acalapuram. Kumarapalacarita 
{Dvasrayakavya), Ch. VIII entitled Siddha Hemacandra, II, 118. p. 63. (Bombay, 

>900). 

33 Altekar, Op. cit., p. to. 

34 IA„ XVIII, pp. 334-5; EL. XI, pp. 279-280. The Tivarkhed grant adds 
Acaiapurad after Om! Svasti! 
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had already established themselves as an influential line of rulers 
even frior to the times of Durgaraja, the ancestor of 
Nannaraja Yuddhasara. Consequently it is not possible to 
say if Dantivarman was a son or a close relative of Nannaraja, This 
becomes apparent when we realize that among the contemporaries 
of Nannaraja were other equally important Rastrakutas- at M^ia- 
pura, Sarabhapura and Pandarapura/"’ To which branch Dantivar- 
man belonged and how he became powerful are questions that can 
be answered only by future research. 

A number of steps in the genealogy of the rulers of Acalapura 
are irretrievably lost and may, perhaps, be found as stray references 
in the contemporary records. But if these rulers had succeeded in 
assuming independence in the times of Nannaraja it was short- 
lived; for the Imperial Rastrakutas under Dantivarman henceforth 
definitely began to assert themselves. 

There is another detail which requires an explanation. A 
Rastrakuu ruler named Jhanjha appears in the eleventh century. 
His daughter Lasthiyavva was married to the Scuna ruler Bhillama 
But nothing is known about him. Dr. R. G. Bhandarkar’s 
suggestion that he is identical with the 5ilahara Jhanjha^'* is 
wholly untenable because Bhillama II ruled almost sixty years later 
than the 5ilahara ruler.^ ' On the other hand Dr. Fleet’s suggestion 
that Jhanjha “probably belonged to some northern offshoot of the 
Rastrakuta stock, perhaps in Central India,” is more probable.'” 


35 MAR., for 1929 pp. 201-205. 

36 According to the Baroda grant of Dhruva I dated A.D. 835, Kark.'i 
(A.D. 811-12), the son of Indra of the Gujarat branch, is said to have vanquishcil 
the ‘‘tributary Ras^akutas,” who, after they had voluntarily promised obedience, 
dared to rebel with a powerful army. {I A., XIV, p. 201). Whether these tributary 
Rastrakutas were the rulers of Acalapura cannot be determined. 

37 I A., XII, p. 125. 38 Bom. Gaz. I, Pt. 2, pp. 232-3. 

39 Fleet, Op. cit., p. 513 note (4); Altckar, Indian Culture, II, p. 404. 

40 Fleet, Ibid., p. 425. 
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It must be remembered nevertheless that the history of the 
Rastrakups in Central India makes no mention of any ruler named 
Jhahjha in the eleventh century.^' Could this Jhahjha be a ruler 
of Acalapura? Possibly it explains how the waning power of the 
Rastraku^s of Acalapura was augmented by a dynastic alliance 
between the decadent Rastrakuus and the vigorous Seunas who 
henceforth began to gather power in the very region in which the 
rulers of Acalapura became extinct. 

The genealogy of the Acalapura rulers may be tentatively 
arranged as follows, especially from the records noticed above. 

The Rastrakiitanvaya 

Durgaraja (c. 570-590) 

Govindaraja (c. 390-610) 

Svamikaraja (c. 610-630) 

Nannaraja Y addhasura (c. 630-50; 709 ? ) 

A ruler (c. 844-889) defeated by Pandaranga. 

His name is not known. 

Karkaraja (c. 889-939) Bappiiva (c. 899-939) 

Jhanjha (c. 1000) 

Lasthiyavva m. Bliillama 11 . (A.D. 1000). 

G. N. Saletore 


41 Ray, Of. cit., I, pp. 550-568. 



MISCELLANY 

A Short Cultural History of the Cahamanas 

The author of the Prthvtrajavijaya gives an interesting and 
w'ltt.y interpretation of the word, “Cahamana,” which consists of 
the letters ca -f ha + ma + na, i.e. of the first letters of Capa, 
Hara, Mana and Naya representing Strength, Religion, Reputation 
and Politics respectively. By this interpretation, the author 
adroitly acquaints us with the characteristic attributes of the 
Cahamanas. There is no denying of the reputed strength of the 
Cahamanas which only could save them from so many onslaughts 
through the ages. As regards “Naya” a little study will show 
how diplomatic they were in making friends and foes as the occasion 
demanded. It is to be regretted that there is no good account of 
their administrative affairs. This age-old monarchy had the usual 
system of being administered by the Prime ministers and ministers. 
We come across the names of a few ministers. They are Madhava 
of Durlabharaja, Sridhara of Vigraharaja, Bhuvanaika Malla of 
Prthviraja, Jakha of Cacigadeva and Vagabhata (before he was 
king). In the account of Hammira we know of his mantri- 
rnnksyas Narapati and Jojalla, There seems to have been ministers 
of war different from those of court and Jojalla was one such.^ The 
Sevadi stone in.scription of Katiikaraja mentions the name of 
Yasodeva who was baladbipa i.e. leader of army.' 

The Naddula monarchs in the latter half of their rule made a 
blunder by allowing nearly all the ‘Rajaputras’ to have some 
demarcated (X)ssessions. It brought the same results to the state as 
redistribution brings to land. There was jx)ssibly no hard and fast 
discipline of the state .so as to make those petty territories ultimately 

1 /HQ., vol. XI, 1935, 567 ff.; I !ammtra-Mahakavyd; lA., VIII, 64 ff. 

2 El., XI, p. 30. 
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accountable to the central government at Naddula. Hence one 
finds so many branches of short-living dynasties of the Cahanianas. 
There was possibly the system of associating the princes with the 
administered affairs and hence the Kiradu stone inscription of 
Alhana^ carried the sign-manual of Kclhana and Gajasimha and the 
Banmera grant of Kclhana* bore the sign-manual of Kirtipala. This 
was characteristic of the Naddula monarchy. 

We come across the names of officials like Alahamlityd,' 
Adaha-sahaniya,^ DuhsadhyaJ Dutaka,^ Pauranika^ mentioned 
in the Cahamana records. I here were representatives of Padaras.’" 
The only reference to a “Sulka-mandapika” i.e. custom house in 
the record of Alhanadeva^^ leads us to infer that there were 
departments of commerce and state-revenues. 

As regards the administrative units into which the kingdom 
was divided, the Harsa stone inscription furnishes us with 
the following account, “The Maharaja, after having bathed in the 
Puskara-tirtha had given the villages Simhagostha in Tunakupaka- 
Dadasaka Traikalakaka and Isanakupa in the Pattabaddhaka- 
Visaya; his brother Vatsaraja the village of Kardamakhata in the 
fayapiira Visaya; king Vigraharaja, the village Chattradhara and 
.^ariikaranaka; Siniharaja’s other sons Candranija and Goviiularaja, 
one village, two hamlets etc. in the Patuvaddhaka and Darbhaka- 
ksavisaya; Dhandhuka, an official of Siinharaja, the village Mayur- 
padra in the Khattakupa-Visaya; and a certain Jayaniraja, the village 
Kalikupaka.”^^ 

3 Kiradu inscription of Alhana; El , XI, 43-46. 

4 Banmera grant of Kelhana; EL, Xlll, 207-08. 

5 Nadol Grant, EL, XI, 43-46: I A,, XL, 146 ff. 

6 Sevadi .stone inscr. El., XI, 28-30. 

7 Harsa stone in.scr. I A., 1913, p. 64. 8 I A., XL, 146 ff. 

9 EL, XfX, 45-52. Balvan stone inscription, v. 39. 

10 JASIL. 1916, 101-102. 

11 Nadol Grant, El , IX, 66. 1 . 23. 12 lA., 1913, 57-63. 




From the above passage, it is apparent that the village 
formed tlie ultimate unit of the state. A number of villages 
comprised the Visaya corrcs|wnding to modern districts, though 
not so large. The term Vtsayd is common in the Cahamana and 
other records. In the above [)assage occurs another territorial term dva- 
dasaka’ which was like a modern subdivision. It was so called per- 
haps because of its composition of twelve villages. Kirtipala held 
twelve villages before he founded the jalor branch of the 
Cahamanas.''’ Tim indicates that a group of twelve villages com- 
prised a recognised territorial unit. The Semara plates of 
Paramardideva dated c. 1162 A.D. also reveals the existence of 
three dvadasakas in the Viyiya of Vikaura.'* 

Another small division of the Visaya was the Padara. Jham- 
vara appears as one of the four Padaras of Mandavyapiua. 
Caurasi is another unit. PunafUksadeva ruled over one such i.c. 
Katnapura Caurasi.'*’ Ihe term hhukti was also used to indicate 
the provinces.'’^ 

Fortunately enough we have a few imjxirtant inscriptions 
of the Cahamanas of Nadol and )alor which help us to have a glimpse 
of the then local government. The Nadlai stone inscription of the 
reign of Rayapfila may he dealt with here. Dated in the year V.S. 
iig8 the inscription introduces us to 16 ) 5 rahiHanas of the town of 

Dhalopa, who resided in eight different wards Headed by all 

these Brahmanas, two tiom each of the eight wards of Dhalopa and 
with Devaica as the mediator the whole people of the town ten- 
dered a document. It contained a solemn promise on their part to 
find out, in accordance with the custom of the country by means of 
Cuukadika or Pancayat system, whatever is ‘lost or snatched away 
from the Bhaw, Bhattaputra, Dauvarika, Karpatika, Vanijyaraka 
and others, on their way. If it is however lost at their own place 


13 E/., IX, 67. H EL IV, 155. 15 

i6 Prakrit and Sanskrit inscriptions, pp. 20^-i.oy. 


JASB., 1916, 101-102. 
17 EL, XI. 30 ff. 
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i.e. the particular ward of Dhalopa to which they belonged, the res- 
ponsible individuals thereof already mentioned were to find it in 
person. Many weapons and watchmen were supplied by the 
Maharaja Rayapala for carrying on investigation.’^ 

From the above passage it seems that the town was divided 
into wards and that the service of the 16 Brrihnianas were 
arranged by the state. It was the custom of the country to render 
services to the messengers, pilgrims, traders and such itinerants. Even 
the king encouraged the spirit of such services by furnishing them 
with necessary equipments. There was also the Pancayat system. 
Some inscriptions issued during the reign of Udayasiniha Caha- 
niana of Jalor (nearly sixty years after the above mentioned Nadol 
plate of Rayapala) make repeated references to the Pane 
Committee/' meaning perhaps the pancayat. In every case the 
king IS associated with the term of office of the Pane together with 
other members. Cacigadeva also held the office.'" 

There is a solitary evidence to show the prevalence of mer- 
chant guilds in the state. The Nadlai inscription of Rayapfila 
states that the Vanajarakas of Abhinavapuri, Badan and Nadlai 
assembled together into a Des//‘ The Des} must have been 
an important congregation. That it was recognised by the state is 
evident from its being mentioned in the inscription. It is found to 
arrange some income of a temple by means of negligibly light 
taxes on the traders. In the Harsa stone inscription the traders of 
Sakambhari and the horse-dealers of Uttarapatha exacted taxes on salt 
and horses and assigned the income to the temple."' We find 
nowhere any definite report about Revenue or other sources of in- 
come to the state. In the Jhambra inscription of Kclhana the 

18 stone inscription, F/.. IX, 159. 

19 Bombay Gazetteer, vol. I, pr. i, pp. ^174 ff. The Bhinnial inscriptions. 

20 Ibid., 48(^81 . No. XII. 21 FI., XI, 42-43. 

22 I A., 1913, 60. 
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Cess of Jliambara is mentioned.'^’ The act of remission of certain 
taxes at '^riniaJa by Cacigadeva is recorded in his Sundha hill ins- 
cription."^ Custom was colltxTcd.*'* Paila was recognised weight. 

Currency existed and special mention is made of Ajayaraja 
who “filled the world with Riipakas of Durvarna” i.e. with silver 
coins. Jhc author of Prthvtrajavijaya means to say that there was 
abundant issue of coins. Coins bearing the inscription ‘^ri Ajayadeva” 
are available abundantly even now.‘^ The “Dramma” was the gene- 
rally used coin. In several inscriptions we hear of the grant of 
“Drammas” 10 temples. Rauta Rajadeva is found to make a grant 
of one Viiiisopaka from the value of the Pailas accruing to him. 
Dr. I {. C. Roy tl'unks tliat Viriisopaka was probably a kind of coin.'^ ' 
Animal'killuig was forbidden by the orders of the slate. The 
Kiradu stone inscnpcion of Alhana forbids the slaughter of animals 
on certain specified days under the threat of capital punishment. 
There it is distinctly hinted that the scale of punishment varied 
according to the status of the violator. There is another inscription 
issued hy the order or Ginjadcvi, the queen of Punapaksadeva for the 
s.mic purpose of preventing the people from the slaughter of animals 
on cercain occasions. Violation was to be punislied by 

Regarding the literary activities of the Cahamanas we do not 
know how far arc wc lo believe the account of Prthvirajauijaya that 
Ajayaraja filled the world with “Rupakas” of Suvarna i.c. by well- 
wntten dramas. Vigraharaja was also reputed as the author of the 
Harakeli Nataka. 

23 JASB., 1916, XII, 103 ff. 24 El., IX, p. 74. 

25 lliis i.s inferred from the occurrence of the expression “^ulka-mandapika” 
as shown above. 

26 Natllai S. Inscription, LI., XI, 41-42. Dynastic History of N. India If 1113, 
In. 6. 

27 PV., V. 88. Somalekha used to coin fresh rupakas every day, v. 90. 

28 lA., 1912, 209-11. 

29 Dynastic Htsi. of N. Indta, 11 , 1113, fn. 5. 30 EL, XI, 43-46. 
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Mahakavi Somadeva adorned his court and wrote the Lalitd' 
Vigraha-Nataka/^ Udayasiniha, as is known from the Siindha 
hill inscription was a great scholar. During the reign of Vigraha- 
raja II there lived a great teacher of the lakula doctrine expounding 
Paheartha, His name was Vhsvarfipa. 

Our information rclatino; to social affairs of the C'rihamanas is 
scanty but not: so in regard to their religious beliels and to their 
spirit of toleration. The pcjsition of the Brahmana^ was the highest. ‘ ’ 
That there were ladies connected with the temples is evident Irom 
the Sadadi stone inscription of Jojalia and the Nadol stont'^ inscrip 
tion of Rayapala. The latter inscription possibly mentions of a tax 
the Pramaciakulas had to pay. Sati was practised. As to the 
religion of the Cahamanas we shall sec what gods they generally 
worshipped and invoked in their inscriptions. It is very diHicult to 
say whether the story of the lake of .'sakambhari. connected with 
Vasudeva by the authors cf the Prthvirajavijaya and Flamrntrarna- 
hakavya meant that the Cahamanas worshipped the goddess Diirga 
(Sakamhhart)^ Epigraphic evidences show that the Cahamanas of 
Sakambhari were devout worshippers of ^ 5 iva. Rudrani, wife of 
Candraraja, took particular interest in illuminating the temple of 
Siva-lihgas.“’ She further propagated religious ideas with a special 
emphasis on ahtrnsa by engraving injunctions on a pillar.'* ‘ It is 
unicjue in the history of the Cahamanas and deserves special notice. 
Vakapatiraja built a temple for .^iva and so did his successor Simha- 
raja.'*'* The famous Harsa stone inscription of Vigraharaja II opens 
with “Om namah Sivaya’ and eulogises ^iva in the next ten verses. 
Candraraja was an exception in this respect. He built a temple of 

31 Prakrit and Sanskrit inscrifftibns, 205 ff. PI., XX, Appendix p. 209. 

32 Ajmer stone inscription, M., XX, 201 ff. 

33 IX, p. 73, vv. ^2-^6. • Harsn stone inscription. 

35 For example, see Ratnapnr itiscription. 

36 Prthvtrajavtjaya, 5th Jarga, v. 37. 37 Ibid., v. 38. 

38 Ibid., 41-43; Harsa Inscription. 


I.n.Q., DEC12MB1;K, 1939 
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Visnu at Narapura."' The Hansi stone inscription ot Prthvibhata 
invokes Murari/" The Prthvtrajavijaya traces the origin of the 
Cahamanas of Sakambhan from Arka\ but the Sun is not invoked 
in their inscriptions. Only the inscriptions of Candamahisena'*^ 
and LJdayasimha' ‘ invoke Bhaskara. The Cahamanas of Jalor also 
show their veneration to Siva by addressing Him as Rsavanatha'* 
and Siva. Their Bhinmal inscriptions were incised in the walled 
enclosure of Nilakantha Mahadeva. The first remarkable thing that 
arrests one s attention is their toleration in religion. Siva was com- 
monly invoked yet Visnu or Muran was revered. The Cahamanas 
of Jalor patronised jama scholars. The Cahamanas of Naddula, as 
most of their inscriptions plainly reveal, took particular fancy for 
the Jamas. In a single Nadol grant Alhanadeva addresses Maha- 
vira, worships the Sun and Tsana and makes gifts to the Brah- 
manas, and to the Jama temple of Mahrivira.’’ Kirtipala is 
also found to have invoked Brahma, Srklhara (Visnu), Sankara and 
Mahavira in his Nadol inscription."’ His Jhambara stone inscrip- 
tion was inscribed in a Vaisnava temple.*^ Jojalla invoked the Jama 
Tirthahkara Sfintmatha in the Sevadi inscription. Rayapala 
worshipped Neminatha and donated something to the Jaina 
ascetics."^ In the Lalrai stone inscription some grants are found to 
have been made for the celebration of a festival of a Jama god 
during the reign of Kelhana. ’" His Sanderav inscription records 
a gift to the column of a house to Parsvanatha. " 

Sarit Sf.khar Maiumdar 


39 fhid., V, 68. 

41 2nd sargr., vv. 40-43. 

43 Bomb. Gaz., 1 . i, 474 ff. 
45 EL, IX, 63 ff. 

47 JASB., 1916, 101-102. 

-W 37-41- 
31 Ibid., 5 1 '5*. 


40 lA., 1912, pp. 17-19. 
42 ZDMG., XL, p. 38. 
44 hi.. XI. 52-54. 

46 Ibid., 66-70. 

48 EL, XI, 30-32. 

50 Ihid.^ 49‘50- 
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The JJuhga kings arc generally bclicvca co be Brahmanas, and 
of the Bharadvaja-j7o^r<t, because ^uhga happened to be a descendant 
of Bharadvaja. But it is very strange that nowhere Suhga is said 
to be their gotra^mme, nor are they stated to he Brahmanas. On 
the other hand their successors, the Kanvayanas are distinctly called 
Brahmanas. This led us to study the cjucstion closely and the 
result is given below. 

Panini says, “The affix an comes after the words Vikarna, 
^Lihga and Chagala, when the sense is a descendant of the family 
of Vatsa, Bharadvaja and Atri respectively.” (IV. i. 117). There 
are no rules for the wholesale, or partial elision of this affix in the 
plural. So the forms, according to this rule, will be Saungah, and 
in the plural Sanh^ah, when ^uhga is a Bharadvaja, when non- 
Bharadvaja, they will be Sauhgj and ^aiingayah . 

Different readings of this go/M-name under Bharadvaja are 
found in the Gotrapravaranwandhakadamba, as Stigah (p. 56), 
Suhgah (p. 57), Stihga-Saisirayoh Bharadvajas-Snhgab (p. 58), 

Saimgih (p. 5^), Sauhgah, Saungab (p. 62), Srngab (p. 162), 
Satihga-Saisiryadayab (p. 167), Rasngah (p. 233) and Sah^ih (p. 23^^). 
In the light of the above aphorism of Panini, readings other than 
those of Sapihgah and Saitrigab are to be rejected as corrupt. 

In the Puranas the plural form is always Sun gab, but in the 
singular, both 5 auhga and l 5 uhga arc found, as, Devabbumimatb- 
otsadya Sauhgan-tu bhavita nrpah {Alatsya, ch. 272, v. 32), 
Suhga-bbrtyah (ibid., v. 3/^), Bha(Sti)hgarajano (Vayn, ch. 99, v. 
342), and Suhga-rajanam (Visnu, IV. ch. 24, 13). It is clear from 
these readings that they are neither Bharadvaja, nor non-Bharadvaja. 
There is no rule for the wholesale elision of patronymic affixes after 
Suhga, whether Brahmana or Ksatriya. Sauhgah in the singular 
and Sungah in the plural can, however, be supported under vartika 
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on Panini, IV. i. 168, read with IV. i. 170 and II. 4. 62., if the 
^Jiihgas arc assumed to be Ksatriyas. So the Sunga kings were not 
Brahinanas, but Ksatriyas. 

Now let us see if further evidence is available to corroborate 
this. The Harivamsa says that the Asvamedha sacrifice fell into 
disuse among the Ksatriyas after Janamejaya, owing to Brahma- 
sapa (curse of Rrahmana), but it would be reintroduced by an up- 
start (fiHclbhijja) commander (seaani), a dvija of the Kasyapa-go^r^, in 
the Kali-yitga, as 

| 

II vMi 

^f^3T-cr5^; ch. 2 

111 c word dvija in the above verse is interpreted as ‘Bralimana’. 
But doubts have arisen in our mind as to its correctness. The word 
literally means ‘twice-born*, which includes Brahmana, Ksatriva and 
Vaisyn. The verb pratyaharisyati i.e. ‘will reintroduce’ can hardiv 
be ajiplicable to a Brahmana here, as the sacrifice already existed 
among them. The necessity for its rein trod uction arose among the 
Kyitnvas, who were deprived of the»r right to perform it. So it 
must have been revived bv a Ksatnya kmg. 1 he word dvija should, 
therefore, be interpreted accordingly. Whoever this senTwt might 
have been, there is no doubt that he was a K.yitnyn. The mention 
of an arsa-gotra is no bar to this conclusion. In the SraMta-sntras, 
the pravaras (not gotras) of the pHrohitas have l)ccn prescribed for 
the Ksatriyas and the Vaisyas. But the custom of mentioning 
arsa^gotras by the K.yitriyas must have come into vogue earlier 
than Buddha, for he w'as called Gautama by his gotra-mme. 
Asvaghosa in the Safindaranarnla-kavya says : — 

ch. I 
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Who could have been this reviver of the Asvamedha in the 
Kali-yuga? Jayaswal identified him with Pusyamitra of the Siihga- 
dynasty, mentioned in the Puranas. Recently the correctness of 
this identification has been questioned (Ind. Ctdt., Ill, pp. 739ff; 
IV, pp. 363 ff.). We have shown that there is no just cause for 
this apprehension (JBORS., XXIII., pt. iii). A very convincing 
proof will be found in the verse next to the one we have quoted 
above from the Harivamsa, which has so far escaped the I'loticc ot 
the scholars : — 

ch. 2 

^vetagraham-iv-antakah is very important for our purpose. 
Nilakniuha has explained Svetagraha as utpatavisesa, i.e. a kind of 
portent or public calai iity’, and antaka as pralaya^kala, i.e. the time 
of universal dcstruciion’. According to this interpretation the tran- 
slation will be — r‘As universal destruction will be caused by a 
portent named ^vetagraha, so one of that family will, O Lord, 
cause the RajasFtya sacrifice also to be performed in that agek 
Hie Rajasuya sacrifice has been compared to ‘public cala- 
mity’, as It entails wars causing destruction {Harivamsa, Bhavisya- 
parva, ch. 2, vv. 15 and 20). Whatever justification there may be 
lor his explanation oi $vetagraba,^ there is no authority." We think 
that the word refers to the moon, which is called Svetadhama or ‘the 
whitc-rayed’ (Svetadhama kalana.the — Visvakohy Hiranyavarna or 
‘the silver-coloured (Harivamsa, Harivamsaparva, ch. 25, v. 19), and 
Go-kstrd'dhavid-ahga-kiinti^ i.c. ‘the light of whose body is white as 
cow’s milk.’ [Asvalayana'Grhyaparisista, 2. 5). Anuka here 

1 The simile has its defect. The ittpata is a ‘portem’ of pralaya, while 
‘destruction’ is the ‘effect’ of Rajasitya. 

2 Wc :irc not awMrc of any utpata named Sveta^raha from any other source. 
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refers to Antaka, the great-grandson of 5 uhga-Pusyamitra/‘ 
{Matsya, ch. v. 28). 

Not realising the true historical import of the passage, 
Nilakantha must have been led to explain in the manner he has 
done. The correct reading seems to be Svetagraha iv-Antakah 
which might have been changed to suit his meaning. According 
to our suggested reading Antaka has been compared to the Moon, 
who was the first king and performed the RajasHya sacrifice, as 
firsTTtnrw w 

XXX 

n\s\\ 

ch. 25 

This comparison seems to be more apt, and may have the impli- 
cation that they belonged to lunar dynasty. 

In the Malavikagnimitra, we find that Agnimitta called himself 
a Bdimhika. Mr. H. A. Shah suggested that the Pusyamitras 
might have descended from Bimbisara. This can be supported 
grammatically. The svarthika form of the name is Bimbika 
(Panini, V. 3. 83). The descendants of Bimbika arc Baimbikas. 
Binibisara belonged to the Haryahka-kula. We have shown else- 
where that this Haryahka may be the same as Haryahga of the 
Ahga dynasty, which belonged to the lunar line (ABOR., XIX, 
p. 82). 

After this there remains little doubt that the 5 uhga kings were 
Ksatriyas and probably of the lunar dynasty. Jayaswal’s identifica- 
tion of the^with the Senant-dvija now stands on a surer ground. 

foGENDRA Chandra Ghosh 


3 Antaka. may be in uuMe-entendre, as Antaka (descendant of Pusyamitra) 
and antaka (the time of universal destruction). 
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The date of Patahjali and his Mahabhasya has been discussed by 
a number of scholars. A bibliography of the writings on the sub- 
ject IS given by Winternitz, Gesch, d. Ind. Litt., Ill, pp. 387-go. 
This bibliography has been brought upto date by L. de la Vallee 
Poussin, IJInde aux temps des Mauryas^ etc,, pp. igg-200. 

Biihler, in Ind. Insch, u. alt. Kun., p. 72, was not very sure of 
the generally accepted date of Patahjali, i.e. the 2nd century B.C., 
which IS arrived at from the grammarian’s siip[X)sed contempora- 
neity with Pusyamitra 5 uhga (c. 183-^g B.C.). Winternitz {op. 
at., p. 390) said, “As regards placing Panini in the 5th century, 
Katyayana in the 3rd and Patahjali in the 2nd, it is only a working 
hypothesis.” Barth pointed out, “Side by side with these citations 
etc.), there are others which appear to have a much 

more modern stamp”, and observed, “ the chronological edifice 

Panini-Katyayana-Patahjali — .a very fragile edifice Patahjali later 

and probably much later than the middle of the 2nd century before 
our era ” (Poussin, op. cit,, p. 201). 

Barth’s observation seems to be true. While some pas^^ages 
of the Mahabhasya point to an early date, others appear to 
be much later. This fact may possibly suggest that there is some 
truth in the tradition regarding the. Mahabhasya being lost and 
revived. The work in its present form does not appear to be much 
earlier than the Kusana period. 

The Mahabhasya knows very well not only the Mahabharata 
and the Harivamsa ^ but also a number of classical Kavyas (from 
which verses are quoted) based on them.' Citations like 


(Kielhorn, I, p. 4?/)), err. There are qiioratinns from the Puranas and possibly also 
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(eel. Kiclhorn, I, p. 416); 

5 rsT& (ib, II, p. 216); 

#^r m II (lb, p. I 23); 

and many others of this kind no doubt point to a flourishing state of 
tlie classical Kavya literature. The word sagara in the verse quoted 
above also indicates that the author of our Mahabhasya lived after 
a poet who wrote after the epic legend of Sagara and his sons had 
become quite famous. Verses quoted in the Alahabhasya offer 
specimens of such classical metres as Malati, Praharsini, Pramita- 
ksara, Vasantatilaka, etc. This fact points to a date not much earlier 
than the later strata of the Ramayana (c. 2nd century A.D.) and the 
A'lahabh'arata (c. 4th century A.D.). What is however more in- 
teresting IS that the Karikas (dealing with grammatical points) mostly 
vvritten by the author s predecessors arc written in such ornate metres 
as Indravajra, LJpajati, ^alini, Vanisastha, Samani, Vidyunmala, 
Tonika, Dodhaka, etc.“ We know that SansktiC was at first a 
language of the grammarians, and the origin of the classical metres 
must have been due to their experiments. But can we believe, 
without further evidence, that such metres were used in the 3rd 
century B.C. (long before the final shaping of the epics), which 
should be the date of the predecessors of a contemporary of 
Pusyamitra.'^ 

from the epics or an early text of the Manusamhiia. The verse 

I •TIW! fi?rn ^^cTJI P- 449 ) 

sakl to Ix'long to the Vtsnnpnrana (S. C. Sen, Metcreological Concepts of the 
Ancient Hindus, J.D.L., XXIX, p. 3); cf. also the verses ^1% 

ftgr ^ I II It- p- 

cTT: ^ I snfaatSRr ?r: II 

(ibid., t, p. 411; II, p. 363); fjlfr JTTs?! 

ficr^ n P- 457)- ‘■t'-- 

2 See Kieth, Hist. S^ns. Lit., 1928, p. 47. 
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The Atahabhasya is latcf than the poet who wrote 
=^ 3 *^ (ed. Kielhorii, III, p, 143). This poet therefore 
knew the fully developed form of the Vyfiha doctrine. The 
Nanaghat inscription of Naganika (ist century B.C.) begins with 
adoration to Dharma, to India, to Sahkarsana and Vasudeva, to 
Moon and Sun,"' tp the lokapdlas Yama, Vanina, Kubera and 
Vasava. The significant omission from this list of Pradyiimna and 
Aniruddha appears to prove tliat the full fledged Vyuha doctrine was 
unknown at the time of the Nanaghat inscription. The Aiahd-^ 
bhdsya therefore seems to be later than a poet who may not be 
earlier than the ist century B.C. 

The Alahdbhdsya mentions Kaficipura and Nasikyanagara 
(ibid., II, p. 298; III, p. 42) which point to a date not earlier than 
the 2nd century A.D. There is no mention of K^cipura m any 
early work. It seems to me quite significant that Ptolemy, who 
mentions even ordinary market places of the south eastern coast of 
India, does not mention Kaficipura in his Geography (c. 140 A.D.). 
Niisikya was the later name of the place which was called Govar- 
dhaiia as late as the 2nd century A.D. That it was a holy tirtha 
is proved by the inscriptions of Usavadata, son-in-law of Saka 
Nahapana (c\ 119-24 A.D.). Immediately after this prince, the 
Govardhana district with its head-quarters at the city of the same 
name passed to the Satavahanas. In the inscriptions of Gautami- 
putra Satakarni and his son Piilumayi, Ixjth of whom lived in the 
first half of the 2nd century A.D., Govardhana is always the name 
used. But that the name Nasikya was gradually becoming jx)pular 
about the middle of that century is proved by the fact that Nasik 
IS mentioned in Ptolemy’s Geography. It nuisr also be noted that 
neither Govardhana nor Nasikya is mentioned in the tirtha sections 


2n. I read pl.icc of Biililcr’c means “ilu* sun.” 

i h.q., dlclmbik. 1939 


*7 
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in the Vanaparvan of the Mahahharata. This possibly shows that 
the place was not famous before the Christian era. 

The Mahabhasya quotes a poet who wrote 

{ibid,. III, p. 288), “having heard the king’s speech, 
Pusya’s (i.c. Pusyamitra’sy boys uttered a cry.” It has been sup- 
[X)sed to be a citation from a work whose theme was the revolt of 
Pusyamitra 5 uhga and the death of the last Maiirya king (Poussin, 
loc, cit.i). If this suggestion be accepted, our Mahabhasya 
should be placed long after the time of Pusyamitra. May it also be 
suggested that etc. were quoted likewise from 

the book referred to above It is however better to suggest that 
Patanjali w'as himself a contemporary of Pusyamitra ^?uhga; but his 
work, the original Mahabhasya , was revised and enlarged by early 
grammarians of his own school. 

In a long explanatory note on Panini’s sutra (II, 4, 10) 

the Mahabhasya distinctly says that the .‘sakas 
and Yavanas* (Greeks) were aniravasita ^udras and that they lived 
outside Aryavarta which is defined as the land bounded by the 
Himavat in the north, the Panyatra in the south, Adarsa (Vinasana) 
on the west and Kalakavana in the cast.’"^ Those ^ 5 udras arc said to 

3 Bhinia for Bhima5ena., 

^ See D, C. Sircar, Successors of the Salavaharias, 1939, p. 321 ff. 

5 It is interesting to nnte that this Aryavarta is alnio'Ji the same as the 
Madhyadesa of the Manusarnhita — the land bounded by die fdimavat, Vindhya, 
Prayiiga and Vinasana. Mann’s Ary.avarta is boimdcrl by the Himavar, Vindliya, 
Purvasamudra (Bay of Bengal) and Pa.scimasamudra (Arabian Sea). This definition 
reminds one of the celebrated verse 

Trivandrum play which may not be earlier than the end of the 4th 
century A.D. The stereotyped system of naming members of the different 
V.arn.is as evidenced by the following verse of the Manusarnhita (II, 32): 

proves that the work in its present shape is not earlier than the 3rd century A.D. 
Inscriptions prove that this system is later dian the 2nd century. The Mahabhasya 
may be placed about a century earlier than the Manusarnhita. 
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have been aniravasita who were “not extluclctl from the dish,” i.e., 
who could take food from the dish of any twicc-born person with- 
out making it permanently unclean so as to be thrown away. That 
passage of the Aiahabhasya also indicates that the social position 
of the Sakas and Greeks was much higher than that of the Candalas 
and Mrtapas who could not take food from a dvija's dish without 
making it permanently unclean, and also considerably higher than 
that of the Taksans, Ayaskaras, Rajakas and Tantuvayas who could 
take food from a dvija's dish without making it permanently unclean 
but could not perform sacrifices. According to the Aiahabhasya 
therefore, the Sakas and Greeks were nor only perfectly Hinduised 
but were best amongst the ! 5 udra classes and were [X)S"::bly allowed to 
offer sacrifices. When could the 5 akas attain to such respectable 
rank in the Hindu social system .r® Even if wc accept Sten Konow’s 
identification of the Sai-wang of the Chinese historians with the 
Indian iJaka-murunda, we come to a period dehnirely later than the 
time of Pusyamitra. According to Chinese chronicles, about the 
second quarter of the 2nd century R.C., the Ta-yiie-tchi were 
defeated by the Hiung-nii, emigrated to the west, and subjugated 
the ladiia; thereupon the Sai-wang went to the south and ruled 
over Kipin (“Kapisii in Northern Afghanistan). Bur this Sai occu- 
pation of Kapisa must be posterior to the reign of Hukratides {c. 175- 
56 B.C.) and his immediate successors (Smith, EHL, 1924, 
p. 237 f.; Raychaudhun, PHAl., 1938, pp. 320, :j58). 1 hen we 

have to allow some time for the ^Sakas to be perfectly Hinduised 

6 It is interesting that the Alannsamhita points to almost the same state ot the 
society. According to Klanu, (X, 4^-44) the SaUas and Yavanas were originally 
K.ytriyas whu were degraded to the position ot Sudras; cf. 

?r^T: I 

li., 

V V > 
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so as to be recognised as pure Sudras. However short this 
period of time may be, the Adahabhasya, on this ground, is to 
be placed long after 150 B.C. I am inclined to believe that the 
Mahabhasya passage refers to a period after the early ^aka kings, 
such as Maues = Moga who began to rule alx)ut 95 B.C. (Smith 
op, cit.f p. 2/^2). The place where the 5 akas lived and which was 
outside Aryavarta j:)ossibly refers to the Scythia of the Penpliis and 
the Indo-Scythia of Ptolemy. The Yavana country is known to 
have been in the north-western part of India. 

These are a few of the points that, appear to me to point to a 
later date for the present text of the Mahabhasya — a date not earlier 
than the 2nd century A.D. The suggestions may not be altogether 
beyond doubt; but they are sullicient to raise a suspicion regarding 
the ascription of the Mahabhasya to the 2nd century IbC. 


D. C. SlKCAR 



The Third Session of the Indian History Congress^ 

Calcutta^ 1959 

The Third Session of the Indian History Congress was held on 
three successive days 15th, 16th and 17th Dcccmuer, 1939 in the 
commodious compound and rooms of the Asutosh Buildings of the 
Calcutta University. By a happy forethought of the aiuhohties con- 
cerned, it had been decided to hold the i6th Session of the Indian 
Historical Records Commission at the same venue immediately before 
the Session of the History Congress. There was a record attendance 
of members and delegates representing almost all the Indian Univer- 
sities as well as the Government departments and other institutions 
interested in the cause of historical research in the country. The 
Session of the Congress was opened in a spacious and beautiful paiidal 
specially erected for the occasion within the compound of the Univer- 
sity Buildings on the forenoon of the 15th Dec. when a fine welcome 
speech was delivered by the Chairman of the Reception Committee 
(Hon. Khan Bahadur M. Azizul Huque), who said that Bengal 
might not have historic sites of as great, an anciquity as some of the 
sites in northern and western India but still she could boast of her 
historic sites like Tamulk and Tribeni, Bishnupur and Jessore, 
Mahasthan and Paharpur, Nabadvip and Vikramapur, Satgaon and 
Pandua, Gaud and Murshidabad, Dacca and Chittagong, and above 
all of Calcutta as the place where was laid the foundation of modern 
India and where the pioneers in the fields of Indian history began 
their work and the university organised systematic studies and 
researches into India’s past. 

H. E. the Governor of Bengal then inaugurated the Con- 
ference saying that although the Congress was a comparatively recent 
l)ody, It represented a long and distinguished tradition of historical 
scholarship and that he recognised the value of historical researches 
inasimuch as the ‘day to day events with which H.E. is primarily 
concerned were not, and never could be dissociated from the past, 
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and that, in fact, there is no such thing as a past which could be con- 
veniently divorced from the present.” After His Excellency’s 
speech, the Report of the Proceedings of the last Session having been 
presented by the General Secretary (Sir Shafaat Ahmad Khan), the 
General President (Dr. R. C. Majumdar) delivered his thoughtful 
address. His speech, besides taking stock of the work of the pre- 
vious year, contained valuable warnings against the regional and 
denominational tendencies in certain modern historical writings, and 
offered a number of fruitful suggestions for future guidance. He 
first dwelt on the ideas and objects of this Congressi, and while 
appreciating the expansion in the scope of its activities from “All- 
Indian Modern History” to “Indian History,” he cxpiessed his hope 
to see it widened still further. “In the ancient period” he said: 
“Indian history and civilisation Vv'erc vitally connected with the great 
civilisations which flourished in Western As‘ia and Africa, and later 
they were still more closely associated with practically the whole 
of Northern and Eastern Asia. In the mcdiieval period, India was 
a vital link in the great chain of Islamic civilisation which bound 
together a considerable part of the civilised world. Of the modern 
period I need say but little, as it is too patent to everybody how the 
events happening almost on the opposite side of the globe are 
shaping the political destiny of the country and seriously affecting 
her moral, material, and economic conditions. It is obvious 
to me that we cannot follow the currents of Indian history 
as phenomena isolated from the rest of the world. I also 
find it difficult to believe that a school of Indian History can really 
develop in India unless our historical studies are widened and placed 
on a broader basis.” He regretted that no scholar in India “made 
any original investigation in or gave any new interpretation of any 
period or aspect of the history of any country outside India. 
Whether it is a question of ancient, mediaeval, or modern civilisation 
of the East or of the West, the contribution of India towards the 
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study of their history may be regarded as almost nil. On the other 
hand, there is hardly any progressive country in the modern world 
that has not made important contributions to the study of Indian 
history and civilisation.” He then pointed out how nationalism 
and provincialism or communalism might serve as pit-falls to the 
high standard of historical criticism, and he insisted that the historians 
must rise above nationalism and “break down the barrier of provin- 
cialism and overcome the influence of communalism in historical 
studies.” He concluded his speech by pointing out the great short- 
coming in Indian scholarship, viz., “the lack of first-hand knowledge 
about Chinese, Tibetan and other foreign sources o£ Indian history,” 
and the dearth of Indian scholars in the fields of Indus Valley civi- 
lisation and Greater Indian culture. He concluded by saying that 
the historians should now co-ordinate their efforts for the preparation 
of a comprehensive history of India. 

The afternoon of the 15th December and the whole of the 
following day were devoted to the meetings of the different sections 
of the Congress of which there were as many as five this year. 

Section I. — .Archaic (w) Period (President, Prof. A. S. 
Altekar). 

Section II. — Early Imperial (s^c) Period (President, Prof. K. 
A. Nilakantha Sastri). 

Section III. — Early Mediaeval Period (President, Dr. M. 
Nazim). 

Section IV. — Mughal Period including early Maratha-Sikh 
History (President, Dr. Tarachand). 

Section V. — Modem Period including later Maratha-Sikh 
History (President, Prof. C. S. Srinivasachari). 

The number of papers offered at the Session is eloquent of the 
growing popularity of the Congress. In Section I as many as 21 
papers were read, in Section II 3*^ papers, in Section III 26 papers, 
in Section IV 24 papers, and in Section V 32 papers. 
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By a proper observance of the time-limit for the reading of 
papers it was possible to provide for discussions on the more 
important of their numbers. 

A notable feature of the G)ngress was the Historical Exhibi- 
tion which was held in the historic University Senate Hall and was 
opened by the Chief Minister (Hon. Mr. A. K, Fazlul Huq). 
Here was shown on proper stands and in suitable show-cases 
a large variety of antiquities (terracottas, sculptures, bronzes, 
copper-plates, coins and paintings belonging to the different collec- 
tions of the University (Asutosh) Museum (including the famous 
P. C. Nahar and the littlc-known Sundarban collections) and those 
of Government departments, museums, learned institutions and 
private individuals. Here also was shown a large number of docu- 
ments from the Imperial Records Departments as w'cl) as the Records 
of the Punjab and Bengal Governments. A lantern lecture on Pre- 
historic India by Rao Bahadur K. N. Dikshit on the evening of the 
15th December in the University Darbhanga Hall was another 
source of attraction to the visitors. As is usual on such occasions the 
business of the Congress was not neglected, there being one meet- 
ing of the Congress Executive which was followed by the Plenary 
and the concluding Sessions of the Congress. At these meetings 
among other things the Office-bearers were elected for the following 
year and resolutions were passed for exploring the avenues for finan- 
cing the much talked of scheme for the comprehensive History of 
India to be undertaken under the auspices of the Congress. 

The Numismatic Society of India wisely decided to hold its 
Annual Meeting (in the University Building) along with the Session 
of the Indian History Congress on the 17th and* 1 8th December. 
On the I St day the President Rao Bahadur K. N. Dikshit delivered 
an excellent address in course of which he reviewed the work of the 
preceding year and pointed out the lines for future research. This 
was followed by an informing paper on a newly discovered hoard of 
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Satavahana coins read by Prof. V. V. Mirashi. Tbc second day 
was devoted to the reading of papers and the business of the Society. 

The authorities of the Congress arranged a varied programme 
of entertainments which were appreciated by the assembled members 
and delegates. These consisted of a Musical Soiree at the Asutosh 
Hall, an enjoyable Tea Party at the garden and aviary of Dr. S. C. 
Law, a sumptuous dinner party at the residence o^ Khan Bahadur 
Azizul Huqi’e, a steamer trip down the river and a short excursion 
to the historic site of Trivcni via Uttarpara and Chandernagorc. 
The session was brought to a happy close hy a Dinner Party on 
the evening of the 17th of December at the palatial residence of the 
editor of this Quarterly Dr. N. N. Law. For the entertainment of 
the guests Dr. Law tastefully decorated and illuminated his house 
and provided charming music. The guests were taken round his 
large library specially rich in its collection of works and journals on 
Indian history and culture. Dr. Law gave personal attention to all 
his guests and did all that was possible for him to entertain his co- 
workers in the field of Indology. At the end of the Dinner the 
President of the Congress warmly thanked the host in a short speech 
to which the latter gave a nice little reply expressing his gratification 
that so many distinguished scholars graced his house by their 
presence. 

Altogether the 3rd Session of the Indian History Congress 
proved to be a great success. The next session takes place at Lahore 
on a date to be announced later. 


U. N. Ghoshal 


I.H.Q,, Dl-CEMBEK, 1 939 
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REVIEWS 


A GRAMMAR OF THE SINHALESE by Wilhelm Geiger. 
Published by the Royal Asiatic Society^ Ceylon Branch, Colombo 

^938- 

We welcome this edition, in English garb, of the learned 
author’s Littemtur und Sprache der Singhalesen published in the 
Grundriss Series in 1900, As it is already a well known standard 
work, a detailed review or commendation is hardly necessary. It 
is revised and improved with additional material derived from old 
Sinhalese texts and inscriptions which have been published in the 
interval; and one need only say that it fully maintains the veteran 
Professor’s high reputation as one of the foremost scholars of Indo- 
Aryan. With a preliminary account of Sinhalese script, pronun- 
ciation and accentuation, the two parts into which the work is divided 
deal respectively with the Phonology and the Morphology of the 
language; and the copious illustrations and running comparative 
references make it both a practical and an historical grammar, and 
invest it with a wider interest. Inspite of Md. Shahidullah’s vigo- 
rous pica for the eastern origin of the Sinhalese, the linguistic facts 
adduced by Professor Geiger, who refers to this question briefly in his 
Preface, would lead to the conclusion that although Sinhalese is a 
mixed dialect, its origin is to be sought in a Western rather than an 
Eastern group of Indo-Aryan. The constant lively intercourse 
between Bengal and Ceylon is indeed not denied, but the mythical 
legend of Vijaya’s conquest and connexion with Bengal is of doubt- 
ful value and need not be seriously pressed. The Eastern element, 
in view of this intercourse, is explained by Professor Geiger as consti- 
tuting a superimposition upon the original Western basis of 
Sinhalese, although it is admitted that it is difficult to distinguish 
historically the two dements in a precise manner. The question 
perhaps requires a more detailed comparative study, but until that is 
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forthcoming Professor Geiger’s contention appears to be more con- 
vincing. The only omission in the work, which the reader regrets 
as much as the author himself, is the treatment of Syntax, which 
might have been included in this revised edition; but let us hope 
that the defect will be made the occasion for a future exhaustive 
treatment of this important subject, and no one is more competent 
to do it than our distinguished author. 

S. K. De 


MEGHADOTA (LE NUAGE MESSANGER), cn appendice 
RTUSAMHARA (LES SAISONS), translated and annotated by 
R. H. Assier de Pompignan; published by Societe d ’Edition “des 
Belles Lettres,” Paris, 1938; pages xxxiv -f 80 -f 80. 

The book under review is the fifth in the series of Indian classics 
published under the title of Collection Emile Senart by the Institut 
de Civilisation Indienne de TUniversite de Paris under the patro- 
nage of the Societc Asiatigue and the Association Guillaume 
Bude. M. Pompignan should be congratulated for this excellent 
edition of the most popular work of Kalidasa, the prince of 
of Indian poets. Besides text and translation in French printed on 
opposite pages, there is a short introduction which deals with such 
questions as the personage of Kalidasa, his epoch (the author places 
the poet in 390-460 A.D.), appreciation of the poet and his works, 
and the title, division, literary value, etc., of the MeghadHta. 
Problems arising from the verses have been discussed in footnotes. 
No commentary on the Meghaduta has been published with the text, 
although all important commentaries have been consulted. Nineteen 
verses, supposed to be later interpolations, have been treated sepa- 
rately at the end of the MeghadHta portion of the work. 

On the whole M. Pompignan has done the work satisfactorily. 
There are however some points to which we may draw his. atten- 
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tion. He doubtfully places Skandagupta in 455 A.D. (p. xiii). 
It is however now known that this Gupta emperor ruled in the 
period 455-67 A.D. We do not know of any translation of the 
Meghadnta by Dr. Rabindranath Tagore (p. xxxii). Vidisa is 
not Bhiisa (p. 9), but Bcsnagar near Bhilsa. I do not understand 
why Ujjayini has been represented (p. 10) as “capitale d’Asoka cn 
263 env. av. J.C.” 

The text and translation of the Rttisarnbara have been appended 
to the edition of the Aleghadftta, The translation is satisfactory; 
but the edition appears to have been prepared from only a few MSS. 
It may be pointed out that the last verse in the Vasanta section, 

etc. is not found in some Bengal MSS 
and may not be genuine. On the other hand, some Bengali editions 
of the Rtusamhara have the following three verses (no doubt spurious) 
not found in M. Pompignan’s edition : 

^ 1128 

1129 

^Rf 'TRqfRt 

JTjr/ g^r: ftw \ 

fR 5Pnf^ 

ii3(> 

for ?rT?r is of lexicographical interest. The verse, 
etc., is composed in a rare metre which is a combination of the 
Indravajra and Varnsastha. 

Inspire of such minor points we have no doubt that the book 
v/ill be favourably received by all lovers of Kalidasa. 

Dines Chandra Sircar 
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TARIKH BADSHAH BEGUM by Muhammua Taqi 
Ahmad. Allahabad, Indian Press. 1938. 

O)ntemporary native materials for the history of the Oiidh 
kingdom arc, as Mr. Ahmad rightly ol)servcs, still scattered and 
mostly unused. Not more tkian half a dc^zen Persian histones, a 
few state papers, .statistical documents, contemporary memoirs of 
English writers and the Company’s records arc about all we 
at present have of this dynasty. There is also a lack of interest in 
Its history among the modern scholars. Although Abdul Ahad*s 
WcKjcie Dilpizir, not so rare or in immediate danger oi. perishing as 

the translator thinks I know of at least two copies of the Ms., 

one each in the British Musuem and the Asiatic Society of Bengal 

he has done well m making this littlc-known work available in 

English to those who do not read Persian. The book, a rather 
sketchy and one-sided account of the activities of the chief consort 
of the hrst king, Chazi-uddin Elaidar, whose lust for power and 
religious vagaries gave no small trouble to the Resident till 1837, 
ncverthele.ss complements and to a large extent confirms what is 
known about her from English writers. Mr. Ahmad rightly warns 
us however, against accepting the author’s estimate of the Begum’s 
character implied in the narrative, for he wrote under the patronage 
and with the inspiration of the Residency o/Hcials, and, I suspect, he 
was a Sunni to whom Shia observances appeared highly sacrilegious. 
Apart from the evidences, pro and con, collected on the question 
of the pretender, Munna Jan’s parentage, the \wovk is of great in- 
terest from another point of view to which Sir Jadu Nath Sarkar has 
drawn attention in his Foreword. Besides allording us a glimpse 
into the female apartments of a degenerate dynasty, it describes, 

though briefly, the recreational ritualism I cannot find a more 

appropriate word of the w^omen, invented and multiplied to satisfy 
repres.scd emotions, which must have been a normal feature of almost 
all the Harems during this period. In Lucknow it was practised 
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according to the most ritualistic of all the Islamic sects, the Isna 
*Asharia branch of the Shta and the Begum’s ambition and lively 
imagination threatened to spread a new anthrop>morphic cult. 
The book thus opens up a new line of investigation for the student 
of social and religious history of the Muslims. Like the *Achoatis\ 
one of the Begum’s innovations which spread to the city (p. 12), it 
may be possible, were the subject pursued thoroughly, to trace the 
origin of many of the religious rites current among the Muslims 
to-day, in the vagaries of similarly determined but more successful 
Inmates of the Harem. 


A. B. M. Habibullah 
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Adyar Library Bulletin, vol. Ill, pt. 3. 

K. V. Rangaswami Aiyangajl.— >R ajad bar ma. It is a lecture deli, 
vered at the University of Madras dealing with the scope and 
contents of the literature on Dharma that has influenced the 
social and political life of the Hindus. 

C. Kunhan Raja. — Samavedasamhita with the Commentaries of 
Madhava and Bharatasvarrtin, The editing of the text 
continues. 

N. Aiyaswami Sastri. — Alambanapaftksa and Vrtti by Dihnaga 
with the Commentary of Dharmapala. This work on Bud- 
dhist logic is being published in instalments. Sanskrit texts 
have been restored from the Chinese versions of Paramartha, 
Hsuan Chuang and I-Ching. 

T. R, Srinivasa Ayyangar and S. Subrahmanya Sastri. — The 
Samanya Vedanta Ufanisads. This instalment contains the 
English translation of a portion of the Annapurnopanisad, a 
minor treatise belonging to the Atharvaveda. 

K. Madhava Krishna Sarma. — A Variant Version of the 
Ekagnikanda. Edited. 

V. Raghavan. — Vasisthatattvahodhini, a commentary on Abhi- 

nanda's Laghuyogavasistha by Ramahrahmendra, pupil of 
Upendrayogin. The manuscript of the commentary deposited 
in the Adyar Library has been described. 

Annals of Bhandarkar Orlontal Research Institute, vol. XX, pi. 1. 

D. B. Diskalkar. — Ten Fragments of Stone Inscriptions and 
a Clay Seal from Vala. These inscriptions in the Kutila script 
were found in the ruins of ancient Valabhi, the capital of the 
Maitraka rulers in Kathiawad. Though failing to supply any 
useful information owing to their fragmentary character, they 
are inferred to have been of the Valabhi period (490-770 A.C.) 
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P. K. Godh. — Vanchesvara alias Kutti Kavi and his Contact with 
the Patvardhan Sardars of the Southern Maratha Country. 

A. P. Karmarkr. — Dr. V. S, Sukthankars Theory of the 
Bbrgiiisation of the Original Bharata and the Light it throws 
on the Dravidian Problem. On the hasi*) of Sukthankars 
assertion that the Bhr^us rc-motlcllctl the AluhTibharata in its 
present form out of the original Bharata of a smaller dimension 
of 2^,000 stanzas, the writer of this note tries further to estab- 
lish the prominence of the Bhrgus in ancient India. They 
excelled in literary achievements and undertook reformist 
activities for the Aryanisation of the indigenous races of the 
country. 

S. M. Kaire. — The Formation of Kohkam. 

D. S. Trivfda. — The Original Home of the Aryans. The dis- 
cussion of various tlieories in this paper about the original home 
of maiiHiid and the Aryans ends with the writer’s conclusion 
tliat “the man or the Aryans were first born on the bank of 
the river Devika near Multan in the Punjab.” 

Irawati Karvf. — >Kinsh‘ip Terminology and Kinship Usages in 
Rgveda and Atharvaveda, 


Aryan Path, vul. X, no. 11 (Novomber, 1939;. 

H. G. Cl MI NCI. — Early Medicine in Iran and India. 

BIJdragen Tot De Taal-fand-, En Volkenkunde Van Nederlandsch-Indle 

Dor) 9M, All. Ml, 3939 

A. ZianstNiSS. — Studien zur Gcschichte des Sivaismus; die 
Sivaitischen Systeme in der Altjavanischen Literatur, /. 

Calcutta Review, October, 1939 

K. K, MooKi.RfHC. — Modernism in Buddhist Education, An 
account of the condition of the centres of Buddhist learning 
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and the mode of teaching imparted there has been given on the 
basis of the memoirs of Chinese travellers. Debates, discus- 
sions, and literary gatherings formed part of Buddhist educa- 
tion and ‘mass literacy’ was its ideal. 


Indian Culture, vol. VI, uo. 1, (July, IDJU) 

BiREN BonnERJEA. — De Hevesy and the Munda Problem, 
Guillaum de Hevesy’s theory that the Munda language belong 
to the Finno-Ugrian family of languages having affinities with 
Ostyak, Vogul and Magyar (Hungarian) finds support in this 
paper. This is in opjx)sition to Schmidts’ assumption of a 
family of languages which he named Austric with a sub-family 
of Austro-Asiatic based on the supposed relationship of Santali 
with the Mon-khmer, Nicobaresc, Khasi, Bahner and Stieng 
languages. Ihe discussion brings together evidence to prove a 
close ethnic relation between the Finno-Ugrian and the Indo- 
Germans as also an absence of any genetic connection between 
the F.-U. and the Dravidians. It further shows that the 
Munda languages have contributed largely to the formation of 
the I ndo- Aryans. 

P. T. Raju. — The Cultural Significance of Advaita Philosophy, 

K. R. PiSHARon. — Nagara^ Dravida and Vesara. Details about the 
three main styles of Hindu Temple architecture — Nagara, 
Dravida and Vesara have been collected in the paper from the 
texts on the subject. 

S. K. Dikshit. — Some Historical Traditions, The stories of 
treacherous murder of several kings indicated in a passage 
of Bana’s Hasacarita are shown in this note to have been 
mentioned also in other places. Though requiring more con- 
firmation for the purpose of being taken as historical facts, the 
traditions should not be summarily rejected. 


D£C£MBliK, 1 939 


*9 
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Asutosh Bhattacharya. — The Monistic Conception of Ajnana 
arid its Inferential Proof — A Critical Study. 

Pramode Lal Paul. — The Varmans of Eastern Bengal. 

K. K. Basu. — The Memcnrs of Two Bijapuri Nobles. The remini- 
scences of Afzal Khan Shirazl and Mustafa Khan Ardistani, 
two nobles of the court of Ali Adil Shah of Bijapur have been 
given in the paper. 

Bhavatosh Bhattacharya.— Conception of Dharma in 
the Fourteenth Century. The discussion relates to a lengthy 
passage in the Krtyaratnakara of Candesvara Thakkura who has 
quoted profusely from Dharmasastra various views regarding 
the meaning of dharma. 

Dinesh Chandra Sircar. — Two Lihgaraja Temple Inscriptions. 
The records published here belong to the time of the Eastern 
Gahga King Anahgabhima III of the 13th century A.C. 

JoGESH Chandra Ray. — Vedic Antiquity from Satapatha Brah- 
maria, A passage in the Satapatha Brah maria is considered to 
contain astronomical evidence of Vedic antiquity from 6,000 to 
3,000 B.C. 

Asoke Kumar Bhattacharyya. — A Comparative Study of Bhasa 
and Kalidasa. 

E. G. Carpani. — A Philosophical Index to the Chandogya 
Upanisad. 

Indian Linguistics, vol. Vll. pt. l ( 1939 ) 

S. K. Chatterji. — A Study of Bengali Surnames. 

K. P. Goswami. — Linguistic Notes on MaimanSing Dialect. 

Bata Krishna Ghosh. — A Law of Visargasandhi in Rk-sarnhita. 

Journal of the Andhra Historical Research Society, vol. XII, pt. 11 . 

G. V. SiTAPATi.— Soras and their Country. The Soras inhabi- 
ting at present portions of the provinces of Madras and Orissa 
are regarded, on linguistic and ethnological considerations, as 
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a Pre-Aryan and Pre-Dravidian people having connection with 
the ^abaras of Sanskrit literature. The paper contains an 
account of the Soras and their present home. 

Lanka SUNDA RAM. — Revenue Administration of Northern Circars. 

Dinesh Chandra Sircar.— of Bharatas Natyasastra. The 
available text of the Natyasastra is, in the opinion of the writer 
of this note, not much earlier than the 5th century A.C. 

Journal of the Bombay Branch of the Royal Asiatic Society, vol. 15 1939 

George Ml. Moraes. — Haryab of I bn Batuta, Haryab, a chief 
known to Ibn Batuta to have been the overlord of Jalal-ud-din 
of Honawar has been identified in the article with Harihara- 
nrpala of the Gersoppa dynasty niling over Haiga on the West 
Coast in 1342 A.C. 

R. N. Saletore. — The Beginnings of the Maratha Revenue System 
in Karnataka. 

Atindra Nath Bose. — Indo-Aryan Land Revenue System 
(Between Cir. 600 B^C. and 200 A.D.). 

B. C. Law. — Buddha s First Discourse, 

Journal of Hellenistic Studies, vol.JTX, pt 1 . 

W. W. Tarn. — Alexander s Plans. According to the writer, 
Alexander made no plans for any more conquests after he had 
left the Panjab. Henceforward his activities were rather 
directed towards explorations which led him to conquests. 

Journal of Indian History, vol. XVUT. pt. 2, (August, 1939) 

H. K. Sherwani. — Mahmud Gawans Early Life and his Relations 
wpth Gilan. 

H. D. Sankalia. — Six Different Types of Ganesa Figures. 

Journal of the Numismatic Society of India, no. 1. 

Durga Prasad. — Shamiwala (Bijnor Dist.) Hoard of Silver Punch- 
marked Coins. 

Ajit Ghose. — Rare Oblong Coins from Rafgir. 
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H. D. Sankalia. — A Rare Gold Coin of Huvishka, 
Girindrasekhar Bose. — Some Remarks on the Coins of the 
Andhra Period ^ 

A. S. Altekar. — Was Jwadaman a Mahaksatrapa more than once? 
A. S. Gadre. — Important Coins from Baroda State. 

G. V, Acharya. — A Unique Half Dinar of Chandragupta II. 

Ajit Ghose. — A New Variety of the Lion Slayer Type of Chandra- 

gapta II. 

V. V. Mirashi . — Gold Coins of three Kings of the Nala Dynasty. 
Shamsuddin Ahmad . — A Treasure Trove Find of Silver Coins of 
the Bengal Sultans, 

C. R. SiNGHAL . — A Gold Coin of Mahmud Shah Khilji of Alalwa. 
— . — A Rare Aluhr of Nizam Shah Bahmani, 

— — A new Mu hr of Alfihmud Shah Begda of Gujarat. 

— . — A Unique Quarter Rupee of Sher Shah Suri. 

R. Burn . — The Genealogy of Ahmad Shah III of Gujarat. 

H. Nelson Wright . — Notes on Some Rare Gold Alughal Coins 

acquired by the British Museum. 

Bahadur Singh Singhi. — A Unique Bi-Alintal Muhr of Shah 
fahan. 

Furdoonji i: D, ]. Paruck . — Three Bronze Coins of Persis. 

D. }. Paruck . — Observations on Five Sasanian Coins. 

R. G. Gyani . — Some Rare and Unpublished Coins of the Sindhias. 
R. Burn . — The Law regarding Treasure Trove in British India and 
the Practice relating thereto. 

Journal of the Polynesian Society, vol. * 18 , No. 2 (,luno, 19:^9) 

N. M. Billimoria . — The Panis of the Rgveda. 

— . — The Script of AFohenjo Daro. 

Journal of the University of Bombay, vol. VIT, pt. J [Arts and : 
no. 14], Septembor, 1939. 

H. D. Velankar . — Hymns to Indra by Atri. The hymns have 
been translated from the Rgveda (V, 29-40) with annotations 
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H. R. Karnik.— Moral Tales in the Satapatha Brahmana. 
This survey of the legends of the Satapatha Brahmana shows 
that some of them may be regarded as moral or didactic tales 
like the stories in the Pancatantra and similar narrative works. 

Durga N. Bhagvat (Miss). — Origin of Indian Monachism. The 
writer of the paper on the origin and growth of religious mendi- 
cancy in India is of opinion that the existence of pre-Vedic 
asceticism cannot be proved. Clear references to asceticism are 
found first in the Brahmana literature, and then in the 
Upanisads. 

M. R. Majmudar. — Saint Visnu Puri and his Bbaktiratnavali. 
The Bhaktiratnaval't, a devotional Vaisnava work composed 
about 1 ,400 A.C. by Visnu Puri has been described here on the 
basis of a manuscript from Gujarat. Miniature paintings found 
in the ms. illustrating the incidents narrated in the text have 
also been reproduced. 

Man In India, vol. XIX, nos, 2 A 3 (April-Soptembor, 1030) 

T. C. Hodson. — So:io-Lingutstics in India. It has been argued 
that to understand a social system, one has “to study the 
personal name, the relationship term, the status term/' etc. 

B. N. Datta. — An Enquiry into the Racial Element in Beluchistan, 
Afghanistan and Neighbouring Areas of the Hw(lukr 4 sh, 


New Review, vol. x, no. .50 (November, 1939) 

G, M. Moraes. — A Mohenjo Daro Figure, 


Quarterly Journal of the Mythio Soolety, vol. xxx, no. 2 (October, 1930). 

R. N. Saletore. — Ahhiras in the Deccan, The Abhiras are a 
primitive tribe of Southern India. They have undergone a 
scries of vissicitudes in their political life from the 2nd centurj' 
onwards, rising into prominence at times but finally relapsing 
into oblivion under the pressure of the Vijayanagara emperors, 
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L. V. Ramaswami Aiyar. — The Old Tamil Verb. 

P. B. Ramacandra Rao. — Poligars of Mysore and their Cii/ilisation: 
A Study. 

Soma Sundara Desikar. — -A Milestone in Tamil Literature. The 
Danduy-alarnkaram is a treatise on rhetoric in Tamil written 
during the reign of Rajendracoja in the nth century. It is 
regarded as a landmark in the history of Tamil literature. 

P. Nagaraja Rao. — Advaita Vedanta, This is an exposition of the 
concepts of the philosophy of Advaita Vedanta. 
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Abai Rani of Jab war, Peswa’s treaty 
with, 250f. 

Abdal Khan, Lael Ko}i killed by, 233 
Abhaggasena, execution of, 8 If.; 

hcroisTn of, 81 ; persecution of, 82 
Abhayamitra, Buddha imago installed 
by, 10 

Ahhidharmakoia^ reference to Sam- 
mitiya doctrine in, 90 
Acalapura, Karkaraja of, 611-21 ; 

genealogy of rulers of, 621 
Acbaemenian Empire, Sigloi— silver 
coins of, 67 

Acyutacarita, poem composed by 
Gangadasa, 5l2ff. 

Idnydpatra, political principles 
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Advayavajra, date of, 606; route 
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national home of, 47 
Agnis^oma sacrifice, participation 
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Ahetuka-Kiriyacittas, analysis of, 365 
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ed in, 38 
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406 
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Ajivakas, 407; continuity and in- 
fluence of, 408 

Akbar, Koli depredation put down by, 
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interpretation of, 358. See Kusala- 
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Alhana, Kiraju stone inscr. of, 623, 
626 

Aliwardi, events following death of, 
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Amitabha, form of Padmanarte^vara 
originated from, 278 
Amma II, Maliyapfindi grant of, 611 
Amoghavarsa 111, accession of, 612f. ; 
civil war between Govinda IV 
and, 614 

Ananda Uanga Pil’ai, military ex 
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by. 555f. 

Aniiptas, section of Pancaratras called 
as, 418 

Ancient India, classification of reli- 
gious movements in, 404 ; foreign 
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AntagaiJu-dasCiOi mention of Pandavas 
as inhabitants of Mathura in, 
465 

Antardhhavapuggakif Sammitiyas ad- 
mitting the existence of, 94 
Aptas, section of Pancaratras called 
as, 418 

Arabs, invasion of India by, 699ff. 
Arambbins, section of Pancaratra.s 
called as , 418 

Architecture, 431 ; Kaliiiga style of, 
432-434; Nagara style of, 433; 
Orissan style of, 432 
Ariane, races inhabiting, 389 
Arikesarin II, Calukya rnler, 613, 
617f. 

Artha.^^tra. evidences to later date 
of, 43f. ; probable date of some 
portions of, 45 ; system regnal 
year known in, 44; Vasudevism 
referred to in, 413 
Arthavada, 437-438 
Arts (fine) Kalidasa’s delineation of, 
373-388. 

Arupavacara-cittas, acquisition of, 
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A^oka, Ajivakas \ii time of, 408; 
Buddhism in time of, 409f. ; 
use of conjuncts in Rock Edicts 
of, 40; mean’.ng of ‘Vachasi’ in 
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Rock Edict VII of, 145; system 
of duling in inscriptions of, 44 
Asvagliosa, date of, 45 ; earliest classi- 
cal Kfivya by, 45 

Asviiinodha, revival of performance of, 
()30f. 

A trey I, 1L>0 

Atlluikathakanda, analysis of, 369 
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of worship of, GQ5; Khasarpana as 
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Hfina, 122 

Rangad, mention of Kambojas in 
pillar.inscription of, 508f. 
Randhuvarmfi, Jiva Sanibodhanc 
written by, 593 

Ranloo, worship of 8iva in form of, 
180 

Rasilous, Vrsala as Sanskritised form 
of, 472; meaning of, 479 
Rasin (Bhiijaiiga) Rao, riephow of 
IMurari Rao, 501 

Rejayarrija, \Aiayaditya III idontified 
wil-b, ()12 

Reiigal, four divisions of, 122; new 
light on history of, 507-511; 
historic sites of, 639 ; lack of evi- 
dence about llarsa’s sway over, 
122 ; non-Aryan elements in place- 
names of, 137-143 

Resnagar, Catholicism of Vaisnavism 
as found in inscription of, 412; 
system of dating in inscription of, 
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Rhagavatas, anti-Rrahmanical cha- 
racter of religion of, 412 ; prose- 
lytisation found amongst, 412 
Bhagyadevi, wife of Riijyapala, 609 
Bbairo, (Siva) shrine of, 186 
Bhanga, Bhang as vernacular form of, 
200; different names of, 198; 
derivation of, 202; description of, 
197-8; original home of, 198; 
Tibetan form of, 203 
Bharata, Kalidasa’s reference to, 
Ndtyasdstra of, 384 
Bhasa, dates of plays ascribed to, 43 
Bhnskaravarman, Gauda and northern 
Radha under 123f. ; meeting of 
Ifarsa with, 124 

Bhat-iis, Bhandi clan idcntjhed with, 
595ff. ; conflict between Pratiharas 
and, 591f . ; conflict between 
Moslems and, 599f. 

Bhillama II, Souna ruler, 620 
Bhitari, Skandagupta as devotee of 
V^isnu mentioned in Stone Pillar 
inscription of, 8 

Bhojadeva, earliest mention of 
Vramma in Gwalior inscription 
of, 70 

Jihuikainma, protective effect attri- 
buted to magical operation of, 175 
Bhuya v'ljjd, 179 

Birnatha, protection of cattle througli 
worship of, 186 

Bmhmapnrdna, women offering 
Sraddha with mantras mentioned 
in, 107 

Brahmavadinis, names of, 118 
Brahma, sect advocating worship of, 
419 

Brahmanism, pre-Ruddhist revolts 
against. 405; state of, 404f. ; 
attempts at revival of, 430 
Brahmins, causes of trouble to, 420f. 
relation existing between Sudras 
and, 430 

Brhatdevatd, names of Brahmavadinis 
given in, 118 

Brij Rhan, prince of Dhiira, 608f. 
British Govt., help rendered to Md. 
Ali by, 60 ; Hyder Ali’s relations 
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with, 55-64; principles of 
intei state relations violated by, 
5H; refusal to supply war 
materials by, 59 

Buddhagupta, guru of Taranatha. 
603, 608 

Buddhavamm^ hypothetical existence 
of, 290 

Budha Gupta, Buddha-image of time 
of, 10; dhvajastamhha of Visnu 
of time of, 10 

Buddhism, doctrines of Samniitiya 
school of, 90-100; freedom to 
women allowed in> 429; precepts 
of, 4081. 

Buntavarta, same as Piindravardhana, 
603f. 

Bfitug i II, ruler, 613, 614ft‘. ; Sudi 
plates of, 6l4f . 

Cahamanas, cultural history of, 
622-628 

Cakradova, sclf-sacrifico of, 76f. 

Camundarfiya, author, 592f. 

(^.andali, (tantric rite) 180 

Candraouda, prince, 590 

Candragupta, Central Asiatic Pro- 
vinces of, 390 ; Gandhara as origi- 
nal home of, 398 

(/aiidragupta II, Buddhist Amrakar- 
dava as general of, 4 ; flourish- 
ing state of Buddhism in time of, 
5; installation of Siva lihgas 
recorded in Mathura pillar inscr. 
of, 3 ; Farainahhagavata as title of, 
3; Saiva Virasena as minister of, 
4; Vikramiiditya Sakari of legend 
identical with, 38 

Candmlolnf rhetorical work by 
Jayadeva, 519 

Candraraja, Cslhamana ruler, Visnu 
temple built by, 627f. 

Candrasagara Varnin, Kannada poet, 
588 

Candrn^ckhara, commentator, 517f. 

Carnatic, Murari Rao’s activity in, 
66111. ; Maratba aggression in, 
551-55 

Caumuha, author of Prakrit Pauma- 
caria, 678f. 


Chiinaka, maternal uncle of Mahipiila 
I, 610 

(Uianda Sahib, events after death of, 
564-65; Nawab Anwaru’d-diii 
defeated by, 558 ; ruler of Tricbi 
nopoly, 55211. 

Chandogovindai work on prosody, 516 
Chandotnafljarif commentaries on, 
517f . ; work on prosody by Ganga- 
dilsa, 5l2ff. 

Cbattnar, court-poet of Paiidyan 
king, 539 

Ciitas, classification of, 352f. 
Citra-sikhandin, 411 
CittuppddaJcandat the four pianos of 
thought as explained in, 350 
Clive, Murari Rao’s assistance to, 561 
f’oin (ancient India), Diniira used as a 
general term for, 72; Kedfira 
mentioned as a name of, 73; 
application of Attic standard in 
67, 68; foreign denominations of, 
65-74 ; indigenous origin of punch- 
marked variety of, 65; Dliarana as 
denomination of, 65; Purana as 
denomination of, 65 ; introduction 
of Indo-Greek variety of, 67 ; in- 
troduction of Indo-Persic standard 
in, 68; Indo-Scythian standard 
used in, 69; Kakani as denomina- 
tion of, 66 ; Masa as denomination 
of, 66 Nanaka as a name of, 73; 
meaning of Greek denomination 
in, 69 

Cranganore, origin of temple at, 538f. 
Daksinaiiiurti, description of image 
of, 288 

Damodarpur ftvctavarahasvamin men- 
tioned in copper-plates of, 10 
Dandabhukti, place-name, 508 
Dandaniti (penal code), kinds of, 75 
l>raiu(m)a, antiquity of numismatic 
variety of, 70 

Diirwa Gosaiii. Siva in form of, 186 
Dasapura, 10 

Dasaratha, Jaina ItCimdyana mention- 
ing Varanasi as capital of, 590 
Vasaratha-Jdtaha, Ilamayana story 
as depicted in, 680f . 
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Dattar&ma, Chandomaiijari conitnent- 
ed upon by, 617f. 

Demetrius, sacrifice performed by, 42*2 
Denarius (coin), significance of, 71 ; 
weight of, 72 

Deoraja, Dhara captured by, 598{. 
Devacandra, Kannda poet, 576f. 
Devappa, Kannada poet, 588 
Devaraja, identification of, 595ff . 
Devavijaya Gani, author of Rdma- 
carita, 688 

DhammasanganJy accounts of topics 
in, 345; method of exposition 
in, 346^349; subject-matter of, 349 
Dharana, punch-marked Indian Silver 
coins termed as, 65; Greek term 
drachma transformed into, 70 
Dharasena II, religious toleration of, 
282; reigning period of, 282; 
Watson Museum plates of, 281-286 
Dharmapala, ruler of Dan^abhukti, 
508 

Dharmavivardhana, Gaodhara govern- 
ed by, 389 

Dhatri-Mahadeva, harvest god. 186 
Dbavala, author of HariDamaapurdna, 
587 

Dhikkara, penal method known as, 7o 
Dhiraj Narain, see Ramnarain 
Dinara, 8uvarna as synonym for, 72 
Dinaras, (coins in general) 72f . ; gold 
coins of the Imperial Guptas 
referred to as, 72 ; significance of, 
71; time of introduction of, 71 
Dinarius, worth of, 72 
Divakara, commentSltor, 516, 519 
Dost Ali Khan (Nawab), death 
of, 552 

Drachma (Greek), Dramma as the 
Sanskritised form of, 70 
Dramma, Dharana as the derivant of, 
70 ; earliest mention of, 70 ; latest 
use of, 70; names of kings 
connected with, 71 ; relation of 
Sassanian Drachma with, 70; 
sub-mutiples of, 71 

Dupleix (French Governor in India), 
part played in Carnatic affairs by, 
65Sff. 


Durgaraja, ancestor of Nannaraja^ 
6i9f. 

Durlabhram, Ramnarain dis-illu- 
sinned by, 27ff. ; see Ramnarain 
Eastern Kamboja, Lusbai Hill tracts 
identified with, 511 

Ekanatha, J fid nesvari edited by, 271; 
N dtha-Bhdgavata composed by, 
271. 

Epigraphy (early), developed kavya 
stylo absent from records of, 41 
Kucratides, hemi-drachms of the 
Persian standard issued by, 68; 
tetradrachms and drachms re- 
tained by, 68 

Fa-hian, see Candragupta 
Firoz Shah Tughlaq, 48 
French, effects of Murari Rao's 
alliaticc with, 566ff.*; supply of 
war stores to Hyder by Govern- 
ment of, 59 

Fulad, rebellion against Delhi Sidta- 
nate by, 53 ; Shaikh Ali joined by, 
53 

Gajana, role of Siva in festival of, 184 
Gambhira, Siva appearing in festival 
of, 184 

Gambhir Singh, death of, 252 
Gandbarvas, worship of, 532f. 
Gangadasa, author of Chandomalijart, 
512S . ; date of, 519, 521 fn. ; works 
of, 512-22 

Gargi Vacaknavi, philosophical 
knowledge of, 119 

Gathasaptati, Hala’s authorship of, 42 
Gauda, SaSinka as the king of, 122 
Gautama, Ramayana narrated to king 
Sronika by, 579f. 

Gautamiputra Satakarni, coins of 
Nahapana restruck by, 68 
Ghosundi stone Inscription, 413 
Gobhila, initial thread for women 
prescribed by, 116 

Godebcu, successor of Dupleix in 
French governorship, 569 
Gonarda, Patanjali connected with, 39 
Gooty, district, 571 ; Murari Rao’s 
residence at, 573; Haidar Ali’s 
siege of, 573 



Gopaladaba, tatbor of Gaiigadasa, ol3, 
522 

(jlorlf meaning of, 180 
Gosala Mankhaliputta, 407 
Govardhana; place-name, 635 
Govardhanadasa, commentator, 5171'. 
Govinda 111, Anjauavati plates of, 619 
Goyinda IV, UaHtrakuta ruler, 613; 
civil war between Amoghavarsa 
HI and, 614 

Grhyasutrau, initiation oi men and 
women prescribed in, 101 ; women 
offering oblation to Grhya fire 
mentioned in, U)9i. 

Cl ukyasartuiju, women helpmates in 
inystie worship pres(Tibed in, 182 
Gunabhadra, (Jaina) UdmCiyana of, 
578 ; story of Rama narrated by, 
59011'.; Jaina Ramayana writers 
belonging to school of, 593 
Gunakanta, queen, 590 
Guptas (Imperial), coins of, 68; 
different deities adored during 
time of. Ilf. ; religious toleration 
under, 1-12; revival of Brahman- 
ism in time of, Iff.; classical 
metres found in inscriptions of 
the time of, 42 

Guvaka, Cahamana prince, 597 
Haidar Ali, Murari Rao defeated by, 
573 

Hakkara, penal method known as, 75 
Hala, work of, 42 

Harita, initiation of two types of 
women referred to by, 102 
Uarsa, Bengal not in possession of, 
122; Bbaskaravarman threatened 
by, 123; Candella prince, 597; 
importance of Sainmitiyas in tiino 
of, 90; Jata Khadga’s contempora- 
neity with, 124 
Heliodoros, 412 

Hoinucandra, author of Jaina Rdma- 
yanay 587 f. 

Hima Kadphises, Dinaras introduced 
in time of, 71 

Hindus, conditions in pre-Puranic 
society of, 403-431 ; disintegra- 
tion of social fabric of, 426-27; 


Jatakas giving picture of society 
of, 427-29; prevalence of Buddh- 
ism and Jainism in society of, 
423f . ; social disorder amongst 
419ff. 

Hitien Tsang, Alibi rakula’s defeat 
narrated by, 303; political condi- 
tion of Bengal during visit of, 
122-124 

Hughes, manufacture of silk by, 213; 
Tassar trade carried on by, 221 

Hyder Ali, cause of French 
Govt.’s taking side oi, 64; 
dismissal of ambassadors of 
Md. Ali by, 63; importance 
of the treaty of 1769 to, 65f. ; 
principles of interstate relations 
violated in case of, 58; rela- 
tions of British Government with, 
55-64 

Ibrahim Sharqi, operation of Sultan 
Shah against, 53 

Inuis Khan, (.aptain of sepoys under 
Murari Rao, 562 

Iqbal Mallu, battle of Kbizrkban 
with, 49 

Irda, Kambojas mentioned in copper- 
plate grant of, cOB, 510 
lyyappan, South Indian ;;od, 187 

JadoDs (~Yadus), tribe, migration 
of, 69Sf. 

Jagannatba Sena, commentator, 517f. 
Jagannivasa, prominence in Tan- 
tricism attained by family of, 
135 

Jagat Seth, part taken in Bengal 
plot by, 22 

Jainas, crime and punishment in 
literature of, 75-89; magic and 
miracle in literature of, 175-182 

Jaina RdmCnjuiias, origin and growth 
of, 575-94; other Ramayana 
versions influenced by, 594 ; two 
schoo's of, 594 

Jainism, Ajivakism as hostile to, 408; 
condition of, 405ff. ; Alathura as 
stronghold of, 407 ; royal fol- 
lowers of, 406f. 

Jalor, Cabamanas of, 628 
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Janaka, king ot' Mithilii, 590f . 

Jaurath) campaign ot’, o'2; Shaiklia 
succeeded by, 52; dispersal of 
Afghans by, 54 

Jatakas, condition of liindu society 
as given in, 127-29 
Jatakbadga, date of, 124 
Jayadeva, author, 519 
Jay ami ga, ftasanka superbodc<l by, 
122 

Jayantabhsitta, doctrine of ftabda- 
brahman critifised by, 441-45J 
Jnanadcva, Varakari Vaisnavas in 
Malnlrustra earlier than, 2G(), 
JfidnehHiri wtiiion by, 270; Kka- 
natha pi oiuigating work ul, 271; 
Namadova belonging to lino of, 

270 

JUdntsvurit scriptural importance of, 

271 

Jhanjha, Rastrakuta ruler, 020 
Jinasena (Jaina writer), date of, 577 
Jiva, yarnrnitiya view regarding rela- 
tion between Sarira and, 93 
Jojalla, fcjadadi Stone inscr. of, 027f. 
Junagadh, (ladija and Padya Kiivyas, 
referred to in lludradainan’s 
record of, 42; eroetiou of temple 
of Cakrabhrt recorded in inscrip- 
tion of, 8-9 

Junuid, Arab invasion ol India, under, 
oOOf. 

Kabir, 273 

Kalian, Karsapana known in Heugal 
as, 07 

Kiikani, signifieunce of, 00 
Kakkala, same as Karkaraja, 5l« 
Kalacuri«, matrimonial relations of, 
597 

Kalilvatl, wife of Nagabhatta II, 
697 

Kali, Kha|va.hga as emblem of, 130 
Kalidasa, contest in music in w'ork of, 
381 ff.; description of stage and 
acting given by, 38olf . ; different 
kinds of stage-dress referred to 
by, 386f. ; dramatic performance 
in age of. 380f . ; efficiency of 
women in music mentioned by, 


377; poetic excellence in, 379; 
dramatic art extolled in work of 
381 ; kinds of dances mentioned in 
works of, 388; reference to body 
decoration in works of, 373f.; 
musical instruments mentioned 
by, 378 ; Ndtyasdstra of Bharata 
referred to by, 384; fine arts 
depicted by, 373-388; 

Kdlikd Purdiuij Bhanga offered to 
Durga as mentioned in, 199 
Kalihga, stylo of architecture asso- 
ciated with, 133 
Kalpaka. 107 

Kambojas, 5()8f. ; original home and 
rise of, 511 

Kfiucana-Dramma, significance of, 71 
Kancipura, place-name, 635 
Kuncuka, Cahamana princess, 597 
Kannaki, wife of Kovalan, 5381’. 
Kannanilr, Daksiiiamurti in temple 
of, 287 

Karkara, same as Karkaraja, 01 Iff. 
Karkaraja, Rfisfrakuta ruler of Aeala- 
pura, Oillf. 

Karna-suvarna, king of, 122 
Karsapana 00, 09; inscriptional evi- 
dences rc. Use of, 07; Kaban 
derived from, 67; piineh-marked 
Indian copper coins termed as, 
65; weight of, 69 

K<ithdvutthu, Moggaliputta Tissa 
criticising Sammitiya doctrine 
in, 90 

Katukaraja, Sevadi stone inscr. of, 
022 

Katyayana, see Gobhila. 

Katyayana, 103, 117 ; probable date 
of, 39 

Kau^ilya, punisbment for crimes 
suggested by, 86 

Kavi Paramesthi (Jaina writer), date 
of, 577 

Kavya (classical), Asvaghosa as 
earliest writer of, 45 
Kdvyamlmdmsdf exclusive use of 
•Prakrit by Sataviihanas of Kun- 
tala referred to in, 42 
Kaya, Puggala different from, 93 
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Kelhana, Cabamana ruler, Baninera 
grant of, 623 ; Jbambra inscr. of, 
626f. ; Sandorav inscr. of, 628 
Kerala, cults and cult-acts in, 523-42; 
ancestor worship in, 534f. ; animal 
cult in, 523-27 ; Naga worship in, 
525-27; spirit-cult in, 528ff.; 
stone cult in, 527-28; sylvan dei- 
ties in, 529f. : social and religious 
festivities in, 536-38 
Khadga dynasty, Rajabhata belonged 
to, 124 

Khridi, stonghold of Vajrayanist, 
606; location of, 609f. 

Khajuniho temple, 433 
Khandhas, ‘puggala' taken as sepa- 
rate from, 98 

Khasarpana, location of, 605ff. ; 
Avalokitef^vara known by name 
of, 607 ; Suilhanamald containing 
sfulhanas of, 608 

Kluitvahga, meaning of, 129 ; note on 
emblematic use of, 129-30 
Khizr Khan, battle of fqbal Mallu 
with, 49; rebellion of Tughan 
suppressed by, 50; Sultan Shah 
Lodi and, 48; Sultan Shah made 
Governor of Sirhind by, 50; 
Timur assisted by, 49 
Khotan, Avijida Simha as king of, 
395; evidences of Maurya con- 
nc-ction with, 400ff. Kuniila’s 
name found in documents dis- 
covered at, 399f. ; Kiistana as 
founder of kingdom of, 391 f.; 
title of A.soka found in docu- 
ment in, 399; traces of Indian 
immigration to, 400; use of 
Indian Prakrit and Kharosthi 
script in, 395ff. 

Khwaja Abdullah Khan, officer, 555 
Kidara, Kedura coin named after 
dynasty known as, 74 
Kirtipalu, (3"ihamrina ruler, 624, 628 
KoHs, activities of, 261 ; agreement 
between Marathns and, 240ff. ; 
Akhar putting down depreda- 
tions of, 23()f . ; home of, 228 ; 
Ilumayun helped by, 230 ; imnio- 


lation of widows among, 252; 
Malik Latif slain by, 229; 
Marathil Oovt.harrassed by,239f. ; 
mode of life of, 233; Nizam’s 
aggression against, 234 ; Peshwa’s 
Jovt. helped by, 249; polities of 
Maliarastra dominated by, 233f.; 
pre-Maratlia activities of, 228-231 ; 
soa-faring life of, 231f. ; Sivaji 
helped by, 231f. ; skirmishes bet- 
ween Maratha forces and, 236 
Krsna, Jaina author, 592 
Krsna.II, ruler, 611f. 

Krsnarama, commentator, 517 
Kuci Bhattaraka, Jaina Mahapurdna 
written by, 577 

Kulakaras, penal code established by, 
75 

Kumilragiipta I, adoration of Visnu, 
8akti and Suii in time of, 6f. ; 
dedication of Buddha image in 
time of, 8 ; Gariu.la replaced by 
peacock in coins of, 0; homi- 
drachm of Indo-Porsic standard 
used by, 68 ; imago of Jina Parsva 
adore<l during reign of, 7 ; 
Jaina statue installed in reign of, 
8; Kartikoya adored by, 5-6; 
Sun-god worshipped in time of, 10 
Knmudendu, Kannada poet, 588 
Kunala, Khotan documents contain- 
ing name of, 399f. ; identification 
of Kustana with, 393 
Kusalacittas, 359 ; classification of, 
35111. See Akusala. 

Kusana-mfila, significance of, 73 
Kusaiius, 417 ; gold coins of Roman 
staiidanl issued by, 72; system of 
dating in records of, 44 
Kustana, date of, 392; kingdom of 
Khotan established by, 391 f.; 
Kunala identified with, 393 
Laksmanasena, Sunderban grant of, 
605 ; Bhowal copperplate of, 
3lKl-3n2. 

Laksminutha, commentator, 620 
TAikpnUvara-Camjm kdvya , a uthoross 
of, 454; Maharaja of Darbhanga 
dealt with in, 45511. 
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Lalitdrcana-Cam^rHed, author of, 132 
Lally, Count de, French officer at 
Pondicherry, 572 

Lodis, antecedents of dynasty of, 47-54 
Lankdvatdrasutra, date of, 581 ; 

Havana as represented in, 581 
Liiigarnja, Kalihga architecture in 
temple of, 433ff. 

Lokuttara-cittas, (conditions of attain- 
ment of, 356f. ; subject of medita- 
tion for development of, 357f. 
Madhava Hao, campaign against 
Hyder made by, 56 

Madhyadej^a, Saniskrta as reformed 
speech of, 39 

Madura, Piinclavas associated with, 
406 

Mahabali, Kerala festival in honour 
of, 536f. 

Mahdhhdratat earliest records of 
Vaisi^avism in, 410f. ; Smrti 
materials in, 431 

Mahdbhdsycit classical metres found 
in, 4lf . ; date of, (>33£E. ; ^akas 
and Yavanas mentioned in, 036f. 
Mahdeittas, eight kinds of, d51f. 
Mahadoo, forms of. 186; worship of 
Siva in the form of, 185 
Mahavira, Gosala separated from, 
407 ; magical transference of 
foetus of, 177; king Srenika of 
Magadha and, 576; spread of 
Jainism in life-time of, 406; 
talisman used by, 175; vows ins- 
tituted by, 406 

Mahendale, Maratha chief, 670 
Mahipala I, 507, reigning period of, 
606, 610 

Mahipati, works of, 272 

Maitraka, genealogy of dynasty of, 282 

Maitreyi, 118 

Makkiira, penal method known as, 75 
Malik Sultan Shah liodi, 47-54 
Mallapadeva, Pithapuram inscr. of, 
611f. 

Mandasor, reference to defeat of 
Mihirakula in inscription of, 
302f. ; worship of sun-god referred 
to in, 10 


Mandodari, Jain account makes Sita 
daughter of, 692 
Mahgi, Nolamba chief, 611 
Manimatl, female ascetic, 590f . 
Manovihhanadhatu, 362 
Mansohra Hock Kdict, 40 
Maniracandrikd, author of, 134 
Manu, punishment prescribed by, 86 
Marasimha II (Gahga king), Kfi(llur 
plates of, 61 4f. 

Marnii-Sekandariy pre-Maratha acti- 
vities of Kol.is mentioned in, 228f. 
Marathas, agreement between Kolis 
and, 240ff. ; ciiuse of downfall of, 
203; causes of unpopularity of 
{)olitical leaders of, 263; divine 
right theory of kingship familiar 
aith, 263; Hyder joining side 
of, 64; idea of dictatorship 
as found amongst, 260; intro- 
duction of feudalism in political 
system of, 256; KoU dacoits 
punished by, 260; Koli risings 
subdued by, 247f . ; Kolis fined by, 
243; land of Kolis ruled by, 243f. ; 
political aphorisms and views 
of, 254-264 : importance of unity 
detailed in, 258f. ; loyalty to one 
man referred to in, 259f. ; notion 
of fatalism as found in, 263; 
political leaders of extreme views 
criticised in, 256; seven groups 
of, 258ff . ; vague notions of 
foreign politics as found in, 260- 
262; value of public opinion as 
referred to in, 262 ; Trichinopoly 
captured by, 553f . ; wives and 
children of Kolis imprisoned by, 
242f. ; notions about foreign 
politics found among, 260-J^2; 
value of public opinion appre- 
ciated by, 262 

Mnrdiln Daulat, Malik SulaiinUn as 
adopted son of, 48 
Marmad, same as Maru-Mada, 599f. 
Marut, king of Rajpura, sacrifice 
performed by, 583 

Masa, significance of, 66; variations 
in weight of, 66 
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Matangas, meaning of, 181 
Mathura, Madura and, 467 
Matrigupta (Advayavajra), Khasar- 
pana visited bj, 606 
Matrvisnu, dhvajastambha of, 10 
MatulanI, Bhnhga synonymous with, 
199 

Maues (=MogR, Saka king), date of, 
638 

Mauryas, Chinese Turkestan in 
possession of, 400if . ; extension of 
empire of, 889; Gandhara as 
original home of, 398; kingdom 
of Khotan under, 389-402 
Meeran, Siraj murdered by, 37 
Megasthenes, 466f . ; Vaisnavism ro- 
f erred to by, 413 
Megha^ri, queen, 590 
Mihirakula, Baladitya as conqueror 
of, 303; final defeat of, 302-306 
Minaksi, statues of Pandavas ins- 
talled in temple or, 469 
Minas, PantlyaH of Madura identified 
with, 4(j8 

Mina/ar, Mliias known as desoen- 
dants of, 469 

Mir Jafar Khan, enmity of Rainnarain 
towards, 22 

Misra Jagannatha, author, 521fn. 
Moggaliputta Tissa, soul theory of 
Sammitiya school (Titieised by, 
90 

Morika, Sanskrit poetess, 542flF. 

Mcrrl vijjCi (magic), significance of, 181 
Mrcchnkatika, authorship of, 39, 42f. 
Mubarak Shah, Khi/.r Khaii succeeded 
by, 51 

Muhammad Ali, second son of 
Anwarud-din, 658, 5Glff. 

Muni (deity), worship of, t87f. 
Munjavat, connection of Soma with, 
204 

Murarimisra, poet and author, 521 1. 
Murari Rao, achievement of, 673f . ; 
fort of Tiruviti captured by, 
566f. ; defeat and death of, 573; 
Godeheu’s negotiation with, 5C9 
Muruiidas, meaning of, 471 ; Kusaiios 
identified w'ith, 471 


Nagahhatta I, Pratihiira king, 595f., 
6C0 

Nagabhatta II, son and successor of 
Vatsariija, 597, 602 
Nagacandra, poet, 586 fn. ; 688 
NSganika, Nanaghat inscr. of, 635 
Nagara, architectural style of, 433 
Nagarnja, Jaina author, 598 
Nahapaiia, coins of Indo-Persic 
standard used by, 68; kfirsapana 
used in time of, 69 

Naiiiadeva, bhnjnnas and nhhnfujas 
composed by, 270 

Nanaghat, cave inscription of, 413; 
Sanskrit figurative expression 
in inscription of, 41 
Nanaka, significance of, 73 
Nandas, dainisin favoured by, 407 
Nandimuni, Jaina Mahapmaiui 
w’ritten by, 577 

Nafija Raja, Mysore commander, 567, 
569 

Nannaraja, Dantivarman’s relation- 
ship with, 620 

Narilyana, commentator, 521 fn. 
Nasikya, place-name, 635 
Nattan Kill, phallic emblem woi>hip- 
pe<l in form of, 186f. 

Nawali Anwaru’d-din, defeat and 
death of, 758 

N(1 yddhamnuiknhd, legend about 
Pilinju Mathura in, 464f. ; 
Nayapnla, son of Kamhoja Rajapala. 
508 

Nazarat, 125 

Nazir Jang, march to C'arnatie by, 
558, 6GUfl. ; death of. 561 
Nepal, image of Padmanarttesvara 
found in, 280 

Nibbuna, common attributes of Kupa 
and, 36911'. ; dilferences hetw’Oen 
Rupa and, 37lf. ; ‘Puggala’ dis- 
appearing in time of, 99 
Niddesa-vura, method of explanation 
in, 347. 

Nikkhepa-kanda, matters dealt with 
in, 3C8f. 

Nirgrantna, 10 
Nirvrttinatha, 271 
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Nizamii’l-Mulk, 554 ; Maratlias defeat- 
ed by, 555 

N tjdyamaHjarit author of. 441 ; doctrine 
of tranaformation of word dealt 
with in, 450f . ; interpretation of 
Parabrahman as found in, 453; 
f^abdabrahman criticised in, 441 
Nydyanirnaya, ^dbdanirtiaya referred 
to as, 440 

Chlra (-Orissa), ancient route from 
Vaiiga to, 609 

Padaliptn, magic power of, 177 
Padinanandi, Jaina writer of 7Mma- 
jyn/iu, 578 

Padmanarttej^vara, Amitabha trans- 
formed into, 278; description 
of image of, 279f. ; habitat of 
images of, 280; rare images of, 
278-280 

Padmini queen), marriage of, 

5U7f., 601f. 

Paharpiir, worship of Nirgrantha 
ascetics mentioned in inscription, 
of, lOf. 

Palas, decadence of, 507f, 
l^aldvaf inoaiiing of, 473 
Pallavas, Kha^vaiiga as emblem of, 
129; UsavaddAchana as emblem 
of, 130 

Pampd lidmdyana^ work of Naga- 
candra, 586 fn. 

Pa near at ra, non-Vedic character of 
system of, 411 ; three groups of 
Vaisnava adherents to, 418 
Paudaea, story of. 460f. 

Pandara, 278 

Pandarahga, General of Vijayaditya 
III, 611f. 

Pfindu Mathura, legend about foun- 
dation of, 464f. 

Pflndyas, 467f. ; /dflc/mna of kings of, 
464; Minas as proto-type of, 
470; Pandavas and, 466 
Panini, Kiltyayana placed between 
Patanjaii and, 30; Salatura as 
original home of, 39 ; Vaisnavism 
referred to by, 413 

Paramardidova, Soniara plates of, 
624 


1 

Pilraskara, utterence of mantras by 
women as mentioned by, 111 
Paribhasanaip* meaning of, 75 
Pdrijdtaharan^t play written by 
Gopaladasa, 51 3f., 516 
Parivrajakas, robbery committed by, 
78 ; death sentence to, 78 
Parsva, four great vows of, 406 
Pasupatas, 416 
Pasupati, 188 
Patiniddesav&ra, 348 
Patanjaii, Gonarda as the native 
place of, 39 ; probable date of, 39 ; 
Mahahkdsya of, 633-38 
Pauma^cariya^ 180 

Polity, views of Marathiis on prin- 
ciples of, 254-264 
Pondicherry, fall of, 551 If. 

Potalaka, identification of hill of, 
604(f. 

Pradyumna, fish-emblems used by, 
469 

Prajapati, king of Uatnapura, 590 
Prajfldbhiielca, significance of, 182 
Prakasatman, 435ff. 

Prakrit, .Sanskrit occupying place of, 
40; records in language of, 42 
Pi'thvirdjavijaya, Crihamanas as des- 
cribed in, 622ff. 

Pratiharas, 690if. ; conflict beUveen 
Bhatti and, 598ff. 

Puggala, 01 ; consciousness of l-ness 
arising from, 98f. ; Kay a different 
from,J;3 ;Khandhas and,95 ; Khan- 
dlias taken as separate from, 98; 
pleasure and pain caused by, 98; 
power of seeing possessed by, 95; 
Sammitlyas affirming the rebirth 
of, 94; Sammitiyas not taking 
rupddi as identical with, 93; 
tests for existence of, 97 ; 
Theravadins affirming non-exis- 
tence of, 90, 93 

Pundarika, (Maratha devotee) 267, 274 
Pundravardhana, Buntavarta identi- 
fied with, 603f. 

Punya-candrodaya ]*urnna, Jaina 
work, 592 

Punyanrava^ Jaina work, 592 
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Puranas, high position allowed to 
fiudras in, 425£.; social disorders 
indicated in, 424l‘. ; date of incor- 
porating sinrti matter in, 403; 
two main stages in development 
ol , 403 

J’uraiia (Coin), weight of, 65 
rurdnapravesa, rojoindor to eriti- 
eism of, 311-322 

Pusyaniitra, A.sva.rnedha sacrifice cele- 
brated by, 63lf.; date of ; 39 
Rajabhata, Samatata ruled by, 121 
Raja Ramnarain, see Rainnaraiii 
l{djav<inisat Jataka stories mention- 
ed in, 292; relation oi iJasanithn 
Jdtaha with, 293; source of Epic 
as found in, 292 

Kiijendra Coja, Krmiboja king ofiering 
stone image to, 508 

Riijyaprilas (two), identification of, 
508ff. 

Uaghuji Uao Bhonsle, Maratha chief, 
553ff. 

iiruna, Khotanose version of legend 
of, 297 ; previous births of, 590; 
Tibetan version of story of, 296f. 
llamabai (Sanskrit Poetess), 454-163 ; 

date oi, 454; work of, 451 
Hdnuujdfin, different versions of 
stories in, 296f. ; development of, 
575ff. ; importance of, 58011’. 
Ramchandra Ncelkantha, aphorisms 
written by, 255; political dicta- 
torship decried by, 2551. 

Ramdas (politician saint), diplomatic 
truths written by, 254 
Ramnarain, Dtirlabh Ram as Agent 
General of, 10; expodition against 
Hajas of Moy by, 34; fidelity 
shown to Siraj by, 19tf . ; Kamgar 
Khan subdued by, 24; verses in 
memory of Siraj composed by, 29 
Rast^rakiit'as, decadence of, 621 ; Kar- 
kara as royal name of, 616 ; 
origin of, 619ff . 

Ravana, accounts given in Jaina 
Rdmtlj/ouas regarding., 80ff.; pro- 
pagation of Jain faith by, 84 
Ravinitula Adiappa, English spy, 551 


Ravisena, author of Fadumimrdtia 

6S7 

Rayapfila, Nadol plate of, 62lf., 627f. 
Udya pane niij<t silt fa, piinishmont for 
ofl’ences mentioned in, 851. 
Reviews : 

Administration and Social Life 
uiidc'r the Pallavas, 177 ; Art and 
Archaeology Abroad, 492; Gon- 
cepts of Hiti and Giina in Sanskrit 
Poetics, 165; Dio Vajiis dcs Asva- 
modlia, 490; Dina Ca»;.(Jidaser 
Padavali, 159; Edition dc. la pre- 
miere Sakha du Prakrta-kalpa- 
tiini do Rilma Sarman, 488; 
Eutfilias-Salritin or tlie Shrihiiama 
of Mc<licval India, 153; Grammar 
of the Sinhalese Language, 644 ; 
Harsavnrdhana, 3*27 ; Jaina- 
siddhriiitakaumudi, 487 ; Krsna- 
kai namrtain, 147; Mahabharata, 
323 ; Mahakavi-Krttiviisa-viracita 
Rainayana, 486; Maharaja Uanjit 
Sinha Centenary Volume, 489; 
Malaya, 491 ; Megliaduta and 
Rtiisanihrira, 615; Mir (^asim : 
Nawab of Bengal, 325; Nadir 
Shah, 481 ; Portuguese Vocables 
in Asiatic Languages, 156 ; Raja- 
grha in .Ancient Literature, 163; 
Rgveda-Sainhita, 162; Rise and 
fall of Muhammad Tughluq, 432; 
Tarikh Badshah Bogum, G17; 
Yogindudeva’s Paramatniapra- 
k.lsa, 158 

Rgvoda, names of Brahmavadinis 
nn'iitioneil in, 118; position of 
Brahmins ill, 401; Rudra in, 188 
Rs:d)hanatha, mode of punisbment 
introduced by, 75; introduction 
of magic rites attributed to, 176 
Rsabhu-lauchaiia, meaning of, 130 
Rudra, 188; animals ofl'ered to, 195 f ; 
Vodie representation of, 188f. ; 
Epic representation of, lOOlf. ; 
epithets of, 191 ; outlandish cha- 
racter istics of, 190; 

Rudraji Vii^vanath, 247 
Riidrani, wife of (^andraraja, 027 
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KupagoBVHQiin) author, 521 

Hupavacara-dttas, subAi visions of 
mental process of, 355 

Sabda relation of object with, 442f. 

Sabdabrahman, doctrine of, 441-453-; 
Jayanta’9 explanation of, 441f. 

Sahdanirnaya, author of , 435; a note 
on, 435-440; topics dealt with 
in, 435f. 

Sadasiva Rao Bhao, Maratha chief, 
563 

SafdarAli Khan, son and successor 
of Dost Ali, 552ff. 

Sahii-khel tribe, Malik Bahram Lodi 
belonged to, 47 

^aivism, aiiti-Brahmanical character 
of, 414ff . ; inscriptioual references 
to, 416f. ; literary accounts of, 
416-17 

Sakalakirti, Jaina writer, 57H 

j§akambhari, Cahamanas of, 627f. 

Sakainedha (sacrifice), girls uttering 
Tryambaka mantra in, 103 

Saketapura, capital, 5901'. 

Salat Qra, Panini’s homo in, 39 

Saniildliya, Jaina statue installed by, 
8 

Sfiinaidiccakahd, execution ground 
described in, 83f, ; exile of wxnien 
mentioned in, 88; treatment 
towards criminals as found in, 
82f. 

Samatata, Uajabhata ruling over, 
124 

vSainmitiyas (Buddhist school), alle- 
gation of their being (Jeebedu- 
vadin refuted by, 92; differ- 
ence of kbandhas and *puggala’ 
explained by, 95; distinction 
between doer and deed deni- 
ed by, 95f . ; existence of an 
antardbhava pugyala admitted 
by, 94; existence of Kdraka and 
Vedaka affirmed by, 97; identity 
of puggala and vipdka denied 
by, 96; kCiya taken as different 
from piiggala by, 93; momentary 
i'xistence of 'puggala’ denied by, 
95; perception of 'puggala’ ad- 


mitted by, 05; ^puggala* and 
kbandhas taken as distinct by, 98 ; 
rebirth of puggala affirmed by, 
94; rupddi and ‘puggala^ differen- 
tiated by, 93 

Sajpskrta (reformed speech), inscrip- 
tional evidences relating to 
development of, 38-46; Madhya- 
de^a as place of origin of, 39 ; 
Prakrit in Western India ousted 
by, 40 

Samudra Gupta, ‘Garudadhvaja' on 
coins of, 2; permission given to 
Meghavarna for constructing 
vihdra by, 3 

Saporyd Kraiiuikidpavulli^ 134 
Sainkarsana, Vasndeva and, 413 
Sankila, ruler of Pahaja country, 
6Uf. 

ftarabhapura (ancient), kings of, 475 
Snranjiuni, nu‘uni?igol, 256 
Sarvavarnian, probable date of, 40 
SasanJ-a, suporscssioii of, 122 
^atapatha Hnlhmuun ^ maitlens utter- 
ing Tryambaka mantra as rofen ed 
to in, 103 

8atrublianja, note on Keshari grant 
of, 3(»61f. 

^(Ugdsddha-hdutit-sutmy list of ins- 
truments played on by women 
as mentioned in, 120 
Satavahanas, exclusive use of Prakrit 
in harem of, 42 
Sa u hhdg ya in fun knra , 1 3il 
Stiuhhdg yatiiibhogoda yu , author of, 135 
Scythians, Sanskrit in Northern 
India popularised by, 41 
Sennas, matrimonial alliance of 
llastrakutas with, 620f. 

Shahu, (Maharaja), dcatli of, 559 
Shaikhakhokhar, campaign of 
Sultan Shah against, 51f. ; 
Itai Bhim defeated by, 52 
tiiddhdntahsayy 436fE. 

Siddhasena, Jaina wiiter of Rama- 
yana, 577f. 

Sigloi, Persian coins known as, 67 
Sikandar Tohfa, Jasrnth driven by, 
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dikhara, temples known aa^ 432 
Sili-hara Karkara, against 

Anaogkavar^ 111 as inetkiioned 
in unpublished copper-plate of, 
6l2f., 616£E. 

^iluka, Pratihara king, 595ff. 
SimhasiddhdntuitindhUi Tantric trea- 
tise, 135 

Siiaharaja, Cahamaaa ruler, 6iva 
temple built by, 627 
Simuka, authorship of Mrcchakatika 
ascribed to, 39 

Siraj, causes of fall of, 35; Hindu 
Rajas during the reign of, 36 ; 
letter bearers proved traitors to, 
31 ; M. Law and Kamuarain as 
faithful adherents of, 37; Urdu 
verse composed by Ramnaraia in 
memory of. 29 

Sita, different story of birth o-f, 298f., 
590f. 

Siva, different aspects of, 184; 
Gajana festival of, 184; Khat- 
vahga as weapon of, 129,’ Kusaiia 
kings as worshippers of, 417 ; 
Mahadeo a form of, 185; Muni 
a variant of, 188; Nattan Kal 
as a phallic emblem of, 186f. ; 
PefLco, a form of, 185; protection 
of cattle attributed to, 185 
ftivananda Gosvamin, works of, I35f . 
}^ivdrc(iiia-candrikat 131f. ; contents 
of, 134 

Skaiida, iiiscriptiooal evidenee re. 
worship of, 9 

Skaiidabliata, 282; shrine of sun 
mentioned in epigraph of, 9; 
Visnu imago installed by, 8 
Smarta-ftaivas, 418 
Smrty-artha-sdiaj 110 
Soma (plant), bhaiiga as synonym of, 
202 ; derivation of, 202 ; different 
names of, 202, habitat of, 2vll, 
204 : method of preparation of, 
205 ; *naicas&kha^ as an attribute 
of, 203; original home of, 204; 
substitutes of, 206; Sura and, 206. 
Soma (sacrifice), gods invoked in, 206 
Somadeva, coart-poet, 627 


firenlka, king of Milrgadha^ 576. 579£. 
firaddha, widows wearinj^ aacred 
cord in time of, 115f. 

Srinivasa, works of, 134,. 136 ; iSindrca- 
nacandrikd. com^sed by, 133 
Srinivasa, works of, 133, 134 
Sri Prasannamatra, find-spot of coin 
of, 476 

Sri ltdma (Malayan), Sita as described 
in, 294 

Siibandhu, association of Bengal with,. 
473; evidences about birth-place 
of, 47df. ; Gaudi etyle used in 
work of, 3f., 474; home of, 472-474 
Subrahmanya, Daksinamurti in tem- 
ple of, 287-288; date of temple of, 
287 

Siidras, Brahmins persecuted by, 
425f . ; elevated position of, 425f. ; 
relation existing between Brah- 
mins and, 430 

Sugriva, vassal of Ravaipia, 569 
Siilaiman, Daulat Khan succeeded 
by, 48 

Sultan ShMi, 47; Bahlul Lodi nomi- 
nated as successor by, 54 ; battle 
of Filled with, 53; campaign 
against Sbaikhii Khokhar by, 
51f ; death of, 53 ; governorship of 
Sirhind bestowed on, 50; impostor 
8arang Khiia defeated by, 50 ; 
Islam Khan as title of, 50; Mallu 
Iqbal killed by. 49f. 

Siitidaracarya, Srinivasa iiiitiatad 
by, 132 ; works of, I32f . 

Sundari tree, meaning of, 474 
dungi^s, caste of. 629-32 
SuHflatdrnahCiodraSy nature of dha- 
nimas as given in, 348f. 

Suvarna, Dinara as synonym for. Til; 
weight of, 72 

Suyagadamya, occult sciences Men- 
tioned in, 179 
Svamia, meaning of, 471 
Svayambhudeva (Jaina writer), 
of, 587 

Sveta-varahasvaiuin, 10 
Tdhbgffhddanwijjdy meaning of, 177 
Tanjore, Rajah of, 569 
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Tarabai (Rani), Murari Rao’s nego- 
tiations with) 603f. 

Trailokyiimni, 77 

Thdndiiga (commentary), meaning of 
//(I, Md and Dhik us found 
ill) 75 

Theravadins, existence of an eiijoyer 
apart from vipakaiiaoutti denied 
by, 96; ^puggala’ taken to be non- 
existent by, 93 

Timur, Khizr Khan made Governor 
of Multan by, 49 

Tii)ailatthiiii{ia JdUfkd^ vutvlitikuti as 
referred to in, 146 

Tipura, inoilern 'I'ippera identified 
with, 604 

Tiruviti, fort, 566f. 

Tissa, see Moggaliputta 
Trichinopoly, Muhammadan garrison 
of, 568 ; Muhammad Ali's retreat 
to, 501 

Tri-kalihga, ftikhara temples found 
in, 432 

Trimbak Uao, Hydor detoated by, 56 
Tripiir, place-name, 613, 615 
Tryambaka, mantra known as. 103f. 
Tughiin, Snrang Khan killed by, 50 
Tukaram, works done by, 272 
Tunno, son of Kehur, 598 
(Jdayasimha, scholar, 627 
Uddesa, sub-sections^ol, 346 
Uddesardruj 318 
Vumdaud, meaning of, 130 
Ujjvaldniliunanij Vaisnava work, 521 
Uina Haimavati, 119 
Upanayaiia, women entitled to, 101; 
names given to women in tinv 
of. 112 

U fKivitdnl, meaning of, 115 
Uttariya, 114, 115 

UvasagadnsCio, deva>i assuming various 
forms as mentioned in, 178 
Vaci'dkutii 146 
Vucha, meanings of, 145 
Vdcfiasi, meaning of, 146 
Vadavii rrathitheyi, 119 
Vaikriya, meaning of, l77 
Vaisnavisni, rise of, 431; earliest 
records of, 41U; iiiseriptional 


references to, 413; pre-Christian 
evidences of existonce of, 413f, 
V'akpatiraja, Criharaaiia ruler, Siva 
temple built by, 627 
Vdlmlki lidnidyanay 575ff. Viinalasuri’s 
story differs from, 598 
Vamsa, meaning of, 289 
Yainsidhara, commentator, 617f. 
Varakari (Vaisnava sect), conception 
of god by, 276 ; divisions of ; 273ff . ; 
meaning of, 265f, ; philosophical 
doctrines of, 275ff, ; doctrine of 
‘four Vyfihas’ rejected by, 260; 
8aiva bias of, 274; services of 
Namadeva to, 270; similarities 
between followers of Vedic religion 
and sect of, 275f . ; time of origin 
of, 266fF. 

VnrchdS, meaning of, 146 
i archdiii, meaning of, 145 
Vdi'chaska, rfiniai’s interpretation 
of) 146 

Vaiuna-praghasa (sacrifices)) wife and 
husband participating in, 104 
Vasubandhu, radical doctritio of 
Saininitiya school criticised by, 90 
Vasudeva) Saukarsaua and, 413 
Vasnrnitra, doctrine of Bammitiyas 
as given by, 99f. 

Vatsaraja, son and successor of J)cva- 
raja, 595fi. 

Viitsiputnyas, doctrine ol, 99J ; sec 
Sanimitiyas. 

VCiyupurdnd, women uttering mantras 
as referred to in, 109 
Vetalain, meaning of, 180 
Vidyanandanatha, ftrinivasii known 
as, 133 

Vidyasundara, Persian translation of 
Dharatcaiidra’s version of, 125 ; 
llaiidpur inhabited by author ol 
Persian translation of, 125; pre- 
Hharateaudra Persian version 
of story of, l2.j ; 

Vigraharaju II, llnrakdi Sdtdka 
attributed to, 626, Harsa stone 
inser. of, 627 

Vijayaditya 111, Bojayaraja identi- 
fied with, 612; llharmavaraiu 
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Telegu stone inscr. of, 612; 
Masulipa^am plates of, 611 
Vijja, Sanskrit poetess, 455; 543fT. 
Vikramaditya, date of, 38; identity 
of Yasodharmun with, 38 
Vimalasuri, Kama story given by 
Guiiabhadra and his schools 
differs from accounts iu Jaina 
liutndyund of, 593f, Rsivaiia 
propagating •lainisni in lidmd- 
yana of, 584. 

Vinitasi, meaning of, 144 
Vinnanas, 360 

Vipaka-citta, process of appearance 
of, 362 

Virasena, Jaina writer of Kamayana, 
577f. 

Visvarupa, religious teacher, 627 
\ itthala, VArakari sect devoted to, 
266 


VivaijoHuyaiiif robbers mentioned in, 80 
Vrach, meaning of, 145 
Vrsala, the Greek kingly title signi- 
fied by, 470-72 

Vrttaratndkara, commentary on, 5l0f. 
Wandiwash, battle of, 572 
Watson Museum, contents of plate of, 
284fT. ; 

Widow, sacred thread held by, 115 f. 
Yajnikadeva, recitation of mantra 
by girls prescribed by, 103 
Yajilopavtta, 114, 115; uttariya used 
in place of, 113 
Yaksinis, worship of, 532 f. 

Yama, initiation of women referred 
to by, 102 f. 

Yasodharman, Vikramaditya of Ujjain 
identified with, 38 
Yai^ovardhana, king of Jodhpur, 6CH 
Y’audheyas, coins of, 70f. 




CORRIGENDA 

XIV, No. 1. 


Page Line 

For 

Read 

1 

5 

distinction 

distinctions 

o 

14 

‘key* ? 

‘keystone’? 

>> 

20 

out a field 

out the field 

8 

23 

mdneneva»„vi {mame 

{mdneniva • • •vi . . .mam e 

5 

4 

vinkham)f 

mnkham. 

fj 

22 

very “Life of Varuna 

very “life” of Varuna 

>• 

35 

a bridge of 

a bridge or 

() 

0 

XV. 3.25) : 

XV.3.25; AA.II.2.3): 

(i 

10,12 

delete — what Tvas^r.. .directions 

8 15,1(),17 

delete — occupying what is 

from our point of view the 



zenith, but from 
the nadir; 

the solar point of view 


19,20 

delete — made up of what is 1 

from any one point of view 



a nadir and a zenith 

>1 

31 

fjtudes Traditionelles, 42,1937 Indian Cnltiiref Vol. Ill 

1 f 

>» 

seventh ray 

“seventh ray’^ 

8 

9 

The figures should be lettered (b) and (a) : 

9 28-81 

should appear under the figures 

9 

31 

Banibins 

Bambino 

f f 

34 

AJd-cf. SB. II. 2.3.10 and 

JB. III. 221 after — fixed 



shadow. 


12 

23 

aharuiiah 

dliarunah 

12 

31 

cf. VIII.20.18 “He (Sun) 

cf. VIII.25.I8 “He (Sun) 



hath measured out with 

hath measured out with 



history 

his ray 

12 

32 

add at the end : TS, IV. 0.33 

“as measurer he standeth in 



the midst of the sky.” 

13 

30 

Indrani” Heaven and 

Indrani’* (Heaven and 



Earth) 

Earth) 

14 

10 

Sapce 

space 

14 

. 27 

Version 

version 

15 

31 

but specifically 

as specifically 

10 

20 

“Person”. 

“Person”. 

10 

31 

“Til at are 

“The art 

10 


Add at the bottom as foot note : 20a. Cf. SB. XIII. 


8.1.1, where the smdsdna is built for the deceased 
‘‘whether as a house or as a monument.*’ 
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Page Line 

For 

Read 

18 

32 

Endless Resin um 

Endless Residuum 

19 

2 

rather than 

more than 

19 

22 

(i viveki) 

(vi vivesa) 

20 

13 

hudhnah 

hudhnah 

20 

10 

•dhannh 

•dhanah 

20 

IG 

Rv. X. ’ 
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POSTSCRIPT II 


As has already been observed by Barua, Barliut, Calcutta, 1937, 
p. 11, the conclusion of the first Mahdhapi Jut aka (No. 407, J. III. 
307 f.) contains material of the gpreatest importance for the history of 
the ‘‘stupa**. When the Great Monkey dies of his hurts, he 
receives royal obsequies ; his cranium (sisn-kapdla) is treated as a 
relic {dhdtv)t and after it has been set up on a spear-point at the city 
gates, a shrine (cetiya) is built for it, and service (pnjd) is done to 
it. with incense and garlands. in RV. and the Brahinanas is 

always either “top’* in general or “cranium’’ in particular : and the 
Bodhisattva’s sUa-kapdla is already in just this sense. Set 

up on a ^pear-point, the form of an umbrella is realised, and that of 
the solid stupa anticipated. The constructed stupO' takes its name 
from that, the cranium viz., which it most conspicuously represents 
and which it enshrines ; the container, as Barua puts it, receiving 
the name of the contained. The dome is at once the top of the head 
of the cosmic person and the vault of heaven ; all that is abeve it is 
supra-cosmic ; and that this is the ultimate significance of all con- 
structed domes has alreadj' been deduced. 

POSTSCRIPT HI 

In *T.V. 129 “putting the turban on 

his head’’ amounts to almost positive proof that unhlso-slso means 
“wearing a turban”, and not “with '\ head like a turban. 
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PREFACE 


The materials for the present book were collected during the 
research work ior a thesis for the Doctor’s degree at the University 
of Rome, in 1935 and 1936. The printing rec|uircd a rather long 
time, and, therefore, some statements in the Introduction and in 
Ch. IV arc at variance with the results of further investigation, as 
set forth in the last chapters, I may, therefore, draw the attention 
of the reader to the short list of Addenda at the end of the work. 

Perhaps the reader will feci the want of a map of Ladakh 
attached to the volume. But, as the present work will normally be 
used together with Francke’s edition of the chronicles of Ladakh 
(^Antiquities of Indian Tibet, vol. 11, Calcutta 1926), it is easy to 
refer to the splendid maps of Ladakh and neighbouring countries, 
found in Francke s work. They have also the very substantial ad- 
vantage of giving the Tibetan names in scientific transliteration, 
and not, as in the Survey maps, in more or less phonetical 
transcription. 


The system of transliteration 

employed by me 

IS as foil 

^ ka 

p k’a 

^ ga 

^ ha 

^ ca 

^ c’a 

E ja 

ha 

/ 

^ ta 

t’a 

^ da 

^ na 

q pa 

^ p’a 

^ ba 

^ ma 

^ tsa 

< 5 ? ts’a 

E dsa 


5} wa 

^ za 

E za 

'a 

^ ya 

^ ra 

^ la 


sa 

^ sa 

^ ha 

l?Ia 


For Chinese words I employed Wade’s system. But I kept 
distinct the sound ki and tsi, hi and si (and derived sounds), which, 
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m Pekinese pronoiinciation and in Wade’s system, are reduced to 
chi and hsi respectively. I write, therefore, e.g. : kin and tsin, 
not chin; hia and sia^ not hsia. 

For Sanskrit words I followed of course the transliteration re- 
commended b)' the International Oriental Congress of 1894. 

I am deeply obliged, first and above all to my revered teacher 
Professor Giuseppe I iicci- He not only opened to me his wonderful 
library of ribeian wood-prints and manuscripts, but also tendered 
me every kind cf help and advice while reading the Tibetan texts. 
I owe him also many valuable suggestions on several special 
problems. 

My sincere thanks are also due to Professor G. Vacca of the 
Unixersity of Rome, for advice in connection with the Chinese 
texts; to Dr. B. P. Saksena, of the University of Allahabad, for 
translating for me several passages from Persian texts; to Mr. S. C. 
Deb, of the University of Allahabad, for reading with me the proofs 
of the second part; and to the Manager and the staff of 
the Calcutta Oriental Press for the painstaking work of printing a 
lx)ok so full of diacritical marks and other dilhciilties. 

The list of Errata is certainly longer than it should have been. 
The attention of the reader is particularly drawn to the dates mis- 
printed at pp. 2, 3, 7, 48. I had to revise the proofs far away from 
the press, first in Rome and then in Allahabad, which involved a 
gcK)d deal of correspondence and delay. And this may serve, to a 
certain extent, as my explanation. 

L. Petech 

Allahabad, 

August 23^^/, 7939. 





ABBREVIATIONS 

CFD. 

Chronicle of the fifth Dalai-Lama. 

DT. n= 

Deb't ' er-shon-po . 

GR. = 

rGyal-ra bs-gsal -bai-me-lon . 

LdCR. - 

La-dvags rgyaUra bs . 



CHAPTER IV 


Sroh-htsan-sgam-fo. i: the Deh-t er-shon-^o and the 
chronological 'problem. 

The first two sections of the LdGR. do not contain any date. 
Nevertheless the chronological problem of early Tibetan history 
IS of such importance that it is not possible to ignore it, even if the 
LdGR. cannot contribute anything to its solution. 

It IS only with the reign of Sroh-btsan-sgam-po that Tibetan 
chronicles and Chinese sources begin to give us some dates. It is 
therefore necessary to establish with precision the principal dates 
concerning this king, whose reign constitutes the starting point of 
the whole chronology of Tibetan monarchy. 

The most trustworthy source is the official history of the T’ang 
dynasty, of which two redactions arc extant; the first, the Kiu Tang- 
shti (Old History of t'he T’ang),was compiled in the first half of |the 
loth century; the second, which is a revised edition of the first, is 
called Sin Tang-shf 4 (New History of the* T ang), or also simply 
Tang-shn, and was compiled during the nth centurj^ The 
chapters regarding Tibet in both works (Chs. 196 A and 196B 
of the Kin T’ang-shu, Chs. 216A and 216B of the T’ang-shu) have 
been translated by Bushell in ]RAS,, 1880 pp. 435-541. Unfortu- 
nately Bushell availed himself of the K’ian-lung edition, which com- 
bines these two works into one, the T^ang-shn being printed in 
smaller characters as a commentary to the Kin Tang-shu. Because of 
this, the Kin Tang-shn was translated in its entirety but not thg 
Tang-shu, and the translation of the latter is hot also quite reliable. 

The two T*ang-shn give us the most important dates of the 
history of Tibet from 634 to 879; without them, Tibetan chrono- 
logy would have remained a matter of pure guess, specially on account 
6 
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of the discrepancies in the native sources and the uncer- 
tainty of the Tihetan sexagenary cycle. The Chinese texts are 
also very useful in so far as they help us in fitting Tibetan history 
within the framework of the general history of Asia, a task with 
which the Tibetans have never occupied themselves. Generally 
speaking, the two T^aiig'shu do not present any difficulty of inter- 
pretation, except one: the restoration of Tibetan names from their 
Chinese transcriptions. Even this problem was solved to a great 
extent by Laufer in his masterly article already referred to.’ Some 
names still defy any attempt of reconstruction, but this is of no great 
consequence and does not reduce the utility of this source. 

A problem of the utmost importance is the conciliation of 
the Chinese dates with those scattered in the various Tibetan chro- 
nicles. In addition, it is necessary to lay down a method of plausible 
interpretation of Tibetan dates, when they are not supported by 
the Chinese ones. 

The authority of the T’ang histones was recognized only at a 
late date and only in part in Europe, where for a long time 
scholars used to depend- blindly on the chronological systems 
of a few Mongolian and Tibetan works translated into European 
languages. The chief source of contusion in this field was the ‘His- 
tory of the Eastern Mongols’ of Sanang-Setsen, edited and translated 
by I. J. Schmidt,^ a rather recent work (1662) of little intrinsic value. 
Being the first work of its kind known in Europe, if received too 
much attention, although undeserving. Its chronology, though 
untrustworthy, is not more faulty than that found in the great 
Tibetan chronicles ; but unfortunately the translator presented a poor 
interpretation, and the results are always unreliable and often absurd. 

1 ‘Bird Divination among the Tibetans’, Tomig Pao, 1914. In using it. how- 
ever, one should always bear in mind the remarks ot Pclliot, ‘Quclqucs transcilp 
tions chinoiscs de nonis tibetains*, Toung-Pao, 1915. 

2 Geschichte der Ost-Mongolen, St. Petersburg, 1829. 
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In regard to Tibetan dates, a point of fundamental importance 
should be made clear. The v/ell-known sexagenary system,'^ result- 
ing from the combination of five elements (wood, fire, earth, iron, 
water) with the tycle of twelve animals has an origin not very ancient 
so far as Tibet is concerned. The cycle of the twelve animals, dating 
back to a remote past and familiar to several peoples of Ceiitral and 
Eastern Asia, was the only system used during the period of monarchy 
and even later on. This is demonstrated by the few dates contained 
in the documents from Chinese Turkestan published by Thomas, 
and in the earlier Tibetan inscriptions (for example, that of Tabo‘ 
and those collected by Franckc); also in Bu-ston, GR. and LdGR. 
many dates have been recorded with this imperfect system. Much 
later, at the time of the second introduction of Buddhism (nth 
century), the necessity of greater precision was felt by the Tibetan 
scholars and the sexagenary cycle was adopted, introduced (as it 
was) from India together with the Kalacakra Tanrric system.’ 
Naturally the new system was immediately found to be very useful 
and it w?s then applied also to the past times, completing with the 
name of the clement the numerous traditional dates which were re- 
corded by the name of animals only. Tibetan historians proceeded in 
this work using difierent criteria, and thus it is not surprising and 

3 For the calculation ot Tibct.an dates the tables of Stael- Holstein (On the 
sexagenary cycle of tlic Tibetans, Aionptmeutd Srrtca, 19^5), are very useful. Bet 
unfortunately they start frv)ni io2.| oniv. For earlier dates relert nce must be ma(t> 
to the rabies of I’eIJiot (‘Le cycle sexagenaire dans la chronologic tibeiaine,' J.A.S., 
1913/ 1). They are not very easy to handle, but the article is of the foremost 
importance, since it corrected the errors of the XlXtli (entury authors, and 
for the first time fully discussed the sexagenary cycle, establishing the fundamental 
criteria for tlic conversion of Tibetan dales. 

4 Tucci, Irido-Tibetica, vol. Ill, pt. i, (Rome, 1935), pp. 195-204. 

5 Laufer, ‘The application of the Tibetan sexagenary cycle,’ Tetin^-Pao^ XIV'^ 

(1913), p. 589: “Indeed Kalacakra is nothing but a designation of the .sexa- 

genary cycle, and the vast literature on Kalacakra is filled with expositions of this 
system.” The Kalacakra system was introduced in Tibet by l>sli-ma ’K‘or gyi Jo-bo 
in 1027, the first year of the first cycle of the sexagenary system. 
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chat they were not very satisfied with the results obtained. It is 
necessary to be very cautious in accepting the Tibetan dates as they 
arc; the second component in them is usually reliable, but the first is 
always a later deduction, .which may sometimes be exact, but very 
often IS wrong. In fact, a great deal of the differences between the 
various dates of the same event as recorded in diverse sources consists 
only in the different name of the elements, the name of the animal 
remaining the same. A striking example is the year in which 
Saiiang'Sctscn places the death of Sroivbtsan-sgam-po. • It reallv 
occurred in 650 as stated by the two T'ang^shu supported by GR. 
and DT. The date given hy the Mongolian writer, Earth-Dog year,'' 
corresponds to either 638 or 6g8. Schmidt accepted the later date. 
It is evident that, while the second part of Sanang-Setsen’s date is 
correct, the first has been wrongly restored by the author or by his 
sources. This absurd calculation was unfortunately accepted by 
many scholars (for example, hy Franckc in his History of Western 
Tibet)^ and has been the cause of many deplorable confusions. 

The only work free from such kind of errors is the Deb-t’er- 
-snon-po (Blue Register), the most accurate and trustworthy Tibetan 
historical treatise yet ki>.)wn.^ Itr author, g2on-nu-dpal, not only 
records the dates very frequently, but even takes care, in case of special 
events, to determine them more accurately by referring to the num- 
ber of years elapsed from the date of souie other famous event.” One 
of these cross-references used most Lequently by the author, is the 
year in which Sroh-btsan-sgarn-po was born. This date has been 
variously and often wrongly recorded by European authors. The 
most commonly accepted year is 629 (Earth-Ox year), which has 

6 In ihc text: Wii-dog. Wu is the Chinese cyclical character, which curre.''- 
potuls to the element Earth in the Tibetan system. 

7 On the DT. see Bell, The Religion of Tibet, pp. 201-207. 1 fully ague 
with the enthusiastic opinion of Bell. From the point of view of chronological 
accuracy the DT. is really an exception in the entire Tibetan historical literature. 

8 In accounts of years, the initial as well .is the final year are to be countcfl. 
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at least an element of truth in it, since, as we shall see later, the king 
was really horn in an Earth-Ox year. Nevertheless this elate of 629 
is a priori absurd. It would follow from it that the king died at 21 , 
since the year of death 650 is fixed beyond any shadow of doubt by 
the concurring authority of the two T'ang-sbu^ of the DT . and of 
ChD, But we know that he had a son who died before him and 
that he was succeeded by his grand-son! It is not worth while dis- 
cussing this absurd chronology. The year of Sron-btsan-sgam-po’s 
birth IS unequivocally fixed with all possible precision in the follow- 
ing passage of the DT. (vol. KA, fol. 25b ii. 1-2) which is of the 
utmost importance because on it is based the entire chronologv of 
the DT. which in its turn is an invaluable help for us in verifying 
the dates of all other T ibetan sources : 

T’ah Kaa^isii gis sa p'o stag la rgyal k'ams blahs pa de\ Sroh' 
htsan-sgam-poi lo In a bcu pa la yin pas\ Dei goh gi lo hzi bcu rtsa 
dgu po hsnan ten j Sroh-btsan *k*r/ihs nas lo his brgya dan bdnn cu 
rtsa geig sa mo Ing yan la son ho\. 

“When Kao-tsu of the T’ang dynasty raised himself to the 
throne in the* Earth- figer year, Sron-btsan-sgain-po w'as in his fiftieth 
\ear, having completed his forty-ninth year. Upto the Earth- 
(joat year, lyi years passed since the birth of Sron-btsan-sgam-po.” 

The aim of the author is to determine with the utmost precision 
the Earth-Goat year in which the “destruction of the Law” by king 
gLai’i-dar-ma w'as started, of w'hich he has spoken in the preceding 
lines. For this purpose he records the number of years that elapsed 
after such an important event as the birth of Sron-btsan-sgam-po. 
The latter date, in turn, is determined in relation to Chinese history. 

The passage contains two known chronological elements: (i) 
The Earth-Tiger year 618 in which Kao-tsu founded the T’ang 
dynasty; the fiftieth year preceding 618 is 569. (2) The Earth-Goat 
year, which, falling in the reign of gLan-dar-ma (836 842 according 
to the T'dng'shfi\ must be 839; the 271st year preceding 839 
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is 569. Thus the date of the king’s birth is well as- 
certained by this double element of proof. And in fact, 
it is repeatedly stated in the DT. that the king was born in the 
Earth-Ox year, that is, in 569. The same date is found in the 
CFD.; the GR. and Bu-ston also confirm the king’s birth in an Ox- 
ycar, although they wrongly reconstruct the first component of the 
date. Besides, GR., Bu-ston and Padma-dkar-po say that Sron- 
btsan-sgam-po died (in 650) at the age of 82, w^hich also makes his 
birth date to be 569. 

Another date of fundamental importance, being the starting 
point of many chronological calculations, is the year or Ansa’s arrival 
in Tibet; Water-Horse year, ^r^jth after the birth of Sron-btsan- 
sgam-po; this date would correspond to 982. But here we arc faced 
with a serious difficulty: all the traditions are in agreement in placing 
the year of Atisa’s arrival at 10^2, as, for example, showed by the 
tables of the Reu-mig and of the Vaidurya-dkar-po. In favour of the 
date of 1042, there is another striking evidence. At the time of 
Atisa, the king of Guge was ’Od-ldc, who belonged to the seventh 
generation after gLah-dar-ma. But it is not likely that seven genera- 
tions could exist during the 140 yeais between 842 and 982, an 
average of 20 years for one generation being too low. Usually a period 
of 30 years is accepted, and ’Od-ldc must, therefore, have reigned 
from about 1020 to 1050, which is a proof in favour of 1042. In 
accepting this date, one must admit an error of an entire cycle 
of 60 years in the calculations of g 2 on-nu-dpal. This author depended 
for the rest of his work on Tibetan .sources, and neglected ro 
take account of the data given by the Chinese texts, which he used 
in his first part. He was not aware that the Chinese chronology and 
that adopted by him for the sub.scquent periods were not compa- 
tible; and it follows therefrom that an entire cycle of sixty years of 
Tibetan history has simply disappeared from his work. But this 
docs net at all diminish the value of his chronological data concern- 
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ing Indian pandits and Tibetan lotsawa of later centuries. Sum- 
ming up : there cannot be any doubt that Sroh-btsan-sgam-jx) was 
born in 569, but g2on-nu-dpal builds up his chronology of the cen- 
turies subsequent to the i ith, by taking the year of the king’s birth as 
629. This explains to some extent how this absurd date of 629 
found so wide acceptance in Europe. It was made known there 
by the many I ibetan works that derived their information from the 

DT. 

One of these works is the Vaidurya-dkar'po, translated by 
Csoma de Kdrds as an appendix to his Grammar of the Tibetan 
Language. It, together with Sanang-Setsen’s history, having been 
the first work of its kind to be known in Europe, obtained a wide 
diffusion. Its chronology is derived from various sources, chiefly the 
GR. lor the great I ibetan monarchy and the D I . for subsequent cen- 
turies, and IS practically identical with that of Sanang-Setsen.’’ It 
IS remarkable that, while according to this system the kings Sron- 
btsan-sgam-po (c. 620-650) and Ral -pa-can (816-836) are dated 
about sixty years later, the dates of K’ri-sron-lde-btsan however are 
approximately correct. The genesis and the causes of these errors 
in the compilation of the earliest Tibetan chronology deserve a 
more detailed study. 

1 he year in wliicli the DT. was written is also presetted. It is 
the hire-Monkey year 848th after the birth of Sron-btsan-sgam-po 
(vol. K‘A, tol. 3b) and 435th after the coming of Atisa (vol. CA, fob 
2C)a), that IS, 1476. 

All the materials of the DT. concerning the period of the great 
monarchy arc condensed in only three leaves. They consist 
essentially in a synchronistic list of Tibetan kings and Chinese 
emperors, showing the dates of their accession and death. The 

g It is to be nt)tetl that the dates of the Vaulnry.t-dh.'ir-po must he increased 
hy two yc.ars. Pellior, ‘Lc cycle sexa^enairt etc.’ p. 
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source of this list is undoubtedly a Chinese one, as shown 
by a small but convincing detail: giZon-nu-dpal did know 
how ro reconstruct the form K’a'li-k’a-tsu'** of his source into the 
original Tibetan K’ri-gtsug (-Ide-btan Ral-pa-can), and left in his 
text the Chinese forms as they were. But it appears thar the work 
he used was not the Tang'shii, since there are some divergences 
as to the dates; the author might thus have availed himself of 
materials independent of the official history of the T ang dynasty. 


lo Tabic of Chinese Characters, No. ii. The modern pronounciation of the 
first character is k’o. Rut in Ancient Chinese it was (according to Karlgrcn) pro- 
nounced k’a and thus it is transcribed in the DT. 
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Sroh-btsan-sgam'fo //; The Tibetan Empire 

As wc have said, it is established with certainty that Sroh-btsan- 
sgam-po was born in 565. The date of his accession, however, is not 
known to us. The Tibetan sources place his ascension to the throne 
at 13, but this is a traditional figure attributed to the accession 
of many subsequent kings as well. So far as it appears, the heir to the 
throne, as soon as he reached majority (13 years), used to be solemnly 
proclaimed as the heir-apparent and nominally associated with the 
throne. This association, which generally was a purely formal act, 
could bcccnie effective in case of invalidness of ihe king for reasons of 
age or illness. This custom survived upto very recent times, 
and in Baltistan it was in force even during the first half of 
the last century, inspire of the fact that the Raltis had become 
Muslims; in 1813 Vigne was present at the enthronement of the 
heir-apparent of Skafdo, who was then aged 13.' To the same 
custom IS apparently due the long series of iGyakts ab (Yuvaraja) 
which occurs in the history of Guge during tlie reigns of the monk- 
kings Ye-’ses-’od and Byah-c’ub-’od.“ Fhis number 13 has of 
course no connection whatsoever with the datit of gNam-ri-sron- 
btsan’s death which is unknown to all sources. I shall only mention 
that the above cjuoted passage of Ma Tuan-lin {ante p. 37) can imply 
that gNarn-ri-sroh-btsan was still alive in 618: In the begin- 

ning of the T’ang epoch he had hundred thousands of good 
soldiers.” But the character ytt (Table of Chinese characters No. 12) 
may mean, besides “he had , also simply there wcie. We may 


1 His account is reproduced in Antuituties of 

2 Tucci, Indo-Tibetica, 11 , 23-24. .. Hfi c 

. . ; LIBRARY ' 
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perhaps assume that gNam-ri-sroh-btsan lived up to about 620, but 
there is no certainty about it. Supposing 570620 to be his regnal 
years, his son Sroh-btsan-sgam-po might have reigned from 622 to 
652 approximately. 

The name of the king, which is so different from that of his 
predecessor and successors, is not m reality the right and complete 
one. It is composed of the two syllables -sroh-btsan, which arc a 
very common ending of Tibetan royal names, and of the laudative 
nickname -sgam-po (“accomplished”). The real name has been pre- 
served by Bu-ston (II, 183) and by Padma-dkar po (fol. 97b): it is 
K’ri-lde-sroh-btsan. This is corroborated by the Chinese sources. The 
T*ang-shu gives the forms K’i-tsung-lung-tsan, (Table of Chinese 
characters No, 13) that is K'ri-sroiVbtsan, ‘ and KT-sii'lung, (lablc of 
Chinese characters No. 14) that is K’r-sroh; Ma Tuandin (Ch. 334 
fol. 27A) has K’i-su-nung-tsan, (Table of Chinese characters No. 15) 
a name in which the character nung seems to be due to a corruption 
of the text. No Tibetan source other than Buston and Padma-dkar- 
po has preserved the real name of the king. But this is not surprising 
at all, because it is a fact which occurs very often in the history of 
Tibetan monarchy that the real name of a king is nearly forgotten 
being substituted in common use by a title or a nickname. 

Among the events of the reign of Sroh-btsan-sgam-po, three 
have chiefly struck the attention of the Tibetan historians: the 
creation of the Tibetan alphabet on Indian pattern by T’on-mi 
Sambhota, and the two marriages of Sroh-btsan-sgam-po, with the 
daughter of king Amsuvarman of Nepal, and with an imperial 


3 Lnufer, ’ S/W Divination etc., p. 92. The equivalence tsurig-lung— sron 
5cciii.< to me, however, to bo rntlier dubious. Laufer, considering the Japanese pro 
nimclatlon so, has suggested an ancient pronunciation $0 of the character isung. 
But in fact this character in Ancient Chinese was sounded, according to Karlgreu, 
tsuong. Probably there is an error in the text. 
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Chinese princess. All that the LdGR., has to say about Sroh btsan- 
sgam-po refers mostly to these three facts, on which it is needless to 
dwell further. ‘ The Ladakhi chronicle, on the other hand, com- 
pletely ignores the great legislative activity of this king, to which 
several leaves arc devoted in the GK. A study of Sron-btsan-sgam 
po’s laws is out of the scope of this work, but that passage in the 
GR. deserves a profound research, and it would be extremely 
interesting to find out as to what extent those laws are historical 
reality and how much are creations of later historians. 

On this point of the text of the LdGR., it might be remarked 
that the name of the pandit who taught Sanskrit to 1 on-mi Sam- 
bhota IS not Seh-gc-sgra (Simhanada) but, by agreement of all the 
other sources, Lha-rig-^eh-ge (Dcvavidyasimha). 

The most important personality of Sroh-btsan-sgam-po’s reign 
was undoubtedly the minister ’Gar gDoh-btsan,’ commonly called 
simply by the name of his clan, ’Gar (often also niGar). This nanle 

^ Ct. in iuldition to the gtcai Tibetan chronkles, Tang'shn in Busliell s 
translation pp. Sec also Bacot, Lc marriage chinois etc., who transl.iteil the 

passage o{ the Alani-hka - hnm referring to the Chinese m.irn.igf'. It is rather 
difficult to .'icccpt Bacoc’s opinion that the Mani-bka ‘bnm is the work of one of the 
earliest Dalai-Lamas, since it was certainly known to the' author of the CR. (written in 
132B), The Xllth and Xlllth chapters of the GR., which speak of those two 
marriages, are completely drawn from the Mani-hka-’hiim, which has frequently 
been copied word for word. The materials upon which the work is based, must in 
each case have been very ancient. 

5 Bacot says {Lc marriage chtnois etc., p. 11): “The talents which the Alani- 
bka-bam attributes to him were thov’ of his predecessors and rivals. He must 
have been one of the youngest ministers of Sroh btsan-sgam-po and he survived the 
king for long*’. This opinion is completely unfouiuled. The importance of ’Gar 
can by no means be reduced; all the sources, Tibetan as well as Chinese, agree on 
this point. Especially the Tang shu is very explicit in stating that the internal 
con-solidation and the territorial expansion of the Tibetan kingdom arc largely due 
to the exploits of ’Gar, it speaks comparatively less of the king and more 
of the minister. Neither there is any reason to suppose that he was one of the 
youngest mini5ter.s; with certainty it is only known that he survived the king and 
died fifteen years after him (DT., vol. KA, fob 24a). 
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’Gar, by which the minister became famous in Tibetan history and 
legends, is completely unknown to the Chinese sources, where he 
appears as Lmtung-tsan (Table of Chinese characters No. i6). -tiing- 
tsan perfectly corresponds to gDoh-btsan, but I cannot make out 
what the character lu (Ancient Chinese pronunciation : Itik) might 
represent. Thus we notice the strange fact that the real name of 
the minister is nearly always missing froin the Tibetan texts and 
occurs always in the Chinese; on the contrary, only tlie name of the 
clan appears in the Tibetan texts, while it is quite unknown to 
the Chinese. 

Another nickname of this minister is biought down to us by 
the LdGR: Rig-pa-can, ‘'the Wise One.” This finds its parallel in 
a passage of the GR. (fob 99a), according to which that ’Gar l)ore the 
title of Rig-pa-can. 

The LdGR. and Bu-ston speak of a group of Indian pandits who, 
during the reign of Sroh-btsan-sgam-po, came to Tibet in order to 
collaborate . with native scholars such as T’on-ini Sambboni and 
dPal'gyi-rdo-rjc in translating Buddhistic texts. This information 
may or may not be trustworthy ; in any case, there cannot be any 
doubt that the work of translation in a large scale was carried on later 
on under the supervision v.f Padmasambhava. It was not in 
acc(irdance with the actual state of Buddhism in 1 ibet during the 
7th century. Although the Tibetans have made a C’os-rgyal (King 
of the Law) of Sron-btsan-sgam-po, the introduction of Buddhism 
with which he is credited docs not appear to make him deserve the 
name. He respected the religion of his two foreign wives and wel- 
comed their images and other sacred objects with that mixed feeling 
of veneration and fear, with which all sacred objects arc accepted in 
Tibet, from whatever part they might be forthcoming, for 
fear of offending the gods (or demons) jthat dwell in them. This 
holds, above all, for the two famous statues, the Jo-bo 5 akya and 
the Tsan-dan Jo-bo, which in this period had the character of pational 
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palladiums (some such thing as the True Cross was for the kingdom 
of Jerusalem five centuries later). For accommodating them in a way 
worthy of them, the first of the famous Tibetan sanctuaries, the 
Ra-mO'C*e at Lhasa was built. These are the fundamental facts as 
to whi^h all 'the chronicles arc in agreement, and about which there 
cannot be any doubt, if the legends woven around them in subse- 
quent times are left out of account. But the theory of the conversion 
of Tibet cannot be built upon such a scanty foundation. This has 
been the first contact of the religion of Buddha with the country 
which later on became its refuge, but nothing more. It is not likely 
that already in that period a systematic translation of Buddhist texts 
had begun. 

Also for Sron-btsan-sgam-po, as for gNam-ri-sron-btsan, the 
LdGR. IS the only Tibetan source that speaks of his conquests. The 
names of the conquered countries arc : rTsa-mi and ^iii-mi to the 
east, places which cannot be identified®, bLo-bo and ’Zan-zun to. 
the south; the first name refers, according to Francke, to the region 
that lies to the north of Muktinath in Nepal (thus, to the west of 
the Manasarowar), but this is a statement v hich I have not been able 
to verify ; the second name refers to Guge, which at this time did not 
belong to Tibet, either linguistically^ or politically.’’ In the end, 

6 The Padma-bkai-t' ah-yig mentions, aniong the conquests of Sad-na-Icgs a 
gTsah-mi of the west. Thomas (Tibetan Literary Texts etc., I, ayi n.) thinks that 
this name might correspond to the rTsa-mi of the LdGR. wrongly placed by the 
chronicle to the cast. He suggests with reserve the identity of rTsa-mi with 5 ami, 
lying to the north of Chitral and to the west of Gilgit and Hiinza. But this sugges- 
tion requires further proofs before it can be accepted. 

7 The country is full of non-Tibetan names of places, regions, rivers, and 
mountains, although sometimes in manuscripts and inscriptions they appear in 
Tibetan garbs. This should suffice for concluding that there existed a separate 
language of Guge. But there are also other direct evidences. Cf. Thomas, ‘The 
2 ah- 2 uh Language,* in IRAS., 1933, pp. 409-410. 

8 The country required a long time before :t finally yielded to the Tibetan 
domination. One of the documents published by Thomas (]RAS., iqzy, p. 822) 
deals with conquests in 2 ah-zuh by Zu-tc, a relation of Sroh-btsan-sgam-po. A 
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the Turkish (Hor) kingdoms of the north are rncntioned, 
undoubtedly a hint to the campaign conducted little later than 634 
against the T u-yu-hun.*^ The other Tibetan sources are silent about 
the conquest of Sroh-btsan-sgam-po. 


somewhat later document {IRAS., 1931, p. 808) mentions a defeat inflicted upon 
the people of Guge by die councillor bTsan-sna. But the country was completely 
subdued only by K n-sroh-lde'btsan, after the murder of its nilcx Lig-mi-rgya-yab 
(Laufer, Ein tibetisches Geschichtswerk dcr Bon-po, in Tottng Pao, 1901, p. 262). 
It was probably at the conclusion of peace with Guge that Sroh-btsan-sgam-po 
obtained as wife the princess of 2 ah-zuh, of whom the CFD. speak at fol. 27b. 

9 Identified by Pelliot with the A-za’s of the Tibetan sources. (Lcs norns 
tibetains des T’ou-yu-houen et des Ouigours, ].As. igiz, pp. 520-523). Thomas 
places this people in the Shan-shan region in Eastern Turkestan. 



CHAPTER VI 


The Period of the Regency 

After the death of Sroh-btsaivsgam-po in 650, the monarchy 
suffered an eclipse which lasted half a century. Tibetan sources help 
us little in regard to this period, and their accounts often show mythi- 
cal features which remind us of the legend of the 27 kings and also 
of the Kesar saga. It is a strange contrast with the clearity and the 
comparative objectivity that may be noticed in regard to Sroh-btsan- 
sgam-po. The Chinese sources, which never appear so much valu- 
able as in this case, permit us to reconstruct in broad outlines the 
history of Tibet in the second half of the Vllth century. But we 
are obliged to depend wholly on their reliability (normally a very 
high one), as we are not in a position to verify their statements by 
comparison with other sources. 

The doubt already arises on the identity of Sron-btsan-sgam-po’s 
successors. This great king had no sons by the two foreign princesses 
whom he married in a very advanced age : the Nepalese one at 66/ 
the Chinese one at 72.^ But by another queen, the princess K ri- 
Icam of Mon, ‘ he had previously had a son who rose to the throne 
(that is, was associated with his father) at 13 and died at 18, leaving 
a son of tender age. Sroh-btsan-sgam-po again ascended the throne 
(that is, all the powers, he shared .with his son were again concentrated 
in his hands), and at his death in 650 he left his grandson heir of the 
kingdom. These are the positive facts that can be derived from the 
chronicles and are confirmed by the T'ang-shu, which also speaks of 
the succession of the grandson to the throne at a very young age. 
All the rest is obscure, beginning with the very names of the son and 
grandson of Sroi>btsan-sgam-po. In the chronicles two names are 

1 CR.J fol. 87. 2 Tang'shu, Ch. 216A fol. ib 

3 Perhaps a name of clan. GR., fol. 113a and CFD., fol. 28a. 
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to be found, Man-sroii-niah-btsan and Gun-sroii-gun-btsan, but 
there is no agreement as to which refers to the son and which to the 
grandson. The comnionly accepted version, represented by GR., 
DT*, CFD. tollowed by later chronicles, attributes the name of Mah- 
sroh-mah-btsan to the son of Sroh-btsan-sgam-po who died before 
his father. On the contrary, the small group of works not influenced 
by the GR,, and constituted by LdGR., and Bu-ston (who in this 
case was copied by Sanang-Setsen), inverts the order of the names. 
In the light of the antiquity of this group, which outweighs the 
numerical insufficiency of its constituents, we cannot decide off-hand 
in favour of the comnionly accepted version. The Chinese sources 
are of no use in this case. Ma Tuan-lin (Ch. 334 fol. 17b) calls 
K’i-li-p’i-pu (Table of Chinese characters No. 17) the successor of 
Sroh-btsan-sgam-po. This name, the ancient pronunciation of which 
was K'i^t^-Iiei-p’jie-piio, cannot be reduced to a Tibetan form, except 
the usual prefix K’i-li = K’ri. The documents from Central Asia 
hitherto published are silent on this point. This problem may even- 
tually be solved by the p iblication of the two Tibetan chronicles in 
the Biblioth^ue Nationalc of Paris used by Bacot in his article already 
referred to. The question has a certain importance also because itt 
solution would offer a good indication of the comparative value of 
the official historiography (GR, and other works based on it) and of 
the group Bu-ston — l^dGR, 

In the Chinese sources this '.period is characterized by the 
brilliant and happy regency of Lu-tung-tsan first, and of his son 
K’in-ling next. The latter was for about thirty years the most 
powerful man in Central Asia; to him is due the increase of Tibetan 
power in such enormous proportions as to become a serious danger 
not only to the external possessions but also to the interior territories 
of China and even to the very existence of the empire.'^ His most 

4 A detailed and very useful account of these events from a Chinese point 
of view may be seen in Franke*s Geschichte des Chinesischen Reiches, II, 395'4^^* 
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notable success was the complete extermination, in the years 
subsequent to 663, of the T’u-yu-hun, followed by a crushing defeat 
inflicted on a Chinese army in 670. In this long struggle the minis- 
ter had been ably assisted by Sroh-btsan-sgam-po’s old minister 
T‘onmi Sambhota, who seems to have assisted him chiefly 
through his skilful diplomacy,^ and by his brother Tsan-po, 
commander of the army that was fighting on the Chinese frontier. 
The victory of 670 brought to Tibet the acquisition of the Chinese 
‘Tour Garrisons” (Kashgar, Khotan, Kucha, Karashahr), that is to 
say, the possession of the whole of Eastern Turkestan. It is true 
that this first Tibetan empire was shortlived; it fell to pieces before 
a Chinese expeditionary force which reconcjuered the “Four Garri- 
sons” in 692 without much difficulty. Later on in 699 the minister, 
whose popularity might have vanished after the loss of Eastern 
Turkestan, was overthrown by a reaction against his rule headed by 
the king himself, and was driven to suicide. Inspite of his sad end, 
it cannot be denied that he was a strong and genial-minded perso- 
nality. Lu-tung-tsan and K’ in-ling are two of the most interesting 
figures in early Tibetan history. They were the very able and vigo- 
rous representatives of a tendency towards hereditary ministry, ana- 
logous to that which in different times and different places gave rise 
to the Franc majordomo’s the Marathi Peshwas, and the Japanese 
Shogun. In Tibet this attempt was premature and was nipped in 
the bud by a strong reaction on the part of the dynasty, which was 
still too young and vigorous to abandon the direct management of 
the state and to content itself with merely an honorary position. 

Still more striking is thus the fact that the record of these two 
personages partly is missing at all, and partly is differently related in 
the Lamaist chronicles. This is the only case of a direct and irrecon- 
cilable contrast between the Chinese and Tibetan sources. This 

5 He was still alive in 675 when he was sent with proposals of peace to the 
Chinese Court, Tang-shu, Ch. 216A, fol. 2b. 
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contrast is already in evidence in the accounts of the events which 
immediately followed the death of Sroh-btsan-sgam-po. The GR. 
(fol. 122b) and the CFD. (fob 30a) tell us that the Chinese, as soon 
as . they came to know of Sroh-btsan-sgam-po’s death, desiring to 
avenge the devastations inflicted by 'Gar during the preceding wars, 
invaded Tibet with a powerful army, arriving so near to the capital as 
to necessitate, as' a measure of precaution, the transport of the two 
Jo-bo’s from the Ra-mo-e’e to the fort of Lhasa. The invaders were 
eventually driven back by Gar who, however, died during the war. 
This account has all the appearances of the truth, and there is no 
intrinsic reason whatever for doubting its historical authenticity. 
Nevertheless, there are some weighty arguments which speak against 
it. First of all, the T’ang-shu, who records many other wars of which 
the Tibetans have lost all memory, docs not mention this invasion, 
which is ignored also by the Chinese source of the DT. Moreover, 
the DT. vol. KA fol. 2 ^a has recorded the dare of ’Gar’s death as 
falling 15 years after Sroh-btsan-sgam-po’s death, i.c., in 664. The 
chronology of the DT. is generally very accurate, and its authority 
considerably reduces the value of the account in G/?., according to 
which ’Gar should have died during the Chinese invasion immediate- 
ly after the death of the king. It may be safely inferred, therefore, 
that this war is not a historical event. But as it is unlikely that the 
Tibetans should have invented needlessly such a story from top to 
bottom, I think that it may be based on the vague memory of some 
inroad of Mongolian tribes from the north or of the people of Guge 
from the west. This incursion was falsely painted and exaggerated by 
the chronicles, that wrongly put the death of ’Gar in relation with it. 

But for this uncertain information, ’Gar’s activity as regent is 
completely unknown to the Tibetan chronicles, although they arc 
full 0^ his achievements as the minister of king Sron-btsan-sgam-po. 

So far as K’in-ling is concerned, the problem is still more diffi- 
cult. The CFD. (fol. 62a) gives us the following genealogy of the 
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’Gar clan: “dPon-sah-rgyas-dhos-grub descended from the heavens 
to the land of men and became mGar Ts’o-nam-ts’a-’brug : To him 
was born niGar sToh-mes-k’ri-c’ags; the son of the latter, mGar 
sToh-btsan Yuhbzuh was the minister of the dharmaraja Sroh-btsan- 
sganvpo. His son was bTsaii-po Yon-tan-rgyal-bziiii, then in sue- 
cession Lha-gcig sYsfan-ldenvbu, K’n-zahs'diim-bu, K’ri-gher, K’ri- 

Icags; the son of the last (dei-sras) etc.”. It is likely 

that the five personages last mentioned were brothers. And in fact 
according to the T'ang-shu (Ch. 216A, fol. 2a), Lu-tung-tsan had 
five sons: Tsan-si-jo who died young, K’in-ling, Tsan-p’o, Si-to- 
kan, P o-lun. Evidently bTsan-po of the CFD, corresponds to Isan- 
p o of the T'ang'shu, the able general who for many years fought 
victoriously by the side of his brother K in-ling agaifist the Chinese. 
It IS more difficult to find out K’in-ling in the Tibetan list. I propose 
to identify him with sNan-ldem-bu. This personage bears the 
very high title of Lha-gcig (the Divine One); in addition, we are in- 
formed by the G/?. (fol. 122b) that one of the ministers of king ’Du- 
sroii-man-po-rje was in fact gISJa-btsan-ldem-bu, son of Gar. The 
Turkestan documents'* as well speak of a minister named ’Gar-bTsan- 
sna, an important personage who came to Turkestan about 67^ after 
having defeated the Guge peoples. Phonetically the name K’ in-ling 
(lable of Chinese characters No. 18; ancient pronunciation: K’ir^m 
liaiig) remains a mystery, and it is neither possible to say if it is a 
name or a title. It is impossible to find something similar m 
Tibetan.^ 

The ’Gar clan survived the disaster of 699 and maintained his 
position in the high Tibetan aristocracy,’* but never again exercised 
any political influence. 

6 Thomas, in JRAS., 1931, p. 808. 

7 In the d )aimcnts published by Thomas (JRAS., 1927, p. 5^) there is men- 
tion of a minister named KVi-brih, whom Thomas wants to identify with K’in-ling. 
But the phonctical similarity is too vague. 

8 The name ’Gar occurs in tiie list of the Tibetan nobility present at the 
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As we see, the Tibetan chronicles completely ignore the regency. 
They do neither tell us anything more about the grandson of Sroh- 
btsan-sgam-po than that he married a princess of Bru-za (Gilgit)'^ and 
died in 679.^” He was succeeded by his son ’Du-sroh-mah'po-rjc," 
called by the Chinese K’l-nu-si-lung, (Table of Chinese characters 
No. 19), that IS K’n-’du-sr<)h.'“ Also about him the chronicles of 
Central Tibet give no useful information. He married a princess of 
mC’ims“ and died in 704.“ 


consecration ceremony of bSam-yas during the reign of K'ri-sron-lde-btsan, (755- 
797), more than eighty years after the downfall of K. in-ling {GR., fol. 132a). 

9 GR., fol. 122b. 

10 DT., vol. KA. fol. 24a, supported by the 7 ‘ang-shtt. 

11 lhi.s is the most common form of the name. But the woids -mah-po-rjc 

constitute nothing but a laudative surname (“Polykrates ”), which was very com- 
mon in this epoch. It frecjuently occurs in many names of ministers pre.servetl 

by the eighth century chronicle.s found at Tun-huang (Bacot, Lc marriage Chinois 
etc. p. 30). But the true name of the king was another. One of the chronicles 
of Tun-huang (Bacot, I^‘ marriage Chinots etc., p. 8) calls him K’ri-’du sroh, a 
name which perfectly corresponds to the Chinese transcription in T'ang-shn 
Taking account of the rather rigid uniformity of the onomastic type of the libetan 
dynasty, die name in its exact and complete form must have been K'ri-’tlu-sroh- 
btsan. The form Guh-sroh-'du-rje acceptctl by Francke is undoubtedly wrong. 

12 Laufer, Bird Divination etc., p. 7^. Laufer affirms that the character nn 

had in the T’ang period the phoneiical value of dit. This statement has no foun- 
dation. The .'■mcient pronunciation of this char.icier was, according to Karigren, 

ntio. The equivalence nu-~’dn can be explained in the following way. In the 

modern pronunciation prevailing in Eastern Tibet and to a great extent also in 

Western Tibet, the prefixed It.’^cT ’ is not silent, but is soundetl as a nasal, il the 
preceding words end in a vowel (bKa-'gyur is pronounced fCangyur). 1 bus the union 
K’ri-’du is pronounced nearly as K’rir.du. Now, the prefixes in that period were 
still fully alive, just as they are to-tlay in the dialects that have lemaiiud m .1 more 
archaic stage, it may be also pointed out that in ribetan oriogiaphv, which is a 
historical one and may be taken to represent with a sufficient degree of .iec- r..cy the 
actual pronunciation of the Vllth century, prefixed in many c.isis freely inter- 
changes with a prefixed m, showing thus its nasil value. In .Sron btsan-sg.;ni-po s 
time, prefixed ’ not only was sounded, but also it put into background, at least for 
Chine.se ears, the following dental. Thus «« is a sufficiently exact transcription of dn. 

13 GR. fol 122b. This clan played a very conspicuous part in the internal 
events of Tibet during the Vlllth century. 

14 DT., vol. KA, fol. 24a. Not in 705 as it appears in Bushell's Chronoingn al 
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The T'ang-shu is vaster in information. The greater part of 
this reign was occupied by the regency of K’ in-ling. But as soon as 
the king achieved majority, he became tired of the old minister’s 
tutelage, and succeeded in bringing about his downfall and his 
suicide, an event in which Chinese intrigues played a great part. 
Three years later (702) che king himself for the first time since Sron- 
btsan-sgam-po took the field personally against the Chinese, although 
with little success. A little later he died during a campaign 
against Nepal and the peoples of the Indian frontier that had rebelled 
against him. The young king must have been a very energetic 
personality and his premature death was a great loss for the dynasty, 
if not for the state. As a matter of fact, the monarchy apparently 
suffered a new eclipse under his successors, since the Chinese again 
were, in contact with generals and ministers only, the king being 
scarcely ever mentioned. 

During the reign of ’Du-sroh-mah-po-rje, the chronicles refer 
to the existence of seven heroes famous for their physical force. 
About each one of them a remarkable achievement is narrated, 
such as seizing a lion by his mane, catching a wild yak by throwing 
a sling at his feet, and so on. The insertion of such a legend in 
the heart of history is a curious fact, and it is difficult to find out its 
origin and its reason. It is however not impossible that there is some 
relation between the seven heroes and the Tibetan aristocracy, since 
some of the names of the most famous clans occur in the list: 
Cog-ro, ’Broil, ’Cos. Do this refer to the legends of the eponyms of 
the principal Tibetan families? But how could they be inserted 
here? It is to be hoped that some new texts might be discovered 
and bring fresh light on this interesting problem. 


Idhlc (|). ^^8). The Tdu^-shn siato only that in 705 ilu; Til)eian anihass.ului s 
arrived wiili ihc announcement of the kinj; s tleath and witli ihe customary gifts 
sent by this successor. 
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Also in the rase of ’Du-sroh-mah-po-rje the LdGR, is richer 
in historical materials than the chronicles of Central Tibet. It gives 
us the list of the ki ig’s conquests, a list which is all the more im- 
portant, because not even the T'ang-shu tells us in this regard any- 
thing more precise than the usual vague hints to war in the one or 
the other direction. We thus come to know that the Tibetan 
armies reached the Hoang-ho (K’ in-ling’s wars and war of 702) and 
invaded Nepal (war of 704), Turkestan (conquered in 670) and 
bLo-bo (on which see ante; it refers to be conquest of Guge). In fine, 
we find for the first time the mention of Baltistan, relations with 
which acquired considerable importance during the following reign. 

The political horizon of Tibet particularly e:cpandcd during this 
epoch. In addition to China, Nepal, Guge, — countries with which 
'their relations date back at least to the time of gNam-ri-sron-btsan, 
the Tibetans, as a result of their northern campaigns, came into con- 
tact with the Turks, ^ ’ with the peoples of Khotan and of Kucha, 
'.nd a little later also with the Arabs, with whom last they main- 
tained amicable relations during the entire 8th century. 

The petty kingdom of gNam-n-sron-btsan had grown in less 
than a century to be a pan-Asiatic power. The documents from 
Central Asia throw a flood of light on the Turkestan wars, 
on the administrative system of the countries under direct Tibetan 
control, and on the policy followed in regard to the protected states. 
It is a pity that the memory of that glorious period gradually under- 
went corruption and obliteration after the victory of Buddhism fol- 
lowing the fall of the monarchy. In the Lamaist chronicles, the history 
of Tibetan monarchy is nothing but a pretext for edifying tales, or, 
at the most, the framework in which the life and work of the great 
apostles of Buddhism arc bound together. A little more than the 

15 In 674 and 696 the Tibetans concluded a military alliance with the Turks 
against the Chinese. Chavanne, Documents sttr les Tou-kiue (Turcs) occidentaux, 
(St. Petersburg 1903) pp. 74, 77. 
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skeleton of the history of the dynasty, and almost nothing of the 
history of the nation has been saved from the general shipwreck. 

Wc hear nothing about Buddhism during the period of poli- 
tical and military expansion towards the north which was the prin- 
cipal merit of the dynasty. This confirms once again the scarce 
historical foundation of the so-called introduction of Buddhism by 
Sron-btsan-sgam-po. It is, however, probable chat the religion 
began to gain ground, through the continuous commercial and 
military relations with India and Turkestan. Wc shall sec how 
during the following reign Buddhism already exercised a certain in- 
fluence, which later on grew very rapidly. 



CHAPTER VII 


Aies-ag-ts oms and K* ri-srohdde-htsan 

In 704, after some troubles, the throne was occupied by K‘ri- 
Ide-gtsug-btsan,^ more commonly known by his surname Mes-ag- 
tsoms. The name of this king is to be clearly distinguished from 
that of K‘ri-gtsugddc'btsan, alias Ral-pa-can (817-836); the same 
thing can be said about the names of the kings K‘ri-sroh-ldc-btsaii 
(755-797) and K‘n-lde-sroh-btsan Sad-na-legs (797-804).' 

It appears that Mes-ag-ts‘oms was strongly subjected to the in- 
fluence of his mother’s family, the mC‘ims clan. His chief minister 
was mChms rGyal-sug-stihs.^ The Chinese annals as well state that 
the king never exercised any personal influence on the affairs of the 
state; they mention a family called Ch‘en. which in this period was 
all-powerful in Tibet and played a decisive part in the enthronements 
of new kings. This Ch‘en, corresponding to an ancient T‘ram, is a 
transcription of a foreign sound C‘im; it is thus clear, as shown by 
Pelliot,' that the Ch‘cn family is identical to the mC‘ims clan. The 
great influence of this clan is thus confirmed also by the Chinese 
sources; it was still considerable m the last period of the monarchy, 
for the Lhasa pillar inscription of 822 mentions two ministers be- 
longing to this family. ’ The mC‘ims’ did not, however, enjoy the 
nearly royal rank and position of the ’Gar’s in the preceding century." 

1 Called by the Chinese K’i-li-so-tsan (Table of Chinerc Characters No. 20). 
Laufer, Bird Divmation among the Tibetans, p. 92. 

2 Cf. Hackin, Formnlatre Sanskrit-Tibetan, pp. 68-73. 3 

4 /.As. 1923 p. 73. In Biishcirs translation (JRAS., 1880, p. 523) this 
tbaraettr is wrongly transcribed as Lin. 

5 mC'ims i?lah-rgyal-bzcr-k‘on-ne-btsan and mC‘ims 2 ah-brtan-bzer-snag-cig. 
Laufer, Bird Divination among the Tibetans, pp. 74-75, nn. 13 and 15. 

6 The seat of the mC’ims clan was near bSam-yas. The holy cave of mC’ims- 
p‘u is -Still an object of worship (S. C. Das, /ourncy to Lhasa, p. 294), being 
associatcfl by tradition with the career of Padmasambh.iva (Laufer, Roman einer 
tibetischen Konigin, p. 134). 
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The reign of Mes-ag-ts‘oms was characterised by a lively political 
and military activity in all directions. Round about 715, the 
Tibetans entered into an agreement with the Arabs with a view to 
impose by common consent a new king on Ferghana.^ Another of 
the chief features of the great Tibetan-Chinese conflict was the 
struggle over Baltistan; it never ceased during this reign, because this 
land was the key to Turkestan and its possession allowed the Tibetans 
to attack the flank of the Chinese defensive system in Central Asia. 
Matrimonial alliances with the Turks were concluded. “ A remark- 
able activity was also going on in the south, where the failure of 704 
had to be avenged; we may infer from Ma Tuan-lin’s account” that 
the Tibetan raids were very frequent and fortunate, with disastrous 
consequences for the Northern Indian rulers, who had to turn back 
even upon China for help against the Tibetans. And all these are 
but elements of secondary importance in the imposing picture of 
the duel between the T’ang’s empire and the mountaineers of Tibet 
for the possession of Cen trail Asia. 

The wars continued uninterruptedly, but for the moment there 
was no decision. An attempt was made by the Chinese for arriving 
at an agreement, giving in marriage to the 1 ibetan king an Imperial 
Chinese princess, but the result of this policy was nil. About this 
agreement there is a discrepancy between the T’ang^shu and the 
Tibetan chronicles. The Chinese annals say that it was con- 
cluded while the king was still very young, in^ 710, a little 
later than his accession. The G/?.*” places this marriage in a 
much later epoch and gives a romantic account of it. The princess 
had been betrothed to the heir-apparent IJah-ts’a-lha-dbon (son of the 
queen IJah-mo K’ri-btsan); but the prince on his way to the frontier 

7 Chavannes, Documents sur les Tou-kiue Occidentaux, p. 148 n. 

8 Chavannes, Documents sur les Tcu-kiue Occidentaux, p. 46. 

9 Ch. 338, translated by )uJicn, Notices sur les pays et les peuples etrangers, 
Urdes des geograples et des annales chinoises, ‘/.As., 1847, 11 . 

10 Fol. i23b>i24a. Cf. also Bu-ston, ll, 186. 
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where he was to meet his bride, fell from hi<; horse and broke his 
neck. The princess thus had to content herself by marrying the 
old king. From this marriage a son was born, whom another wife 
of the king, Za-bzi-stchs, a princess of sNaiiam (Samarkand?), 
t»':ed with success to present as her own. I do not think 
that this story is tenable. The T'ang-shu explicitly states that the 
king ut the time of his wedding was a mere youth. Whenever 
there is a contrast between die Chinese and Tibetan sources, it is 
always preferable to rely on the Chinese version, not only because 
it is much nearer to the events,^* but above al! for the infinit'ely greater 
histc.ical sense that distinguishes the Chinese chroniclers. 

In the LdGR., this time every mention is missing of military 
undertakings, although this was one of the periods most troubled 
by unceasing warfare. 

To Mes-ag-tsoms a great building activity is attributed; his 
most important achievement was the construction of the royal fort 
at Lhasa, which is referred to also in the Tang-sbu, 

Besides this, the Tibetan sources inform us of the translation 
of several Buddhist texts by a group of lotsawa. There is no reason 
to call this information in doubt. Buddhism began already to take 
root in the country, or at least in the court, and the need was felt 
for having the sacred texts of the new religion available in the mother 
tongue. This zeal of translation, still scarcely systematic and dis- 
ciplined, went on gradually increasing and had as a consequence, a 
little later on, the coming of Padmasambhava and the final accep- 
tance of Buddhism by the dynasty and by more or less wide sections 
of the people. But already at that. time reactions were not lacking. 
During a pestilence in 740-741, all the foreign monks, and a little 


II The Kiu Tang-shti was con^pilcd in the first half of the loth century, 
while none of the Tibetan chronicles Used by me is o)i!er than the first half of the 

14th century. 
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later the Tibetan monks too, were expelled from the country in order 
to appease the irritated gods.^“ 

In 755''^ Mes-ag-ts’oms died and was succeeded by his son 
K’n-sroh-lde-btsan, called by the Chinese K’l-li-tsan, K’i-!i-su-liing- 
lie-tsan and So'Si-lung'lie-tsan (Table of Chinese Characters 
No. 21, No. 22 and No. 23), that is, K’riTtsan, K’n-sroh-ldc-btsan 
and Sa--.sroh-ldc-brsan." He was born in the Iron-Horse year 750 
according to GR. and the Vaidurya-dkar-[X), or in the Water-Horse 
year 742 according to the CFD. It is another of the many examples 
of uncertainty about the first component of a date, which has been 
reconstructed in later times. The birth of K’ri-sron-lde-btsan in a 
Horse year remains in all cases certain. 

His reign is doubly important because it marked the zenith 
of Tibetan power and the alHmiation of Buddhism as the chief reli- 
gion of the state. The history of this period is characterized by a 
definite superiority won by Tibetan arms in their struggle against 
their century-old enemy. But, as a matter of fact, this success was to 
a great extent due to two events in which the Tibetans look no parr. 
One was the destruction of a Chinese army by the Karluks and the 
Arabs in 75i>“^ an event which shook from the foundations the al- 
ready tottering Chinese dominion in the Tarim basin. The other 
was the terrible insurrection of An Lu-shan and of his successors, 
which for seven years (756-763) carried destruction over all the 

12 Thomas, Literary Texts etc. I, 62 and 83-8-^. 

13 DT., vol. KA, fol. 2/\b. T’ang-shti, Ch. 216A, ful. iib. 

14 Laufer, Bird Divination etc., pp. 74, 93; but see Pelliot’s remarks, 'Qtielques 
iranscrtpticns' etc., p. 23. Laufer affirms that, analogous to the equivalence nn-dn 
(sec above page. 59), the ancient pronounciation of lie wa.s dc. This statement has 
no foundation. In this case also, in order to explain the correspondence lie-lde, one 
must bear in mind the full phonctical value of the prefixes, which were not yet 
weakened. The sound I in Ide was pronounced with such emphasis as to lend its 
phonctical value to the entire word Thus lie is simply the transcription of tde. 

15 Csoma dc Kerbs, A Grammar of the Tibetan language, p. 183. 

16 Barthold, Turkestan down to the Mongol Invasion (London 1928) 
pp . 195-196. 
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Cliinese provinces, often forcing the emperors to flee from the 
capital, killing enormous number of men, and inflicting an irreparable 
blow to the dwindling authority of the T’angs/^ The weakening 
effects of these two great calamities were soon felt. In the years 
between 760 and 766 the Tibetos conquered almost the whole of 
Kansu, thus cutting off the Chinese army of Turkestan, which by 
766 was reduced to the garrisons of Kucha and Pei-t’ing near Guchen 
(the “Tw^o Garrisons”). Although segregated from tfhc mother 
country, the Chinese veterans heroically held out for a quarter of a 
century, yielding only in 787. But Khotan, although apparently 
not held by Chinese troops, continued to acknowledge Chinese 
suzerainty till about 791*^^ While the northern army was 
fighting in Kansu and Turkestan, the eastern army obtained in 763 
its greatest success in two centuries of struggle, entering victoriously 
in the very capital of the T’ang's, Ch’ang-an, where the Tibetan 
commanders crowned as emperor a T’ang prince who assumed the 
title of reign (nien-hao) Ta-she. But the rule of this puppet lasted 
only 15 days, after which, on the retreat of the Tibetans, the capital 
was rc-occupicd by the soldiers of the rightful emperor lai-tsung. 
The war continued with alternate prospects of victory and defeat 
until an “eternal” treaty of peace and alliance was concluded in 
783. It recognized the vast Tibetan conquests ; the whole of Turke- 
stan, almost the whole of Kansu, and vast portions of Szechuan. 
The T'ang-shu diffusely relates the preliminary negotiations and the 
ceremonies of the conclusion of this pact. This is not the place to 
enter into a discussion of the vexed question whether the inscrip- 
tions of the Lhasa pillar, as published by Waddcll,““ refer to this 


17 O. Frankc, Geschichte des Chinesischen Reiches, vol. II (Berlin 1936), 
pp. 454-465. 

18 Chavannes, Documents sur les T’ott-kine Occidentaux, p. 114. 

19 Stein, Ancient Khotan (Oxford 1907) p. 536. 

20 Ancient Historical Edicts at Lhasa, JRAS., 1909. 
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treaty or to that of 822, as held by Pelliot."’ I shall only point out 
that to die strong arguments supporting the lattier date may be added 
the silence of the Tibetan sources about t^he treaty of 783, while that 
of 822 IS widely spoken of by the historians, who were certainly 
aware of the real contents of the Lhasa inscriptions. The GR. speaks 
profusely of them. 

The “eternal” treaty of 783 was broken soon after its conclusion, 
and the war started again, gradually degenerating, however, into a 
scries of devastating raids, of no military or political consec|ucncc ; 
and the Chinese eventually gained the upper hand. But the shock 
siifTcred by the 1 ang einjiirc, already on the verge of decadence, was 
very grave, and 1 urkestan was never recovered by the Chinese. 

In order to have a free hand against China, the king seems to 
have constantly followed a [X)licy of friendship at all costs with the 
other great Asiatic power, the Arabs. From all the sources collected 
by Chavannes in his very useful volume Documents sur les T*ou- 
kittc Occidentaux we get the impression that the Arab-Tibetan colla- 
boration was seldom disturbed. Informations from Arab sources arc 
very scanty. For the period under discussion, we have only a passage 
of al-Ya‘ ejubi,"" according to which the Caliph at-Mahdi (775-7^5) 
demanded and got tributes from various eastern rulers, among whom 
the king of Tibet is mentioned. A temporary payment of tribute 
to the Arabs is not surprising, as Tibet at that time was passing 
through the critical period which preceded the peace of 783, and it 
was a vital necessity to avoid at any cost hostilities in its rear. 

The LdCR., refers, in its usual list, to conquests in all directions. 
The wars in Turkestan arc mentioned, under the shape of the notice 
of the conquest of Kashghar, which was one of the “Four Garrisons. 

21 ^Qttvlfjtics Transcriptions' etc., i~i. Cf. also Hackiii, ForninlAitc Sanscrit- 
Fibetain, p. 69 sqq. 

22 Ihn Wadhih /jut dicitur al-Yaqub'i Historuit, ctl. Houtsnin (Leyden 1883) 
vol. II, p. 479. 
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Mention is also made of campaigns in India, and this corresponds to 
actual facts, since the Pala kings in Bengal and Bihar were com- 
pelled by K’ri-sroh-ldc-btsan to pay tribute to Tibet, and the king 
Ral-pa-can (817-836) still maintained some kind of suzerainty over 
two or three rulers of India. Last of all, the LdGR. speaks of the 
conquest of Baltistan up to Gilgit; this was a nautral consequence of 
the conquest of the Four Garrisons, since Chinese intervention, 
which several times had upheld the independence of this land, was 
now impossible. China had been cut off from Central Asia, and 
nearly a millennium had to elapse before the Chinese armies re- 
appeared in the Tarim basin. 

In internal politics a curious fact can be noticed. The Tibetan 
sources, not confirmed by the Chinese, tell us of a regency of minis- 
ters hostile to Buddhism, who were overthrown and killed when the 
king reached majority. As we see, it is nearly the same story as the 
T'ang-shu relates about K*in-ling and ’Du-sroh-mah-po-rjc sixty 
years before. But there are no evidences as to whether these facts 
are historical or are the result of a bad mistake of the chroniclers, who 
transferred events of the reign of Sroh-btsan-sgam-po’s successors to 
the reign of K’ri-sroh-lde-btsan.' If we accept the historicity of this 
regency, it may be observed that one of the ministers is called 
mC‘ims rDo-rje-spre-c’uh.^' This fact points to a continuation and 
even a growth of the influence of the mC‘ims clan, that was already 
very strong, as we have seen, during the reign of Mes-ag-ts’oms. 
Not only the grandmother and one of the ministers of KVi-sroh-Ide- 
btsan belonged to this clan, but also his first queen, mC’ims bZa- 
ma.^® The mC‘ims clan (and the Tibetan aristocracy in general) 
seems to have been utterly hostile to Buddhism, as it may be inferred 
from the persecutions ordered by K’ri-sroh-lde-btsan’s ministers who 

23 ihomas, Literary Texts etc., I, 272-273. 

24 LdGR., p. 34, 11 . 5-6. 25 DT., vol. KA., fol. 14b. 

26 Laufer, Roman einer tihetischen Konigin, p. 120. 
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did not hesitate even to treat with indignity the two venerated }o-bo, 
burying them first, and carrying them away later on. As wc shall 
see further on, gLan-dar-ma’s reaction too was to a great extent 
manipulated by the nobility. 

The reign of K’ri-sroh-lde-btsan, whom the chroniclers call an 
incarnation of Manjusri, is the most important in the history of the 
Land of the Snows. But in addition to this, his reign exercised also 
a great indirect influence on the ultimate destiny of Central Asia, 
through the elevation of Buddhism to the state religion of Tibet. 
This saved the main spiritual conquests of Mahayana Buddhism from 
the irreparable decadence to which it was subject in the country of 
Its origin. The king, as soon as he took the reins of government in 
his hand, completely inverted the policy adopted by the ministers 
whom he had displaced, and became the most enthusiastic propagator 
of the new religion in his kingdom, although it is possible that the 
chronicles, which are the works of monks, have exaggerated the reli- 
gious zeal of this king. It is also very likely that political considera- 
tions largely influenced his activities in favour of the new faith, be- 
cause Its introduction largely helped to the destruction of the power 
of numerous noble families which had hereditary Bon-po priesthood 
and took advantage of the religion for increasing their political for- 
tunes. Whatever the true designs of the king may have been, it 
is certain that Tibetan Buddhism made an enormous stride during 
his reign. This progress is indissolubly connected with the name of 
Padmasambhava, the greatest of the Indian pandits who were called 
in by the king for helping him in the conversion of his subjects. 
Padmasambhava soon became all-jx)wcifiil and completely dominated 
the mind of the royal family. The religiousness of the king and of his 
wives^^ was undoubtedly sincere, as it is reflected in the education of 

27 The bTsun-moi bLai't’ah-yig (3rtl parr of the Pndma Ikai-t ah-ytg), tians- 
laictl by Laiifcr under the title Der Roman eincr tibetnc bt'n Konigtn, sliows the 
4ucca Ts’c-spoh-bza as a devout Buddhist and as a helping hand to her husband in 
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their descendants, who faithfully continued the work of K’ri-sroh'lde- 
btsnn till the reaction of 836 and the subsequent fall of the monarchy. 

A great importance is attached by the GR., and the allied 
chronicles to the foundation of bSam-yas, an evtnt which took 
place, according to Bu-ston, (II, 189) and Padma-dkar-po (fol. looa) 
in 787. The importance of this foundation has been undoubtedly 
exaggerated by these sources, since it is to be borne in mind that the 
author of the GR., bSod-nanvrgyal-btsan, who wrote his work in 
1328, was a monk of bSam-yas, and was naturally inclined to 
exalt his own monastery. The long epic fragment in the GR., 
which has been translated by Laufer,''*^ is certainly drawn from the 
dkar-c’ag (mahatmya) of bSam-yas. This ceremony must have been 
nevertheless an act of the utmost importance; otherwise there could 
be no explanation of the dominant position it occupies in the Padma- 
hkai-Pan-yig, the first composition of which goes back probably to 
the IX century, and in Bu-ston, who is also earlier than the GR., 
as he wrote in 1323.^'’ 

The date of the king’s death is, according to the T'ang-shu, 
797. Tibetan sources widely disagree on this point. The GR. (fol. 
135a) gives the Wood-Ox year 785; the CFD. (fol. 39b) the Iron 
Dragon year 800; Bu-ston (II, 196) the Water-Tiger year 762 or 822 ; 
the DT . the Iron-Monkey year 780. The statement of the DT 
IS due to a misunderstanding, as I shall explain later on, and all this 
bewildering cluster of dates has no weight against the authority of 
the T'ang-shu, so much nearer in time to the events concerned. 
Anyhow, this question is intimately connected with the intricate 
problem of the succession of K’ri-sroh-lde-btsan, which will be dis- 
cussed in the next chapter. 

religious work. Another queen, P’u-yoh-bza instead, is portrayed as an obstinate 
antagonist of Padm.isambhava. 

28 Die Brti-za Sprache, in T'oung'Pao, 1908, pp. 39-47. 

29 Ret*-mig, in lASB., 1889. 
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The sons of K*ri-sroh 4 de-btsan 

K’ri-sroii-ldc'btsan, according to all the sources, had three 
sons/ the eldest of whom, Mu-ne-btsan-po,^ succeeded his father 
at the age of 28/^ A very strange fact is reported about him, 
strange not only to us, but also to the Tibetans themselves.* He is 
said to have redistributed three times the wealth of the country, 
establishing thus social equality between rich and poor; but after 
each redistribution, those who had been rich recovered their wealth 
within a short time, and those who had been poor returned to their 
original state. This scory may at first sight appear an absurdity. 
But it seems to me that such stories are difficult to invent root and 
branch (besides, to what piirposc.?). There must have been some sort 
of a foundation for the growth of such a legend. I venture to pro- 
|XDse, therefore, the following interpretation, although I admit that 
it is a simple hypothesis, based on very uncertain foundations. The 
Tibetan aristocracy maintained at this time its great influence on 
the government, which practically was in its hands. And this was 
also the case during the reign of K’n-sron-lde-btsan, although he 
was the most powerful of Tibetan kings; this is amply demonstrated 
by one of the songs sung at the foundation ceremony of bSam-yas 
and preserved in the Padma-'bkai't ah-yig.' In it the noble singers 
display a strong sense of pride and a clear consciousness of their 


1 He had also a daughter, princess K rom-pa-rgyan, whom he presented to 
Padmasambhava as wife. Laufer, Roman ciner tibetischen Konigin, chs. 15-21. 

2 The form Mu-k’ri-btsan-po in UGR. is doubtless wrong. 

3 GR. fol. 133b. 

4 See, e.g., the attempts at a philosophical explanation in the CFD. (fol. 40.1). 

5 Laufer, Roman einer tibetischen Kbnigin, p. 126-127. 

10 
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power and wealth; there is even a mention of patties which struggl- 
ed to acquire predominance in the state. The power of the nobility 
reflected itself in that of the ministers; only a few of the more ener- 
getic kings succeeded in getting rid of their regen ts-ministers, who 
acted, though nominally on behalf of the king, in reality according 
to their own convenience. Mu-ne-btsan-po as heir-apparent had 
occasion to feel the influence of the aristocracy, and had before him 
the example of his father’s vigorous action. He decided to free 
the monarchy from the power of the nobility, destroying the very 
foundation of its strength. Accordingly, he gradually -confiscated 
in three successive steps the estates of landed proprietors (that were 
nothing but the old tribal chiefships of the 5th and 6th century sub- 
dued by gNam-ri-sroh-btsan), either joining them with the private 
possessions of the crown, or parcelling them among the commoners. 
But the old aristocracy of the clans, deep-rooted as it was in .the 
country, was too strong an enemy for the royal reformer: it was 
his attempt at strengthening the effective power of the monarchy 
that was responsible for his tragic death after a short reign, the 
shortest in the entire Tibetan history'. The chronicles attribute his 
end CO private reasons. He had married one of the widows of his 
father. This lady having refused to undergo the formalities of 
mourning for K’ri-sroh-lde-btsan, the queen P’o-yoh-b/a, mother 
of Mu-ne-btsan-po, attempted to assassinate her, but she was pro- 
tected by the king against the murderers sent by the old queen. 
P’o-yoh-bza, furious about her failure, turned against her son and 
caused him to be jxiisoned.*’ It may well be that his death was due 
to personal reasons, but I am inclined to believe that the queen, 
who profoundly felt the duty of solidarity with her clan, rendered 
herself the interpreter of the wishes of the entire aristocracy, re- 
moving her son who threatened to do away with the nobility. 


6 GR, fol. 134a. See also Bodhimor in appendix to Sanang-Setsen, p. 357. 
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To the death of the king may also have contributed the com- 
plete failure of his foreign policy and the difficult situation in which 
Tibet was placed. The victories of K’ri-sroh-lde-btsan over China 
made Tibet the most powerful state of Central and Eastern Asia; 
bu as a logical consequence Tibet’s friends of yesterday, who became 
apprehensive of Tibet’s vinchecked expansion, changed into 
enemies. The first blow to the Tibetan system of alliances 
was struck already during the reign of K’ri-sron-lde-btsan. 
In 791 the powerful king of Nan Chao (modern Yun-nan), hither- 
to a faithful ally of the Tibetans, concluded peace and alliance with 
China, and 'inflicted a crushing defeat on a Tibetan army 
sent to punish him. Henceforward, Tibet had to guard against 
this new enemy from the south-east, who threatened the communi- 
cations of the Tibetan armies fighting against China. Some years 
later, the Arab Caliph too, hitherto the traditional ally of Tibet, 
turned against it. The greatest of the Abbasidcs, Harun ar-Rashid 
(785-809) distrustful about his too powerful neighbours, sent in 
798 an embassy to the Chinese court for the purpose of organizing 
a joint attack on Tibetan Turkestan.^ This attack was carried out 
with considerable success. While the Arabs kept more than the 
half of the Tibetan army fully occupied on the western border,® 
the Chinese had a free hand and gained a long series of victories in the 
campaign of 802. On the whole, however, the Tibetans succeeded, in 
holding their own, and the storm passed away without any substantial 
loss of territory. But the fighting on three fronts became too much 
for thinly populated Tibet, and its forces were not sufficient Jor 
gaining the upper-hand. Even when the Tibetans occasionally 
fought some victory, it did not change the general course of the 


7 Vang-shti, Ch. 22 iB, quoted by Franke, Geschichte des Chinesischen 
Reiches, III, 41 1. 

8 Him Tang-shu, Ch. 198, fol, 17b, quoted by Franke, Geschichte des 
Chinesischen Reiches, II, 484. 
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war. Tibet was abruptly checked in its expansion and was now 
reduced to the defensive. The imperial dream of the Tibetan 
kings had vanished for ever; but the very fact that nothing less than 
the coalition of the two most powerful empires of early Middle-Ages 
was necessary for checking the expansion of the Tibetan state, is 
a magnificent witness of the political capacities and military valour 
of those sturdy mountaineers. 

The Chinese sources do not speak of the murder of king 
Mii-nc-btsan-po. They know of him little more than- the name, 
which in the T'ang'shu (Ch. 216B, fol. 4b) is Tsu-chih-tsien 
(Table of Chinese Characters no. 24). In the beginning of the 9ch 
century it might have been pronounced approximately Tsiiik-chih- 
tsian. Probably the text is corrupt, because it is impossible to 
find a Tibetan cx|uivalcnt for this name, which is so different from 
all the other names of Tibetan kings occurring in the T'ang-shpi. 

As pointed out above, Mu-ne-btsan-po had two brothers. We 
are not sure about their names, not one source agreeing with the 
others on this point; the most commonly occurring ones arc. 
Mu-rug-btsan-po, Mu-tig- btsan-po and K’ri-ldc-sron-btsan. 
Apparently the confusion is due to the fact that the kings were 
called by different names according as they came into contact with 
different kinds of people. The problem is thus solved to a great 
extent by a passage of the Padma-hkai-t* ah^ylg,^ which explains 
the diverse value of the various names of the third brother, 
Mu-ne-btsan-po’s successor: in his intercourse with his teacher 
(Padmasambhava), he was called Mu-tig-btsan-po (“Pearl King;” 
probably an initiatic name); with his father he was called K’ri-ldc- 
sroh'btsan (probably the true personal name, perfectly agreeing 
with the onomastic type of the dynasty); with the ministers he 
was called Sad-na-legs (a nickname which in the chronicles normally 


9 Thomas, Tibetan Literary Texts and Documents, I, 270. 
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substitutes all the others, and was probably the popular name of 
the king); in his relations with China the name Mu-ru-btsan-po was 
used. 

The above-men tioned personage succeeded Mu-ne-btsan-po , 
since the second brother (whose name in all likelihood was Mu-riig- 
btsan-po or Mu-rum-btsan-po) had already been assassinated during 
the reign of K’ri-sroh-lde-btsan. Mu-ne-btsan-po had reigned one 
year and several months according to the Tibetan sources, one year 
according to BusheH’s translation of the Ktu T'ang'shu (Ch. 156, fol. 
rzb). But there arc strong evidences against this. Particularly in the 
case of the Kin T\ing-shu, there seems to be an internal contradiction. 
The facts arc the following: For this period, the Kin T^ang-shu relates 
the death of Tibetan kings in the following years: 7^7, 80^^ and 
817. But to the notice about the death of the Tsan-p’u in 80^, the 
following .sentence is added: “The Tsan-p’u who died in the ^th 
month of the r^th year of Chen-yuan (797) was succeeded by his 
eldest son, who 'died one year after, when the second son succeeded 
to the throne.” 

The obvious interpretation is that K’ri-sroh-lde-btsan's eldest- 
son succeeded to the throne in 797 and was succeeded in 798 by 
his brother, who died in 804. But under the heading of the 13th 
year of Chen-yuan there is no mention of a change on the Tibetan 
throne, and the above quoted sentence does not occur either in the 
T\ing'shu or in later works such as the T' ung-chih and Ma Tuan- 
lin. It IS even positively contradicted by the T'ang-shn, which, 
besides not mentioning such an event in 798, definitely states that 
the Tsan-p’u who died in 804 was followed by his brother. It 
seems therefore probable that we must read seven years instead of 
one year. 

On the other hand, in doing this we arc in contradiction with 
the Tibetan sources, which nearly unanimously assign to Mu-ne- 
btsan-po a reign of one year and several months. But if we want 
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to follow them and the Kiu-T*ang-shu, Vi/o. must accept three kings 
as reigning in this period: the first 797-798, the second 798-804, 
the third 804-817; this would lead us to an absurdity, since all 
sources, Tibetan as well as Chinese, know only of two kings, viz. 
K’ri-sroh-lde-btsan’s two sons Mu-ne-btsan-po and Sad-na-legs.^® 
I may add that, if there is anything real in the tale of the threefold 
re-distribution of wealth, such a far-reaching reform, which might 
almost be called a revolution, cannot have been carried out in the 
short time of one year. 

The DT. does not give us any help for solving this question. 
gZon-nu-dpal misunderstood his Chinese sources, and a complete 
confusion was the result. His list of kings for this period is the 
following : 

Mu-nc-btsan-po ... ... 780-797 

Ju-tsc-btsan-po ... ... 797-804 

K’ri-lde ... ... ... 804-814 

K’a-li-k’a-tsu ... . . 814-836 


The dates o^ Mu-nc-btsan-po are due to a curious misunderstand- 
ing. In a passage of the Kiu-T*ang-shu (Ch. 196B, fol. 2b) con- 
cerning the events of the year 780, K’ri-sron-lde-btsan is inci- 
dentally called with the abbreviated name K’i-li-tsan, that is, 
K’ri-btsan.” This name led astray several authors, Chinese as 
well as Europeans, and also gZon-nu-dpal; they supposed K’ri-btsan 
to be another king, who succeeded to the throne in or 
before that year. And since the successor of K’ri-sroh-ldc-btsan is 
Mu-ne-btsan-po, g2on-nu-dpal took him as the Tibetan equivalent 


10 The name of a king IDih'k’ri which is inserted between Sad-na-legs and 
Ral-pa-can by some of the manuscripts of the GR. (my ms. B and ms. Ill of those 
quoted by Mackin, Formnlaire Sanscrit-Tibetaih, p. 71), is most certainly an inter- 
polation. It docs not occur in any other Tibetan source; more than this, it is even 
ignored by most of the manuscripts of the GR., also by the most ancient; Hackin’s 
ms. I, found by Pclliot in Tun-huang. 

11 Laufer, Bird Divination, p. 93 note. 
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of the supposed Chinese name K’i-li-tsan. But next he was faced 
with the puzzling name Tsu-chih-tsien, which he could not 
translate by Mu-ne-Btsan-po. He did not overcome the difficulty, 
and simply transliterated Tsu-chih-tsien as Dsu-ce btsan-po, for 
which Ju-tse-btsan-po is evidently a misprint. The dates of this 
king are cjuite correctly given as 797-804, showing thus that 
g 2 on-nu-dpal understood the text of the Kiu T*ang'shu in the same 
way as I have done and was not misguided by the passage concern- 
ing the one-year reign of Tsu- chih-tsien. Next comes K’ri-lde 
(-sroh'btsan Sad-na-legs), 804-814. Except for the second date, 
which is 817 in the T'ang-shu, all this is also perfectly correct. It 
niay be observed that, notwithstanding its errors, the DT. supports 
my theory concerning the period 797-817, and mentions only two 
kings in those years. 

As for the LdGR., its royal list of this period is wrong. The 
compiler made things easy for himself ; the succession according to 
him is always from father to son (which is quite false), and he 
relates little more than the bare names of the kings. 

Summing up the preceding discussion, wc may safely assume 
that K’ri-sroh-lde-btsan had three sons, of whom the first, Mu-nc- 
btsan-jX) (Chinese : Tsu-chih-tsien) succeeded the father, the 
second did not reign, and the third, Sad-na-lcgs, succeeded his 
brother. 

The following table shows the dates of these kings : 

K’ri-sron-lde-btsan ... 755"797 

Mu-nc btsan-|X) ... ... 797-804 

Sad-na-legs ... ... ... 804-817 

Sad-na-lcgs’ reign was comparatively uneventful. The 
Tibetan chronicles do not relate anything noteworthy. There is 
an information in the British Museum Ms. of the LdGR. about 
the coming of the Pandit Kamalasila during this reign. This is 
wrong: Kamalasila had been invited to Tibet by K’ri-sroh-lde- 
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btsan, lUiJer whose presidency the famous debate took place in 
which the Pandit defeated the Tibetan followers of Chinese 
Buddhism‘s. In the relations with China, this reign was a com- 
paratively peaceful one, while it was characterised by the closest, but 
essentially hostile, contacts with the Caliphate. From the begin- 
ning of the century, al-Ma’inun, the second son of Harun ar- 
Rashid, was governor of Khorasan. Immediately after his father’s 
death, he came into conflict with his brother, the new Caliph al- 
Amin (809-813). In addition to these troubles with his brother, 
which soon were to degenerate into a fratricidal strife for the throne, 
he was obsessed by the incessant Tibetan raids. A heterogeneous 
mob, the back-bone of which was composed by Tibetan troops 
(juiuid), besieged even for a time the capital of Transoxania itself, 
Samarkand.' * The Tibetan war, which he inherited from his father, 
had become a serious handicap for al-Ma’mun; in fact, he laments 
in a letter preserved to us by the historian at-Tabari^'* of his difficult 
situation, because on the eve of taking the field against al-Amin, 
he had to leave at his rear the hostile rulers of the cast, amongst 
whom he mentions the king of Tibet. Rut eventually he succeeded 
in arriving at an agreement with the king of Tibet, who (probably, in 
reality, the Tibetan governor of Turkestan) even paid a visit to 
al'Ma’mun in one of the towns of Khorasan, and presented him 
with an idol of gold seated on a golden throne bedecked with jewels. 
al-Ma’mun later on sent this precious object to the highest sanc- 
tuary of Islam, t(ie Ka‘ba at Mecca.'" According to the Arabic 
historians, the king of Tibet should even have been converted to 
Islam. We do not know whether this peace lasted for long. In 
any case, this is the last mention of Tibet in Arabic sources. 

12 Bu-ston, II, 191-196. 13 II, 528. 

14 Ta’rikh ar-rusul wal-mulUk (Leyden edition), II, 815. See also Ibn al-Atir- 
Tarikh al-Kamil (Tliornberg edition), VI, 160. 

15 al'Ya‘qiibi, II, 550. Sec also Ibn al-Faqih {Bibliotheca geographnrtim ara- 
bicomm, V) p. 19. 



CHAPTER IX 


Decadence and fall of the monarchy 
With the accession of king K’n'gtsug-lclc-htsan Ral-pa-can to 
the throne 817, the history of Tibet becomes again clear and docs 
not present any chronological and genealogical difficulties till the fall 
of the monarchy. The father of this king (Sad-na-legs had 
five sons. The eklcst, gTsah-ma, renounced the world and 
took the vows of a Buddhist monk (later on he was killed by order 
of gLah-dar-ma) ; the second one, Ral-pa-can, was the most fervent 
Buddhist that ever rose to the Tihetan throne; the third gLah-dar- 
ma,' was to give later on a fierce demonstration of his fanaticism for 
the Bon-po religion. The royal family seems to have been animated 
in this epoch by strongest religious enthusiasm. Such an atmosphere 
characterises in all times and in all places the conversion of a people 
to a new religion; the fanaticism of the Turkish converts two 
centuries later offers an instance. 

The nickname Ral-na-can (vSansknt Kesarin, Lat. Caesar) is 
explained by the CR. thus ; the king, in order to show his vencra' 
tion for the monks and the lotsawas, wrapped his hair with long 
pieces of cloth, on which the holy men sat. The rise of such legends 
plainly shows that the king was really a very religious, nearly a bigot- 
ed, man. Accordingly, some chronicles" even tried to place him 
among the incarnated kings, as an incarnation of Vajrapani; but 
this was not accepted by the majority. 

The pacific mentality of the king manifested itself in a lull 
in military activity. In fact, the three great empires which for 
two centuries had struggled* for the possession of Central Asia were 

1 According to CFD. fol. 41a, gLan-tlar-ina waj. the secoiul son; he sliouKf 
have ascended to tlie throne after the death of his father, hut was excludeil from 
It on account of his Bon-po faith. 

2 Bu-ston, II, 196 followed by Sanang-Setsen, p. 49. 
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already in ^full decadence. The Caliphate was now under the 
influence of the disintegrating forces to which it finally succumbed; 
in 820 the semi-independent dynasty of the Tahirids in Khorasaii 
was founded and at the same time began the career of the Samanids 
of Transoxiana; the Arabic state disappeared thus for ever from the 
political life of Turkestan. The empire of the T’angs was nearly on its 
last legs and was not in a position to busy itself with what happened 
outside the frontiers of. China proper. Tibet was now exhausted by 
the long and unequal struggle on three fronts. Peace was called for 
by the force of circumstances. ^ As we have seen, the treaty between 
Tibet and the Caliphate was concluded round alx)ut 810. Little later 
on, in 822, the famous treaty was signed which finally closed Tibet’s 
long-lasting fight with its great neighbour. The text of the treaty 
together with the additional documents - was inscribed on stone 
pillars. It is now too well-known to require further elucidation here. 
Waddell’s cditictii is imperfect, but until it becomes possible to 
secure a good cstampage or photographs of the inscriptions, it is useless 
to resume the discussion. 

Unlike the treaty of 783, the 822 peace was not broken (apart 
from the usual incidents on the frontier) and lasted until the fall of 
the monarchy, the end of the T’ang, the partial Uigiinc conquest 
and then the Islamization of Eastern I urkestan removed all possi- 
bilities to conflict for several centuries to come. 

The LdGR. gives us the customary list of conquests; but it 
deals with countries that were already under Tibetan suzerainty 
since a long time past. According to the statement of the Tang- 
shu, Ral-pa-can was far from being warlike, and the same impres 
sion can be gained from a perusal of the Tibetan chronicles. The 
works of peace were much more attractive for him, and, in addi 
tion to the invitations to Indian pandits, ’ we hear also of a regulation 
of weights and measures after the Indian pattern. 

3 riic expression bKa-cog of the* LdGR. (p. 33) is an abbreviation of the 
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The Buddhistic zeal of the dynasty was responsible for a gradual 
replacement of the aristocracy by Buddhist monks in the most 
influential charges of the court. The Bodhimor^ speaks plainly 
about this. In addition, a realpersecution of the old Boivpo religion 
was in sight. All this contributed to the growth of a tension that 
had to burst inevitably into a revolution. In 836 a conspiracy was 
formed and the king was assassinated by two noblemen. The 
chronicles clearly recall that the conspiracy was the work of the 
aristocracy. Among the conspirators and the chief supporters ot 
the new regime occur a few' of the most famous names of the old 
families that once formed the backbone of the state, and of which 
lor a long time, since the coup d’etat of K’n-sroh-lde-btsan, nothing 
was heard. The assassins were sBas Stag-snas (Bu-ston : sBas rGyah 
to-rc) and Cog-ro Legs-sgra; the Cog-ro clan was one of the most 
noted Tibetan families in the eighth century. ' 

1 he conspirators placed on the throne prince K ri-dbu-dum- 
btsan," called gLah-dar-ma, younger brother of Ral-pa-can. This* 
king became the target of all Lamaist historians who painted him 
with the foulest colours as a combination, of Nero and Julian the 
Apostate; the T'ang-shu, under Buddhist influence, increases the 
dose. Out of all these exaggerations it has become impossible to 
lay down precisely what was the real character of this king. In 
any case, it is undeniable that the persecutions, or more appropriate- 
ly vexations, of Ral-pa-can were answered by a deliberate attempt 
at suppressing Buddhism. I do not think that the chronicles 
are far from truth when they say that the temples were 
closed or destroyed, and the monks were forced to escape or were 

names of the two lotsawas dPal-rtscgs of bKa and Klui-rgyal-mi'. an of Cog-ro (C/?., 
fol. 3^b). 

4 In the notes to Sanang-Setsen, pp. 361-362. 

5 A minister Cog-ro Blon-btsan-bzcr-lto-yoh is mentioned in the Lhasa pillar 

inscription of 822. Laufer, Bird Divination among the Tibetans^ pp. 74 ' 75 * * 4 - 

6 GR., fol. 134a. 
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dishonoured by being obliged to break their vow of ahimsa. The 
prime minister of gLah-dar-ma was one of the murderers of Ral- 
pa-can, sBas Stag-snas; he was probably the guiding spirit of the 
reaction. . 

The LdGR. offers a curious interpretation of these events. It 
makes the king and his three chief ministers incarnations of 
demons invoked by four Brahmans who were angry on account 
of the success of Buddhism in Tibet. This legend, evidently i f 
popular origin, remains isolated and no trace of it is found in other 
sources. 

In 8^2 gLah'dar-ma^ was assassinated by the monk dPahgyt- 
rdo-rje, who succeeded miraculously in escaping. But the death 
of the protector of the Bon-po*s did not restore the predominance 
of Buddhism, although the historians like to represent the 
activity of gLah-dar-ma as a simple interlude after which Buddhism 
resumed its victorious penetration. Ihe fact that the throne 
remained to the descendants of gLah-dar-ma and that lor two 
centuries scarcely anything is heard about the nenv religion, is 
enough to explode the legend of an immediate restoration of 
Buddhism. 1 he persecution done by gLah-darma, although it lasted 
only four years (it really began, as it appears, in ^^39), inllicted a heavy 
blow on Buddhism and revealed how superHcial was its penetration, 
apparently so brilliant. The Tibetan converts, no longer guided 

7 Franckc [Antiqiiittcs of Indian Tibet, II, lo) afTiimis that tvcii al-Ikmni 
knows gLan-dar-nia. He refers probably to the king Lagathrinan, who according 
to al-Beruni (Arabic text, p. 208, 1 . 2) was the last of the Tibetan ch/nasty (this is a 
blinuler of al-Bcruni; it was probably of 5 aka origin) of the 5 ahi of Kabul. In fact. 
Sachau [Albcrttni s India, II, 361) thought of gLah-dar-ma, but he himself ahan- 
doneil the idea which is absolutely untenable, hinorically, geographically, and phnne- 
tically. If we admit a corruption (quite possible and very frequent) of Arabic / 
with “tasdld” into k, the name perfectly corresponds lo LaPa -1 orainan;.. 
Toramana is a well-known name among barbarian rulers of North-Western India, 
and Lalla finds a correspondence in the very name of the successor of this king, 
I.alliya (which in al Beiuni is corrupted into Kallar; see Seybold in ZDMC.^ 
pp. 6C39-700). 
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by the profound learning and spiritual altitude of the Indian 
teachers, rapidly degenerated and gradually reverted to the worship 
of natural forces which seems to constitute the nucleus of Bon-po 
religion; as a matter of fact, the Tantric Buddhism of Padma- 
sambhava already contained in itself the germs of similar develop- 
ment. Thus the necessity of persecuting Buddhism was no longer 
felt, as this religion had practically disappeared. It was only after 
two centuries that Rin-c’en-bzah-|.x), Atisa and Mar-pa started, one 
may say, ex-novo the work of conversion, which on this occasion 
was crowned with success. 

After the death of gLah-dar-ma the first queen pretended ro 
be pregnant^ and a little later she presented as the son of the 
murdered king a baby who had the name of KTi-lde,’’ but, as he 
owed the throne to the mother, Was generally known as Yum-brtan 
(‘he who was supported by the mother ). The Vang^shu 
(Ch. 2 i 6B, fol. qb) confirms this story in the main lines; it calls 
the new king K’i-li-hu (Table of Chinese Characters No. 25); in 
fact, K’i-li = K’n; he was really the nephew of the queen and 

ascended the throne at the age of three under the regency of his 

aunt. It is to be noted that the queen, and thus the new . king as 
well, belonged once more to the famous clan mC ims. But 

a little later another wfc of gLah-dar-ma brought to light a 

son, gNam-lde,'" commonly known under the name of ’Od-sruhs 
1 he youg prince, or others in his behalf, claimed the throne, with 
partial success. The unity of Tibet was destroyed; after a century 
there existed a great number of petty local chieftains, descended 
from ’Od-sruhs and Yum-brtan. 

The two families seem to have antagonized in the held of 
religion as well. While the short rule of Yum-brtan over the entire 
country continued to supjxirt the Bon-po religion," to ’Od-sruhs is 

9 C¥D.. fol, 46a. 


8 GR., fol. 140a. 
II GR., fol. 140a. 


10 CFD., fol. 4f)a. 
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attributed by the chronicles the immediate restoration of Buddhism. 
This is wholly unlikely, but it is striking that the kings of Guge, 
to whom finally the victory of Tibetan Buddhism is due, were the 
descendants of ’Od-sruhs. 

After the brief information about K’i-li-hu, the Chinese do 
not know the existence of a monarchy in Tibet, and for the rest of 
the T’ang period had their contacts only with the local chiefs of 
the frontier. The old kingdom of Sroh-btsan-sgam-po was 
dissolving into tiny fragments and did not come to life any more. 

It IS not easy to-day to determine the causes of the fall of 
a monarchy which for two centuries fought against the Chinese 
empire as an equal adversary. But one of the causes was certainly 
the discredit into 'which the monarchy fell in the eyes of the people 
and, above all, of the aristocracy. As in all oriental dynasties, the 
inevitable decadence overtook also the Tibetan one, although it 
was slower and less pronounced in this case. For a warlike people 
as were the TibetiMis before the victory of Buddhism, the military 
feebleness and political incapacity of the last kings was bound to 
appear discreditable. Besides this, while we do not bear of an attempt 
against the person of the king for two centuries, when the queen 
P o-yoh-bza struck a serious blow to the dynasty poisoning her son, 
the fascination disappeared and the people followed the example 
which was offered bv the reigning house itself. The last two kings 
were assassinated ; the monarchy did not command any more respect 
either morally or politically. 

gNam-ri-sroh-btsan founded the state and Sroh-btsan-sgnm-po 
consolidated it and made it powerful, basing it on the aristocracy; 
the monarchy maintained itself keeping the friendship of the 
nobility and dividing it in order to secure its obedience. 
But the last kings had lost the political tradition of the 
founders. If the attempt of Mu-nc-btsan-po had succeeded, 
it would have placed the state on new and sounder bases. But 
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after its tragic failure the succeeding kings were too weak to deserve 
the respect and esteem of the nobility; moreover, they foolishly 
antagonized it, trying to keep it away from influential positions, 
that were accorded to the new spiritual aristocracy hailing from 
India. The nobles, who could no longer dominate the dynasty, 
opposed It, and the reaction they led was so strong as to sweep away 
not only Buddhism, but the monarchy itself, which had to appear 
as an useless burden on the chiefs of clans who had regained the con- 
sciousness of their power. They continued however to disguise 
their ambitions under the name of rightful princes of the 
ancient royal house. These princes succeeded in founding 
strong states in the west (Guge, Ladakh), where the Tibetan im- 
migration was more recent and the immigrants were freer from 
the bonds of the clans. But they could never again exercise an 
effective power in the feudal anarchy of Central Tibet, where 
the clan system remained as the only true form of government until 
Buddhism had changed gradually in the course of centuries the 
very character of the people.’” The monarchic tradition, extinct 
in Tibet proper, took refuge in territories originally non-Tibetan, 
in the western states. 

The Tibetan monarchy, although it filled two centuries of the 
history of Asia, did not leave any political or ethnical traces in 
Turkestan; it left only scanty and unimportant traces in Tibet 
itself, which in 8.:J2 found itself nearly in the same conditions is 
it was in the 6th century. From the cultural point of view, the 
monarchy marks the beginning of Tibetan literature, which did not, 
however, show any remarkable development in this period. It 
began to flourish only one century and a half after the death oL 


12 Even today the nobility maintains a portion of its ancient great power aiul 
libct may be said to be to a certain extent a feudal State. Ci. Re!l, Ttb(t Past 
tind Pri‘setit (Oxford 192/^) p. 142. 
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gLan-dar-ma, when Rin-c’en-bzah-po and Atisa commenced the 
translation of the sacred texts systematically and on a large scale. 

There is one aspect of the historical mission of Tibetan monarchy 
which deserves to be studied more thoroughly; it is its function of 
a dividing wall between the two great empires and civiliza- 
tions : the Chinese and the Arabic-Musalman. If Tibet had 
not arrested the march of Chinese armies which in the decade 
650-660 were about to penetrate into Western Turkestan, they 
would have come face to face with the Arabs in Khorasan. In 
anticipation of a similar clash, the Chinese, with that practical 
political sense which has always distinguished them, prepared ably 
the political bases of their advance, presenting it as a restoration of 
the Sassanian empire. They had always been in amicable relations 
with the old Persian dynasty; the last king, Yazdajird III, before 
the decisive battles with the Arabs in 636 and 642 sent the state 
treasure in safety to China.** His son Firuz was recognized by 
the T’angs as the king of Persia and was installed in this 
position in the frontier regions, probably in modern Seistan, 
but could not maintain himself against the Arabs but for a few 
years. His son Narses too enjoyed Chinese support.** The 
unexpected intervention of the new Tibetan state nipped in the bud 
all Chinese designs in Persia, obliging the Chinese governors of 
Eastern Turkestan to devote all their attention towards the south- 
east. It is impossible to speculate to-day what consequences 
Chinese support to the last defenders of the ancient Persian king- 
dom and religion would have brought, or simply to foresee what 
results the direct contacts between the two great civilizations, 
Arabic-Musalman and Chinese, could have produced. 

13 Eutychius (Sa‘id ibn al-Batriq), Nazam al-jawhar. Quoted by Cactaiii, 
Annali delt Islam, vol. Ill (Milano 1910) p. 654. 

14 Chavannes, Documents sur les Tou-kiue Occidentaux, p. 172 and 'Notes 
additionelles sur les Tou-kiue Occidentaux, in Toung-Pao, 1904, p. 22. 



CHAPTER X 


The Sources of the LdGR. 

In Chapter I, I have dealt with the sources of the first section 
of the LdGR. (cosmology and mythology). The aim of the present 
chapter is to put the second section of the LdGR. (history of the 
great Tibetan monarchy) in its right place among the other Tibetan 
chronicles. It may seem highly premature to speak of the sources 
of the LdGR., since the number of Tibetan chronicles hitherto 
known is so scanty that it makes impossible any attempt of real 
research of the sources carried out with strictly scientific criteria. 
Scholars in Europe are in a particularly unfavourable condition in 
this regard, because the few Tibetan and Mongolian chronicles that 
have been published in Europe and in India are (with one single 
exception) certainly not among the best or the oldest or the most 
authoritative. It is just the best fruits of Tibetan historiography 
(the GR. and the Z)T.) that have escaped their attention. Thus the 
only possible course is of laying down a few general lines of develop 
ment of history-writing in Tibet on the base of the scanty material 
hiiherto known; the following scheme is thus to be regarded as al- 
together provisional and may need correction or even niay be dis- 
carded on the evidence of any new Tibetan historical work coming 
to light. It is simply a systematic catalogue of all the works that I 
know of. 

The historical literature of Tibet may be divided into three 
great periods. 

I. The first period, that may be called archaic, ranees from the 
7th to the 13th century, including thus the monarchy, the epoch 
of final introduction of Buddhism by Rin-e’en-bzan-po and Atisa, 
and the centuries immediately following. Very few works of this 
period have survived. Among the oldest ones are the various 
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manuscripts of historical contents discovered in the sands of Eastern 
Turkestan and preserved partly in Paris and partly in London. 
They are contemporary to the great Tibetan monarchy, and as 
such their publication would mark an important step ahead in our- 
knowledge of Tibetan history. The first origin of the famous work, 
the Padma-bka-tah, an account of the career of Padmasambhava, 
dates back to this period; but in its present form, it is certainly of 
much later date. It has preserved to us a good deal of highly inter- 
esting information which would otherw^ise have been lost. The 
various rnam-Par, or biographies of the great Buddhist teachers and 
thinkers, are a kind of literature that largely flourished during the 
latter half of this epoch;' they are very interesting from the point of 
view of religious history, but have scarcely any importance for the 
history of Tibetan monarchy. Towards the end of this period or 
at the beginning of the following, (but in any case before the G/?.) 
was probably composed the Mani-bka- bum, a narration of the 
achievements of Sroh-btsan-sgam-po attributed to the king himself. 

II. The second period is the golden epoch of Tibetan historio- 
graphy. It includes the 14th and 15th centuries, an epoch that 
also corresponds to a magnificent revival of the entire religious and 
literary life of Tibet; it is sufficient to recall the names of Bu-ston 
and fson-k’a-pa. To this second period belong only three of the 
works known to me. But these have an outstanding importance and 
exercised a deep influence on all subsequent chronicles. 

The first in the chronological order is the Cos-bynh (history 
of religion) of Bu-ston, of which we have an excellent translation by 
Obcrmiller. It was written in 1^23 and is a veritable mine of in- 
formation about Indian Buddhism. The history of Tibet, instead, 
IS concentrated in a few pages and is very concise so far as the non- 
religious facts are concerned. 


On tiu* rnjm-t^ar literature see Tucci, huio-Tihftica, vol. II. 
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A few years later, in 1328, was written the rGyaLrahs-gsal-bai' 
medoh, that became the history of Tibet par excellence. This 
chronicle, which is very imperfect from our western point of view 
(the historical material is buried under a mass of confused legends 
and anecdotes), has an intrinsic value that is certainly much inferior 
to that of the other two works of this period; it is, however, richer 
in information about the political history of Tibet. 

The third of the great chronicles, the Deb^t' er-shon-fo, was 
composed in 1476, a century and a half later than che other two. 
It is not, strictly speaking, a real chronicle, since it consists of a 
small historical introduction in the form of chronological tables 
derived from Chinese sources, and of a scries of biographies of the 
great teachers of Indian and Tibetan Buddhism. Its chronology is 
a remarkable example of precision, an unique thing in the whole of 
Tibet. One could even have the impression that gZoivnu-dpal had 
a Chinese teacher from whom he imbibed the love of exact chronology 
that is characteristic of the Chinese. 

From these three works are derived practically all the chronicles 
of the third period. The DT., naturally, has not exercised any great 
influence, since it could not serve as a source for the history of the 
monarchy, whicli it only refers to in passing. Of Bu-ston and the 
GR,, it was certainly the second that had the greater number of 
followers. 

III. The third period extends from the i6th century to our 
own times. It opens with the C'os-’hyuh of Padma-dkar-po, 
written probably in the first half of the i6th century. Though 
being of the utmost importance for the history of the Lamaist sects, 
it is almost useless for the history of the monarchy. Judging by 
the few leaves which it devotes to the latter, it appears that it owes 
more to Bu-ston than to the GR* 

The first work of the 17th century is the well-known history of 
Indian Buddhism of Taranatha. Any mention of Tibet is practi- 
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cally missing in it, and thus it cannot be possibly counted among 
Tibetan chronicles. 

In 1662 the Mongol prince Sanang-Setsen wrote his chronicle, 
the undeserving reputation of which has already been pointed out. 
It is based (so far as the history of Tibet is concerned) almost com- 
pletely on the GR., although the author has kept in view, and 
occasionally even followed, Bu-ston. 

In the notes to his translation of Sanang-Setsen, J. }. Schmidt 
quotes long extracts from a Calniuc work, the Bodhimor, the date 
of which is not known. It is a sufficiently faithful translation of 
the GR. 

In the second half of the 17th century one of the greatest figures 
in Tibetan history, the fifth Dalai-Lama Nag-dban-blo-bzan 
(1617-1682), wrote his chronicle (for its full title sec Bibliography), 
the reading of which presents innumerable difficulties, to the extent 
of being nearly unintelligible, on account of its continuous dependence 
on the rules of Indian alanikara. Inspite of this, it has no mean 
value, inasmuch as the author, besides being one of the most brilliant 
intelligences Tibet ever produced, could avail himself of materials 
not accessible to others, as, for example, the Lhasa archives. So 
far as the history of Tibetan monarchy is concerned, it follows 
mainly the GR. 

The chronological tables of the Vaidurya-dkar-fo, translated by 
Csoma dc Korbs in appendix to his Grammar of the Tibetan Langu- 
age, date back to the end of this century (1686). The chronology of 
the Vaidurya-dkar-po seems to have been derived mainly from the 
GR. 

Towards the latter half of the i8th century (after 1746) a work 
of the same nature was compiled : the chronological tables of the 
Rcumig by Sum-pa-mk’an-po (1703-1776), translated by S. C. Das 
III JASB., 1889. It is a sufficiently accurate work, far more than the 
Vaidurya-dkar-po. It appears that the author extensively availed 
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himself of the DT. These tables arc but an appendix to a more bulky 
work, dPag^bsam-ljon-bzah, which I could not make use of. It is 
a strange fact that the list of the 27 kings in the dPag-bsam- 
h]oh-bzah, as reproduced by Francke in his notes to the LdGR., is 
ifidependcnt as much of the GR. as of Bu-ston, and seems instead to 
have been derived from the Marii-bka- bum . 

Finally, in the opening years of the 19th century the Hoy C os- 
'byuh of ’Jigs-med-nam-mk’a was composed. It contains but 
scanty references to the history of Tibetan monarchy, probably 
drawn from the GR. 

I do not know to which epoch belongs the rGyaUrabs-bon-gyu 
*byuh'gnas, edited by S. C. Das and known to me only through 
Laufer’s review (^Ein tibetisches Geschichtswerk der Bon-po\ in 
T’oung-Pao, 1901). 

Having thus drawn in broad outlines a picture of the Tibetan 
historiography, we can determine the position that the LdGR. 
deserves in it. It occupies an important position among the best 
works of the third period. As for myself, its value is inferior only 
to the CFD, and is at least equal to Sanang-Setsen. The LdGR. is 
closely akin to Bu-ston, as I have already mentioned. The grounds 
on which this statement of mine is based are limited but sure. In 
the first place, the list of the 27 kings is identical in both the LdGR. 
and Bu-ston, while it differs dchnitely from that of other chronicles. 
Secondly, the list of Indian pandits that came to Tibet during the 
reign of Sroh-btsan-sgam-po is characteristic of LdGR. and Bu-ston, 
while in other chronicles there are but scanty traces of it. Thirdly, 
the group of works that call the son of Sroh-btsan-sgam-po with the 
name of Mah-sroh-mah-btsan is formed by LdGR. and Bu-ston only. 
Lastly, the identity of facts as narrated by Bu-ston and LdGR. is, 
generally speaking, perfect while discrepancies are not lacking in 
this regard between these two works and all the other chronicles. 
The difference, however, in the style and arrangement of materials 
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is such as to exclude a pure and simple derivation of the LdGR. from 
Bu-ston. The possibilities are two : cither the authors of the LdGR. 
knew Bu-ston through one or more intermediate compilations, or 
the LdGR. is wholly independent of Bu-ston and was derived from 
the same sources as Bu-ston; the second possibility is more likely. • 

But the compilers of the LdGR., although availing themselves 
of the same materials as Bu-ston, took notice also of the GR., or of 
its sources, for the proto-historic and legendary parts. Here too it 
is difficult to say whether it was done as a direct derivation from the 
GR., or quite independently of it. Those parts of the text which 
arc word for word the same in both LdGR. and GR. are composed 
by what wc shall call the “chronicle in verse.” 

The story of the Tibetan kings up to Sroh-btsan-sgam-po was 
transmitted at the outset in the form of a chronicle in verse, of a type 
which closely resembles the Vanisavalis of the Punjab Hill States. 
Of this chronicle nothing remains but a few sections preserved in 
the LdGR. and GR. Below is given a list of the pieces found in 
LdGR. 

A. The first and the longest piece occurs p. 29/I.13 — 
p. 30/1.9. It includes the following fragments 

(1) The series of the seven K’ri’s (page 29/I. i'3'22) in 
verses of seven syllables 

(2) Also the following two lines (23, 2q) constituted a part 
of the chronicle, although, corrupted during the many 
centuries of oral tradition and also later on by the copy- 
ists, they appear as prose. Comparing them with the 
corresponding paragraph of the GR. (fol. 52), equally 
corrupted, they can be reconstructed thus: 

de dag la dbu la od kyi lha dag yod pas 
dguti lo man du bzugs 
sras og ma rnams bc’ibs k’a t’ab tsa na 
dc Itar bde bar gsegs. 
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( 3 ) The following lines of prose (25- 27) can easily be re- 
duced through some small modifications to verses of nine 
syllables. They appear also in the GR. in a much en- 
larged form, in which the order of verses is different 
and which looks as if it were a paraphrase of the original 
text. The more concise form of the verses in the 
LdGR. seems nearer to the original. 

(^) Then follows a group of verses (p. 29/I.28 — p. 30/I.6) 
on the progress of civilisation in the times of Spu-de-giih- 
rgyal; they occur almost identically in the GR. (fol. 55). 

(5) The list of the Legs’ is in its nucleus composed in 

verses of five syllables, all of the same type : Dei sras 

so legs. The interpolated observations concerning some 
of these rulers are in prose. The series of the IDe s 
is also in prose, and perhaps it was so in the original. 
At least it is very difficult to reduce it to verses. 

B, A group of four verses (p. 30/1. 22-25) that speaks of the 
discoveries made under king K’ri-snah-bzuh-btsan, evidently formed 
a part of the chronicle. 

C. The same may be said about the verses that speak of the 
discoveries made under king Sroh-btsan.^^sgam-po (p. 31 / 1 . 18-24). 
They occur also in the GR., but there they are inserted absurdly in 
the middle of a song on the lips of the Chinese bride of Sroh-btsan- 
sagm-po on the eve of her departure for Tibet. 

The verse at page 31/1,1 1 does not form a part of the chronicle. 
It is of an erudite origin and is the first verse of a poem which in 
its entirety is given in the GR. (fol. 66). It is a sort of grammatical 
)oke and consists of four verses of nine syllables containing no vowel 
but a, and of four verses of seven syllables containing only the vowels 
€, i, o^ u respectively. The verse in question is rather obscure. It 
is beyond our knowledge why Francke takes gzal-ras-gsal as a name 
of Spyaivras-gzigs (Avalokitesvara); this is completely groundless. 
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Comparing the various readings,^ I propose to reconstruct the verse 
us follows: 

zal ras gsal ba dan mdahs gah ba bzah 
and to translate it: 

‘The face (of Avalokitesvara) is completely luminous and the 
colour is altogether auspicious.” 

Another fragment in verse is to be found at page 33/I.8-15. 
But Its style, so different from that of the verses hitherto quoted, 
its argument (a sort of hymn in honour of Khi-sroh-lde-btsan and 
Padmasambhava), the phraseology, which reminds us of the later 
Lamaist authors, conspire to make it unlikely that these verses 
should form a part of the chronicle. It is instead, one of the few ex- 
amples included in the LdGR. of those poetic pieces of half epic and 
half religious character that abound in the GK. and of which a fine 
specimen was translated by Laufer.^ 

The GR. contains in addition certain other fragments of the 
chronicle in verse. But there is a wide difference betvi'ecn the LdGR. 
and the GR, in this regard. Instead of the verses relating to the 
progress of civilization under the single kings, of frequent occurrence 
in the LdGR., the GR. regularly mentions (in verses of nine 
syllables) the location and names 01 the royal tombs, and this informa- 
tion is never missing for any king, even in the 8th and 9th century.'* 
The fragments are too scanty to enable us to conclude whether 
the LdGR. and the GR. derive from the same source, each one of 
them drawing different groups of verses, or they were based on two 

2 LdGR. ms. S: gzal ras gsal la nad mdans gan ba bzaii 
LdGR. ms. L : gzal ras gsal la ho mdah gah ba bzah 

GR. ms. A (fol. 66): zal ras gsal la dah ’dahs gah ba bsad 
GR. ms. B (fol. 76b) : 2 al ras gsal ba dah dahs gah ba bzah 

3 ’Die Brnza Sprache , in Voung-Pao 1908, pp. 39-47. 

4 It is to be noted that the CFD. gives after every king a short poem on his 
achievements. Those poems, however, have a somewhat different character and arc 
of a later origin. 
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different sources. It may be only pointed out that the fragments in 
LdGR. show an archaic character which is slightly more pronounced. 
In any case, the existence of a sort of primitive Vamsavali in verse 
is not to be doubted. 

Another very important .source of the LdGR., chiefly for its 
third section (Ladakhi history) must have been the dkar-cag {mahat- 
my as) of the Ladakhi monasteries; they arc works of usually very 
ancient origin and contain very interesting informations. The 
notices in the third section about pious works arid donations of the 
kings are almost certainly copied from the dkar-cag of the most im- 
portant Ladakhi monasteries : for example, Alchi and Lamayuru. 

The general impression that the LdGR, offers us is that of a 
great antiquity of its material. As we have it now, it is of recent 
origin, but its first redaction goes back to a remote past. The entire 
first section with its numerous Bon-po infiltrations must be of a very 
ancient origin. For the second section the compilers have not only 
availed themselves of a historical material identical to that used by 
Bu-ston, whose work is the oldest among the three great chronicles, 
but also have preserved for us extensive pieces of the very ancient 
chronicle in verse. The entire arrangement of the materials and 
the style itself of the work lead us to the conclusion that the LdGR. 
was not simply compiled from Bu-ston and the GR., but represents a 
niorc or less independent redaction of an ancient body of historical 
traditions brought into Ladakh by its Tibetan invaders (Skyid-ldc 
SJi-ma-mgon), which maintained itself comparatively pure up to its 
final redaction. 




SECOND PART 


CHAPTER I 

Ladakh before the loth century 

As we have seen, the first part of the LdGR. should be grouped 
with Central Tibetan chronicles, with which, despite all of Francke’s 
attempts at interpretation, it shares the peculiarity of never mention- 
ing Ladakh; the name of Mar-yul (Ladakh) is practically absent 
from the great Lamaist chronicles, which mention it only on a 
unique occasion, when they relate the partition of Western Tibet 
among ’Od-sruns’ descendants. Even the Chinese sources, although 
very well informed about Tibet and contain references also to 

j 

Baltistan, seem to have no knowledge of Ladakh. In Kalhana’s 
Rajatarahgint no more than vague allusions are to be found. Hence, 
it may be said that there are no literary sources extant on Ladakh’s 
history prior to the loth century, which, therefore, remains practi- 
cally unknown and may be only tentatively outlined by hypothetical 
reconstruction based upon present ethnical conditions and upon the 
history of neighbouring countries and none too abundant epigraphi- 
cal data. Francke is the only author who has attempted such a 
reconstruction.^ Without wishing by any means to detract from the 
merits of this able pioneer in such an almost unexplored field as 
the history of Tibet and Ladakh still is, one cannot help recognizing 
that the value of all his work and particularly of his research on the 
period of the origins is materially diminished by his preconception 
that Ladakh was the original seat of the Tibetan monarchy and the 
centre of the formation of the state. 

In the population of Ladakh, Francke admits four successive 
strains, as the consequence of four successive immigrations : 

1 History of Western Tibet, pp. 12-46. 
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Tibetan nomad tribes, Mons, Dardis, Central Tibet folk. The 
existence of the first of these strains is argued from Ptolemy’s men- 
tion of a Dabasai people, whose name was connected by Cunningham, 
Francke and others with dbUs — the region, of which Lhasa is the 
capital. But the connection does not seem to be phonetically 
warranted. Furthermore, the territorial subdivision system pre- 
supposed by the name dbUs is of a later age, at least not prior to the 
fall of the monarchy, and probably as late as the time of the first 
Dalai-Lamas. Such a system appears as patterned after a mandala 
scheme, — not a surprising occurrence inasmuch as the mandala theory 
occupies a preponderant place throughout the Tibetan ‘Weltan- 
schauung’ ; we have already seen in the first section of the LdCR. a 
list of regions so arranged as to form a mandala. The later officially 
recognized division of Tibet into pr6vinces may be reduced to the 
following scheme : dbUs (which, in fact, literally means ‘centre’) in 
the centre, K’ams to the east, Lho-yul (the country between the 
Tsangpo and the Indian frontier, including Bhutan) to the south, 
gTsan to the west, Byan-t’an to the north. Such a division certainly 
did not exist in the 7th and 8th centuries, not being mentioned in 
the Lhasa inscriptions, in the Turkestan documents, or in any of the 
older literary sources; it cannot possibly date back to Ptolemy’s time. 

Moreover there is no reason for locating the Dabasai in Western 
Tibet. They were a trans-Gangetic Indian people, dwelling to the 
west of the Dabasa mountains, where Ptolemy places the source of 
the Daona (the river Mekong).^ They seem, therefore, to have lived 
in north-western Yiin-nan; they might have been a Tibetan people, 
but they cannot have anything to do with Western Tibet. In the 
latter region Ptolemy knows of but two peoples : the Daradrai,^ — the 
present Dardis, and the Byltaib — namely, the Baltis, of whom the 


2 Berthclot, L'Asie ancienne centrale et sud^orientale, p. 400. 

3 Ihid., p. 285. 4 Ibid., p. 208. 
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former certainly aiid the latter most likely arc not a 1 ibctan people ; 
the Baltis, being originally kindred to the Dardis, could not have 
become Tibctanized at so early a time. Hence it is clear that it is 
utterly impossible to find in Ptolemy any evidence as to the existence 
of a Tibetan population in Ladakh at his time. 

The name of Mon designates in Ladakh the low caste of the 
musicians and blacksmiths, representing, in Francke’s opinion, the 
rema'ns of the ancient population conquered and reduced to a low 
condition by the Dardi invaders. But thus view cannot be upheld 
any longer, since Dainclh’ proved that the Mons do not in the least 
dififer from the remainder of the population. The fact that popular 
tradition credit:; the Mons with many ancient constructions of un- 
known origin does not have any evidential value, because the Western 
Tibet people apply the name to all the non-1 ibetan populations of 
past ages, without reference to any tribe in particular; by Mon 
buildings, therefore, they mean only buildings credited to foreign 
peoples of ancient ages, who of course have no connection whatsoever 
with the caste of musicians and blacksmiths. 

Francke’s system is untenable as tar as the two first strains are 
concerned. But the other two fit historical and ethnical realities. 
There is no doubt that the ethnical substratum of the Ladakh people 
is Dardi. The names of rivers and mountains are there to attest it, 
although dressed in Tibetan garb. Anthropometrical research con- 
firms the present Ladakhis to be a mixed race, the chief elements of 
which are the Dardic (Indo-lranic) and the Tibetan (Mongoloid).*' 
Dardi folklore preserves the tradition that the whole of Ladakh was 
originally occupied by the Dardis. 

5 Spcdiztonr Italiana Dc Ftlippi, bcrit 11 : Rcsultati gcolo^tn r gcv^^rafia, 
vol. IX: / umant (Bologna 1925) pp. 137-139. 

6 Biasiitii, in Spedizionc Italiana Dc Filippi, II/X, I tipi umaui, p. 262. D.iintlli 
(tbui., p. goes one step further and positively avers: “It is a while people, 
which, certainly not in its nias.s and perhaps not even in a majority of us memher^, 
has had a slight touch of mongoloid characters.” 
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The period of the Tibetan immigration is difficult to fix, but it 
is most unlikely to belong to a time prior to the 7th century, as up 
to then Ladakh not only had no connection with Tibet, but was 
also separated from it by the Guge people of non-Tibetan race and 

The first glimpse of the country’s history belongs to the 2nd 
century of the Christian era. Ladakh belonged then to the great 
Kusana empire/ which has left a mark of itself in an inscription in 
Kharosthi characters at Khalatse. This inscription, edited by Sten 
Konow,** bears the name of the great king Uvima Kavthisa (Wima 
Kadphises II) arid a date, the year 187, corresponding perhaps to 103 
or 104 A.D/. Obvious economic and geographical considerations 
warrant the assumption that in later times, as In the previous Kusana 
period, the various rulers of Kashmir did not neglect to secure con- 
trol of the important trade highway of Ladakh by garrisoning 
the strategical key-points, until the establishment of the 
strong Balti kingdom of Skardo interposed a barrier between the two 
countries. Such military occupations are most likely to have 
occurred, but they have left no trace other than a religious and cul- 
tural influx attested to us by several inscriptions of various periods. 

None of the great Chinese pilgrims seems to have gone through 
Ladakh. Yuan Chuang mentions a Mo-lo-so region, which 
Cunningham identifies with Ladakh. This identification, how- 

7 Ptolemy places the Byltai (Baltis) in the Saka region (Berthclot, pp. 199-208). 
This might warrant the suggestion that Baltistan (hence, probably, Ladakh as well) 
before the Kusana conquest could have beerkrincludcd in the 5 aka satrapy of Taxlla. 

8 Corpus Inscriptionum Indicarum, The Kharosthi Inscriptions, vol. II, part I 
(Calcutta 1929) pp. 79'8 i. 

9 But Konow’s chronology is very doubtful; sec Rapson’s remarks in JRAS., 
1930, pp. 190-191 and 198-199. I disagree with Rapson’s views only inasmuch as I 
do not think the possibility of the existence of a Kusana inscription in Ladakh may 
properly be doubted on geographical grounds: 

10 Ancient Geography of India (Calcutta 1924) p. 16/^; Ladak, physical, statis- 
tical and historic^ (London 1854) pp. 18-19. But Mo-lo-so docs not stand 
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ever, extends us no aid, for Yuan Chuang talks of these regions by 
hearsay, never having visited them. 

For the 8th century events we can rely on the history of Baltistan 
for the same period. The latter country, continually threatened by the 
Tibetans, could maintain its independence only by virtue of freejuent 
Chinese aid. In 722 A. D., 4000 Chinese soldiers entered Baltistan 
and assisted its king in repulsing the invaders.** Shortly before 
733 ^^ king Lalitaditya Muktapida of Kashmir raided the eastern 
countries and defeated the Dardis and the Tibetans.*’ Another 
Tibetan invasion occurred in 737, the Chinese this time aiding in- 
directly by a diversion towards the Kuku-nor regions.* Lastly in 747 
the king of Baltistan having made an alliance with the 1 ihctaiis, a 
large Chinese expeditionary force under Kao Hsien-chih re-establish- 
ed the T ang influence in Baltistan.' ’ A Chinese garrison was even 
established for a few years at Gilgit. This is the last information on 
Balti history to be derived from Chinese sources. A few years after 
the expedition of Kao Hsien-chih, the Tibetan conquest of the Four 
Garrisons” eliminated China altogether. Baltistan was eventually 
forced to recognize the more or less effective suzerainty of the Tibe- 
tan kings, and is, in fact, listed among the countries conquered by 
K’ri-sroh-ldc'btsan.*" Baltistan’s strategic importance to the Tibe- 
tans was enormous in that it made flank attacks possible on the 
Chinese stronghold system in Turkestan. All strife with Baltistan 
was brought about by the Tibetans’ desire of gaining an opening to- 
wards a new line of attack on the Four Garrisons , as plainly stated 

for Mo-lo-po and is not a transcription of dMar-po (“Red land ); it only transcribes 
the words Mar-sa (“Low land”), a variant of the more common name Mar-yul. Cf. 
Francke, ‘Notes on Mo'lo-so, JRAS,, 1^8, i88-i8p. 

11 Chavannes, Documents sur les Tou-kiue Occidentaux, pp. 150-151. 

12 In 733 Muktapida announced his success to tlic Chinese court. Chavannes, 
ibid., p. 167. 

13 Rajatarangini, Stein’s translation, Ch. IV, verse 168. 

14 Chavannes, ibid., p. 151 note. 

15 Chavannes, ibid., pp. * 5 *'* 53 - 


16 UGR., p. 87. 
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in a passage of the T'ang-shu translated by Chavannes,’^ wherein the 
Tibetans speak to the Baltis thus: “We are not plotting against 
your kingdom, but only availing ourselves of the road through it in 
order to attack the “Four Garrisons.” In fact, the northern moun- 
tain passes winding down from Eastern Turkestan into the Indus 
valley, although difficult, afford fair accessibility, and have been run 
through more than once by comparatively large armies, as, beside 
the Chinese troops in the 8th century, also by the Turco-Mongolians 
of Sultan Said Khan and Mirza Haidar in 1532 and 1533. The 
relations between the kingdoms of Baltistan and Khotnn were very 
close in the 8th century, and commercial and military trallic through 
the passes can be surmised to have been very lively. Even an ins- 
tance of personal union between the two kingdoms occurred in 737, 
when, upon the death of both kings in battle, Vijayavarman, a son 
of the king of Skardo, became, though not for long, also king of 
Khotan.“* The way through Baltistan, therefore, was by its very 
nat jre the most suitable for effecting flank attacks on the Chinese 
positions in Turkestan, — an advantage that outweighed the imper- 
viousness of the tract along the Indus from Guge to Balti can to the 
movement of an army. 

Guge had been conquered during the second half of 
the 7th century. Baltistan was overpowered by the Tibetans 
in the years immediately following 751. The occupation 
of Ladakh must have been effected some time between these 
two events, probably early in the 8ih century. Ladakh did not 
constitute an integral part of the Tibetan state, but must have been 
considered as a dependency or even as a kind of colony, since, like the 
whole of Western Tibet, it remained outside the territorial orga- 
nizatipn of the Tibetan army as described in the Padma-hkai-t* ah- 

17 Chavannes, Documents sur les T’ou-kiue Occidentaux, p. 150. 

18 Thomas, Literary Texts etc. I, 139 
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yig, part V, chapter 4.*” This colonial or scmi-colonial status is 
quite natural, because Ladakh's population was not as yet or was 
only beginning to become Tibetan, — a process that must have re- 
quired a long time, inasmuch as the Tibetanization of Guge, 
separating Ladakh from Tibet proper, was a pre-requisite. Tibetan 
rule was not to last long; Turkestan’s conquest abated interest in 
Baltistan, as a country too remote and now devoid even of the mili- 
tary importance that formerly had been its only attraction. Lhasa s 
sovereignty must have soon become merely nominal. When 
Skyid-lde ISFi-ma-mgon early in the loth cqntury founded the 
Western Tibetan kingdom, he found no trace of Tibetan rule in 
Ladakh. The lower part of the valley was divided into a large 
number of very small states, while upper Ladakh constituted a single 
state a little more important; its dynasty boasted, as did the Gru-gu 
dynasty, of descending from Kesar."* Probably this situation had 
existed from very ancient times, notwithstanding the invasions the 
country had sufTered. 

The story of the founding of the kingdom by Skyid-lde fJi-ma- 
mgon strangely recalls, with but little change, the customary 
account of the founding of all the Punjab Hill States: a 
foreign (Rajput) prince, taking refuge with a few followers into the 
country, subdues the various Ranas and Lhakurs (local chiefs), 
establishing thereby a state. As can be seen, the Ladakhi story is 
identical excepting for the fact that the prince is not a Rajput, but a 
Tibetan. This, however, is but one of the many traits that the 
LdGR. and the Vamsavalis of the Punjab Hill States have in com- 
hion ; as already observed by Francke, the resemblance in basic out- 
lines between these works is very remarkable. Although I do not 
feel warranted to draw historical conclusions from such a coincidence, 
which might well be entirely fortuitous, I should, however, say that 
primitive political conditions in Ladakh and in the mountain states 
19 Thomas, Literary Texts etc. 1 , 282. 20 LdGR., p. 93. 
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were alike, the local nobility holding power and keeping the land 
divided into a number of petty states wholly unconnected with one 
another. It is the same situation as in Central Tibet during the 6th 
century, though with this very important difference, that, while 
in Tibet unification was a spontaneous process arising within the 
country, and the dynasty was a native one, in the western states 
(Guge, Ladakh, Punjab Hill States) unification was the work of a 
foreign elite. 

For the reasons stated above (sec ante pp. 98-100) the population 
found in the country by Skyid-lde 5 Ji-ma-mgon must have been 
practically free from any Tibetan strain. The first mention of Tibe- 
tan people in La'dakh is to be found in the Hudud al-Alam, a Per- 
sian geographical treatise composed in 982-3, translated by Minorsky 
(Gibb Memorial New Senes, XI, London 1937). It calls the regions 
that correspond to-day to Baltistan and Ladakh by the name of 
Bolorian Tibet (p. 93). This proves that in the loth century the 
j'jroccss of Tibctanization was so far advanced that Ladakh could be 
described as a Tibetan country. The earliest tangible tokens of the ex- 
istence of Tibetans in Ladakh arc the inscriptions of Alchi, dating 
no further back than the nth or 12th century. 

Buddhism, no doubt, was the country’s religion even before 
the foundation of the new state, although not in the form it took 
m Tibet, as any Tibetan religious influence earlier than the nth 
century is to be excluded, but as introduced from and influenced 
by Kashmir. Indian cultural and religious influence must haive been 
very strong from the most ancient times, as attested by the numerous 
Indian inscriptions of a religious nature found in Ladakh, the oldest 
of which, an inscription in Brahmi characters at Khalatse, dates back 
to the 3rd or 2nd century B.C."^ Not until the iith or 12th cen- 

21 On thc5e inscriptions, besides their first mention in the Annual Report of 
the Archteological Survey of India, 1905/6, p. 165, sec Francke’s articles Historische 
Dokttmente von Khalatse", ZDMG.^ *9®7» PP* 59 ^" 593 * 
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tiiry did Kashmir’s influence begin to abate, gradually yielding to 
that of Toling, Guge’s great religious centre. 

Before the introduction of Buddhism the local religion must 
have consisted in the amorphous mass of animistic and totemistic 
beliefs vv^hich is characteristic of the infancy of all peoples and which 
later on was set up into a well-organised religious system under the 
name of Bon. Graffitoes representing the ibex are very common in 
Ladakh : in later times the Buddhistic figuration of mcod^rten 
{caitya, stufd) was laid over many of them. Hence we are con- 
fronted with an earlier totemistic cult having the ibex as the sacred 
animal, which was supplanted by Buddhism, probably about the 
Kusana period or even earlier, not without, however, leaving its traces 
in Ladakh’s popular mythology; in fact, according to a local legend, 
one of the incarnations of the Buddha was an ibex. 



CHAPTER II 


The' first Ladakhi dynasty 

Ladakh’s history proper begins for us in the first half of the loth 
century, and, as the LdGR. is the only source extant for the period 
from that time to the beginning of the 15th century, we have no 
choice but to follow this text almost blindly, since we lack practi- 
cally all jx)ssibilities for a critical use of it. Where Chinese sources 
leave off, there is no other record enabling us to make a comparison. 
None of the inscriptions containing royal names dates further back 
than the 15th century. Moreover, as far as inscriptions are concerned, 
disappointment would be the lot of anyone who would rely on them 
for materials for completing the meagre information supplied by 
the LdGR. Unlike India’s magnificent collection of inscriptions 
that have enabled us to reconstruct her early history, Ladakh’s epi- 
graphy, although occasionally interesting from a religious point of 
view, IS so hopelessly poor in historical content that the few names 
of kings and the very few dates found in it look to us like a big find. 
The LdGR. itself, although generally richer in historical material than 
the chronicles of Central Tibet, suffers remarkably from being 
the work of Lamas, whereby the tokens of piety (temples, sacred 
paintings and sculptures, copies of sacred books) constitute its chief 
topic. Little more than the mere names of the kings is all that the 
LdGR. has preserved of the first dynasty, whose rule lasted till the 
latter half of the 15th century, and even the list of those names is 
anything but reliable, because, as some of the names arc missing 
from one or another of the manuscripts, so other names may be 
missing from all the existing manuscripts. In short, these six cen- 
turies are practically a blank page in Ladakh’s history. In the 
following pages I have assembled all the positive facts that can be 
gathered from the sources at my disposal. 
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As I have already stated, after gLah-dar-ma’s death Tibet had 
plunged into a state of anarchy as a result of the strife between Yum- 
hrtan and ’Od-sruhs: hatred survived them in their respective des- 
cendants with continuous and unrelenting hostilities lasting many 
years. During one such armed engagement in Central Tibet, a 
grandson of Od-sruhs, Skyid-lde, also known as Ni-ma-mgon,' 
was defeated and compelled with a small party of his fol- 
lowers to take refuge in mNa-ris-skor-gsum, while his more fortunate 
brother succeeded in holding out as a ruler of upper Tsang." Skyid- 
Ide was well received by king (.^) dGe-ses bKra-sis-btsan of Purang, 
who gave him as wife Bro-bza ’K’or-skyoh, of whom we arc not 
told whether she was of dGe-ses’ kin or not; but at any rate she 
belonged to that ’Bro clan, which had held an important place 
among the Tibetan nobility of the 8th century ' and *had already 
given a queen to Tibet: Bro-bza Byah-c’ub, one of K’ri-sroh-lde 
-btsan’s wives.' Whether through this marriage or otherwise, 
I^i-mn-mgon became the master of Purang. 

He built for himself a capital there — a city which Bu-ston 
(II, 200) calls iSii-zuh, — and operating from such a base, he 
conquered the whole of m-t^a-ris-skor-gsum. Upon his death 


1 Atcouling to Bu-ston, II, 200: K’n-skyicl-lilc. Almost to a trrtaiiuy. this 
IS llu- saim- as tlie K’ris-kyi-liii of the Vormnlaire Sanscrit-TibrtAin cdiictl hy Hackin 
(p. 18). Alter gLah-clar-ma s death, the type of the Tibetan royal names changes 
completely. Up to that time they had been quadrisyllables ending in btsan and 
vvitii cither ol the terms gtsng or iwii in the second or third place. The true name.s 
ol ’Od-sruhs, Yum-hrtan, I^i-ma-mgon and of the greater number of Guge’s kings 
are di.syllablc.s, with the element Idc in the ‘cconil place. Ihe names ol the first 
Ladakhi dynasty do not run to a definite type; but an agnomen ending in mgon is 
very frequent among tliem and eventually becomes a name. 

2 DT., vol. KA, fol. 19a. 

3 In the I.hasa pillar inscription of 822 a mini.stcr Bro Zah- is men- 

tioned. Laufer, Bird Divination among the Tibetans, p. 78. 

4 Laufer, Dcr Roman einer tibetischen Konigin, p. 121. 
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about 930* he left his vast kingdom to his three sons who 
divided it among themselves. According to the chronicles of 
Central Tibet,® dPal-gyi-lde, also known as Rig-pa-mgon’^ took 
Ladakh, bKra-sis-mgon took Piirang, and IDc-gyidde took Gugc. 
The LdGR. instead affirms that Rig-pa-mgon took Ladakh, bKra- 
sis-mgon Purang and Gugc, and IDe-gtsug-mgon Zanskar and 
Spiti. It IS difficult to decide which is the correct version. The chro- 
nicle of bZaivla in Zanskar, edited by Franckc,‘‘ supports the 
LdGIl ’s version, which seems to be the more credible, among other 
arguments, because no trace of a Purang kingdom is found in any 
later source and this region a()pears to have always l)een a dependence 
of Guge, while it is known that the Zanskar kingdom lasted in 
independence throughout seven centuries until Sch-ge-rnanvrgyars 
time. 

Francke avers that dPal-gyi-mgon rcccwcd with Ladakh the 
suzerainty over his brothers. There is no ground for this opinion; 
there is no mention in the LdGR. of any suzerainty over Guge vested 
in the kings of Ladakh, although the LdGR, should have been eager 
\ to confirm a matter doing so much honour to Ladakh. On the 
contrary, wc have evidence that the situation was quite the reverse : 
according to the GR. (fol. 142a) the kings of Gugc down to Naga- 


5 The approxiinaie date!» were .set by hiancke by assigning an avirage thirty 

year’s rule to each king. Of ,'ourse they b.ive but a hypothetical value and more so 

because one or more names may be missing from the list of the kings. The dates 
recurring in this chapter tally with those of hrancke's translation of the LdGR. The 

dates in the History of Western Tibet, assigning a twenty- five-year’s rule to each 

king, arc vitiated by the initial error of placing gLah-dar-ma’s death in 925. It is 
one of the unfortunate results of Saiiang-Sctscn’s undeserved fame, whose chrono- 
logy has misled so many European authors. 

6 GR. fol. 142a; DT., vol. KA, fol. 19b; Bu-ston, II, 200. 

7 Tlais is tlie complete name preserved by Bii-ston (II, 200). The UGR. 
shortens it to dPal-gyi-mgon. The Formulairc Sanscrii-Tibetain (p. 18) has the 
form dPai-byin-mgon. 

8 Antiquities of Indian Tibet, II, 163-166. 
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Ide ruled also over Purang and Ladakh ; there is no reason for doubt- 
ing this statement which is (juitc in keeping with the high cultural, 
political, and religious level attained by Guge’s kings, as attested by 
the magnificent buildings of Toling and Tsaparang.® 

To this time (loth century) probably goes back the foundation 
of the Alchi monastery, the oldest in Ladakh. Francke further 
attributes to Skyid-lde Ni-ma-mgon an inscription at SHeh.^' But 
his reasons for so doing are too weak and partly rest upon an erroneous 
figure of this king’s reign, 575-1000. The only certainty is that the 
inscription, which bears no king’s name, must date back to a very 
ancient time, as evidenced by its archaic features {drag suffix and title 
of btsan^po). 

With Byaii-c iib-sems-dpa, the fourth king of this dynasty, is 
connected the question of the great Tabo inscription mentioning a 
king of this name, whom Francke’” identifies with the king of 
Ladakh, gathering therefrom what he considers additional evidence 
cf Ladakh s suzerainty over Gugc. But, as wc have seen, the actual 
situation was quite the reverse. Hence, as this king could not be 
a ruler of Ladakh, Tucci’s" theory is doubtless correct that he is the 
same as the king-monk Ye-scs-’od of Gugc, Rin-c en-bzaii-po s 
protector. 

As to Lha-c’eii-rgyal-po, the sixth king, to whom the erection 
of the Li-kyir monastery is attributed, it is to be noted that Lha-c en- 

9 Cf. Tucci, Incio-Tthetica, vol. Ill, pt. ii (Rome 1937) and Tucci, Secrets of 
Tibet (London 1935). For tlic cultural and religious importance of the kings oI 
Gugc cf. Tucci, Imlo-Tibetica, vol. II, where on pp. 17-21 the royal genealogies 

according to the various sources arc given. 

10 Francke, ^ Archeology in Western Tibet, Indian Antiquary, 1906, 

pp. 350-352. 

11 No. 10 of his First and Second Collections. Sec .niso Archaology m Western 
Tibet, pp. 93-96. 

12 Antiquities of Indian Tibet, I, 4* 

13 Indo-Tibetica. vol. HI. pt. I. pp. .98-199, The full text of the inscription 

is printed at p^ges i95'*9® same work. 
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rgyal-po is not a name, but the result of the joining of two titles, the 
first of which (Mahadeva) is common to all the kings of the first 
dynasty, and the second means )ust “king.” 

The names of these first rulers are very doubtful and have pro- 
bably been preserved in mutilated form in the chronicle. dPal- 
gyi-mgon, as we have seen, is a contraction of dPal-gyi-lde and Rig- 
pa-mgon. ’Gro-mgon (second king) is perhaps a nickname al- 
though by his time the forms ending in -mgon might already have 
become proper names; Ni-ma-mgon is a nickname; Grags-pa-lde 
(third king) is a true name; ByaiVcbib-sems-dpa (Sanskrit: Bodhi- 
sattva) has every mark of being a title. 

Utpala, the sixth king (c. io8o-iiio)is chronologically tlie 
first of the few great monarchs Ladakh can boast of. The strange- 
ness of his Sanskrit name has its parallel in that curious process of 
Hinduization whereby shortly after this period the kings of Gugc 
l>ear Hindu names, to begin with the name of the very dynasty, 
fMal (Malla). I do not know whether this taking of Indian names 
had also a political background. In the case of the kings of Guge it 
may be due to matrimonial alliances with the Malla dynasty of 
Nepal; but in the case of Ladakh such a fact cannot be accounted for. 

Prior to his accession to the throne, Utpala was but the chieftain 
of a small principality under the suzerainty of Gugc. His success- 
ful wars enabled him to subjugate Kulu, which for many centuries 
remained a tributary of Ladakh,” bLo-bo, Purang, and several locali- 
ties of Baltistan. Naturally his eastern conquests were not lasting 
ones, such territories being unreachable except through Gugc, but 
the suzerainty of Guge over Ladakh came to an end and docs not seem 
ever to have been renewed. Such a declaration of independence 

14 The authors of the History of the Punjab Hill States identify (p. 438) this 
invasion with the one referred to in the Varnsavali of Kulu in Uchit Pal’s reign; 
but this king lived in the second half of the loth century, while Utpala belongs to 
the end of the nth century; this fact would seem to exclude any connection. 
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'should find its confirmation in the above quoted passage of the GR. 
according to which Giige’s rule over Ladakh lasted until Nagadde's 
reign. But serious chronological diHiculties stand in the way. The 
latest known date of Guge’s history is that of the council assembled 
at Tabo by king bTsan-ldc in the Fire-Dragon year, not a long time 
after Atisa’s coming (1042), namely in 1076. Admitting that 
bTsan-lde reigned approximately from 1060 to logo, the reign of 
Bha-re, Naga-lde’s father, would occur approximately between 1150 
and 1180. As can be seen, there is a very wide difference between 
this date and Utpala ’s time; hut the list of the kings of Ladakh is so 
doubtful that a possible contemjx)raneicy cannot be excluded 
a 'priori^ althougli it would be i^ecessary to admit a misplacement or 
an omission of a lew names in the LdGR. 

Nao; luo;, the seventh kina, built the castle of Khalatse in the 
year ot the Dragon, — an event that can be connected with an inscrip- 
tion (No. which records the construction in the Dragon year of 
the Khalatse bridge by the great minister Gar-I;a.‘ ' Unfortunately 
the inscription bears no king’s name. 

As to dGe-bhe and )o-ldor, eighth and ninth kings, it may be 
noticed that their names look as if they were of Dardi origin. 

The very existence of the eleventh king, Lha-rgyal, is in doubt, 
as It IS mentioned only in the Schlagintveit Ms. Even his name, 
“God-king”, looks suspicious. Under our hyjx)thetical chronology, 
this king should have ruled about the middle of the 13th century. 
It seems that Ladakh recognized then^*' the suzerainty of Jinghiz 
Khan and of his successors and sent them tribute. But the country 
was too far out of the sphere of action of the great Empire of the 
steppes to make such recognition more than purely platonic, unless 
It were just a piece of the mere boasting by Mongolian writers. 

15 Franckc, Archeology in Western Tibet, p. 237. 

16 The first time in 1207, according to )igs-med nam-nik’a, p. 24. 
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G)ncerning dlSJos-grub, the thirteenth king, the information 
given by the lamas, who compiled the LdGR, is of a religious 
character, and it is cjuitc in keeping with the king’s name (Siddha). 
It is an interesting fact that “in the time of this king the usage of 
novices going to dbUs-gTsah was first introduced.” It occurs to 
me that, as formerly novices were content to seek knowledge in the 
schools of the monasteries founded by Rin-c’en-bzah-po in Guge and 
in Ladakh itself,'^ the change would indicate the end of Guge’s 
cultural and religious influence over Ladakh. 

rGyal-bu Rin-c’en, the fourteenth king, presents the problem 
of the identification of the Kashmir king Rincana Bhotta of Jonaraja’s 
Rajatarahgini. The passage concerning this king was translated by 
Pandit Daya Ram Sahni in the article References to the Bhottas or 
Bhauttas in the Rajatarahgim of Kashmir in the Indian Antiquary 
1908, to which Francke contributed an article. Studying the question 
from a Tibetan point of view , he came to the conclusion that the two 
names represent one and the same person. It is true that the identity 
of time (Rincana reigned ca. 1320-1323 and Rin-c’en is placed ap- 
proximately between 1320 and 1350 by our hypothetical chronology) 
and that of name (Rificana being the Sanskrit transcription of Rin- 
c’en) constitute seemingly a decisive evidence; but, on the other 
hand, a Rin-c’cn as a king of Ladakh does not at all fit in with the 
information given in the Rajatarangim, which pictures him as a 
prince fleeing from his country as a result of his bloody vengeance on 
his father’s assassins. The very title attributed to him by the 
LdGR., rGyal-bu (king’s son), stands against the identification, as, 
while It fits perfectly a fugitive prince, it is quite unsuitable for a king. 


17 Myar-ma monastery; see Tucci, Indc^-Tibetica, 11 , 64. 

18 The killers aic called Kalamanya. They probably arc identical to the Ha-le 
Mons of the LdGR. and to the bsKahmons of the Guge legends (Tucci, The Secrets 
of Tibet, pp. loj, 104, 106). The latter is probably only a learned sjxdling of the 
foreign name Ha-le Mon. 
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A reasonable theory would be that the name of prince Rin'c’cn, 
although he did not reign over Ladakh, was inserted here by the 
compilers of the LdCUi. in order to increase the impr)rtance of the 
kings of Ladakh in the eyes of the Kashmiris, witli whose country 
Ladakh had very close political and, above all, commercial ties at the 
time of the writing of the chronicle; thanks to such an interpolation, 
the kings of Ladakh could boast of having ruled over Kashmir in past 
ages. Furthermore, it is all the more easy to admit that Rin-e’en was 
not a Ladakhi king; the Rajatarahgim docs not afford the least 
indication that he had come from Ladakh rather than from Baltistan 
or Purig or Zanskar or Gugc. 

!?es-rab, the fifteenth king, is a very doubtful personage, his 
name does not appear either in the Schlagintveit or in the British 
Museum Ms. 

The two last kings of the first dynasty, ’ Crags- bum-ldc and 
bLo-gros-mc’og-ldan, most probably reigned for the greater part of 
the 15th century (about 1410-1440 and 1440-1470 respectively).'’’ 
During this century Ladakh’s history becomes somewhat clearer. 
The information supplied by the LdGR. is no longer so meagre as 
for former periods, and elements for critical comparison are furnished 
by non-Tibetan works as well. Naturally, for the Lama compilers 
the outstanding activities of the king are those possessing a religious 
character; hence, the narrative is encumbered with long lists of 
temples and mcod-rten, sacred paintings and texts. It is of interest 
at this point to learn of the building of a temple by ’Grags-’bum- 
Ide in Toling, Guge’s great religious centre. Guge must have then 
been a much more powerful and populous kingdom than Ladakh 
and was not at all, as claimed by Francke, under Ladakh’s suzerainty; 
but there is nothing peculiar in a king accjuiring merit by erecting 


19 There is no ^rountl for attrlbiitlnj^, as Francke docs, a 40 year reign to 
'Grags-’bum-lde. 
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holy bmldings in a country not his own, and Toling had been and 
perhaps to some extent still was one of the most active cultural and 
religious centres of all Western Tibet and ‘one with which Ladakh’s 
Lamas and kings were then in close touch. 

The approximate correctness of the dates set down for ’Crags- 
’bum-lde (1410-1440) is verified by the record in the LdGR. that he 
received a mission sent to him by the great reformer Tson-k’a-pa 
(1357- 19). It was probably the result of this mission that the 
Muibhe edict (No. 36) was issued against the last survivals of local 
worship, preserved probably by the Dardi elements of the population; 
the Muibhe edict definitely prohibited all bloody sacrifices.”'^ It 
IS obvious that ih this king’s tunc the dCc-lugs-pa sect must have 
held great sway in Ladakh,'* where even now it shares the leadersh p 
with the ’Brug-pas. 

The 13th century is characterized by repeated Musulman 
invasions, which were then more het|uent than at any other tune, 
although generally not of great consequence. We learn of them 
from sources foreign to Ladakh, since the LdGR. makes no mention 
of them, just as it makes no reference even to Mirza Haidar's much 
more serious invasion in the next century. 7 his consistent ignoring of 
such events is somewhat strange and cannot be accounted for only 
by national pride forbidding to include in the great royal chronicle 
the narration of events that were anything but llattcring for the 
country. There must be some stronger motive which it is impossible 
to discover. 

The Kashmiri menace began to make itself felt towards the 
end of the i^th century. Firishta tells us that the king of Little 
Tibet, having learned of king Shihab ud-din’s (i 359' 1 37 ^) 
conquests, sent him an embassy to plead for the sparing of his 

20 Franckc, 'The Rock Inscriptions at Muibhe , Indian Antiejuary, 1906, 
pp. 75-76. 

2! LdGR., p. 100. 
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country from invasion. ““ This report doubtless concerns Baltistan 
and not Ladakh. For the Moghul historians of India, Little Tibet 
IS Baltistan and Great Tibet is Ladakh. Central Tibet is generally 
inknown to them, but is once or twice referred to under the name 
of Ursang or Urzang (dbLks-gTsah). Experience shows that, when- 
ever sources refer to Tibet without further qualification, Baltistan is 
usually meant. 

There is no doubt that Firishta refers to Baltistan when he 
tells us that Rai Madari, king Sikandar’s (1394-1^16) all-powerful 
minister, completely subdued Little Tibet. Sikandar, having become 
suspicious about Rai Madari ’s intentions, marched against him, met 
and defeated him at the frontier of Tibet (Zoji-la ?), put him to 
Hight and permanently annexed Baltistan to Kashmir. The conver- 
sion of the Baltis to Islam was effected most probably by the most 
brutal and ruthless means, as Sikandar is famed as the most fanatical 
of the Kashmir kings, and by his inhumanity and intolerance has 
earned in history the title of Butshikan (the Iconoclast). This in- 
vasion probably left Ladakh unscathed or affected it only slightly. 
But through Baltistan’s (temporary) annexation to Kashmir, LadakJi 
had become a neighbour of that strong Muslim state and was bound 
sooner or later to fall a prey to ravaging raids from it. 

In fact, king Zain ul- Abidin (1420-1470) immediately after 
his accession to the throne personally led an expedition against 

Tibet “and plundered the country and massacred its people; on 
this occasion Ladakh also was invaded, as the Rajatarahotnl tells us 

that the king reached as far as Guge (Goggadesa). It seems that Sheh 

22 Tarikh'i-Firishta, (Lucknow 1321 A.H.), p. 339 Briggs. History of the rise 
of Mohammedan ^ower in India, (London 1829)^0!. IV, p. 459. 

23 Tarikh-i-Firishta, p. 340. Briggs, IV, 462 

24 The sources on this invasion arc Tar'tkh-i-Ftrishta, p. 342 (Briggs, IV, 469) 
and the Rajatarahgini of Jonaraja, translated in the already quoted article References 
to the Bhottas etc, p. 188. 
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was sacked in the course of this invasion, as the king saved a golden 
statue of Buddha from the hands of his soldiers in Sayadesa,^ ’ which 
name may stand for the territory of Sheh as well as for the whole of 
Ladakh, of which Sheh was the capital. Of course the king had no 
intention of effecting a permanent conquest: it was merely one of 
the customary raids aiming at collecting plunder and extorting tribute, 
a good deal like those that in the same period were almost systematic 
cally effected by the first kings of the Sayyid dynasty of Delhi. The 
LdGR. does not record this invasion; on the contrary, it tells of the 
conquest of the whole of mNncriScskor-gsiim and of a rich booty or 
tribute taken from Gugc by king bLo-gros inc’og-ldan. Francke 
has struck the right manner of reconciling the reports from Kashmir 
with those from Ladakh by admitting that the Ladakhi king, dc- 
feated by the invaders, was compelled to join them in their expedi- 
tion to Guge and, therefore, conspicuously shared in the booty. It 
also appears that the king’s brother was taken as hostage 
to Kashmir and was there converted to Islani, since the LdGR. 
gives him the Muslim name Ah. 

Finshta^*’ tells us of a tribute of rare buds sent from lake 
Manasarovar by the Raja of Tibet to the king of Kashmir, 
but it is impossible to establish whether the tributary sovereign 
was the king of Guge, the king of Ladakh or the prince of Skardo. 

In 1451 Ladakh suffered another raid from Kashmir"^ led by 
Adam Khan, Zain iil-Abidin’s eldest son/’^ But this too must 
have been rather unimportant, as we know that it constituted but 
an honorable form of exile for the prince; it is not likely that the 

25 It is remarkable that Mirza Haidar too (Tartkh-t'Rctihidi, p. -^60) employs 
the form Shaya. 

26 Tarikh-i-Ftrishta, p. 344. Briggs, IV, 470. 

27 Tartkh'i-FiVishta, p. 345 (Briggs, IV, 471). Rcf(‘rt'nci\s to the Bholtas, 
etc., p. 189. 

28 Adam Khan was never king of Kashmir, as erroneously stated by Francke 
in his notes to the LdGR. 
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king could be so imprudent as to place at the prince’s disposal a force 
of any importance. 

bLo-gros-mc’og'ldan’s reign, badly begun with the Kashmiri 
invasions, disastrously ended with the downfall of the dynasty : he 
was deposed and imprisoned with his brothers by a prince descending 
from a collateral branch; with him ended the first Ladakhi dynasty. 

Excepting for the last two kings, about whom there is a little 
more detailed information, the LdGR., as far as the first five centuries 
of the Ladakhi kingdom are concerned, amounts to but a mere 
genealogy with a few errors to boot. We have seen that the names 
of two kings (Lha-rgyal and Ses-rab) occur only in some manuscripts 
and another (Rin-c’en) is probably a late interpolation. I have 
already repeatedly suggested that it is not to be excluded and is in- 
deed probable that some kings’ names were lost to the handwritten 
tradition : in fact, the 30 year average duration required by Ladakh’s 
royal list in its present form (including, therefore, Rin-e’en's inter- 
polation), although it roughly corresponds to the average duration 
of reign in the great Tibetan monarchy, seems to be excessive in- 
asmuch as the Punjab Hill States, — Chamba, for instance where 
living conditions do not vary a good deal from Ladakh’s — present 
in general a 20 years average. Furthermore, it seems unlikely that 
succession should have occurred invariably from father to son, as the 
LdGR. would have us believe. We have already pointed out an 
instance in which the chronicle, in violation of historical truth, re- 
ports |<ingship to have invariably been transmitted from father to 
son. Besides, the names of the kings of the first dynasty are strange- 
ly heterogeneous, contrasting with the almost standardized names 
of the great Tibetan monarchy, of the Guge dynasty, and even of 
Ladakh’s own second dynasty. Finally, none of the first dynasty 
kings’ names has been preserved in the inscriptions. Hence, were 
we to extend our critical inspection up to its furthest limits, we 
should have to conclude that this fragmentary list is nothing else 
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than a purely fantastic reconstruction of a later date, and that the 
descent of the Ladakhi kings from Sroh-btsan-sgam-po is a legendary 
one. But I do not deem it necessary to go so far. 

Be that as it may, during this whole period of six centuries tne 
kingdom led a peaceful and even life throughout, not unlike any of 
he other Himalaya states, suffering no particularly serious irrup- 
tion from without or, until the very last years, no internal commotion 
within. As it seems, Ladakh did not share (or shared only in a 
very small measure) the magnificent revival of Buddhistic religion, 
art, and literature, which was started in Guge in the nth century 
and continued all over Central Tibet in the successive centuries; 
none of the great teachers of Tibetan Buddhism was born in Ladakh, 
the importance of which in the development of Tibetan literature 
and art is practically nil. Only two of the kings of the first dynasty 
may be recognized as having a certain personality of their own and 
some historical importance: vSkyid-lde 5 Ji-ma-mgon (who, strictly 
speaking, is out of the count, his son dPal-gyi-mgon having been 
the first true king of Ladakh) and IJtpala. From all that we have 
said, the conclusion is obvious that the history of this period holds 
but a merely local interest. 



CHAPTER nr 


I he first kings of the secoyici dynasty and Alirza Haidar s invasion 

The new dynasty, which occupied the throne in the second 
half of the 15th century, descended from king K’n-gtsug-lde 
{c. 1380-1^10), wlio had two sons; the elder, ’Grags-’bum-ldc, suc- 
ceeded him on Ladakh’s throne, while the younger, ’Grags-pa- 
hum, established a collateral branch, receiving a few villages as an 
apanage. He built gTih-sgah (Tingmosgang) as a capital for his 
little dominion. His descendants in the first two generations bear 
Indian names, a fact for which vve can discover no reason; the son 
was called Bhara and the grandson Bhagan. Bhagai: deposed and 
imprisoned the last king of the first dynasty and became he founder 
of the second dynasty, which endured until the overthrow of the 
Ladakhi kingdom and its annexation in 18^1 by Gulab Singh of 
Jammu, later on Maharaja of Kashmir. 

It was during the reign of Bhagan (if we can rely 
on our hy|)othetical dating),’ that the country suffered two 
Muslim raids, the cmic from the north and the other from 
Kashmir. For the invasions from the north (from Eastern Turke- 
stan) the chief source is the Tarikh-i^Rashtdi by Mirza Haidar. 
The author was a magnificent, gallant, intelligent, and faith- 
ful warrior, one of the most interesting figures of this period. His 
work has no rival (in the i6th century) excepting for Babur s 
Memoirs^ which, hov/ever, it surpasses in wealth of historical con- 
tent. Its author carried on war in Ladakh and neighbouring territories 
for over three years, and collected a large mass of information about 

1 The Bhagan mentioned in the Tankh-i'Rash'tcli (p. 463) as a local chieftain 
(Jo) in Ladakh is not the same as this king. It woukl be a chronologic.d absurdity 
to think ot.ierwise. And even if we were to admit with Eranckc that king Bhagan 
was still alive in 1533, it is clear from the text diat Mirza Haidars Bhagan was' no*- 
the king of Ladakh, but only some local ruler. 

16 
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the country and its religion and customs. But this information, 
whether it deals with names or events, is of very scanty use and is 
difficult to reconcile with the LdGR. The fault is partly of Mirza 
Haidar, who certainly is not too exact, particularly concerning proper 
names, and partly of the compilers of the LdGR., who, besides taking 
much more interest in ^religious than political events, omit as a 
rule all Accounts of foreign inroads and in general all references to 
matters of an untoward import. 

About 1480 two of the generals of king Hasan Khan of 
Kashmir (1472-1489) were sent to invade both Great and Little 
Tibet. Because of dissensions, they proceeded by different ways 
with the result that, while one succeeded in occupying Ladakh’s 
capital, the other suffered a heavy reverse;** the invasion remained 
fruitless, as the victorious general was compelled to retreat as a con- 
sequence of his associate’s defeat. The LdGR., as usual, docs not 
spend a single word on this event. 

Not many years later, another enemy reached into the valley 
of the Indus, — the Mongols from the north.’ It appears from a 
passage in the Tartkh-i-Rash'tdt (p. 320) that Mir Vali, one of the 
generals of Abu-Bakr Khan of Kashgar, subdued Balor (Gilgit 
and Kafiristan) and Tibet (Mirza Haidar always applied this name 
to Ladakh) as far as the Kashmir border. Elias' places this event in 
the last few years of the 15th century. It is very doubtful that 
Ladakh was reached bv this first invasion, which probably stopped 
at Skardo or Nubra. 

Bhagan had two sons, Lha-dban-rnam-rgyal and bKra-sis- 
rnam-rgyal.‘‘ The latter, after his father’s death, caused his elder 

2 'References to the Bhottas etc., pp. 190-191. 

3 So calk’d Mongols. Actually these Moghulistan princes ot Mongol 
(Jinghiz-khanid) strain had become practically lurks, though Mill boasting of 
their origin. Their troops were ab.soIiitcIy non-Mongol. 

4 Tarikh-i'Rashtdf, p. 403, note. 

5 From these two kings onwards, the name type of the dynasty changes, and 
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brother to be blinded and usurped the throne (about 1500). But, 
being childless, he allowed his brother to marry, in order to enable 
the dynasty to survive; in fact, all of the three sons of the blinded 
prince held the throne in succession. 

The LdGR. repeatedly emphasizes the fact that in Lha-dbah- 
rnam-rgyal’s time bKra-sis-rnam-rgyal held the throne. To that 
period belongs an inscription (No. 38), wherein Lha-dbah-rnam- 
rgyal is mentioned with the title of Yab-c’en-rgyal-po (“great 
father king”) together with his three sons, the eldest of whom 
bears the title of Sa-skyoh-e’en-po (“great warden of the earth”). 
None of these four personages bears the official title of the Ladakhi 
kings: Cos-rgyal'c’cn-po (Maha-Dharmaraja), i.e. Great Right- 

eous King; hence, bKra-sis-rnam-rgyal was still reigning. The two 
titles in this inscription arc very strange and, as far as I know, do 
not occur elsewhere. Probably bKra-sis-rnam-rgyal had compro- 
mised with the legitimate heirs to the throne by granting them 
such high-sounding titles. It is remarkable that this inscription 
was found at Tingmosgang. This village was the private property 
of the dynasty, of which it had been the cradle, and was now pro- 
bably an estate assigned to Lha-dbah-rnam-rgyal and his family. 

In 1517 Ladakh was attacked by Mir Mazid, one of the 
Emirs who had revolted against Babur and had been defeated by 
him.® But, for once, that was a raid that turned out in a disaster, 
the Emir being defeated and killed. Probably the mention in the 
LdGR., (p. 103) of a victory over the Hor (Mongols) refers to this 
invasion. It cafinot possibly refer to Mirza Haidar, because the 
latter, although ultimately compelled to quit the country, was never 
actually defeated by the Ladakhis; besides, his long occupation of 
the country is completely ignored in the LdGR. 


clown to the ultimate fall of the Ladakhi kingdom takes the form of quadrisyllables, 
invariably ending in -rnain-rgyal. ^ 

6 Tartkh'i-Rash'td't, p. 357. 

UaRARY 'V«'A 
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In spite of these minor foreign interferences, Ladakh abrupt- 
ly awakened from its age-old slumber by the Kashmir invasions 
of the previous century and gradually came into political and mili- 
tary contact with the neighbouring countries, began, though timid- 
ly, to take Its first steps in a policy of expansion. At least this 
seems to be what the LdGR., means to convey when it vaguely 
speaks of conquests from Piirig to Guge’s eastern borders. Of 
course, annexations are out of the question; it may be understood 
that the king sent raiding parties against many of the neighbouring 
countries, receiving therefrom spoils and promises of tribute. But 
a little later the storm of Mirza Haidar’s invasion made short work 
of these first hints of the urge to rule near-by foreign territory. 

The LdGR,, as usual, almost altogether ignores this king’s 
jx)litical activities, nnd is content with the above vague mention, 
while it dwells at length upon his building activity, which seems 
to have been really important; and of course it does not fail to list 
donations to monasteries and execution of copies of the whole set 
of the Kangyur and Tangyur, 

This promising progress was suddenly interrupted by a fierce 
invasion from the north, one of the most serious ever suffered by 
Ladakh. In 1532 Sultan Said Khan, a remote descendant o( 
Jinghiz Khan ruling at Kashgar since 1514, set out with his army 
for the holy war against the Tibetan misbelievers. His Emirs had 
previously effected raids into Ladakh,^ but this invasion of 1532, 
carefully prepared and led by the Khan in person, was organized 
and carried out as a war of conquest.” One of the sections of his 
army, led by his ablest commander, Mirza Haidar, through the Suget 
and Karakorum passes reached Nubra (in the Shayok valley), where 
the weak resistance of the local levies was drowned in blood. From 

7 Tarikh'i-Rashid't, p. 403. 

8 Mirza Haidar devou-s pp. 135-137, 143-144 especially 403-465 of liis 
work to his Tibetan adventure. 
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Nubra, Mirza Haidar passed on ro Ladakh. About the government 
of the country he tells us:*’ “In Ladakh there are two rulers, 
by name one Tashikun and the other Lata Jughdan.” This state- 
inciit roughly depicts the situation actually existing in Ladakh at 
the time. The country was then split between king bKra-sis- 
rnam-rgyal ruling from Sheh, the capital of Ladakh, over most of 
the territory, and the Yab-c’en-rgyal-po Lha-dbah-rnam-rgyal 
ruling, under his brother’s suzerainty, over an unknown, but 
small, area in lower Ladakh, comprising Tingmosang (gFin-sgah) 
and Linshot (Lihs-sned). Tashikun (this transcription will be ex- 
plained later on) stands for bKra-sis-rnam-rgyal; the lorm Lata 
Jughdan is more difficult to connect satisfactorily with Lha-dbah- 
rnam-rgyal. It would not of course be fair to expect from Mirza 
Haidar a scientific and correct transcription such as, to a certain ex- 
tent, the Chinese transcriptions in the T^ang'shn are; nevertheless, 
it IS obvious that he knew this name in a fotm different from that 
handed dow'ii in the LdGR., and in the inscriptions. Lata might 
be an approximate transcription of Lha-dbah (it would, however, 
be necessary to admit that the prefixed letter d had not )’et become 
silent by that time). Jughdan probably stands for some title, 
perhaps P yiig-ldan or mC'og-ldan.‘® 

The Khan soon joined Mirza Haidar. At first he had 
wanted to take a more eastern route, but, owing to the advanced 
season and to the poverty of the country on the way, he was per- 
suaded to go by the same road by which his lieutenant had come. 
Sultan Said .spent the winter in Baltistan, while Mirza Haidar 
carried out a succe.ssful raid on Kashmir, returning then to his 
chief. The scarcity of victuals prompted the Mongols to divide 
their forces ; Mirza Haidar was to attempt the conejuest of 

o TariL'h-i-Rash'uit, p. 

u) I r.imki-’ cxphin.iiion (^LriCR p. loi) i.s untin;il)lc. 
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Central Tibet, while the Khan was to return to Yarkand. But 
Sultan Said’s health, undermined by excessive use of strong drink- 
ing, did not stand the strain and, further weakened by mountain 
sickness, he died while crossing the Suget pass (July 1533). His 
death completely changed the situation. His successor, Rashid 
Khan, not only took no interest in the plight ot his troops that had 
remained beyond the passes, but even mortally offended Mirza 
Haidar by putting to death the latter’s uncle. Mirza Haidar was 
thus cut loose from his base; he became after this, and was even after, 
a mere soldier of fortune, acting on his own, a man without a home 
and destined to become soon a captain without soldiers. When 
Sultan Safd died, he was already on the way to Central Tibet and 
he did not arrest his march on receiving the bad news. He enter- 
ed Tibet (Gugc, in this case) and advanced without meeting 
practically any resistance. But, as befell the Dogras three centu- 
ries later, the climate and the insurmountable difficulties of the 
ground stood against the invaders as a more formidable barrier 
than any Tibetan army. Mirza Haidar had to bow to such toe 
and start back when he was no more than at eight days’ march 
from Lhasa. Under such conditions a retreat could not fail to be 
disastrous, but his military geniii<^ was much greater than that of 
Zorawar, the Dogra leader, who three centuries later had to lose 
battle, army and life on the same ground. Mirza Haidar suc- 
ceeded in saving at least a small number of his troops and in return- 
ing to Ladakh; he then established his winter quarters in Sheh, 
the capital of the land. He stayed in the country two years longer. 
Probably during this period the Nubra rebellion took place 
which he narrates at length on p. 403.“ Tashikun supported 
the rebels and answered with his head for it (1535) ) Mirza Haidar 


II I do not dccni it necessary to admit the big error that Francke (I^GR.. 
p. 104) attribute to Mirza Haidar. 
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does not say who succeeded him. His Tibetan adventure was 
nearing its end. Forsaken by one after another of his men, he was 
at last, compel led to quit the country where he had spent fruitlessly 
three of his best years, and in 1536 with a handful of followers he 
departed for Badakhshan. 

Within the limits of his possibility, he had studied the 
country rather well during his stay and he devotes to it pages 
which, although very poor in intrinsic value, are interesting 
in that they reflect the personal impressions derived by an intelli- 
gent, almost genial, warrior, but a narrow-minded and fanatical 
Muslim, from the contact with the Buddhistic civilization of Tibet. 

Tashikun is bKra-sis-rnam-rgyal ; there can be hardly any 
doubt about this. The form Tashikun also lends it.sclf to an at- 
tempt for a solution of the vexed problem arising from one of the 
in.scrlptions of Darn (No. 102). There is mention in that ins- 
criptions of one Lha-c’en Kun-dga-rnam-rgyal who does not appear in 
the list of the kings of Ladakh. Franckc at first 'thought this to 
be the full name of king Lha-rgyal (c, 1230-1260);’“ then he aban- 
doned this theory and proposed to. identify Kun-dga-rnam-rgyal 
with Bhagan (c. 1^70-1500);“ but the grounds of either hypothesis 
arc very weak. 1 may add that the suggestion might be warranted of 
Kun-dga-rnam-rgyal of the inscription being identical with the lama 
of the same name (b. 1432 d. 1496)’*, — all the more so because 
another great religious dignitary, the third Tashi-Lama bLo-bzah- 
don- grub (1505-1569), is named in the next inscription. But the 
title of Lha-c’cn is .so characteristic of the Ladakhi kings that its 
presence here prompts the exclusion of this last suggestion. I would, 
therefore, offer the following solution of this interesting problem. 
The inscription is somewhat earlier than that mentioning the third 

12 Ari hu'olo^y Western Tibet, p. ^i ; History of Western Tibet, p. 67. 

13 References to the Bhottas p. lyi; LdGR.^ p. 102. 

14 Reti-niijr (JASB., 1889), pp. aiul 69. 
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Tashi-Lama. Hence, it must go back to the first few years of the 
1 6th century, namely to the time of kKra-sis-rnam-rgyal. From a 
comparison of the three forms, kKra-sis-rnam-rgyal of the LdCR., 
Kun-dga-rnam-rgyal of the Daru inscription and Tashikun of Mirza 
Haidar, the full name of the king may be reconstructed as bKra- 
sis-kun-dga-rnam-rgyal, of which Mirza Haidar retained only the 
first three syllables (bKra-siS'kun, pron. Tashikun), whereas, for 
reasons we do not know, the Daru inscription retained the last four. 
I he mention of the Tashi-Lama in the next inscription is accounted 
for by the fairly close relations existing between the Ladakhi kings 
and the lamas of Tashilhunpo.' * Such a shortening of a name of 
six syllables into a cjuadnsyllabic is not unprecedented; the 
name of the last king of Ladakh, 1 s’e-dpal-mi- gyur-don grub- 
rnam-rgyal is once to be found in the LdGR., (p. 124) shortened to 
Ts’c-dpaLrnam-rgyal. 

After the first unsuccessful resistance, l.adakh never again 
attempted to free itself by force of arms from the invader; its king’s 
execution for the guilt of connivance with the Nubra rebels showed 
that the newcomers were in earnest. The new king, Ts’e-dbaiv 
rnam-rgyal (c. 1535-1575) adopted, therefore, a policy supinely sub- 
servient to the foreign ruling power, even when it had become weak 
enough to warrant rebellion. 

The Ladakh is’ passive resistance, a formidable weapon in the 
hands of peoples of Mongol race, prevailed on Mirza Haidar’s tena- 
city. He had to cjjuit, and Ladakh recovered its independence with- 
out spilling a single drop of blood, though exhausted by a three and 
a half years’ occupation by an army that, albeit not great in number, 
had constituted a very heavy burden on the meagre resources of the 
country. 

li^ See, for instance, Sch-gc-rnam-rgynl’s embassy to the fourth Tashi-Lama 
C’os-kyi-rgyal-mts’an (1569-1622), in the hIGR., p. 108. 
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It can be understood that the rather humiliating events 
of Mirza Haidar’s invasion would not be willingly recorded; yet, 
the total absence of even the slightest hint to them in the LdGR. 
IS very strange, while even the Zanskar chronicles’*’ have preserved 
a vivid record of Mirza Haidar (Mig-za-dhar) and of his faith- 
ful companion Haji (Ha-zi). 


16 Antiquities of Indian Tibet ^ H, 158-159, 


*7 



CHAPTER IV 


The sons of Lha-dhah-rnam-rgyal 

As I have said, the Yab-c’en-rgyal-po Lha-dbaivrnam-rgyal, 
deposed and blinded by his brother bKra-sis'rnam-rgyal, had 
three sons, who succeeded one after another on the throne of 
Ladakh. The first to succeed their uncle, executed by the northern 
invaders, was the eldest of the three brothers, Ts’e-dbah-rnam-rgyal. 
He IS said to have begun his career of conquest when he was still 
very young. Hence, we may allot him a reign of forty years 
(c. 1 535' 1 575)- was the greatest of the Ladakhi kings before 

Seh-ge-rnam-rgyal. It was probably due Co a large extent to him 
that Ladakh was able to recover with a certain easiness from the 
consequences of Mirza Haidar’s occupation. ‘Under him the king- 
dom regained its former power and also some substantial accre- 
tion from the victorious campaigns which he waged against Gugc 
and Baltistan, and with which I will deal later on. But before 
achieving such brilliant results the king had to sustain a hard fight 
against repeated ravaging attacks from Mirza Haidar, who for 
a long time kept the country in the sorry plight of having its inde- 
pendence m jeopardy. This ceased only upon the timely death of 
the fiery and stubborn Mongol warrior. 

Mirza Haidar seems to have felt throughout the remainder ol 
his days a strong attraction to what had been the held of his most 
venturesome activities. After firmly establishing himself in Kashmir, 
where he ruled from 1540 to 1551, he twice led an army beyond 
the Zoji-la. In 1545 he attacked Tibet and conquered the Lusur 
district; I do not know what section of the country this would be.' 
In 1548, by a large scale operation, he conquered and annexed Little 
Tibet and Great Tibet and other regions as well." He even appointed 

I Tar'tkh i'Firishta, j). 355 (Briggs, IV, 

Tanhh-i-Firishta, pp. 355-356 (^bggs, IV, 50 
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governors for his new possessions, — Mullah Kasim for Little Tibet 
(Baltistan) and Mullah Hasan for Great Tibet (Ladakh) amongst 
them. We do not know to what extent these men actually ruled 
the countries placed under them, nor do we know whether the local 
rulers were dejxised or allowed to continue in power under such 
governors’ control. At any rate, this state of affairs did not last 
longer than three years, as after Mirza Haidar’s death in 1551 
Kashmir fell into such a confusion that its foreign {possessions must 
have got loose, had they not already re-asserted then independence 
before. 

Rut the Kaslimir danger did not come to an end with Mirza 
Haidar’s death. We know of at least two other invasions. The 
first, a mere reprisal for I ibetan raids into Kashmir, was led against 
Great Tibet (Ladakh) in 1553 ^iioblemen Haidar Chak, son of 

Gliazi Khan, and Habib Khan.‘ 

The second invasion w'as a more serious sort of enterprise. 
1 ‘irishta tells us that “in gyo A.H. (1562 A.D.) Ghazi Shah king of 
Kashmir 1561-1563) left Kashmir and encamped at lair. 
He sent his son Ahmed Khan together with Fattch Khan 
Chak, Nasir Kitahti and other leading amirs to concjuer 
Great Tibet. When they arrived Vv^ithin five kos from 
I ihet, Fatteh Chak entered I ibet without the permission of 
Ahmad Khan and raided the capital. As the Tibetans were reluc- 
tant to fight, they agreed to pay a heavy ransom, and he immediately 
returned from among them. On this occasion, it occurred to 
Ahmad Khan that Fatteh Khan had gone to Tibet and returned 
unscathed : if he could do the same, the Kashmiris would praise him. 
He therefore decided to go alone to Great Tibet. Fatteh Khan told 
him not to do so; if he was bent on it, he should go at the head of a 
large army. Ahmad Khan did not listen to him. He went (to 

3 Tdrtkh't-Finshfii. p. 359 (Briggs, IV, 505). 
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Great Tibet) with 500 men, leaving Fattch Khan in the camp. 
When the Tibetans saw that Ahmad Khan had come so thinly 
attended, they surrounded him. Ahmad Khan found resistance 
hopeless and fled. He reached Fatteh Khan and asked him to take 
charge of the avant-garde and lead the army that day. Fattch Khan 
did not hesitate for a moment and placed himself in the van. The 
Tibetans advanced against him, and finding him (practically) alone, 
opened the battle. Fattch Khan being full of courage fought alone 
and became a martyr. Ghazi Shah on receiving the report of this 
incident was terribly amazed at his son.”* 

The aim of the largely-planned expedition seems to liavc been 
the real conquest of the country. But it was turned to disaster 
through the foolishness and cowardice of prince Ahmad, and tlic 
untimely death of Fatteh Khan, who showed himself as wise in the 
council as rash iiv the field. Kashmir was thus cured for a long time 
of any whim of winning ca.sy laurels in the north. King Ghazi 
vShah Chak entertained for a moment the intention of invading Great 
Tibet in order to avenge his son’s defeat, and actually went so far as 
to set his camp near the border. But leprosy was rapidly depriving 
him of any ability to act, and his tyrannical rule disaffected his 
people to such an extent that soon after he was compelled to abdicate 
in favour of his brothei. Anarchy grew throughout the country, 
which twenty years later fell an easy prey to the Moghul conquest. 

The Kashmir menace over, Ts’e-dbah-rnam-rgyal began a 
strong poliev of expansion. The LdGR. speaks of two successful ex- 
peditions against the kingdom of Gugc on one hand and Baltistan 
on the other, in lioth of which countries Ladakh’s suzerainty was 
established by this king. The chronicle further tells us that he had 

4 Tarikh'i-Firishta, p. 362 . I owe the translation of this passage to the kind- 
ness of Dr. B. P. Saksena of 'the Allahabad University, who also checked for me 
the other quotations from F*rishta. Brigg’s translation is very unreliable. The 
passage concerned is to be found, much abridged, in vol. IV, pp. 5*3"5*4- 
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even conceived a plan of war against the Mongols (Hor) to the north 
of Ladakh; probably he wished to retaliate for the damages sulfcred 
from Mirza Haidar, by means of a large scale raid in the direction 

of Kashgar and Yarkand. It is an evidence of the king’s poli- 
tical wisdom that he timely desisted from so risky and 

useless an adventure, upon entreaties by the people of 

Nubra, for whom the commerce with Central Asia was of vital 
importance, and who from sad experience knew best the bravery 
and above all the ruthlessness of the Mongols. Thus giving up 
ventures that would take him far afield, he concentrated upon nearer 
territories, winning cither by arms or by peaceful means the tri- 
butes above referred to. Some of them are exactly described in kind 
and quantity in the LdGR., and, in view of the poverty of those 
lands (Guge was already in the throes of economic decline), we must 
recognize that they were a good deal more than merely symbolic. 

As can be seen, the two severe shocks of 1532-1535 and 1548 
had failed to destroy Ladakh’s power, which, being at first swept 
ofif its ground and then seemingly overwhelmed beyond hope of 
redemption, eventually managed to revive the storm through a 
series of favourable circumstances. But, if Mirza Haidar had not 
been reduced to utter resourcelessness without hopes for reinforce- 
ments in 1536 and if he had not been killed in 1551, it is doubtful 
whether the Ladakhis would ever have been able to set themselves 
free by their own efforts. The invasion had met with scant armed 
resistance. The ruggedness of the ground constituted the greatest 
difficulty. Hence, it is plain that the Ladakhis, capable to have the 
advantage of peoples of equal race, strength and numbei. 
were utterly incapable of opposing effective resistance to su[K*rior 
foreign invaders. It was, besides the Buddhist Tibetan s military 
inferiority as against the Muslim Turco-Mongols, ’ above all a 

5 Whatever may be said, Buddhism has ever had a deleterious lufluetK* on 
the fighting qualities of the peoples whom it loiielied. When a nation of pariunl.iiK 
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matter of proportions. While an army of a few hundreds strong could 
achieve easy conquests in the enormous but thinly populated terri- 
tories of Tibet, the intrusion into that small world of the mountains 
of a foreign [X)wer, trained in the evaluation and employment of 
infinitely larger military, economic and political means, could but 
meet with absolutely negligible resistance, — a truism that was to be 
clearly verified by the Dogras in 1834. 

The LdGR. mentions also a conquest of Kulu by Is’e-dban- 
rnam-rgyal. In fac:, the Vamsavali of Kulu*’ speaks of fights with 
the Pithi-T'hakurs for the conquest of lower Lahiil. But these 
events took place under king Sidli Singh (c. 1 500-1 5 p) and cannot 
be connected with the alleged conquest by Ts ’c-dban-rnam-rgyal 
(c. 1 535' 1575)- Pithi -1 hakurs were probably leaders of Tibetan 
clans immigrated from Spiti, and not Ladakhi commanders. The 
information of the LdGR., at the most, must refer to some raid. 

Ts e-dban-rnam-rgyal died childless and the throne passed 
to another of Lha-dban rnani'rgyars sons. Lhe second of them, 
rNam-rgyal-mgon-po, is not mentioned in the LdGR., which 
declares Jani-dbyans-rnannrgjal, the third son, to have been 
the successor. But here matters arc further complicated by the epi- 
graphic evidence. An inscription of Ts’e dban-rnam-rgyal at Hundar 
(No. 40) contains the name of the Lha-sras rNanvrgyal-mgon-po. 
Lha-sras (Devaputra) was the normal Ladakhi title of the heir- 
apparent. This could mean nothing, as rNam-rgyal-mgon-{X) 
might have ched before his elder brother. But in another inscrip- 

pocxl fighters became converted to Buddhism, either of the two things could happen ; 
the nation’s figliting spirit could react against it and re-fashion it -^o as to overcome 
its debilitating influence, as in |apan, or Buddhism could overwhelm the nation’s 
temjxi: and gradually sap its fitness for war. as in Mongolia and Tibet, where this 
process developed to such an extent that it is almost impossible to recognize jinghiz 
Khan’s Mongols and Sron-bisan-sganvpo’s Tibetans to be of the same stock as the 
thoroughly unwarlikc subjects of China in the j8th and 19th centuries. 

6 Hutchison and Vogel, History of the Punjab Hill States, vol. II, pp. 447'450- 
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tion (No. 103) wc find the following passage: “C’os-rgyal-c’en-po 

rNani-rgyal-rngon-po dan ’ Jt>vans-rnani-rg\ al ” This 

cannot refer to the joint rule of two kings, as the building of the 
sentence would be contrary to Tibetan syntax. Hence the royal 
title C’os-rgyal'c’en-po concerns only the first of the two, although 
it IS somewhat strange that the second name is not preceded by the 
title of Lha-sras or rGyal-sras, which is seldom absent in similar in- 
stances fronv Ladakhi inscriptions. 

It is thus certain that, even though for a very short time, 
rNam-rgyal-ingf:n-p() was king of Ladakh, 1 cannot (]uite account 
for the LiKJR. s silence, but we might surmise that the harmon\\ 
that appears from the inscription, between tlie two brothers \\as 
short'livcd and that lam-dbyah-rnam-rgyal soon usurped the throne 
getting rid of his brother, and attempted to efface the very memory 
of his victim, i he chronicle having been written under bDe-ldan- 
I nam-rgyal, Jam-dbyahs-rnam-rgyars grandson, the dynastic in- 
terest retjuiring official ignorance of rNam-rgyal-mgon-jK) was still 
effective. At any rate, rNam-rgyal-rngon-jx) must be added to the 
list of Ladakh’s kings. His reign must have been very short and I 
believe five years (about 1575-1580) is rather more than less of its 
actual duration. 

A record of a period of agitation before ’}am-dbyahs-rnam 
rgyal’s final accession to the throne is found even in the LdGR., 
(p. 106): “Ujxin this (Ts’e-dban-rnam-rgyars death) all the vassal 
princes in one place after another lifted up their heads, probably 
as a result of the fratricidal quarrel. I he situation was serious and 
the usurper revealed himself utterly unequal to his heavy task. He 
attempted to re-establish his prestige against the rebelling tributary 
rulers, intervening in a conflict between two Purig chiefs;' the out- 
come ‘was a complete disaster, the most terrible ever suffered by 

7 Wc know one of them, Ts e-rih of Cig-tan, not only from the IxiGR. but 
also from the Cigtan chronicle {Antiqtfittes of Imhan Tibet, H, 173-17^) and from 
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Ladakh before the Dogra wars. Even the chronicle, telling in this 
instance the whole truth without reticence (the Lamas seem to have 
rejoiced for this defeat that reduced the king to further busying 
himself with nothing else than religious rites), dwells upon it with 
true terror: “The time had now come when the period of 
darkness should iiitei-vene, the period when royal supremacy should 
well-nigh be destroyed.” The foe that brought about so big a 
calamity were the Baltis. 

Baltistan, which, as we have seen, had long been the bone of 
contention between China and Tibet in the 8th century, had prob- 
ably remained under Tibetan suzarainty from about 770 until the 
fall of the Tibetan monarchy. From the 9th to the 16th 
century we are in complete darkness as to its history. The 
old dynasty, which was completely Hinduized,** continued 
until the Dogra conquest in the branch of the princes of Skardo, 
who, however, no longer ruled the entire country, which had been 
broken up into a number of small independent states. At an unde- 
termined time (possibly at the time of the invasion by king Iskandar 
of Kashmir at the beginning of the 15th cenury) the country had 
become converted to Islam® and had thus entered in irreconciliabic 
opposition to Buddhist Ladakh. In the earlier inroads the Ladakhis 
seem not to have encountered a strong resistance on the part of the 
Baltis ; but this time there sat on the vSkardo throne the greatest and 
most energetic figiue in Baltistan’s history: Ali Mir. This sove- 
reign realized that his interest demanded that Ladakh be prevented 
from re-establishing its suzerainty over Purig, which was Baltistan’s 


two folk songs edited by Franckc Historical Songs from Western Tibet’, in 

Indian Antiquary, 1909, pp. 64, 63 and 66). 

8 The royal names began by Vijaya — . See Thomas, Tibetan Literary Text 
etc., I. 

9 Up to then the country had certainly been Buddhist, perhaps even from the 
times of the Kusanas, and had produced a religious authority important enough to 
be mentioned in the ’Reu-mig \ sBal-ti dGra-bcom, b. 1129 d. 1213. 
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bulwark. He, therefore, carried on an armed opposition to the Lada- 
khi intervention in Purig, although adopting a Fabius Cunctator 
tactics necessitated perhaps by the inferiority of his forces. The war 
dragged on undecided until snow choked the valleys and passes 
(in this instance, particularly the Namika pass). The Ladakhi king, 
isolated and resourceless in an enemy territory, which, besides, had 
probably suffered from the ravages of war, was eventually compelled 
to surrender with his whole army. The Baltis of course seized upon 
the occasion to invade (probably in the next spring) defenceless Ladakh 
and thus without risk and at one stroke gave vent to their hatred for 
the past raids suffered at the hands of the Ladakhis, gratifying ‘■heir 
religious fanaticism as well. The story of their ravages as related by 
the LdGR, recalls to the mind the accounts of Mahmud of Ghazni’s 
invasions in India. After the Baltis had quenched their thirst for 
vengeance, peace was made. Of its terms the LdGR. says but that 
’Jam-dbyahs-rnam-rgyal was compelled to marry Ali Mir’s daughter 
rGyal Khatun (a half Tibetan and half Persian title ; we do not know 
her true name). From the situation following upon the disaster as 
well as from later developments, it is plain that Ladakh was com- 
pelled to accept the suzerainty of the princes of Skardo, which lasted 
for the remainder of ’|am-dbyahs-rnam-rgyars reign and probably 
until the death of Ali Mir, whose successors as far as we know, 
were not worthy of him. The Balti suzerainty must have been 
effective: a Muibhe inscription*® mentions, beside the kings 
Muslim wife, the minister Hu-sen-mir (Husain Mir), most likely 
a kind of Balti resident who represented the prince of Skardo at 
the Ladakhi court and watched the administration of the vassal 
country on his sovereign’s behalf. 

’Jam-dbyahs-rnam-rgyal never recovered from this ignominious 
defeat, for which he had only himself to blame. He renounced all 

IG No. 45. ScQ Fr.mckes’s Rock Inscriptions at Mtilbhe, pp. 79-80. 
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further undertakings of war and devoted himself solely to the ad- 
ministration of his country, which this war had pushed back to its 
original frontiers (from the Purig border to Bran-rtse, LdGR., 
p. 107). It seems that, besides carrying on strenuous religious acti- 
vities," he paid a good deal of attention to the country’s revenue 
system. The LdGR, tells us that he wanted to exempt all his sub- 
jects from taxation and that he thrice equalized rich and poor. This 
tale IS obviously traced after that of Mu-ne-btsan-po’s reform (sec 
ante, pp. 73'74) and bears the marks of a legend. Probably what 
originated it, was some revolutionary reform of the tax distribution. 

The king did not long survive his defeat. The LdGR. tells 
us that his life was short and that, in spite of his good 'intentions, 
he lacked the time for repairing the djimagcs wrought by the war. 
He must have been rather old indeed, as he was the third of the 
three sons of Lha-dbah-rnam-rgyal. I do not think 1 wander fat 
from the truth by setting at ten years the duration of his reign. 
This length of time squares with the probable date of the reign of 
Seh-gc-rnam-rgyal. ’J^^^'dbyahs-rnam-rgyal, therefore, might have 
ruled about 1380-1390. The thirty years of reign as ascribed 
to him by Francke are, at any rate altogether too much. This dating 
is supported by the contemporaneity of this king with Ali Mir 
of Skardo, whose dates range from 1391 to 1603. Upon his 
death, his son Sch-gc-rnam-rgyal inherited a kingdom greatly re- 
duced in area by the loss of the short-lived conquests of his 
predecessors, a country laid waste by the Balti invasion and sub- 
ject to the suzerainty of the Skardo rulers, in a condition, 
which was even worse than that in which Mirza Haidar s invasion 
had left it. 

II As contrasted with Grags-’bum-ldc (c. 1410-1440), favourable to the ciGc- 
lugs-pa’s, Jan?-dbyans-rnam-rgyal placed in a position of great honour the red sect of 
the ’Brug-pa’s, even inviting from Central Tibet to Ladakh the ’Brug-pa incarnate of 
Railing. This sect’s ascendancy grew rapidly and culminated in the founding of 
the great royal monastery of Hemis during Seh-ge-rnam-rgyars reign. 



CHAPTER V 


Seh'g e~rnam ^rgyal . 

One of the peace terms imposed on Jam-dbyans-rnam-rgyal by 
Ah Mir was that his new Balci bride should be made the first cjuecn 
and that the two sons born to him by his marriage with Is’c-rin- 
rgyal-mo should be excluded from succession to the throne. The 
king complied. The two princes, TJag-dbaivrnanvrgyal and bsTan 
-’dsin-rnam-rgyal, besides being disinherited, were sent to Central 
Tibet under pretence of a mission to place offerings before the Jobo 
5 akya, the holy image that had ever been adored as the protector of 
the ancient Tibetan monarchy. It was of course an honourable form 
of banishment. In fact, we hear nothing further of the two princes. 

The new cjucen, rGyal Khatun, bore the king two sons, Seh-gc- 
rnani-rgyal and Nor-bu-rnam-rgyal, the former of whom succeeded 
his father, who, as we have seen, died a few years after the f/cacc. 

Seh-ge-rnam-rgyal (probably born during the 1570-15^0 de- 
cade) is at once the greatest and one of the best known of Ladakhi 
kings. For the account of his rule the principal source is naairallj 
the LdGR. I he inscriptions, so far quite rare, suddenly bccxjmc 
more numerous. Also European sources, namely Portuguese and 
French travellers* accounts, begin to be available. 

Seh-ge-rnam-rgyal, as we have seen, inherited from his father 
a kingdom reduced to a position subordinate to the princes of 
Skardo. The wliole history of what is now Indian Tibet is domi- 
nated during the second half of the 16th century by the great figure 
of AH Mir of Skardo. Unfortunately we know practically nothing 
of his life and the little we know is indirectly derived. He was 
an intensely active and mostly successful statesman and warrior. 
The Moghul historians recognize his political importance and his 
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military power. We learn from Badaiini^ that in 1591 » probably as 
the consequence of some peace treaty, he gave a daughter of his in 
marriage to prince Salim, afterwards the emperor Jahangir, — an 
honour which was not so easily granted. These close bonds with the 
Moghul empiref lasted quite a while. The Jesuit Father Jerome 
Xavier in a letter of 1 598 states that the king of Little 
Tibet (Baltistan) was a great friend of the emperor Akbar.^ But not 
many years later the situation changed, as we know that in 1603 
All Mir invaded Kashmir, though meeting with a quiA repulse/ 
This IS the last we hear of him. He must have died not long after, 
and his removal from the scene coincided with the beginning of tHe 
career of Scn-ge-rnam-rgyal. Ali Mir’s sons, in fact, were not worthy 
of him. The suzerainty over Ladakh was lost by his successor Ahmad 
Khan, as explicitly recorded by the Balti traditions.' Upon Ahmad 
Khan’s death his brothers Abdal and Adam fought for succession to 
the throne, the former coming out victorious. But this strife had 
greatly weakened the country, which became ever less able to with- 
stand the Moghul inroads which culminated in their conquest of the 
country in 1636, with which I shall deal later on. 

Sch-ge-rnam-rgyal was half Balti on his mother’s side and 
seems to have long entertained friendly relations with his Skardo 
kin. This friendship was not broken until the last years of his 
reign. The king even married a Balti princess, probably a cousin: 
the famous queen bsKal-bzah, whose name recurs in all inscriptions 
jointly with the king’s and who, while still living, was held to be 
an incarnation of Tara, a title that is never absent from the insenp- 

1 Mtintdkhab ut~Tawarikh. rrsl, W. H. Lowe, II, 388. See also the account 
of the English merchant William Finch (1610) as quoted in Sven Hedin’s Southern 
Tibet, 1 , 145-46. 

2 Hosten, ‘Fr. N. Pimento! s Annual Letter on Mogor , JASB., 1927, p. 61. 

3 Ain-i-Akbari, transl. Blochmann (Calcutta 1873), p. 474. 

4 Collected by Vigne in Travels in Kashmir, Ladakh etc.; passage reproduced 
in Antiquities of Indian Tibet, II, 184-186. 
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tiom. The LdGR. (p. io8) mentions her as being a native of Ru-sod, 
a region identified by Francke as Rupshu; but an inscription at 
Tagmacig (No. 53) clearly states that she was the daughter of the 
prince of Skardo. Inscriptions arc generally more reliable than chro- 
nicles, the text of which has the disadvantage of possible corrup- 
tions. The new young blood thus transfused into the old dynasty 
descending from Sron-btsan-sgam-po arrested its decadence, already 
very threateningly displayed in ’Jam-dbyans-rnam-rgyal, and it enabl- 
ed the Ladakhi state to endure for more than another two centuries. 

Jam-dbyans-rnam-rgyal had died only a few years after the peace 
and the marriage. Hence, Sen-gc-rnam-rgyal must have ascended 
the throne as a minor, probably about 1580 or shortly after. Since 
childhood he was remarkable for bis physical strength and dexterity 
(11 the handling of weapons. He first saw war when still in his early 
youth, and carried on conquering expeditions one after another 
throughout his reign: fie, together with his son, bDe-ldan-rnam- 
rgyal, was the most warlike of Ladakhi kings. His chief foe and the 
one who gave him the greatest troubles was the old, gallant Guge, 
during a century recovering and losing several times the indepen- 
dence of Ladakh. Already at a tender age, Seh-ge-rnam-rgyal had 
led an expedition against the P’yi-’brogs of Guge,*' reaching as far as 
the Kailasa. The second war, which was decisive, lasted, with long 
intervals, as long as sixteen years. We are fairly well informed of 
It by the letters of the Portuguese Jesuit Antonio de Andrade.^ 


5 As stated in the LdGR., Guge first came under LadakU’s suzerainty under 
Blo-gros-mc’og'ldan’s reign, probably in connection with the Kashmir raid which 
this king scerns to have joined {ante, p. ii6). But it is difficult to say whether 
this was a case of actual subjection or one of tribute extorted for once and not 
followed by regular payments. 

6 “Back pastures.” At the border towards Misser, between Gartok and the 
Kailasa. 

7 On ;hc two journeys of Andrade sec F. M. Esteves Pereira, 0 descobr.mento 
do Tibet peio P. Antomo dc Andrade (Coimbra 1921). For Andrade’s report on th< 
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The latter completed his first journey to Tsaparang, Guge’s capital, 
in 1624 and was favourably received by the king, whose name 
unfortunately he does not mention/ He was there again in 1625, 
when he established a mission which lasted with fair success under 
royal protection for five years, but received a mortal blow by the 
Ladakhi coiujuest in 1630. The Christian community, faithful 
unto the last to the king who had been its benefactor, was nearly 
destroyed and the new government was hostile to the Christians and 
kept close watch over the missionaries. The mission had to be 
abandoned in 1635 and an attempt to re-establish it in 1640 was a 
total failure. 

A letter written by Andrade in 1635 gives a sufficiently detailed 
information as to • the fall of the kingdom of Giigc.'’ In 1612 the 
wife of the king of Gugc had become insane owing to child-birth. 
Two years later the king asked and received in marriage a Ladakhi 
princess, a sister of Sch-ge-rnam-rgyal.'” The princess started on 
her way to Tsaparang, but, when she had already reached its neigh- 
bourhood the king, for reasons that have not come down 
t6 us, refused to receive her and sent her back to Ladakh. 
Sefi-ge-rnam-rgyal at once declared war on Giige (1614). The great 
length of this war caused Guge to fall into a state of utter disorder. 
A particularly serious shock was that of 1624. when it narrowly 
escaped destruction owing to the revolt of three vassal princes sup- 


Guge wars and for the journey of Francisco dc Azevedo see Wcsscls, Early Jesuit 
Travellers in Central Asia (Haag 1924). 

8 Francke’s theory (Antiquities of Indian Tibet, I, 36) that his name was K ri- 
bkra-sis-graps-pa-ldc, — a name appearing on a votive tablet found at Hurling, — 
has not stifficient foundation to be admitted. Andrade calls him by the title of 
Giodakpo, which Franckc has reconstructed in Jo-drag-po. Tucci {Secrets of 
Tibet ^ p. 181) brought it back to C’os-bdag-po synonymous witn the more common 
title C os-rgyal (Dharmaraja). But the tnic form of this title is doubtless Jo-bdag-[X), 
or Jo-bo-bdag-po, as it is given in the LdGR. (p. 40, I.29). 

9 Wcsscls, pp. 75-80. 

lo Perhaps princess gCos-ma-nor-’dsin of inscriptions No. 51 and 54. 
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ported by the Raja of Garhwal." The people’s discontent ov^er the 
inisenes of the war was increased by the support which the king 
accorded to the apostles of the new religion in order to check the 
influence of the great monasteries; and a general revolt occurred in 
1630. The king, besieged in the Tsaparang royal fort by the rebels 
aided by a Ladakhi army, was forced to surrender and was removed 
to Ladakh as a prisoner.'^ On the same occasion or a little later the 
senii-independent vicero\ of Ruthog, Guge’s vassal, was dcjxised 
and his territory was annexed to Ladakh.’ ’ Sen-ge-rnam-rgyal en- 
trusted the government of the new province to his second son, 
Indrabhoti-rnam-rgyal, who till then had been a lama at Hemis.” 
The. policy of this monk-viceroy was hostile to the small C'hristian 
community, which was eventually suppressed. No great impor- 
tance should be attached to this first attempt at Gospel preaching 
in Tibet: it owed its first passing success to a chain of' favourable 
circumstances, among which the royal favour was outstanding, and 
It had been, at any rate, but an inconsccjuential episode in the his- 
tory of Western Tibet. Its historical interest lies only in the infor- 
marion that we derive of the country’s conditions and events fron* 
the Portuguese Jesuits’ accounts. 

Meanwhile great changes were going on beyond the western 
frontier of Ladakh. The small Muhammedan state of Skardo, 
Ladakh’s traditional foe, suffered an eclipse, being substituted (for 
the time being) by the most powerful Muhammedan kingdom of 
India, the Moghul empire. It was an event of the utmost gravity 
for Ladakh. Seh-gc-rnam-rgyaTs state was now cut off from any 
expansion toward the western regions of the Himalayas. In its mili- 

11 Wesscls, p. 67. Hsteves Pereira, pp. 68-69. 

12 To the siege of Tsaparang refers alio the LdGR., which tells us that Seh-gc 
rnani-rgyal took rTsa-hrah and Los-lon. Tlie latter is not, as undei stood by Francke, 
a person *.s n.iine, but a copyist’s corruption of the name of the great royal monastery 
of Toling (ni r’os-glin). Tiicci, Secrets of Tibet ^ p. 181. 

13 Wcsscls, p. 77. ‘4 P' 'FF 
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tary and religious struggle against the Miuhammedans, it had to 
fight with the paramount power of India, and not, as till then, with 
a state decidedly inferior in size and wealth to Ladakh. 

Friendship between Baltistan and the Moghuls had already 
found an end in the last years of Akbar’s and Ali Mir’s reign, and 
the Balti raids in Kashmir became wearisome to the Moghuls. The 
emneror Jahangir (1605-1627) made an unsuccessful attempt at con- 
quering the troublesome neighbour. The facts are thus related in 
Abdul-Hamid Lahori’s Badshah-nameh “The late emperor 
Jahangir long entertained the design of conquering Tibet, and in 
the course of his reign Hashim Khan, son of Kasim Khan Mir 
Bahr, governor of Kashmir, under the orders of the emperor in- 
vaded the country with a large force of horse and foot and local 
zamindars. But, although he entered the country and did his best, 
he met no success and was obliged to retreat' with great loss and 
with much difficulty.” Shah Jahan (1627-1658) then took up tHe 
designs of his father. He profited by the discords in the royal family 
of Skardo; as already related, Ali Mir’s sons Abdal and Adam Khan 
had fought for the throne, and Abdal had gained the upper hand. 
Adam Khan became a refugee at the court of Zafar Khan, the 
Moghul governor of Kashmir, and from there applied for Help to the 
emperor. This was granted. In 1637, under the order of Shah 
Jahan, Zafar Khan invaded Baltistan and after a month’s march 
reached the vicinity of Skardo. Abdal had sent his family to the 
fortress of Kahchana (?), entrusted to the care of his nephew and 
minister Mohammed Murad, the son of Ali Mir’s eldest son 
Ahmed Khan.’*" The imperial commander sent against Kahchana 
the pretender Adam Khan, wHo, partly by force and partly by 
treason, succeeded in conquering the fortress (August 28, 1637). 

15 Translated in Elliot, History of India as told by its own historians, VII, 62. 

16 For the pedigree of the Skardo chiefs see the Haiti traditions collected by 
Vigne, in Francke, Antiquities of Indian Tibet, II, 185. 
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Abdal, in despair over the loss of his family, surrendered and was 
carried as a prisoner to Kashmir.*^ For some unknown reason (per- 
haps as a reward for his treason), it was Mohammed Murad, and 
not Adam Khan, who was installed as a ruler of the country. But 
this arrangement lasted a very short time, for in the next year we 
find Adam Khan ruling over Baltistan, as a faithful subject of the 
emperor/* 

Bernier speaks of these events in following terms: “Some few 
years since, there existed great dissensions in the royal family of 
Little Tibet, a country bordering on Kashmir. One of the preten- 
ders having applied secretly to the governor of this kingdom for 
assistance, the latter was commanded by Shah Jahan to afford all the 
succour he might need. The governor accordingly invaded Little 
Tibet, slew or put to flight the other competitors, and left this 
prince in undisputed possession of the throne, subject to an annual 
tribute of crystal, musk and wool.’’^® The Moghul empire thus 
became Ladakh’s next door neighbour, and a clash was inevitable 
sooner or later. 

In 1639 Adam Khan of Skardo wrote to Ali Mardan Khan, 
the new governor of Kashmir, informing him that Sangi Bamkhal, 
the holder of Great Tibet, had occupied Purig in Little Tibet with 
a large army of horse and foot. Husain Beg started from Kashmir 
on the 14 Safar 1049 ^% 9 )* 

Adam Khan with a contingent of Tibetan foot soldiers joined him; 
on 25 Rab’i II (August 25) they met Bamkhal in the neighbour- 
hood of Kharbu (Karpupa). Bamkhal opened the battle, but was 

17 Abdul-Hamid Lahori’s Badshah-nama, vol. I, pt. 2, pp. 282-84* EUiot s 
translation (VII, 62-63) ** condensed. I am indebted for the translation of 
this and of the following passage to the kindness of Dr. B. P. Saksena of the 
Allahabad University. 

18 He is recorded to have sent tribute to the court as late as 1640. Lahori, II, 
207. 

19 Travels, p, 421. 
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defeated; he Hcd and shut himself in the fort of Kharbu (Karpur). 
Then he discovered that before he could reach a safe place, 
he would either be killed or captured. Therefore he very humbly 
sent a messenger to Husain Beg and opened negotiations. He pro- 
mised that, if guarantees of safety and security were held out to him, 
on his return to his own country he would send suitable tribute to 
the imperial court. Then Husain Reg returned lo Kashmir, where 
he arrived on 22 Jumada ul-Akhir (September 20).” 

The narrative of Lahori is of the utmost importance. For the 
first time we find a king of Ladakh mentioned by name in a 
Muslim chronicle. Sangi Bamkhal is obviously Sen-ge-rnam-rgyal; 
Bamkhal is a clerical error for Namjal, due simply to an inversion 
of diacritical marks. I his sure date of is along with Andrade’s 
donnees^ the main basis of the chronology ot SeiTgc-rnam-rgyal. 

Bernier, writing in June 1665, refers to these events in some- 
what different terms. According to him, the governor of Kashmir 
‘'seventeen or eighteen years ago” invaded Ladakh and succeeded 
in capturing an important fortress. On account of the quite 
advanced season, he retreated; “he placed a garrison in the fortress 
just captured, intending to resume the invasion of the country 
early in the spring; but that garrison most strangely and 
unexpectedly evacuated the castle, either through fear of the enemy, 
or from want of provisions, and Great Tibet escaped the meditated 
attack that had been deferred to the next spring.”"^ This is only 
a hearsay account of events that had taken place twenty-six (not 
seventeen) years before. But it is not without importance, since it 
records particulars which were prudently omitted m the official 
history of Lahori. 

The version of the LdGR. differs again from both the preceding 
accounts : During the time of this king, Adam Khan, the king 

20 Lahori, II, 159-160. Greatly abridged translation in Elliot, VII, 67. 

21 Bernier’s Travels (transl. Constable), p. 422. 
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of Balti, having brought in the army of Pad ca Sa-’jan (Padshah 
Shah Jahan), they fought many battles at mK’ar-bu^ and, many 
Hor (Moghuls) being killed, a complete victory was gained over the 
enemy.’’ 

I think, the three versions are wot necessarily in contradiction; 
they rather supplement each other, since the official chronicles of 
Ladakh and of the Moghuls relate only what is favourable to their 
sovereigns. 

The true course of the events seems to have been the 
following; Seh-ge-rnam-rgyal invaded and conquered Purig (pro- 
bably in the spring of 1639). Khan of Skafdo called to his aid 

the Moghul forces of the governor of Kashmir. A battle took place 
at Kharbu in Purig, aiul the Ladakhis were routed. Seh-gc-rnam- 
rgyal disentangled himself from the dangerous situation by more or 
less serious promises of a tribute. As the season was well advanced, 
the Moghuls left a garrison in the Icrt of Kharbu and withdrew to 
Kashmir. Rut the l.adakhis advanced again and attacked Kharbu. 
The garrison, which could not expect any succour from Kashmir since 
the snow had closed the Zoji pass, evacuated the fort. The insasion 
was not repeated the next spring, and things remained unsettled for 
many years to come. Kharbu, evacuated by die Moghuls, seems 
not to have been occupied by the Ladakhis, as we hear of its con- 
quest many years afterwards, during the reign of bDc-ldan-rnam- 
rgyal. As for Seh-ge-rnam-rgyal s promises of tribute, they pro- 
bably were not meant seriously and certainly were not kept, as expli- 
citly stated by Bernier (p. 42^). It is not unnatural that of all these 
events, Lahori has only retained the victory of Kliarbu, and the 
LdGR. the final success of the Ladakhis after the withdrawal of the 
main army of the Moghuls. 

The practical results were indecisive. The Ladakhi empire did 
not accept Moghul suzerainty; but it had to renounce its conquests 
in Purig for the time being, and to give up for ever any project of 
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conquering Skardo. This result was not a serious set-back and could 
not weigh ,down the brilliant successes -which in the meanwhile 
Seh-gc-rnam-rgyal had scored in the east. 

As soon as the conflict with the Moghuls was over, new com- 
plications arose on the eastern border. Seh-ge-rnam-rgyal s con- 
quest of Giige had brought him in contact with the kingdom of 
Tsang in Central Tibet. By that time, Tsang was governed by a 
personage fairly well-known to Tibetan history, sDe-pa P’un-ts’ogs- 
rnam-rgyal, usually styled gTsah-pa.“ His capital was Shigatse, 
where he was visited in 1626-1627 by the Jesuit Fathers Cacclla and 
Cabral.^* This ruler’s attention was till then fixed rather towards 
the north, whence a great danger was threatening him from the 
Mongol tribesmen of Gusrl Khan.^"* These nomads, to avenge the 
devastations brought by the Tsang troops on the dbUs monasteries in 
1610 and 16 i 8, had already once (1621) invaded the country defeat- 
ing the Tsang army at rKyan-t’an-sgan. A few years later (1642) 
they were to take prisoner gTsan-pa himself and to become masters 
of his state. To this menace from the north, a western one was 
added; after Sen-ge-rnam-rgyal’s conquest of Guge, a war between 
Tsang and Ladakh soon became inevitable because of the ill-deter- 
mined borders. Soon after the Moghul war, the Ladakhi army 
started eastward, led by the king himself. The invasion was very 
unfortunately timed for gTsah-pa, fully occupied as he was with the 
Mongol menace; and the Ladakhis, meeting no resistance, succeeded 
in crossing over one of the most difficult countries of the world and 
in reaching the border of Tsang proper, where they encamped on the 
banks of the Chaktak-esangpo. Prolongation of the war did not 


22 (Huth’s translation), p. 52. See also Schiileniann, 
Geschichte der Dalai-Lamas, pp. 133-138. 

23 Wcsscls, Early Jesuit Travellers, pp. 153-157. 

24 The dates hereafter arc taken from the Reu-mig (JASB., 1889), with the 
corrections suggested by Pclliot {JAs., 1913). 
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suit either gTsah-pa, threatened by the Mongols, or Sch-gc-rnain- 
rgyal> too far advanced from his base of operations and isolated in a 
country which is the least favourable one may conceive for military 
movements. An ccjiii table peace ensued, which confirmed Sch-ge- 
rnam-rgyal in the full possession of all the territories of the ancient 
kingdom of Giige, and set the border at the Maryiim-la (to the east 
of Manasarowar lake). 

The Tsang campaign, one of the most hazardous ever carried 
in the Himalayas, must of course have been extremely fatiguing, and 
It IS thus not surprising that the hardships of this fearful march 
impaired the power of resistance of the aged king. Seh-ge'rnam- 
rgyal died at Hanle during the journey back to Ladakh. 

The date of the Tsang war and of Sch-ge-rnam-rgyars death 
can be established with a fair degree of precision. Seh-ge-rnani' 
rgyal was still alive in 1639, when he fought against the Moghuls at 
Kharbu; on the other hand, his enemy gTsah-pa ceased to reign in 
i 6<^2. The campaign against Tsang and the death of the king 
must have therefore occurred cither in 1640 or in 1641. 

Thus Seh-ge-rnam-rgyal reigned from c. 1590 to c. 1640. The 
long duration of his reign should not be surprisiiTg; he was 
the son of the old age of Jam-dbyahs-rnam-rgyal, being born of 
the Balti princess imposed on the Ladakhi king by All Mir; he must 
have succeeded to the throne very young. 

In the course of Seh-ge-rnam-rgyars reign the Europeans first 
came to Ladakh. The first European traveller to set foot in Ladakh 
was a simple Portuguese layman, Diogo d’Almeida, who, probably 
for commercial purposes, stayed there two whole years; we do not 
know the exact date, but it must have been some time before 1603. 
A man of little education, he left no written account of his travels, 
the only notice of which is an incidental reference of a few lines in 
a report on the activity of Alexis de Menezes, archbishop of Goa, 
by the Augustinian Father Antonio de Gouvea. The first to attract 
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the attention of scholars to this work was Prof. Jarl Charpenticr in 
his paper Some Remarks on vol, I of Southern Tibet, in Geogra- 
fiska Annaler, vol. I (Stockholm 1919), where a summary of the 
passage concerning D’ Almeida can be found. The question was 
more deeply studied by Sven Hedin, first in his paper European 
Knowledge of Tibet, Geografiska Annaler, vol. I, and then in vol. 
VII of Southern Tibet. He showed that D’Almeida’s account does 
not refer to Tibet, but is a very correct and reliable description of 
Ladakh. Unfortunately Hedin utilised only a French transla- 
tion of a Spanish version of Portuguese original, which last, as he 
correctly states, is very rare indeed. I have been able to locate a copy 
of it in the Biblioteca Marucelliana at Florence, and have deemed it 
useful to reproduce in an appendix the text, with an English trans- 
lation, of the passage concerning D* Almeida. It affords us no new 
light The country impressed him as a very wealthy one. It is to 
be noticed that the capital at that time was Basgo, whereas thirty 
years later it was already Leh, which continues as the capital to this 
day. D’ Almeida unfortunately misunderstood the king’s name and 
grasped only its latter part, Tammiguia, doubtless to be corrected in 
Nammiguia, i.e. -rnam-rgyal. I think it cannot be questioned that 
it was Sen-ge-rnam-rgyal. 

The second visit of a European took place about thirty years 
later. It was brought about by the vexations inflicted upon the 
Christian community of Tsaparang by the monk-viceroy Indrabhoti- 
rnam-rgyal. The Jesuits, seeing what danger their entire work 
stood in, decided to appeal directly to the king, and in 1631 the 
Portuguese Father Francisco de Azevedo went from Tsaparang to 
Leh for this purpose. His account was published by Wcssels in 
his valuable book Early Jesuit Travellers in Central Asia. Azevedo 
was well received and admitted to a hearing before the king, from 
whom he obtained many assurances and promises of protection. 
But we know that this had no practical consequences ; the vexations 
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continued and the mission had eventually to be withdrawn. After 
a short stay at Leh, Azevedo returned to Delhi by the Baralacba pass, 
in the fall of the same year. His account is not historically import- 
ant. He gives an interesting description of the physical appearance 
of king Seh-ge-rnam-rgyal : “He is a man of tall stature, of a brown 
colour, with something of the Javanese"' in his features, and of stern 
appearance. He wore a rather dirty upper garment of some red 
material, a mantle of the same and a threadbare cap. His hair 
hung down to his shoulders, either car was adorned with turquoise 
and a large coral, whilst he wore a string of skull bones round his 
neck to remind himself of death.” (p. 108). 

Seh-ge-rnam-ryal, a warrior and a conqueror, was also one of 
the kings who did most for Buddhism in Ladakh. His happiest 
action in this connection was h«5 invitation to the great lama Stag- 
ts’ah-ras-c’en from Central Tibet: he very soon became the first 
dignitary of the kingdom. He greatly promoted religious fervour 
among the Buddhists of Ladakh and founded many monasteries, 
among which the most important was doubtless Hemfs'i the private 
monastery of the royal house, the building of which lasted from 
1602 to 1642. Great donations of landed^ estates granted by Seh- 
ge-rnam-rgyal to the lamas in general and to Stag-ts’ah-ras-c’en in 
particular, greatly enhanced the clergy’s power in the country. The 
king amply availed himself of the great teacher’s counsel also in 
political affairs. This is recorded in the inscription at Tagmacig 
(No. 53 of Francke’s Collection) and in the LdGR. as well, the 
latter showing that some very important political measures, such 
as Indrabhoti-rnam-rgyal’s appointment as the viceroy of Guge, were 
due to Stag'ts’aivras'c’en’s initiative. He probably also inspired the 
policy of hostility to Christianity. The veneration in which this 

25 The Tibetans* resemblance to the Javanese seems to have impressed several 
of the Portuguese travellers. See for instance the already quoted letter of Father 
Jerome Xavier, and D’Almeida’s account. 
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sirange personage was held is clearly seen in the fantastic story of 
his virtues and miracles in D’AImeida’s account, which doubtless 
refers to him, though not by name. 

It is difficult to get a clear view of Seh-ge-rnam-rgyars personal- 
ity from the inadequate sources available. This much is certain that 
he had two great loves: war and religion. His two equally great 
achievements, the founding of the Ladakhi empire and the giving 
of a new impetus to Buddhism in the country, stand as an evidence 
of his extraordinary energy and ability. He shrewdly used a magni- 
ficent tool, the lama Stag-ts’ah-ras-c en, without ever allowing the 
reins of government to slip from his own hands, and ever remained 
the inspiring mind behind the great work of political and religious 
organization. 

The general lines along which the expansion of Ladakh’s power 
developed are unmistakable marks of his clarity of vision and proper 
evaluation of the available means. They may be summarized in this 
fundamental idea: defensive action on the west, expansion to 
the ea.^t. His action on the western border was by no means one of 
purely passive defence; but he fully realized that, despite some 
occasional successes, Ladakh was no match for the great Moghul 
empire, and that, if there was any brilliant future for Ladakh at all, 
it was in the East, and not in the West. Accordingly, for 
over thirty years he personally led his armies eastward to fulfil 
what had been the age-old dream of the Ladakhi kings : the conquest 
of Guge. He succeeded in this task; and the fact that the empire 
he fouiided did not survive him long, is not to be attributed to him. 
He of course lacked power to overcome the baffling geographical 
conditions that forbid the lasting of a great state in the Western 
Himalayas. 



CHAPTER VI 


bDe 4 dan-rnam-rgyal , bDe-legs-rnam'rgyal and 
the fall of the Ladakhi empire. 

Sen-ge-rnam-rgyal was succeeded by his eldest son bDc'ldan- 
rnam-rgyal. This prince had been already on the throne since some 
time before the death of his father, having been associated with him 
at the age of 13, as customary in Western Tibet. This association 
was on a basis of perfect equality (at least in theory), since a Hiindar 
inscription (Franckc\s No. 57) and a Tagmacig inscription 
(No. 61) bear the name of the two C^os-rgyal-c’en-po, Sci’>ge-rnam- 
rgyal and bDe-ldan-rnani-rgyal. The latter as heir-apparent, before 
his coronation as associate king, had borne the customary title of 
Lha-sras, which recurs in an inscription of Basgo (No. 51) and in 
another from Skyiirbuchan (No. 54). 

bDc-ldan-rnam-rgyal was a worthy son of his great father. 
Although compelled in the end to accept Moghul suzerainty, which 
after all could never be more than shadowy in such a country, he not 
only maintained, but even increased the vast empire inherited from 
his father. On the whole and excepting for the two campaigns 
of conquest in his last years, his reign seems to have been a fairly 
peaceful one. 

Although after the battle of Kharbu, Sch-gc-rnam-rgyal had 
promised tribute to the Moghuls, this tribute appears to have never 
been paid, and Ladakh remained for all purposes an independent 
state. But the new emperor Aurangzeb, the stern champion of 
Islam, was no longer willing to tolerate this state of things, and 
took steps to enforce his suzerainty over Ladakh. The circumstances 
of his action arc related at length by the official historian of the 
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emperor/ Under an imperial order, Saif Khan, the governor of 
Kashmir, sent an embassy^ to the king of Ladakh, who is given the 
title of Zamindar of Great Tibet and the name of Deldan Namjal, 
a very good transliteration of bDe-ldan-rnam-rgyal. The ambassador, 
Muhammad Shaft, brought an imperial firman, enjoining on the 
Ladakhi king the acceptance of Moghul suzerainty and of Islam. 
The envoy was met six miles outside the capital by the king and 
the principal grandees. They accepted with great reverence the 
imperial document and submitted to all the requests. Accordingly, 
the khutba was read in the name of Aurangzeb, the building of a 
mosque was begun* and the Ladakhi government undertook to 
spread the Islamic religion among the people. The ambassador was 
then sent back to Kashmir with great honours and with a tribute of 
1,000 ashrafts, 2,000 rupees and many other precious gifts. The 
news of this settlement of the Ladakhi question reached the court in 
November 1664. 

In the following year (1665), Aurangzeb went himself to 
Kashmir, and received there a Ladakhi embassy, wh’ch, in the name 
of bDe-ldan-rnam-rgyal, repeated the pledge of fealty and tribute, 
and promised that a mosque should be built, and the khutba recited 
and coins struck in the name of the emperor; the French traveller 
Bernier saw the envoys and spoke with them.'’ It seems that this 
acknowledgment of suzerainty was understood to be merely the ful- 
filment of the promises made, but not maintained, by Sen-gc-rnani- 
I'gyal after the battle of Kharbu. 

But things did not go so smoothly as the official historio- 
grapher of the Moghuls would have us believe; Bernier states that 


1 Alamgir-nama ^ pp. 921-^23. 

2 The mosque of Lch was inaugurated in 1077 A.H. (1666-1667 A.D.), 
according to a Persian inscription on its walls Francke, Antiqnities of Indian Tibet, 
II, 1 18. 

3 Bernier’s Travels, pp. 422-424. 
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bDe-ldan-rnam-rgyal yielded only to a definite threat of an inva- 
sion. A later but well-informed author, Muhammad Azam,^ speaks 
even of a “conquest of Great Tibet.*’ Probably the embassy of 
Aurangzeb was backed by a display of force on the Ladakhi border 
and by the diplomatic and military support of the chief of Skardo. 
Since 1637, the Balti chiefs of Skardo were the loyal subjects of the 
emperor, and kept watch for him against the unbelievers of Ladakh, 
with whom they had been on bad terms from immemorial times. In 
:his period the prince of Basgo was Murad Khan, son of Rafi KHan 
and grandson of Muhammad Murad who had helped the Moghuls 
in 1637.® He was richly rewarded for his good services on this occa- 
sion. Balti tradition even says that Ladakh, lost to the Baltis under 
the successors of Ali Mir, was recovered by Murad Khan.'* Perhaps 
he was entrusted with the representation of the imperial interests 
in Ladakh. 

At first sight it seems that there is not the slightest hint po 
these transactions in the LdGR. But there is a short narrative that 
could perhaps be brought in relation with the events of 1664. It is 
an unusually long and exact account of two campaigns carried out 
with considerable success by the commander-in-chief, 5 akya-rgya- 
mts’o, on the western frontier of Ladakh. The first expedition took 
place in the Water-Ox year. The Ladakhi army made a raid on 
Kharbu, where many prisoners were taken, and then conquered the 
principality of Cig-tan in Lower Ladakh. It next entered Lower 
Purig, where Sod Pa-sa-ri was conquered, and returned to Ladakh 
through Upper Purig, which was completely subdued; its ruler, the 
K’ri Sultan of dKar-rtse, was taken prisoner to Ladakh. Next year 
(Wood-Tiger) 5 akya-rgya-mts’o marched against Baltistan ; Khapulu 
and C’or-’bad in the lower Shayok valley were taken, and assigned 

4 Tarikh'i-Kashmiri, fol. 138a, 

3 Cunningham, Ladak etc. p. 35. 

6 Vigne, reproduced in Antiquities of Indian Tibet^ II, 183. 
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to loyal Muslim chiefs. These successes of the Ladakhi forces were 
dangerous for the independent chiefs of Baltistan, and, as it was the 
tradition of his family, the prince of Skardo called in the Moghuls. 
“The chieftain of Skardo and all the Baltis were unanimous in their 
complaints to the Nawab (of Kashmir). In anger thereat, an army 
of Hor numbering 200,000 arrived at Pa-sa-ri (in Lower Purig); but 
the minister ’Brug-tnam-rgyal of Ladakh and his forces fought a 
battle against the Hor army and killed many Hor soldiers. They 
captured ensigns and kettle-drums, winning a complete victory over 
the enemy.” 

The years Water-Ox and Wood-Tiger would correspond to 
1673 and 1674, but we cannot absolutely rely upon the dates of the 
LdGR. If we should accept as exact the name of the animal, the 
years i66i and 1662 could be referred to, and these events would be 
connected with those narrated by the Moghul sources under the 
heading of 1664. I have already pointed out that the Tarikh^i- 
Kashmiri seems to hint at a war of conquest of the Moghuls against 
Ladakh. But the LdGR. speaks of a great Ladakhi victory; it is 
therefore better to leave the problem unsolved and not to do violence 
to the facts by identifications which are more than doubtful. What 
real foundation the claim of the LdGR. on a big victory can have, I 
do not know. Precedents (e.g., the battle of Kharbu,) advise us to 
be very sceptical in this matter. 

Anyhow, it follows from the list of the lands ruled by bDe-legs- 
rnam-gyal, found in the LdGR., that the conquests of 5 akya-rgya- 
mts o were maintained and that bDe-ldan-rnam-rgyal bequeathed 
them to his successor. 

Allowing to bDe-ldan-rnam-rgyal the usual 30 years, He should 
have died about 1670. But it is safer to give him five years more, 
in case the dates 1673 ^^74 ^^kya-rgya-mts’o’s war should 

be after all exact. The regnal years of bDe-ldan-rnam-rgyal can, 
therefore, be held to have been c. 1640-1675. 
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At the time of his death, the Ladakhi empire, although no 
longer independent of the Moghuls as it had been under Seivge- 
rnam-rgyal, had attained its largest extent. The Lcrntones over 
which the Ladakhi king held sway were the following; 

A. Ladakh proper, in its widest accepted sense, namely 
with Its dependencies of Nubra, Dras etc: 

B. The territories that had constituted the kingdom of 
Gugc, annexed in 1630 and governed by Sen-ge-rnam- 
rgyal’s second son Indrabhoti-rnam-rgyal, viz: 

(1) Gugc proper; 

(2) Ihirang with the regions between the Manasaro\var 
and the Maryum-la; 

(3) 

and (5) Spiti and Upper Kunavvar, which were a 
part of Guge already in the times of Ye-ses-’od and 
must still have been in 16:50; 

C. Upper Lahul, which was a part of Ladakh from Utpala’s 
time; l.ower Lahul belonged to Kulu from the beginning 
of the 1 6th century and was not included in Seh-ge-rnam- 
rgyal s empire. The Jesuit Father Francisco de Azevedo, 
who visited Ladakh in i6y, explicitly states that 
Carja (Gar-za, the Tibetan name of Lahul) was under 
Kulir/ 

D Zanskar, which had been a small independent kingdom 
since Ni-ma-nigon’s death; Sch-ge'rnam-rgyal, after 
having conquered it in a manner and at a time unknown 
to us, gave it as an appanage to bDe-mc’og-rnanvrgyal, 
his th»rd son, who founded a new dynasty which lasted 
until the Dogra conquest in 1841; 

K. Purig, conqueted in 1673 (^)’ 


y Wcbsels, p. 307. 
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F. The lower Shayok valley (Balti chiefships of Khapulu 
and C'or-’bad) conquered in 1674 (?), and governed by 
trusted Muslim chieftains. 

As can be seen it was a rather vast empire as to area, but very 
scantily populated and composed of considerably heterogenous 
elements. This accounts for its short duration and easy downfall. 

The Moghul sources* on the whole support the above list. 
According to them, the Ladakhi empire extended itself for six 
months of travel in length and 1-2 months in breadth. It was bor- 
dered by Kashmir, Kiimaon, Garhwal, Urzang (dbUs-gTsah, 
Central Tibet), Moghulistan, Kashghar and Baltistan. Its army, 
fairly strong for a Himalayan country, comprised 12,000 men, 
horse and foot. 

bDe-ldan-rnam-rgyars son bDe-legs-rnam-rgyal (c. i675-i7o«3) 
was an unworthy successor of his father and grandfather, and in the 
course of his reign the great empire founded by them was brought 
to a sudden collapse by a scries of unfortunate circumstances, the 
king’s ineptness being not the least of them. 

Somewhat absurdly, the cause of the fall of the Ladakhi empire 
was a question of little importance and in which Ladakh 
was not directly interested. The ’Brug-pa incarnate who was the 
supreme religious and temporal authority in Bhutan had some con- 
troversy with the authorities at Lhasa. The Ladakhi king, self- 
styled protector of the Brug-pa sect to which he belonged, under- 
took steps at Lhasa for the protection of his Bhutanese guru. Things 
quickly complicated themselves until finally a declaration of war 
against Ladakh was made by the government of Lhasa. Tibet at 
that time was ruled under the suzerainty of the Dalai-Lama by the 
descendants of Gusri Khan, the Mongol chief who had conquered 
the country in 1636-1642. Accordingly, the army of invasion was 

8 Alamgir-nama, p. 922. 
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composed of two elements, Mongol tribesmen and Tibetan troops. 
The choice of the general was not easy, but eventually the govern- 
ment selected for the job a Mongol lama from Tashilhunpo, dGa-ldan 
Ts’e-dbah, who surprisingly turned out to be really an able general/’ 
The Tibetan army started against Ladakh, but in several encounters 
it was beaten and driven back by the Ladakhi general, Sakya-rgya- 
mts’o/” King bDe-legs-rnam-rgyal, a very weak ruler as it appears, 
Had sought refuge in Tingmosgang, his dynasty’s old capital, and 
left it to his general to deal with the enemy. Very soon the 
Tibetan army took again the offensive , defeated the Ladakhi forces 
at Zva-dmar-luh in Guge, pursued them into the heart of Ladakh 
proper and laid siege to the fortress of Basgo. Basgo stood heroi- 
cally for three years, but eventually the king and ^akya-rgya-mts’o, 
rcsourceless and unable to save it from surrendering, appealed for aid 
to the governor of Kashmir. At this time Ibrahim Khan was in charge 
of Kashmir; he promptly sent an army under his son Fidai Khan to 
the rescue of his vassal, A battle took place on the Bya-rgyal plain 
near Basgo, and the Mongolo-Tibetans were routed. Their flight was 
not stopped until they reached Tashigang (in Guge territory, but near 
the present border), where they entrenched and reorganised them- 
selves. Muhammad Azam’s account of these events fully agree with 
that of the LdGR . : “In 1683 Great Tibet (Ladakh) was in- 
vaded by the Qalmaqs (Mongols); help was sent to the Raja at the 
intercession of Ibrahim KHan. These auxiliary troops were commanded 
by Fidai Khan, son of Ibrahim Khan. Fidai Khan put the Qalmaq 
to flight and brought much booty with him back to Kashmir. He 
reduced Tibet to subjection.”" The official chronicle sadly confuses 

9 His fame survived him for long. At laklakot (Piirang) there is a temple 
which IS said to have hecii founded by him and to house his tomb. See 1 iicci. Santi 
e Brij^antt net Tibet Ignoto (Milano 1937). p. 29. 

10 See King JSli-ma-rnam-rgyars account of the deeds of General Sakya-rgya- 
mts o, in Antiqmties of Indian Tibet, II, 243-244. 

11 Tarikh-i-Kaihtntri, fol. 147a. 
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things, and changes Fidai Khan’s expedition into a war of conquest 
of Ladakh/^ Besides, it calls the king by the name of Daldal, i.e. 
bDe-ldan-rnam-rgyal, not aware of the fact that this ruler had died 
in the meanwhile and had been succeeded by his son. But this 
account is important as far as it supports the date 1683 given by 
Muhammad Azam for the battle of Basgo. 

After the battle, there was no longer any object for the Lhasa 
government in persisting in a difficult war, which, owing to the 
great military superiority of the Mughal forces, held out no hope of 
success. Peace negotiations, therefore, were in order and they were 
entrusted to a person, whose choice must have been very acceptable 
and even gratifying to the Ladakhi king M'l-p’am-dbatvpo, a great 
incarnate of the Brug-pa sect.' * The Briig-pa monks were the spiri- 
tual advisers of the king since Seh-ge-rnam-rgyars time, or perhaps 
even earlier; Stag-ts’ah-ras-c’en was a Brug-pa, and the royal monas- 
tery of Hemis belonged to them ; for their sake the king had begun 
this disastrous war. The interests of Ladakh were represented by 
5 akya-rgya-mts’o, a good servant of his master in diplomacy as well as 
in war. The negotiations were held at Tingmosgang, and led to a final 
settlement of the relations between Tibet and Ladakh. The borders 
then set, stood unchanged even after the Dogra conquest ; the tern 
tonal status settled at Tingmosgang has lasted to this day. 

The basis of the treaty was the utt possidetis principle. Accord- 
ingly, Guge, Purang, Kuthog and the regions between the Kailasa 
and the Maryum-la, occupied by the 1 ibetans, were awarded to the 
Lhasa government, after belonging to Ladakh for 53 years. Per- 
petual peace was pledged and a trade pact was also concluded. 
Lastly, Ladakh had to agree to the sending of a caravan to bring 
tribute to Lhasa every third year. All these stipulations had a 

12 Maastr-i-Alamgiri. p. 236. 

13 His name in the documents on the tleeds i»f Srikya-rgvn-mts’o is Tams- 
c’nd-mk yen-gzogs. 
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character of finality and were still in force during the 19th century. 
Ladakh, although nominally victorious, had to agree to such a muti- 
lation of its territory because of the unwillingness of the Moghuls to 
conduct a campaign in the impassable solitudes of Guge; and with 
Its own resources only, it was impossible for Ladakh to recover the 
eastern jX)ssessions, occupied by the Tibetans. 

Besides the Lhasa government, its allies had to be satisfied ; thus, 
an agreement was concluded with Bashahr state (now one of the 
Simla Hill States). Frnncke has hinted to the existence of a treaty 
between Ladakh and Bashahr, of which he had collected several 
copies. “ We arc not told of the terms of the agreement, but 
«t is clear from all we know of the previous and subse- 
quent situations that in the peace of 1683 Ladakh was compelled to 
renounce LJpper Kunawar, formerly a part of the kingdom of 
Guge. 

No sooner peace was made with Tibet and its allies, than Fidai 
Khan and Ibrahim Khan put in their bill (or aid rendered to bDe- 
legs-rnam-rgyal.‘'' The conditions \vcrc quite heavy, being partly a 
reinforcement of the old one of i66q, and partly new. The 
tribute to the governor of Kashmir was exactly settled ; it had to be 
paid every third year.'*’ bDe-legS'inam-rgyal had to accept 
(ut least outwardly) Islam; he assumed the Muslim name of 
Aqabat Mahmud Khan, which seems to have been borne by all the 
later kings of Ladakh, king Ts’e-dpal-rnam-rgyal being known un- 
der this name to the Dogras during the war of 1834.*^ He was also 

14 AritiquUtes of Indian Tibet, I, 7. 

15 I cannot understand why Franckc {History of Western Tibet, p. 112) places 
the peace with Tibet as having been concluded alter the treaty with Kaslimir. It 
is clear from the LdGR. that the ncgoiiations with the leprescntaiives of Lhasa were 
carried out earlier than, or at most at the same time as, those with F idai Khan. 

16 By Mir Izzet-Ullah’s time (1812) the king still recognized the suzerainty of 
the governor of Kashmir, but the tribute was no longer paid. 

17 Cf. Basti Ram’s account of the Dogra war in Cunningham.s’ Ladak, 
Lp. 335 and 345. 
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compelled to have a v coin of Moghul type struck in Kashmir for 
Ladakh. This coin, called ]ao in Indian Tibet, is the only Ladakhi 
coin yet known; it is described by -Cunningham on p. 255 
and reproduced on p. 300 of his Ladak. It bears the 
name Mahmud Shah, the legend Zarb-i-Butan (coin of Tibet) 
and a date, not clear enough to be read. I have no knowledge 
of this coin having been described by other scholars. Only Mir 
Izzet-Ullah speaks of the jud of Ladakh, which was worth 1/24 of 
a rupee and was struck by the king of Ladakh under the name of 
Mahmud Shah.^* 

Other terms imposed by the Moghuls were that the king should 
give one of his sons as a hostage, build (or repair?) a mosque at Leh, 
and grant to the Kashmiri merchants the monopoly of the 
raw wool trade, — the great Western Tibet staple and the raw material 
for the manufacture of the famous shawls, one of Kashmir’s most 
important industries. It goes without saying that Ladakh waived any 
possible claim to Baltistan and Purig. These regions, in fact, at 
Desideri’s time (1715)^” belonged to the Moghul empire, which 
ruled over them through the governor of Kashmir. 

The Moghuls too had an ally who had to be rewarded at the 
expense of Ladakh : Bidhi Singh of Kulu (1672-1688) received then 
Upper Lahul, which became and still is a dependency of Kulu.^*' 
Zanskar as well had already become practically independent 
under the dynasty founded by the third son of Seh-ge-rnam-rgyaL 
After the peace of 1683, therefore, of all of Seh-ge-rnam-rgyars 
conquests nothing else remained than the more or less effective 
suzerainty over Spiti. This region was ceded in 1846 to the British 
Government by Maharaja Gulab Singh of Jammu and Kashmir. 

18 IRAS., 1843, P* ^ 9 ®* 

19 Account of Tibet^ edited by F, De Filtppi (London 1937), p. 75* 

20 Hutchison & Vogel, History of the Punjab Hill States, 11 , 4621 
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In all these transactions a great part was played by tHe com- 
mander-in-chief 5 akya-rgya-mts’o, the old general of bDe-ldan- 
rnam-rgyah His deeds have been recorded by the grateful king 5 Ji- 
ma-rnam-rgyal, bDe-legs-rnam-rgyars successor, in a document 
which has been published by Francke."’ He seems to have been 

really an able man, but he was powerless against the course of 
events, and could not stop the crumbling of the Ladakhi empire. 

From the peace of Tingmosgang onv/ards, Ladakh’s history 
loses all interest of not merely local character and is not worth pur- 
suing — the more so in that the LdGR., the subject of the present 
works, stops (excepting the 19th century additions) with Seh-ge- 
rnam-rgyal’s death. Ladakh never recovered from the disaster of 
1683, and there is a flavour of tragical irony m the LdGR/s words 
closing bDc-legs-rnam-rgyal’s life: “Again the kingdom flourished 
as before, and enjoyed the highest felicity of virtue and Happiness.” 

A short summary of the following reigns will be enough for 
our purpose. bDe-Iegs-rnam-rgyal was succeeded by fJi-ma-rnam- 
rgyal (c. 1705-1734), during whose reign the Jesuit Father Ippolito 
Dcsideri visited Ladakh in 1715. He was followed in 1734^' by bDc- 
skyoh-rnam-rgyal (c. 1734-1750), whose successors were P’un-ts’ogs- 
rnam-rgyal (c. 1750-1765), Ts’e-dbah-rnam-rgyal (c. 1765-1780), 
and Ts’e-brtan-rnam-rgyal (c, 1780-1790). The latter’s brother, Ts’e- 
dpal-mi-’gyur-don-grub-rnam-rgyal, or more briefly Ts’c-dpal- 
rnam-rgyal, enjoyed an unusually long reign. He is known to have 
been on the throne as early as 1792,^’ and was deposed in 1834 by 
the Dogras, who put on the throne a puppet, the minister dr^os 


21 Antiquities of Indian libet, II, 243-244. 

22 The date of bDe-skyoh-rnam-rgyars accession is given in a document stat- 
ing the services of general Ts’ul-k’rims-rdo-rjc, published by Francke (Antiquities of 
Mian Tibet, II, 235), 

23 Tills and several other dates arc found in a document stating the services of 
the minister bSod-nams-bstan-’dsin, published by Francke (Antiquities of Indian 
Tibet^ II, 230-241). 
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grub-bstan-’dsin. After a few years the old king was restored, but 
finally deposed after the revolt of Ladakh then became, and 

still is, an integral part of the territories of the Maharaja of Jammu 
and Kashmir. 

The importance of the Ladakhi kingdom has been greatly ex- 
aggerated, especially by Francke. Strictly speaking, one might say 
that Its history affords only a scanty interest, but for the sixty or 
seventy years of Seh-ge-rnam-rgyars and bDc-ldan-rnam-rgyal’s 
empire. Originally but a small principality owing allegiance to Gugc, 
It displayed throughout the course of several centuries no tendency to 
expand. It had only three really great rulers, Ts’e-dban-rnam-rgyal, 
Seh-ge-rnam-rgyal and bDe-ldan-rnam-rgyal, particularly the second 
of the three. But the rise of its power was invariably interrupted by 
a foreign invasion. The imperialistic tendency looming up towards the 
end of the 15th century was smothered by Mirza Haidar’s long pro- 
tracted adventure. Ts’e-dbah-rnam-rgyars wod' of reconstruction 
was destroyed by the Baltis only a few years after his death. Lastly. 
Sch-ge-rnam-rgyars life work was frustrated by the Mongolo-Tibetans 
and the Moghuls. 

The reasons for the weakness of the Ladakhi state and for its 
inability to hold durably a vast external dominion have already been 
stated in part. The basis was too small ; Ladakh, because of its scarcity 
of population which is an inevitable consequence of the very nature 
of the land, has always been unable to resist a huge army 
such as could be mustered by the Indian states or by the chiefs of 
Turkestan and Mongolia. Any expansion, however vast and seem- 
ingly irresistible, must stop and fall before foreign intervention. 
Besides, even if foreign powers had kept out of the zone of its acti- 
vity, Ladakh, a poor country, could not, in my opinion, long sustain 
the economic effort required by an imperialistic policy such as Seh- 

24 Mir Izzet-Ullah (]RAS., 1843, p. 291) had the same impression about 
Ladakh: “Four or five hundred mounted men might plunder the whole country.’’ 
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ge-rnam-rgyars. Furthermore, the very temper the Tibetan 
people after its conversion to Buddhism was ill-suited to a policy of 
expansion. This holds true for the kings as well. Seh-ge-rnam- 
rgyal, Ladakh’s only king, who tranklj. pursued an ambitious policy 
of aggrandizement, was a half-BaJti and his son bDe-ldan-rnanv 
rgyal was a three-quarter Balti. Despite the invigorating effect of the 
fresh Balti blood transfused into the old Tibetan stock, the dynasty 
seems to have exhausted all its strength with the two great kings of 
the 17th century, after whom it produced but mean, and sometimes 
even despicable chatacters. Their ineptness and discord brought 
about the hastening of a process of decadence that eventually ended 
in the subjection of Ladakh to the Dogras. 

The disaster of 1683 was inevitable also because Scn-gc-rnam- 
rgyat’s exploits did not have a favourable historical setting; in his 
time Kashmir had the backing of all the enormous resources of the 
Moghul empire, then at its height, and Tibet, after centuries of 
division, had just recovered its national unity at Gusri Khan’s hands, 
and could rely for support for his troops upon the sturdy Mongol 
nomads, strong in number as well as in fighting qualities. After 
Sen-ge-rnam-rgyal had made a clean sweep of all the smaller butler 
states surrounding Ladakh, a conflict between Ladakh and either of 
the two great neighbouring powers, and thence between these 
powers themselves, was inevitable. It came, and Ladakh was 
crushed in the impact. 

Sen-ge-rnam-rgyal’ s short-lived empire vanished without leaving 
any trace in its wake. It was of no benefit to Ladakh, whose man- 
power and resources were exhausted in the vain effort of keeping 
in subjection enormous, thinly populated, and inaccessible territories. 
It was absolutely disastrous to many of the conquered lands. 
A striking example is Guge. The long protracted external and civil 
war (161^^-1630) with all its ravages must have been a big factor in 
the acceleration of that appalling decadence, whereby Guge, a very 
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wealthy and comparatively thickly populated country in Yc-ses-*od’s 
days, became what is practically a desert with a few thousands of 
wretchedly poor inhabitants.^’ 

From a cultural and religious point of view the Ladakhi kingdom, 
from its foundation down to its fall, is of no interest whatsoever. 
The foundation of the royal monastery of Hemis had only a local 
importance. And, herein, we come across an instance of the ironies 
of human affairs. The history of Ladakh, a country of very small 
importance in the development of Tibet’s religion, literature and art, 
is comparatively well known to us, for the sole reason that it has 
been recorded and preserved in the LdGR, On the other hand the 
history of Guge, highly interesting as it is of a country origi- 
nating the great religious, literary and artistic renaissance started by 
Rin-c en-bzah-po and Atisa, and developed under generous royal 
patronage through several centuries, the history of Guge is prac- 
tically unknown to us, because of the irretrievable loss of its 
chronicles — a loss that cannot be made up by the scanty information 
we can gather here and there from the. chronicles of Central Tibet. 


25 This decadence was already very advanced soon after the Ladakhi conquest, 
since the Jesuit Father Nuno da Coresma in a letter of the 30th August 1635 could 
write that “the population is very small, as appears from the fact that from the whole 

of the territory it is impossible to assemble 2000 warriors, though all arc* 

obliged to serve from their eighteenth to their eightieth year. The others arc 

Lanias In this town (Tsaparang), the residence of the king, the . mercantile 

emporium for the whole country, it is impossible to count up more than 500 in- 
habitants, of whom a hundred arc slaves of the Raja TTicy are very poor and 

uncivilized.** Quoted by Wessels in his introduction to De Filippi’s. edition of 
DesiJms account of Tibet, p. 13. 
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GENEALOGICAL TABLES 

THE TIBETAN KINGS 

1 gNam-ri-srori-bcsan (c. 570-620) 

2 Sron-btsan-sgam-po (c. 620-650) 

Guh-sroh-guh-btsan 

3 Man-sron-man-btsan (650-679) 

4 ’Du-sron-man-po-rjc (679-704) 

5 Mes-ag-ts’oms (704-755) 

! 

I 7 [ 

l]ah-ts a-lha-dbon 5 K ri-sron-lde-btsan (755-797) 


6 Mu-ne-btsan-po (797-804) Mu-rug-btsan-po 7 Sacl-na-legs (804-817) 


gTsah ma 9 Ral-pa-can (816-836) 9 gLan-dar-ma (836-842) 


Y um-brtan 


‘Od-sruhs 
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THE FIRST LADAKHI DYNASTY 

gLah'dar^ma 


Yum-hrtan 


Dynasties of Central and Eastern Tibet 


dPal- k‘ or'btsan 


Skyid-lde Sli-ma~mgon 


hKra-sls-rtsegs 

I 

Dynasties of Central Tibet 


1 dPal-gyi-mgon {c. 930-960) bKra 4 is-mgon 

1 I 

2 ’Gro-mgon (c. 960-990) Dynasty of Guge 

3 Grags-pa-Itlc {c. 990-1020) 

4 Byan-c’ub-scms-dpa (c. 1020-1050) 

5 Lha-c’en-rgyal-po (c. 1050-1080) 

6 Utpala (c. 1 000- 1 no) 

7 Nag-lug (c-. 1110-1140) 

8 dGe-bhc {c, 11 40- 1170) 

9 Jo-ldor (c, 1170-1200) 

10 bKra-sis-mgon (c. 1200-1230) 

11 Lha-rgyal (c. 1230-1260) 

12 )o-dpal [c. 1260-1290) 

13 dNos-grub (c. 1290-1320) 

14 rGyal-bu Rin-c’en (c. 1320-1350) 

15 5 cs-rab (c. 13^0-1380) 

16 K*ri-gtsug-Idc (c. 1380-1410) 


I 

17 *Grags-’buin-ldc (c. 1410-1440) 


IDc’btSHg'mgon 
Dynasty of Zanskar 


Grags-pa'^bum 
Second Dynasty 


18 BIo-gros-mc*og-Idan (c. »44o-i47o) 


Ali 


Slah-bstan-dar-rgyas 
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THE SECOND LADAKHI DYNASTY 
Grags-pa-bum 
Bha-ra 

*19 Bha-gan (<r. 1470-1500) 

I r 

Lha-dbah-rnam-rgyal 20 Bkra-sis-rnam-rgyal (c. 1500-1535) 


21 Ts e-clbah-rnam-rgyal 22 rNam-rgyal-mgon-po 23 

(' 535 -' 575 ) ‘ 575 -‘ 5 ~) * 5 ^* 59 °) 


Nag-dbah-rnam^ bsTan-dsin-rnam~rgyal 24 Scn-ge-mam-rgyal Nor-bu-rnam-rgyal 
rgyd [c. 1590-1640) 


25 bDe-ldan-mam-rgyal Indrabhoti^rnam-rgyal 

(c. 1640-1675) 

I 

26 bDc-Icgs-rnam-rgyal (c. 1675-1705) 

27 Ni-ma-rnam-rgyal {c. 1705-1734) 

28 bDc-skyoh-mam-rgyal [c. 1734-1750) 

29 P’un-ts’ogs-rnam-rgyal (c. 1750-1765) 

30 Ts’c-dbah-rnam-rgyal {c. 1765-1780) 

31 Ts’c-brtan-rnam-rgyal (r. 1780-1790) 32 Ts’c-dpal-rnam-rgyal 

(c. 1700-1834, 1840-1042) 

Dogra concjuest in 1834. Puppet king dNos-grub-bstan-’dsin 1834-1840. Final 
annexation to Jammu in 1842. 


bDe- m c og-rnam -rgyal 
Dynasty of ^anskar 
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APPENDIX A 
Text 

From the British Museum manuscript No. 668 j fol. i^b-i8a. 

To be inserted at page 23 line 6 of the LdGR. 

fol. 15b mts’on sna ts’ogs sin lha daii ’dra ba rnams la t’ab cin rtsod 
pas nas lha ma yin gyi rgyal po| | gsum pa dud ’groi rgyal 
po ni glah po c’e sa bsruhs yin te| nigo c’li bsel *dra ba 
inc’e’ ba drug pai glah po c’e de la rdsih bu bdun bdun| 
rdsih bu re re la stoh bu bdun bdun| stoh bu re re la 
padma bdun bdun| de Ita bui glah po c’e de la lus dpag 
ts’ad p’ye dah gsumj bah ni bskal pa ’jig pas rluh las 
’gyogs pa I g-yul lior bzugs na lha 

fol. 1 6a ma yin rnams kyah zlog par byed pa de dud groi rgyal 
po| I bzi pa yi dags kyi rgyal po ni|las kyi c’u e’en yin 
te| ri rab kyi smah Icags mk’ar^ sgo med kyi nah na( 
’jigs pai mts’on c’a sna ts’ogs t’ogs nas bsam pa tsam gyis 
gah ’dod kyi^ gnas su p’yin cih| leer bui lus la gsod geod 
kyi sgra sgrogs sih| k’ams gsum gyi zas su zos kyah mi 
’grabs'^ pa yi dags kyi rgyal po| | lha 

fol. i6b pa dmyal bai rgyal po ni| gsin rje e’os rgyal yin te| ’dsam 
bu glih nas sa og dpag ts’ad stoh p’rag hi su geal bai ’og 
na| a ba glah mgo can dah stag mgo can ghis kyi gtso 
byas pai las byed sprul pai p’o ha man po ’gyed cih| zahs 
rgyal mo k’ro c’u k’ol ma Icags kyi bsal ma lii^ sdoh po 
ral grii so Ita bu| c’u bo rabs med la sogs par sems can 
sdug bshal dpag tu med pa la ’jug pa de dmyal bai rgyal 
po| I de nas bsod nams c e ba mii 

I Ms: c’e 2 Ms: k’ar 3 Ms: kyis 4 Ms: ’bras 

5 Ms : rii 
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fol. 17a rgyal po la mk’as pa rnams kyi bsad lugs mi ’dra ba man 
du yod kyah| ma rmos pai lo tog ’bras sa lu dc| sna dro 
bza rgyu sna dro| p’yi dro bza® rgyu p’yi dro len gyin 
yod tsa na| bol gon nas byuh bai mi dan) gnod sbyin 
gdoh dmar ba gnis kyis zag bcu dan| zla ba p’yed kyi 
’ts’o rgyags kyi p’yir bsdod bses t ab mo byas pas med 
par gsod nas bskyed ma *dod do | | de nas mi rnams kyis 
da ni sa lu ma rmos par mi skyc bar dug pai| san zm sgo 
bar byed do zes] bar nits’ ams gcad nas so sor 

fol. 17b dgos so I I de nas sa lu btab dgos zcr nas sa lu btab pa| sa 
bon ’di nas mar la zih bdag tu ’dsin pa dan| mu ts’igs 
brel bai mgo rtsom pai dan po de yin no| | zin ’d.ebs pai 
t’og ma de yin no|| de Itar btab kyan la las btus nas 
zos| la las diios su p’ogs nas zosj la las ran la yod kyaii 
gzan gyi de rkus nas zos pas| bdag po des niton nas 
k’yod rah gi yod bzin| gzan gyi 

fol. i8a sa lu ma byin par len par mi rigs so| ] zcs smras pas has ma 
k’yer zer bzes zun zer bas] dci gzil brtsod pa dah] rtag 
pa dah | nia byin par len pa dah | brdsun du snira ba dah | 
srog gcod pa la sogs pa las mi dgc ba rtsom pai t’og ma 
yin no I | de la sogs pai b’-tsod pa grabs mail du byuh ba 
dah t’ams c’ad gros byas nas| etc. 

Translation 

To be inserted in the LdGR at fage 68 line 9 from below. 

holding various swords and fighting with all those who are like gods, 

[such is] the king of the Asuras. As the third, the elephant Sa-bsrufis is king of the 
animals. This elephant with a crystahlike head and six fangs, has on the head 
seven ponds; each pond has seven stacks; each stack has seven lotuses. Being of 
this shape, this elephant has a stature of two yojanas and a half. His banner is 
flapped by the wind at every completion of a cosmic age (Kalpa). When he enters 
in battle, he checks even the Asuras. Such is the king of the animals. As the 


6 Ms : gza 
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fourth, Las-kyi-c’u-c’cn is the king of the lemurs. [He dwells] in a castle of iron 
without gates, at tlic slopes of the Sumeru. He holds various terrific swords. As 
soon as he expresses die wish, he arrives at every place he wants. His body is naked 
and he utters clamour^ of slaughter. Even if he devours die tlirce worlds, he is 
never satiated. [Such is] the king of the lemurs. As the fifth, g 5 in-rjc C’os-rgyal 
(Yama Dharmaraja) is the king of hell. [He dwells] under )ambudvipa 20,000 
yojanas below. He is surrounded by several messengers created by his magic power, 
who perform his various deeds. Of those the principals are the ox-headed one and 
the tiger-headed one. vSuch is the king of hell who throws the men in endless tortures 
in the terrible Zaii-rgyal-mo, [which is] a boiling water [on the bank of which] 
there is a salmali tree of iron like the teeth of a swortl, in the Nadivaitarani and in 
other rivers. Then, regarding the king of the men possessing great merits, although 
many different versions exist among the learned men [it is told that, while die men 
were accustomed to J take this sail rice as a non-sowed harvest, at the morning as a 
morning meal and at the evening as an evening meal, a foot-bom man (a Sudra) and 
the Yaksa gDoii-dmar-ba entered in agreement and concluded an alliance in order 
to [collect] the food sufficient for 10 days or a fortnight. [But then] they quarrelled 
and killed one another, and the nee no longer grew. Then the men said : “The 
non-sowed sali rice grows no longer; tomorrow we shall carry out a division.” They 
tiaccd the dividing boundaries and from this first beginning were generated the private 
possession of the fields anti [the custom of tracing | boundaric'. Ihis was the origin 
of agriculture. Having thus sowctl [the rice] many ate it after having reaped it, 
many after having stolen it, many, although they possessed plenty of it, after having 
taken it away from others. When the owner |of the fieltlj saw [the thief], he said: 
“It is not just to take, a.s it were yours own, the rice of another that has not been 
granted to you,” [The thief] said: “But I do not take it,” telling tliiis a lie. This 
was the beginning of the evil that consists in the quarrels, in the mark of 
ownership ‘ in taking away what has not been given, in lying, in killing etc. On 
this and on other questions as well many quarrels arose; and after a council had been 
held by them all 


I ? the text is not quite clear 



APPENDIX B 
Text 

From A. de Gouvea s “Journey of the archbishop Alexis de 
Menezcs” fol. -^a. 

The complete title of the work is: 

Jornada do Arccbispo dc Goa Dom Frey Aleixo de Mcnezes 
Primnz da India Oriental, rcligioso da Ordem de St. Agostinho 
Quando foy as Serras do Malauar, & lugarcs eni cjue morao os 
Chnstaos dc S. Thome, & os tirou de muytos erros & heregias 
em que estauao & rcduzio a nossa Sancta Fc Catholica, & 
obcdicncia da Santa Igrcja Romana, da qiial passaua de mil annos 
que estaiiiio npartados. 

Recopilada dc diuersos trntados de pessoas dc autoridade, que a 
tudo forao presentes, por Frey Antonio de Gouuea Religiose da 
mesma Ordem de Saiito Agostinho, lente dc Thcologia, & Prior 
do Conuento dc Goa. 

Coimbra, Na Officina dc Diogo Gomez Loureyro Impressor da 
Uniuersidade, 1606. 


ainda que conforme a noticia, & informa^ao q foy dada 

ao Arccbispo por hu Portuguez chamado Diogo Dalmeida, home 
de credito. Depots de partido affirmao Bento de Goes nao dcue 
ser a Christadade dc que se deu noticia na cortc do Mogor a do 
Catayo como pnmeyro sc cuidaua sem outro fildamcto mats, q nao 
se saber doutra Christadade, situada pa aqucllas partes ale do 
Rcynos do Mogor, senao a do Catayo : mas outra muyto mais perto 
das terras do Mogor & co que ha mais comcrcio, que chamao 
Thibetc. donde este Portuguez residio dous anos. & diz estar o 
reyno de Thibcte ale do de Guixumir, que ha pouco sogeitou o 
Rey Mogor, atre o qual & o dc Thibcte senao mete mais q huas 
serras altissimas, q por rezao da muita neue se nao pode passar 
cm certos tepos do anno, quando cJJa cae, senao quando co a forja 
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do Sol se dcsfaz & derrete. Dode ve a ser o caminho mais 
dificultoso que coprido, por ser for^ado aos q caminhao, scnao 
vao em mou^ao, espcrar porclla, nao aucdo de la a entrada deste 
Rcyno mais q quuihetas Icgoas desertao. Cujo Rcy no chamao 
Tammigiiia, & em todo o Rcyno sc nao cosente inficl algu scnao 
mercador de passage. & a fortaleza principal cm quc o Rey rnora, 
q he Sor grade iscco, se chama Babgo. He o Reyno rico dc ouro 
& pcdraria, co a qual se ornao as n^olhcres & se tratao cnstosametc. 
Sao os^ naturals na cor aluos, a modo de laos, & be acodicionados. 
Te em si muicas Igrejas ricamete ornadas co retabolos & Images 
de Xpo nosso Sor & dc nossa Senhoras & dos sagrados Apostolos. 
Tc muitos sacerdotes, que guardao cotinccia, como os nossos, & 
nos trajos sc parece co dies, tirado trazere toda cabe(^a rapada. Tc 
Bispo a q chamao Lamhao, & o que tinhao de presen tc era tide 
entre elles por santo, & cotauao dclle muitos milagres, & entre 
outros q fazedo sua mais cotinua habita^ao co grade pcnitencia nu 
aspero deserto, q co hu rio largo se diuide da principal cidadc, 
quado vinha celebrar os officios diuinos a clla nas solcnidadcs 
principals, nao tomaua outra embarca^ao pa passage do rio, senao 
o mato q trazia, ou hua pelle de cabra, sobre q se assentaua 
chegado enxuto a cidade, O q tudo testemunhou o dito Portuguez 
Diogo Dalmeida diante do Arcebispo, no anno dc 1603, 
dandolhc jurameto aos santos Euangelhos co inteto de procurar o 
be desta Chrlstandadc, sedo assi, & mandar minis tros a ella, da 
qual por ser secular & nao ter mais intelligccia das cousas 
ecclesiasticas, nam sabia dar outra informa^ao de sens ritos nc de 
erros algus se os tinhao. Do que tudo se espera q traga perfeita 
informafao o dito Irmao Beto de Goes, porque se entende que 
este sem falta he a Christandade, de que os Mouros mercadores 
dauam noticia na Corte do Mogor, & nao a do Catayo que he 
muyto mais longe. & alcm deste Rcyno de Thibestc ha outro quc 
tambe chamao Thibestc pequeno, q possuem Mouros da Ceita 
do Xaa rcy de Persia, que por vetura sera aquclla prouincia de 
Thibesto, dc qua fala Marco Paulo em sen liuro nao fazedo 
mcn95oa de nella auer Christandade algua. E voltando ao fio da 

nossa hystoria 

^3 
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[In Jerome Xavter, a Jesuit Father dwelling at the Moghul 

court, informed the viceroy and the archbishop of Goa that a Muham- 
madan merchant^ just arrived from Catay to the court of Akbar, 
affirmed that Catay was only five months away from the Moghul 
states. Upon this information , Friar Bento de Goes^ was sent to Catay 
(1602). He was hoped to be able to bring back to the Holy Church 
the Christian community of Catay and to correct the dogmatical 
errors, to which they were believed to be subjected] 

according to the notice and information that was given to the archbishop by a 
Portuguese named Diogo d’ Almeida, a trustworthy man. After his departure. 
Bento de Goes affirms that the Christian community about which informations were 
given at the Moghul court, is not that of Catay, as at first it was supposed to be, 
witliout any other evidence than the fact that no Christian community was known 
to exist in those regions beyond the Moghul states, except that of Catay; but it is 
another Christian community, much nearer to tlic Moghul country and witli which 
there is much commercial intercourse, which is called Tibet, where this Portuguese 
dwelled for two years. He says that the kingdom of Tibet lies beyond that of 
Kashmir, which the Moghul king conquered a few years ago.^ Between the latter 
and Tibet dierc is nothing besides some very high mouptains, which at certain 
times of the year because of the copious snow cannot be pressed over,^ except 
when, through the action of the sun, it melts away. Owing to this, the journey is 
more difficult than long, since the travellers, unless they travel during the monsoon, 
arc forced to wait for it, while from tlicrc to the entrance of -this kingdom there is 
no more than 500 leagues of desert. Its king is called Tammiguia; in the entire 
kiitgdom he docs not tolerate any infidel, except the passing merchant. The chief 
fortress, where the king resides, who is a great and independent ruler, is called 
Babgo. The kingdom is rich in gold and precious stones, with which women attire 
and array themselves expensively. The nar^'cs arc white in colour as the Javanese 
and of good dispositions. 1 hey have many churches richly adorned with paintings and 
images of Christ Our Lord and of Our Lady and of the Holy Aposdes. They have 
many priests, who observe the vow of chastity, as our priests do. The garb of our 
priests is similar to that of theirs, except that they have their heads completely 
shaved. They have a bishop whom they call Lama. The one whom they have 
now^ is believed by them to be a saint. They narrate many miracles in connection 
with him. Among other things they say that, as he had his customary dwelling 
with most severe penance in a barren desert, divided by a broad river from the 
capital, when he came to it (.the capital) in order to celebrate the divine offices for 
more solemn occasions, he did not use any other boat for crossing the river, than the 
mantle he wore, or a goat skin, over which he sat, arriving tlius to the city dryshod. 


I On Bento dc Goes’ Jotirncy sec Wcssels, pp. i-^i. 

3 This description evidently refers to the Zoji-la. 

4 The great lama Stag-ts’an-ras-eVn. 


2 In 1587. 
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All this was testified by the said Portuguese Diogo d ’Almeida to the archbishop 
in the year 1603, taking an oath on the Sacred Gospel, for the sake of procuring 
the welfare of this Christian community, such being the situation, and of sending 
missionaries to it. Being a layman and having no great knowledge of ecclesiastical 
questions, he could not give other informations about their rites and the errors 
which they may have. It is to be hoped that on all this a complete information will 
be secured by the above mentioned Friar Bento de Goes, since it is understood that 
this is doubtless the same Christian coinniunity about which information was given 
by the Moor merchants at the Moghul court, and not that of Catay, which is 
much more far off. Beyond this kingdom of Tibet there is another, which is also 
called Little Tibet, * that is held by Moors of tlie sect of the Shah king of Persia.® 
Probably it is the same province of Tibet which is spoken of by Marco Polo in 
his book, although he docs not make reference to any Christian community existing 
in it. Taking up the tliread of our story etc. 


5 The Muhammadan name of Baltistan. 

6 I.e., Shiah Muslim. Perhaps there is also confusion between Shiah 
and Shah. 
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ADDENDA 


P. 6 (last two lines) and 7 (first three linos). 

These lines were written in Rome in the sprinir of 1937- 
When I came to the University of Allahabad in Jannarv *9^9, I 
gained access to several Moghul sources which were not available 
to me in Rome. Because of this, the last three chapters had to be 
completely re-written. 

p. 44.-. 

For the date of 1042 there is also independent evidence: 
Atisa’s synchronism with king Nayapala, of the Pala dynasty of 
Bengal (c. 1040-1055). See, c-g., H. C. Ray, DynasUc History of 
Northern India (Calcutta 193 t), vol. I, pp. 327-328. 



Another passage of the DT. gives the date of its composition 
as follows : year Firc-Monkcy, eleventh of the reign of the emperor 
Ch’cng Hua (1465-1488) and io8th of the Ming dynasty. Tl'te 
Chinese date is irregular, because it does not count both the initial 
and the final year, as it is the mle; it is thus one year less. This 
was perhaps done for retaining the sacred and auspicious number of 
108 years since the foundation of the Ming dynasty. 

P. 46.-. 

Since I wrote these lines, I came to the conviction tliat g^on- 
nu-dpal’s sourcq was really the T'ang-shti, or some compilation 
based on it. There seems to exist only one Chinese account of the 
Tibetan monarchy; and this is the one which, in slightly different 
redactions, has come down to us in the two T'ang-shu and in the 
T*ung-t*ien. Later works, so far as I am aware, only copy from 
the above named three. The difference of dates in the DT, is evi- 
dently due to some error or misunderstanding by g2onuui-dpal. 
See also pp. 76-77. 
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his son 

with his son, 

53 

footnote 2 

fol. lb 

fol. 2b 

55 

9 from below 

majordonio’s 

majordomos, 

57 

9 

fol. 2a 

fol. 3b 


5 

dynasty 

regency 

67 

20 

al-Ya‘ qubi 

al-Ya‘qubi 

68 

6 

nautral 

natural 

79 

2 

817 

m 817 

79 

4 

(Sad-na-lcgs 

(Sad-na-legs) 

79 

8 

third 

third, 

79 

>5 

Ral-na>can 

Ral-pa-can 

82 

8 of footnote 

k 


84 

>4 

As in 

As 

84 

21 

poisoning 

by poisoning 

97 

8 

contain 

containing 

1 12 

1 

d^Jos-grub 

dl^os-grub 

112 

>5 

Francke contributed 

Francke contributed 



an article. Studying 

by studying 

112 

16 

view. 

view; 

124 

2 of footnote 

attribute 

attributes 

129 

18 

1561-1563) 

(1561-1563) 

>34 

11 

suzarainty 

suzerainty 

>34 

*9 

cenury 

centuiy 

>53 

9 

Basgo 

Skardo 

158 

J2 

king 

king: 

161 

11 

works 

work 

>65 

9 

(816-836) 

(817-836) 


The letters i and z have sometimes been employed instead of z in Tibetan 
words, chiefly in the first pages. Likewise n is occasionally to be found instead of n. 
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The first issue of the journal 
appeared in 1925 and for nearly 
four decades, it served the 
savants, scholars and students of 
Indian history becoming an indis- 
pensable tool in their research. 
This mine was unfortunately 
abandoned without being fully 
exploited with the publication of 
two issues in 1963. 

The Quarterly dealt mainly with 
Archaeology, Art and Archi- 
tecture, Religion and Philosophy 
Epics and Puranas, Epigraphy 
and Numismatics, Grammar and 
Linguistics, History of India and 
the world. Law, Polity and 
Administration. Literature, Sci- 
ence, Social and Economic 
Institutions and so on. In short 
it is a journal no student of Indo- 
logy can afford to miss. 


Rs. 450 (each volume) 



